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GENERAL INTRODUCTION+ 


TO 

«THE LIBRARY OF LIVING PHILOSOPHERS” 

A CCOIUDING to the late F. C. S. Schiller, the greatest ob- 
JL^ Stacie to fruitful discussion in philosophy is ^'the curious 
etiquette which apparently taboos the asking of questions about 
a philosopher’s meaning while he is alive.” The “interminable 
controveisies which fill the histones of philosophy,” he goes on 
to say, “could have been ended at once by asking the living phi- 
losopheis a few searching questions.” 

The confident optimism of this last remark undoubtedly goes 
too far. Living thinkers have often been asked “a few seaiching 
questions,” but their answers have not stopped “interminable 
controversies” about their real meaning. It is none the less 
true that there would be far greater clarity of understanding 
than is now often the case, if more such seai'ching questions had 
been directed to great thinkers while they were still alive. 

This, at any rate, is the basic thought behind the present un- 
dertaking. The volumes of The Library of Living Philosophers 
can in no sense take the place of the major writings of great 
and original thinkers. Students who would know the philoso- 
phies of such men as John Dewey, George Santayana, Alfred 
North Whitehead, Benedetto Croce, G. E. Moore, Bertrand 
Russell, Ernst Cassirer, Etiemie Gilson, Karl Jaspers, al,y 
will still need to read the wiitings of these men. There 
is no substitute for first-hand contact with the original thought 
of the philosopher himself. Least of all does this Library pre- 
tend to be such a substitute.^ The LUnary in hict will spare 
neither effort nor expense in offering to the student the best 

*Thi8 General Iniroduchonf setting forth the underlying conception of this 
Ittbrary^ is purposely reprinted in each volume (with only very minor changes), 
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possible guide to the published writings of a given thinker. We 
shall attempt to meet this aim by providing at the end of each 
volume in oui senes a complete bibliography of the published 
work of the philosopher m question. Nor should one overlook 
the fact that the essays in each volume cannot but finally lead 
to this same goal. The interpretative and critical discussions of 
the various phases of a great thinker’s work and, most of all, 
the reply of the thinker himself, are bound to lead the reader 
to the works of the philosopher himself. 

At the same time, there is no blinking the fact that different 
experts find efififerent ideas in the writings of the same philoso- 
pher. This is as true of the appreciative interpreter and grateful 
disciple as it is of the critic^ opponent. Nor can it be denied 
that such differences of reading and of interpictation on the 
part of other expel ts often leave the neophyte aghast befoie 
the whole maze of widely varying and even opposing inteipreta- 
tions. Who is light and whose interpretation shall he accept? 
When the doctors disagiee among themselves, what is the poor 
student to do? If, finally, in desperation, he decides thst all of 
the interpreters are probably wrong and that the only thing foi 
him to do is to go back to the original wiitings of the philoso- 
pher himself and then make his own decision — uninfluenced (as 
if this weie possible!) by the interpretation of any one else — 
the result is not that he has actually come to the meaning of the 
original philosopher himself, but rather that he has set up one 
more interpretation, which may differ to a gi cater or lesser de- 
gree from the interpretations already existing. It is clear that in 
this direction lies chaos, just the kind of chaos which Schiller 
has so graphically and inimitably described.^ 

It is strange that until now no way of escaping this difficulty 
has been seiiously considered. It has not occurred to students of 
philosophy that one effective way of meeting the problem at 
least partially is to put these varying interpretadons and critiques 
before the philosopher while he is still alive and to ask him to 
act at one and the same time as both defendant and judge. If 
the world’s great living philosophers can be induced to coftper^ 

^ *ln hit emy on “Mwt Philoaophcri Disagree?” in the volume by the same 
tide (Macmillan, laondoHi 1934)1 fioni which the above ({uotatjoiis were taketu 
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ate in an enterprise whereby thdr own work can, at least to some 
extent, be saved from becoming merely “desiccated lecture- 
fodder,” which on the one hand “provides innocuous sustenance 
for ruminant professors,” and, on the other hand, gives an op- 
portunity to such ruminants and their understudies to “specu- 
late safely, endlessly, and fruitlessly, about what a philosopliei 
must have meant” (Schiller), they will have taken a long step 
toward making their intentions clearly comprehensible. 

With this in mind The Libiary oj Lrvmg Philosophers ex- 
pects to publish at mote or less regular intervals a volume on 
each of the greater among the world’s living philosopheis. In 
etch case it will be the purpose of the editor of The Library 
to bring together in the volume the interpretations and criti- 
cisms of a wide range of that paiticular thinkei’s scholarly con- 
temporaries, each of whom will be given a free hand to disoiss 
the specific phase of the thinkei’s work which has been assigned 
to him. All contiibuted essays wUl finally be submitted to the 
philosopher with whose work and thought they arc conceined, 
for his caieful perusal and reply, And, although it would be ex- 
pecting too much to imagine that the philosopher’s reply will be 
able to stop all differences of interpretation and of critique, this 
should at least serve the purpose of stopping certain of the 
grosser and more general kinds of misinterpretations If no fur- 
ther gain than this were to come from the present and projected 
volumes of this lAbrary^ it would seem to be fully justified 
In carrying out this principal purpose of the Library, the 
editor announces that (in so far as humanly possible) each vol- 
ume will conform to the following pattern' 

First, a scries of expository and critical articles written by the 
leading exponents and opponents of the philosopher’s 
thought; 

Second, the reply to the critics and commentators by the phi- 
losopher himself; 

Third, an intellectual autobiogiaphy of the thinker whenever 
this can be secured; in any case an authoritative and author- 
ized biography; and 

Fourth, a bibliography of the writings of the philosopher to pro- 
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vide a ready instrument to give access to his writings and 
thought. 

The editor has deemed it desirable to secure the services of 
an Advisory Board of philosophers to aid him in the selection 
of the subjects of future volumes. The names of the six promi- 
nent American philosophers who have consented to sei ve appeal 
below. To each of them the editor expresses his deep-felt thanks. 
The first fruit of their consultation is the selection of Karl Jaspers 
as the subject of a subsequent study in this Library. 

Future volumes in this series will appear in as lapid succes- 
sion as is feasible in view of the scholarly natuie of this Library. 
The next volume in this seiies will be that on Albert Eiitsteitt: 
Philosopbet^-Scientist, which is scheduled to come off the press 
during 194.9, the year which will maik Professor Einstein’s 
seventieth tnrthday, 
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Editor 
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PREFACE 


AS SOON as it had become clear that thei'e was a real place 
in philosophic liteiaturc for the type of book which it is 
the aim of this lAbtary to present, it was also quite evident that 
such a senes would not be complete without a volume on The 
Phlosophy of Ernst Cassirer If there could ever have been any 
doubt on this point, it existed merely among such provincial 
philosophical scholars as had not become personally acquainted, 
let alone familiar, with the writings and work of this prodigious 
and acute contemporary thinker. Anyone at all aware of Cas- 
sirer’s philosophical contiibutions, and of the ever growing in- 
fluence of his thought upon younger thinkers, knew quite well 
that Cassirer’s philosophy would have to be treated in this 
Ubrary, It was not at all surpriMng, therefore, that the editor 
found a ready response among scholars everywhere to his invita- 
tion to contribute to a projected Cassirer volume. The present 
co-operative effort, accoidingly, had been largely planned long 
before Professor Cassirer left the hospitable shores of Sweden 
to come to the United States in 1942. 

At the time, therefore, that the tragic news of Professor 
Cassirer’s unexpected death, on April 13, 1945, reached the 
editor, many of the essays now appearing m this volume were 
already in the editor’s hands and many others had been in the 
process of being written by their authors for some time past. 

Nevertheless, this tragic blow — among its mamfold unhappy 
consequences — seemed to place a volume on the philosophy of 
Ernst Cassirer in the Library of Living Philosophers forever 
beyond the pale of possibility. For, with Cassirer dead^ how 
could a volume on his philosophy appear in such a series? This, 
at any rate, was the first reaction of the editor to the unbe- 
lievable news of Cassirer’s passing. And it was in this spirit, 
therefore, that letters went out almost immediately, notifying 
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all contnbutois to the present book that, with the death of Cas- 
sirer, the original project of a volume on his philosophy ^if 
not actually completely abandoned— 'Would at least have to be 
changed so radically as no longer to fit into the framework of 
the Libraty. 

The stoim of protest and the almost unanimity of objection 
which greeted this announcement forced, in the first place, a 
careful reconsideration of the hasty decision, and very quickly 
indeed, a complete leversal. Many of the contributors com- 
plained that the editor was conceiving of the word “living” in 
the title of the seiies far too literally or at least too narrowly. 
That, despite the fact that we would now never be able to pre- 
sent to the philosophical world either Cassirer’s own auto- 
biography or his formal “Reply” to his critics, it was perhaps 
all the more necessary that the philosophical world should have 
an opportunity to see and view this great contemporary thinker’s 
ideas from the vaiied points of view made possible precisely in 
the kind of book which the volumes in this seiies have been. 

Although It is true that the editor yielded to this almost uni- 
versal pressure and even more to the force and decisiveness of 
this argument, the yielding certainly did not take place in the 
least reluctantly. Of couise it is tiue that he greatly regrets 
the anomaly of having a volume appear in a series dealing 
with “living” philosophers, when the philosopher with whose 
thought the volume is concerned is no longer among the — ^physi- 
cally — living. But, on the other hand, he would not be truthful,' 
where he to claim that he feels that the present volume has — 
for these reasons — no legitimate place within the bounds of 
this particular series. After all, the volume on The Phtlosofhy 
of Alfred North Whitehead (Vol. lU of this Idhrary) also had 
no formal “Reply” to the expository and critical articles in the 
book from the pen of Whitehead — and yet seemed to fill a 
real philosophical need just th&sime. m the case of the 
Whitehead volume, this problem was — ^ip a sense at least — even 
more serious than it would appear to be' in tne present instance. 
For, when the Whitehead volume appeared in print. Professor 
Whitehead himself was still very much alive — even though he 
had just gone through a terrible siege of double pneumonia at 
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the age of eighty. If, in Whitehead’s case, we were prevented 
from carrying out the fundamental idea of this series by the 
commanding imperative of very serious illness, in the case of 
Cassirer we found oui selves stopped — at the point of ‘*The 
Philosopher’s Reply” — by the finality of death itself, But, 
though death might prevent us from giving our readers the 
very careful and minute formal “Reply,” which the editor 
knows Cassirer had planned to write for the present volume, 
even that tragic fatality was not able to stop the continued 
strong influence which Cassirer’s thought is having upon seiious 
reflection in the contemporary world. Nor should it be allowed 
to stop the present volume. For better or for worse, therefore, 
the volume now is done — or, more accurately speaking, is done 
as much as it could be done once Cassirer himself was no longer 
with us. And, frankly, though the reviewers almost inevitably 
will pick on the anomaly of the appearance of this book under 
the title of this senes, after reading the material which has gone 
into the making of this book, the editor himself does not at all 
feel apologetic for its publication. For this volume will best 
fulfill its real function in philosophical literature if — ^like its 
predecessors in this series — it will send the reader of Th$ Phi- 
losophy of Ernst Cassirer to the books and other writings of 
Cassirer himself, where he may learn by expeiience why he 
would have been the loser, if he had never made the detailed 
acquaintance of this acute philosophical mind and of the great 
and profound contributions which that mind has made to the 
thinidng and knowing of man. 

There is one temptation — ^in the writing of this Prefece — to 
which the editor dare not yield. It is all too tempting to discuss 
Cassirer the philosopher; but this is done by twenty-three con- 
temporary philosophers who have contributed to this volume 
and most of whom are far better qualified for this task than is 
the editor. It is even more ^of&ptmg to trespass upon the good 
taste of editorial prerogatives by discussing here Cassirer the 
man, the gentleman, 4dte personal friend. But to this temptation 
also the editor must turn a deaf ear, since others, who have 
known him much longer and far more intimately, have dis- 
cussed this aspect within the covers of this book. I shall merely 
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say that 1 consider the pcisotial acquaintance and contacts with 
Ernst Cassirer to be among the greatest experiences and piivi- 
leges of my life. In the judgment of this wiiter^ It is not too 
much to say of Cassiier: Ecue Homof It is profoundly sad to 
contemplate his leaving us in the midst of his great creative and 
pioductive career, with dozens of tasks which he had set him- 
self unfinished and others barely begun. 

The editor’s debt of giatitude to each of the contributors to 
this volume is so self-evident that a mere mention of this fact 
should suffice But, in view of the fact that many of them have 
had to wat four yeais, or even longer, to see the ai'duous woik 
of their mind findly in print, the editor’s debt, in this instance, 
is even greater than usual. The leasons which have delayed the 
appeal ance of this volume time and again are, however, far 
too numerous to bear repetition here. Suffice it to record the 
editoi’s sincere regrets and abject apologies for a situation which 
has caused him much agony and ever increasing embairassment, 
but over much of which he luid little (if any) controL 

Special woids of gratitude and appreciation need, howevei, 
to be penned for the never failing helpfulness and encouiage- 
ment through all these thiee and one-half ycats since her illus- 
trious husband’s death — ^given by the widow of Ernst Cassirer, 
Mrs. Toni Cassirer When at times the obstacles seemed almost 
insurmountable, it was Mrs. Cassirei’s everlasting feith which 
kept the project going. Here truly is a woman who knew — 
and still knows — her husband’s greatness and who never failed 
to undei-stand the significance of what he was trying to do with 
his life and thought. 

Death did not spare the conttibutofs to this volume either. 
Two of these are no longer with us. First, Kurt Lewin, whose 
essay for the present volume had been mailed to the editor 
on January 3rd, 1947, passed away veiy suddenly only five 
weeks later, namely on February nth, 1947, Thiitecn months 
later, m March 1948, the news of F. Saxl’s death reached us. 
The latter’s contribution to this volume were remarks he de- 
livered on the occasion of the Memorial Sei-vices held for Cas- 
sirer at Columbia University. Little did he realize that, by the 
time his remarks would appear in print, he himself would have 
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joined those for whom it is altogether fitting to hold memorial 
services. Of Kurt Lewin, Alexander M. Dashkin, wiiting in 
Jewish Education (for Feb.-March issue, 1947), had the fol- 
lowing to say “Kurt Lewin was one of the very few men in our 
midst who had the right to be called a genius. He was an inven- 
tive, comprehensive mind, a waim large personality, with an 
indefetigable capaaty for resourceful woik.” The editor is proud 
to be able to piesent, in this volume, what was undoubtedly one 
of the last pieces of such creative work from the pen of Kurt 
Lewin. 

These lines are being written on the very eve of the editor’s 
departure for five months’ sojourn in Europe, including a se- 
mester’s lecturing in one of Germany’s newly rc-opened univer- 
sities. This means that the burden of proofreading and seeing 
this volume through the press will largely have to fall upon 
other shoulders. In the editor’s absence he counts himself ex- 
ceedingly fortunate in having been able to secure the able as- 
sistance of his present colleague, old friend and former student, 
Professor Robert W, Browning, of the department of philoso- 
phy at Northwestern University. Upon Dr. Bi owning and such 
additional aids as he is able to maishal, — such, for example, as 
that of Dr. David Bidney of theTiking Fund, New York City, 
who has already kindly offered his good services because of his 
deep interest in this project and his knowledge of the editor’s 
temporary absence — ^ the detailed technical woik of seeing this ' 
volume to final fruition will largely devolve. To them the edi- 
tor, as well as the contributors and readers, owe a deep and great 
debt of gratitude, especially in view of the fact that all such 
service on a project like this — unsupported as it is by endow- 
ments or by any university press — can only be a labor of love. 
The same goes for Professor Robert S. Hartman, of the De- 
partment of Philosophy of Ohio State Univemity, another one 
of the editor’s former students, who again was kind enough to 
undertake the laborious task of preparing the index and of see- 
ing it through the press. A brief look at the index will convince 
even the casual ot^rver of the immensity of this task and of 
the consequent obligation under which the editor feels himself 
to Dr, Hartman. 
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In conclvision the reader’s attention must be called to the 
deplorable £iict that the main woiks by Cassiicr have bcai out 
of print for some time and aie simply not to be had anywhcic. 
This situation should certainly be lemcdicd as soon as at all 
possible. New Geiman editions of Cassiiei’s works are sorely 
needed, But, if Cassiier is ever truly to come into his own in 
the English speaking world, it is high time that some cntctpiis-< 
mg univeisity pi ess in this country riiould soon supply the phil- 
osophical reading public with authorized tianslations into Eng- 
lish of at least most of Cassirer’s major works. Cei tainly some 
well-to-do reader of the present volume could do far worse 
than offer his financial aid to such an enterprising university 
press for the purpose of at least partial subsidies for such pubn 
lication. 

P. A. S. 

SePAKTMENT 01 PHILOSOPHY 
NORTHWKSrCRJf UNIVrRSITY 

Illinois 
4ugus^ i949 
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ERNST CASSIRER: HIS LIFE AND HIS WORK 


E rnst CASSIRER was bom in Breslau on July a 8, 1874. 

He was the fourth child of a rich Jewish tradesman^ a 
brother and two sisters preceded Ernst. His brother died in 
infancy, before Ernst was bom, and his mother therefore be- 
stowed upon the second boy, the impassioned love she had felt 
for her lost son and in memory of this tragic loss and the ordeal 
she underwent she called her second son Ernst. To the last days 
of her life, Ernst was her most cherished child, although two 
other sons and three daughters came after him. 

As a boy, Ernst was exceptionally checiful and buoyant, yet 
easy to handle. In his games he displayed an inexhaustible 
imagination; he was full of new tricks and pranks, and nothing 
in his nature seemed to reveal that his life would be devoted to 
quiet and concentrated contemplation. He was endowed with a 
great courage and, as a boy of ten, it was nothing to him to swim 
the broad Oder ^ver across and back. The most outstanding 
feature of the boy was his keen sense of fair play and justice. 
Althought the most beloved child of the family, he never toler- 
ated the slightest discrimination against his brothers and sisters, 
never accepted any favois, refused anything which was not also 
given to the others. 

Ernst was an impassioned music lover and never missed an 
opportunity to attend a concert or an opera. In his early classes 
at the “Gymnasium” he was just an average pupil, much more 
likely to be at the bottom than at the head of his class. He kept 
so busy playing with his brotheis and fi lends that there was 
little time left for study. 

But a change was not far off. Ernst’s maternal grandfather, 
although a self-taught person, was an exceptionally cultured 
man of wide intellectual scope and truly philosophical mind. 
He lived not far from Breslau, and every summer Ernst paid a 
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visit to his giandfether. Theie, in convcisations with his giand- 
fether, whom he dearly loved, and in the lattei’s vast libiary, 
awoke and grew Ernst’s interest in the problems of the intel- 
lectual life. All his life Cassiicr was convinced that he inheiited 
his philosophical vein of thought from his grandfather. At the 
age of twelve he had already thoioughly lead many liteiaiy 
and histoiical works. Shakespeaic, whose work he found in his 
Ethel’s Iibiaiy,, especially appealed to him and Ernst read and 
reread all of Shakespeare’s plays scvcial timesj only Hatnlet 
was missing from his father’s libiary, and Einst was quite un- 
aware of the existence of this play. Then, on his thirteenth birth- 
day, he leceived a book containing Shakespeare’s complete 
works and he was most amazed and thrilled to “discover” Ham-' 
let. 

At this early age — and for the remainder of his life — 
Cassirer acquired the capacity for concentiatcd and persistent 
work. His entire behavior began to change slowly. Now there 
was only little time left for play, and in his class he became 
admittedly the best pupil. In higher classes Cassirer’s teachers 
were often amazed at the depth of his knowledge and maturity 
of his judgment, and when he completed his studies at the 
“Gymnasium” his giaduation ceitihcate contained the highest 
marks. 

Without losing any time, Cassirer entered the University of 
Berlin. He was then eighteen years of age and the major sub- 
ject he had selected for a study was jurisprudence. He made 
this choice more upon the insistence of his father, who was 
largely interested in the field of law, than of his own flee will. 
Soon he gave up this line of study and began to concentrate 
upon German philosophy and literature. In addition he listened 
eagerly to lectures on history and ait. And yet all these studies 
somehow did not give Cassirer complete satisfitetionj something 
was lacking in them; he missed in them a certain degree of 
depth in understanding and foiled to find any solution of funda- 
mental problems. It was undoubtedly this sense of dissatisfac- 
tion whid) caused Cassirer to change universities several times j 
he went from Berlin to Leiptig, from there to Hdidelberg, and 
then back to Berlin. In the meantime he further enlarged the 
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scope of his studies and found himself becoming more and more 
interested in philosophy. Thus it happened that in the summer 
of 1894 he decided to take a couise 011 Kant’s philosophy given 
by Geoig Simmel, then a young and biilliant Piivatdozent at 
the University of Berlin. 

This was a time when strong idealistic tendencies seemed to 
win a decisive victoiy ovei mystidsm, which for many centuries 
had dominated German spiritual culture. Already in the fiist 
half of the thirteenth century Meister Eckhait, one of the 
greatest of the Geiman mystics, had impi-essively levealed the 
very core of his creed in the following words: “Man, yes, I 
stood with God before time and the world were created; yes, 
I was included in the eternal Godhead even before it became 
God. Together with me God has aeated and is still and always 
creating. Only through me He became God.” This conception, 
born out of titanic pride, inhnite egotistic power, and ecstasy of 
passion, for five long centuries and viitually unopposed had 
dominated German spiiitual cultuie; it never remained a move- 
ment of intellectuals only, or of any other small group of peo- 
ple; in fact, all the great folk movements in Germany during 
those five centuries were movements of outspoken mysticism. 

In the eighteenth century, however, tcndendcs of a very 
different nature came to the fore within German culture. Leib- 
niz and Wolf, Lessing and Goethe, Schiller and Kant created 
in Germany a bright atmosphere of genuine humanism, ideal- 
istic tendencies, intermingled with radical rationalism, became 
most potent in Germany’s intellectual life. Yet, this triumph of 
reason and of humanism was only shortlived; with the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century a huge wave of mysticism again 
arose in Germany, brealdng through all rampaits of measure 
and reason and overflowing the spiritual cultuic of Germany. 
Then again, in the last third of the nineteenth ccntuiy Otto 
Liebmann and Hermann Cohen iiutiated a philosophical move- 
ment which harked back to Kant and to the idealistic tendencies 
of the eighteenth century. Several philosophical “schools” soon 
arose in Germany, all quite similar in this basic tendency and 
diverging from each other in only more or less important 
details. When Ernst Cassirer began his academic studies, this 
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neo-Kantianism dominated many of the German universities 
to an almost exclusive degtec. Hans Vaihinger foi a score of 
years kept in his desk the complefed volume of his Phtlosofhy 
of As Iff a fictional and piagmatistic conception of knowledge, 
and wrote his commentary on Kant in which he embarked upon 
an orthodox interpictation of Kant’s texts., word by word and 
sentence by sentence. And Simmel, the futuie leading “philoso- 
pher of life,” wiote and lectured on Kant’s philosophy. 

For some weeks Cassiicr regularly attended Simmel’s lec- 
tures Once, when lectming on Kant, Simmel dropped the fol- 
lowing lemark: “Undoubtedly the best books on Kant are 
written by Heimann Cohen j but I must confess that I do not 
understand them.” 

Immediately after the lectuie, Cassirer went to his bookshop 
and ordered Cohen’s books j and no sooner had he begun study- 
ing them than his decision was made — to go to Marbuig and 
theie to study philosophy under Cohen’s guidance. However, 
Cassirer did not want to go to Cohen at once. The young stu- 
dent studied Kant’s and Cohen’s works thoroughly, as well as 
those of several other philosophers essential for the undei stand- 
ing of Kant, such as Plato, Descartes, and Leibniz. In addition 
he devoted a large part of his time to the study of mathematics, 
mechanics, and biology — sdences which were indispensable for 
an uttdei standing of Cohen’s interpretation of Kant. 

When, in the spring of 1896, Cassirer finally arrived in 
Marburg to hear Cohen for the first time, he knew a great deal 
about Kant’s and Cohen’s philosophies. There was something 
vwy peculiar about Cohen’s appearance: he was stout and short, 
with an incredibly huge head towering over his bioad shoulders. 
He had an almost abnormally high forehead. His eyes flashed, 
fascinated, and penetrated, despite the dark glasses which he 
always wore. In his lectures and seminars, and even in his pri- 
vate conversations, one could not help expel ienclng the presence 
of a great mind and the heart of a prophet, filled to overflowing 
with an ecstatic belief in the value of truth and the power of 
goodness. No matter what problem Cohen discussed — a mathe- 
matical, epistemological or ethical one — he always spoke with 
a deep, intense passion, which was Usually controlled perfectly 
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by the measured flow of his slow and powerful language — ^untU 
the passion broke through in a few words or short sentences. 
Then Cohen would shout with mighty voice at his listeners, 
emphasizing the importance of his words with an energetic 
movement of his hands 

However interesting Cohen’s lectures were, his seminars 
were even more stimulating. He was truly a spiritual “mid- 
wife” in the Sociatic sense. Always using the method of the 
Socratic dialogue, he had a great pedagogical ability to let the 
students themselves And the answers to questions discussed. His 
patience and his personal interest m the intellectual develop- 
ment of eveiy single one of the students was inexhaustible. At 
the same time he was keenly concerned with their general wel- 
fare, and whenever his help was needed, he always gave it to 
his utmost. 

Ill the fiist seminar hour which Cassirer attended he volun- 
teeied to answer a lather difficult philosophical question asked 
by Cohen. A conversation aiose between them, and within a few 
minutes Cohen was quite aware of the type of student that sat 
before him. Later on this first meeting with Cassirer belonged 
to Cohen’s most pleasant reminiscences, and he enjoyed telling 
it ficquently and in gieat detail, how a new student, whom he 
had never seen before, veiy youthful in appearance, a little shy 
but determined, raised his hand and in a flim voice gave a quite 
correct and complete answer to his question. “I felt at once,” 
said Cohen, “that this man had nothing to learn from me.” At 
that time Cohen was surrounded by quite a few disciples, and 
some of them already had studied philosophy with him for 
years^ but from the fiist moment Cassirer towered above them 
all. He was quite at home in all the most intricate problems of 
Kantian and Cohenian ways of thinking. 

It was a firmly established custom in Marburg that after 
every seminar Cohen’s disciples, often five or six at a time, 
accompanied him to the threshold of his house. But Cassirer, 
who in every seminar distinguished himself by the scope of his 
knowledge and by the brilliancy of his philosophical mind, at 
first did not approach Cohen or his students. For years already 
Casnrer had been entirely absorbed in his studies and had little 
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time to spaie for social intcicoursej he did not enjoy any type 
of discussion with his fi lends, probably because his own inten- 
sive thinking furtheied his intellectual progiess even moic. He 
became almost unsociable. In this mood he came to Marburg j 
he was always most polite and friendly to everybody, but kept 
so obviously aloof that Cohen’s disciples nicknamed him “the 
Olympian,” Most amazed of all was Cohen himself j he took a 
gieat liking to Cassirer and keenly felt the lattci’s outstanding 
philosophical talent, but he wondered at his stiangc behavior. 
Finally Cohen devdoped a peculiar suspicion. Thcic was one 
gioup of people whom Cohen could not tolerate: the converted 
Jews, he nevci even shook hands with them, Cohen evidently 
thought that Cassirei was also conveited and was avoiding any 
personal contact with his teacher because he was awaie of 
Cohen’s attitude towards such people. When Cassiier finally 
heard of this surmise, he at once called on Cohen, and this was 
the beginning of an intimate fiiendship between them which 
lasted to the end of Cohen’s days. 

Now Cassirer became the acknowledged leader in the ciicle 
of Cohen’s disciples. He lived in a house which foi decades 
was a soit of headquarters for Cohen’s students, and with 
seveial of these students Gissiier came into close personal con- 
tact. It was, however, still quite impossible to entice Cassirer to 
go to a party or to spend an evening in a cafe, which was the 
almost obligatory pastime of the Gciman students; but he took 
a fancy to studying with some of his new ft iends. Thus he read 
Dante and Gahleo with an Italian disciple of Cohen, he studied 
intiicate Greek texts with a classical philologist, and for hours 
he discussed difficult mathematical pioblcms with a mathema- 
tician. And the most inteiesting part of it was that all these 
people, although they were expel ts in their respective fields, 
willingly acknowledged Cassirer’s superiority and received 
from him a great deal more than they were able to give him in 
return. Soon all students of Cohen knew that, whenever they 
needed a helping hand, they could turn to Cassirer, and this 
very busy man who treasured every minute of his time was 
always ready to spend hours explaining difficult problems to 
anybody who approached him. 
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By the end of Cassirer’s first semester in Marburg not only 
all the Univeisity, but all the town as well, knew of the prodigy. 
Cassiicr became quite popular, but he did not enjoy popularity 
at allj he sincciely hated any kind of notoriety in connection 
witli his person. 

Undoubtedly the credit for Cassiier’s stupendous knowledge 
must be attributed to a large degree to his exceptional memory. 
Cohen told us several times that as a young student Cassiier was 
able to quote by heart whole pages of almost all the classical 
poets and philosopheis. And, in a sorrowful voice, Cohen nevei 
forgot to add: “Even all modern poets, like Nietzsche and 
Stefan George, he could quote you by heart for hours This 
prodigious memory served Cassirer faithfully to the end of his 
days and made him capable of finding with the greatest of ease 
any quotations he needed in all those countless books he had 
read during his life time. Yet Cassiiei’s memory was not just a 
passive capacity, a soit of storage for acquired knowledge — it 
was rather an er-inn^m in Goethe’s sense, a process of repeated 
and ci'eative mental absorption, combined with a keen ability 
to sec all essential elements of a pioblem and its oiganic relation 
to other problems. Cassirci’s shaip and most active intellect 
constantly used the rich material of his memory, incessantly 
retiewing and reshaping it under different aspects, thus keeping 
it vividly piesent in his mind. 

When ^ssirer came to Cohen, the latter’s philosophy was m 
a state of transition. Cohen worked at that time on his own 
system of philosophy, which he began publishing a few years 
later. Cohen’s chief goal at that time was to free Kant’s philoso- 
phy from inner contradiction and to emphasize more strongly 
its fundamental methods and ideas. In his “critique of reason” 
Kant tried to measure the real power of the human intellect 
and the part it played in the cognition of the external world. 
The result Kant reached was the following: the human intellect 
not only classifies and combines our sensations and perceptions, 
but does much more besides; it forms them from the outset and 
makes them possible, so that even the simplest sensation exists 
in the human mind owing to the analytical and synthetical 
power of the human intellect which carries in itself visible marks 
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of this power. We ate very much mistaken when we think that, 
for instance, a “white ceiling” or a “brown floor” ate just simple 
sensations, quite the contiary is tiuc: “white,” “ceiling,” 
“brown,” “floor” presuppose already whole systems of concepts, 
continuous application of analytical and synthetical functions of 
our intellect. Any sensory intuition, Kant taught in the ccntial 
chapter of his Critique of Pure Reason^ in the “Transcendental 
Deduction of the Pute Concept of Reason,” is only possible as a 
product of the creative activity of the fundamental functions of 
out intellect j yet in the chapters pieccding and following this 
one Kant insisted upon tlie necessity of accepting the sensory 
intuition as the very source of the creative synthetic power of 
our intellect. Furtheimore, having showed the indispensability 
of reason for the true undei standing of nature, for the creation 
of natuial science as a thoroughly consistent system of knowl- 
edge, Kant still did not pait with his conception of the “thiiig- 
in-itself,” according to which all our knowledge has nothing 
to do with the world of ultimate reality, but can only deal with 
the sphere of humanly (/.a, sensorily) conditioned appearances. 

Thus Kant decisively broke with the naive and shallow belief 
of the Gciman Bnlightcnmcnt in the miiaculous power of the 
intellect, with its tendency to solve with the help of trite and 
schematic reasonings all mysteries of the cosmos; he put the 
^eatest stress upon the necessity of clear insight into the basic 
limitations which characterize the creative woik of human 
reason. Yet all these limitations Kant accepted only for the 
realm of theoretical knowledge, not for the field of ethical 
activity, in this latter sphere Kant was convinced that the 
knowledge of good as well as its materialization depend ex- 
clusively on the human intellect, that all emotions and feelings 
—such as friendship, sympathy, love — ^insofdr as they are in- 
strumental in the icallzation of good, only obscure and deba s e 
the purity of moral prindples. 

^ Cohen tried to rectify these inconsistencies. To him “sensa- 
tion” was only a problem which could be consciously put and 
solved by the methods of the human intellect; this bright 
yellow stain in the skies is in reality the centre of a whole 
planetary system which reveals in its substance and movements 
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a miraculous chain of natural laws This knowledge is genuine 
and is directed towards the true object, behind which no ‘^thing- 
in-itself” is hidden. Yet, our knowledge is deficient and is able 
to progress slowly and painfully, only as a result of the infinite 
progress of science can a true knowledge of the object be won, 
And only the completely exploied object, reached at the 
infinitely remote limit of our knowledge, is the real “thing-iii- 
itself.” 

Thus, Cohen’s philosophy decisively preached the predomi- 
nant r6le of the intellect in the realm of knowledge and did 
away with some of the basic limitations of intellectual power 
which were accepted by Kant. Yet, it was quite different in the 
realm of volition } there Cohen was much less rationalistic than 
Kant and was convinced that it was the intensity of our emotions 
and feelings on which depended the energy of our volition j 
they supplied the “motor power” for our actions. 

Hence came Cohen’s pi eference for mathematics and natural 
science} there the work of our intellect could be observed and 
studied in its unadulterated form. And, since the intellect was to 
Cohen the backbone of the human mind, he strongly insisted 
upon the necessity of starting philosophical studies with epis- 
temology. Cassirer knew this already from Cohen’s books and 
eagerly studied mathematics and natural science before he went 
to Marburg. Now he devoted almost all of his time to these 
disciplines and to the problems of knowledge. 

During the first semester Cohen alieady began asking 
Cassirer which subject he would like to choose for his doctor’s 
thesis. After some hesitation Cassirer decided to write on Leib- 
niz. Many reasons determined this choice. First of all there was 
the great versatility of Leibniz’s prolific genius and his funda- 
mental achievement in the fields of logic, mathematics, and 
natural science, in which at that time Cassirer was primarily 
interested. Next, the exceptional difficulty of the task also chal- 
lenged Cassirer} I.eibniz had set forth his philosophy not in 
book form mainly, but piecemeal, in his vast coircspondence} 
and the system of his philosophy consequently had to be recon- 
structed out of these dispersed elements. In addition, the slowly 
developing recognition of Leibmz’s great importance for the 
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development of modern philosophy caused the Berlin Academy 
to make Leibniz the subject foi a piize competition, ajid 
Cassirer decided to participate in this competition. 

In less than two years Cassirer had completed his sizable 
work on Leibniz, The first part of it, dealing with Dcscai tes’ 
theory of knowledge, was accepted by the Marburg philosophi- 
cal faculty as a doctoi’s dissertation and obtained the highest 
possible mark in form of the very seldom confeired “opus 
cximum.” Cassirer was at once admitted to the oral examination, 
during which he once more kept his tcacheis breathless by the 
immensity of his knowledge and brilliancy of his undei stand- 
ing, and was awai ded the doctor’s degree “summa cum laude.” 
The entire book on I«ibniz Cassirer presented to the Berlin 
Academy. Theie he was not quite so fortunate: the Academy 
dedded not to give the fiist prize to anyone j Cassirei’s book 
obtained the second prize, followed by a long and most flatter- 
ing commendation, where his great erudition, philosophical 
talent and brilliancy of picsentation were highly praised, but 
the prevalence of lational and systematic tendencies, along with 
the primary conceniiation upon the epistemological problems 
were given as reasons for the withholding of the fust pi ize from 
him. Some 130 yeais before the Berlin Academy had made a 
amilar grave mistake, which world opinion had to correct in 
subsequent years, by withholding the first prize from Immanuel 
Kant. Did not that famous Academy commit a similar error in 
Cassirer’s case? 

Upon leceiving his Doctorate from Marburg University, 
Cassirer went back to the home of his parents, who meanwhile 
had moved to Beilin. There he at once began working on a new 
problem, which grew out of his research on Leibniz— he de- 
cided to give a comprehensive pictuie of the development of 
epistemology in the philosophy and science of modern times. 
He continued to live in seclusion, devoting all his time to his 
studies. Yet, his aloofness never was a matter of unsodability: 
it was his vivid awareness of the greatness of the task he had 
embarked upon, combined with the all-devouring interest in his 
work, which forced him to spare to the limit his time and 
energy. 
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It was on the occasion of a close lelative’s wedding in Berlin, 
in 1901, that Cassirer met his first cousin fiom Vienna. He had 
previously seen her only once, eight years earlier, when she was 
a child of nine. All artistic traits of Cassirer’s natuie, his love 
and deep undei standing of mtisic, his fine feeling for genuine 
beauty had in no way sufieicd fiom his assiduous scientific re- 
searches and philosophical meditations; they always added a 
gieat deal to the irresistible charm of his personality and were 
immediately and deeply felt by the young girl. This first meet- 
ing determined their whole future. They fell in love with each 
other and married a year later in Vienna. 

This was indeed an exceptionally happy and harmonious 
union. Their mutual understanding was perfect, and Cassirer’s 
wife always succeeded, thanks to her remarkable understanding 
and insight, in creating for her husband, even duiing the most 
stormy periods of their life, appropriate conditions for his con- 
tinuous woik. 

Immediately after the wedding the young couple went to 
Munich, where they lived foi more than a year. It was during 
this year that their fiist son, Heinz, was born (he is now mem- 
ber of the philosophical faculty at the University of Glasgow, 
Scotland). In 1903 Cassirer returned with his family to Berlin, 
where he began wilting his history of epistemology. Cohen 
constantly pressed upon him and urged him to embark upon 
an academic career, yet Cassirer showed little desire to go to 
some small university town and live there for yeais m its at- 
mosphere of gossip and latent anti-Semitism. He much pre- 
ferred to stay in Berlin, where most of his and his wife’s 
relatives lived and where the treasure of the State and Uni- 
versity libraiies were at his disposal. His work developed 
rapidly, and as early as 1904 the two volumes of his 
Erkenniniifroblem ("Problem of Knowledge’^) were finisljed. 
It was one of Cohen’s most cheiished stones how once, while 
visiting Cassirer in Berlin in 1904, he had asked Cassirer how 
his work was progressing. "Without saying a word,” Cohen 
would relate, "Cassirer led me into his study, opened a drawer 
of his desk, and there it was, a voluminous, completely finished 
manviscript of his new work.” 
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In 1906 the first volume of the EikentitnkpiobJem (“Prob- 
lem of Knowledge’’) was published, followed by the second 
one in 1908. The outstanding qualities of this work were 
rapidly recognized by students of philosophy all ovei the 
world, it appeared in several editions and slowly became one of 
the standard works on the history of human thought. Cassirer’s 
original intention had been to give a bioad picture of modern 
European thought as it led to, and culminated in, the philoso- 
phy of Kant. This he did in the fiist two volumes of his 
Eikenntntsproblem. Fifteen years later he added one more 
volume, in which he set forth the development of epistemology 
in post-Kantian philosophy j and shoitly befoie he came to 
America (in the summer of 1941) he finished the — as yet un- 
published' — ^fourth volume, where he has given a broad picture 
of the evolution of epistemology up to our own days."*- 

The mole one studies this work of Cassiici, the moic one 
admires the intellectual scope of the man who was able to wi itc 
it. Immense was the number of books Cassirer had to study and 
familiarize himself with in the inteiesl of this work. And yet, 
this is the least spectacular part of it. Really amazing is 
Cassirer’s ability to penetrate scores of individual systems of 
thought, leconstruct them in all their peculiaiities, accentuate 
all that is oiiginal and fruitful in them, and reveal all their 
weaknesses and inconsistencies. Cassirer had an incredibly fine 
mind for the slightest nuances of thought, for the minutest 
differences and similarities, for all that was of fundamental or 
of secondaiy importance j with steady grasp he picked up the 
development thiough all its stages and ramifications j and, in 
showing how the same concept acquired a di'fferent meaning, 
according to the diverse philosophical systems in which it was 
applied as a constiuctive clement, Cassirer laid the first founda- 
, tion for the ideas which he later developed as his theory of 
“symbolic forms.” Scores of Italian and German, Fiench and 
English philosophers, almost or completely fallen into oblivion, 
came ba^ in C^sirer’s book to new life and historical impor- 

’(‘Editor’s Note; ThU (fourth) volume of Cassirci’i Eihemunkfioblem Is 
now being translated into English under the direction of Professor Charles W< 
Hendel and will in due time be published by the Vale University Press. 
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tance as organic links in the development of ideas or as con-' 
nections between well known philosophical systems3 thus mak- 
ing the continuity of philosophioil thought more consistent and 
true. He was the fiist to introduce into the history of philosophy 
such names as Kepler, Galileo, Huygens, Newton, and Euler, 
by giving a detailed analysis of their philosophical conceptions, 
scientific methods and achievements, and by pioving their 
fundamental impoi tance for the theory of knowledge. Kant’s 
own assertion that he tried to introduce Newton’s method into 
philosophy now became quite clear in Cassirer’s representation 
of Newton’s and Kant’s systems of thought. Yet Cassirei’s 
greatest achievement in this work consisted in the creation of a 
broad general background by connecting the evolution of 
knowledge with the totality of spiritual culture’ myth os and 
religion, psychology and metaphysics, ethics and aesthetics — 
Cassirer drew all these problems into his deliberations as soon as 
he found some links missing in the development of their 
epistemology. 

Most notewoi thy is also the style and the whole manner of 
presentation in this work. The most intricate philosophical prob- 
lems are treated in a quite clear and simple way 3 one gets the 
impression that the author deeply felt his responsibility to truth 
and to the reader 3 in every sentence he sincerely tried to help 
the reader to advance on the thorny path of truth. Cassirer’s 
style makes any subject he discusses almost transparent, and 
his argumentation glides along like a broad and mighty stream, 
with great convincing power. 

The great success of his Erkemtuisproblemf which became 
obvious immediately after the appearance of the first volume, 
caused Cassirer to yield to Cohen’s ardent desire and to embark 
finally upon an academic career. Yet, there was one condition 
attached to it — he was ready to become Privatdozent only in the 
University of Berlin, since he still did not want to leave the 
city. He luiew how difficult this undertaking was, fiist, because 
he was a Jew, and secondly, because he was Cohen’s disciple and 
considered himself a member of the Marburg school, which 
at that time was one of the most renowned — and hated — 
^^schools” in Germany. In his quiet manner Cassirer said to 
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Cohen: “In this way I do not risk anything. I need not go any- 
where and waste my time. And if they do not want me — it is all 
right with me.” 

At that time philosophy was by no means brilliantly repre- 
sented at the University of Berlin. The &mous Dilthcy was 
already letircd and only occasionally gave a few lectures for a 
selected gioup of students. Simmel was still there, but owing 
to his Jewish lineage and notwithstanding the importance of 
his books (especially his voluminous Soziologiof which became 
a standard wotk of pre-Hitlerite German science) and the 
brilliant success of his lectures, he was an assistant professor and 
virtually without any Influence. The leading rSles were played 
by Stumpf and Riehl, both quite serious scholars, but without 
any real importance (the following untranslatable pun was then 
very popular with the students at the University of Berlin: 
“Philosophic wird in Berlin mit Stumpf und RIchl aus- 
gcrottet”). Stumpf was bitterly opposed to any form of idealis- 
tic philosophy; Riehl tried to interpret Kant in a realistic sense 
and was an outspoken antagonist of the Marburg “school.” Yet 
it precisely these two men that Cassirer had to deal with 
when he decided to become Piivatdozent of the University of 
Berlin. 

According to the regulations valid at that time in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin a candidate for “Privatdozentur” had to pre- 
sent a scientific study — ^in the form of a book or manuscript — 
and then, if his study had been accepted, he was invited to a so- 
called colloquium, where he had to give a trial lecture and to 
answer questions or critical comments on views expressed by 
him. Casarer sent in his 'Erkemttmfrohlem, which was at once 
accepted, A few weeks later he was invited to the colloquium, 
and as subject for his trial lecture he had chosen the an 
sUh}^ one of the most intricate concepts of Kant’s philosophy. In 
his Erkenntnisfrobletn Cassirer had given a very interesting 
interpretation of this notion: he showed that the **Ding m 
sick** being within Kant’s philosophy always a limit of a 
maximum or minimum value, radically changed its meaning 
according to the particular group or system of concepts with 
reference to which in any given case it played the r 81 e of the 
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limit. Thus, the ”Dmg an sich?* has one meaning in the 
^‘Transcendentale Aesthetik” (Part I of KfiUk det remen 
Vemunft), and an essentially different meaning in the “Deduc- 
tion der reinen Veistandesbegiiflfe” (Part II of the same work), 
and it is, therefore, fruitless to define this notion without taking 
into consideration the peculiar nature of the specific ideas with 
which it is connected in any special case. 

Here again we can vividly feel the future originator of the 
theory of “symbolic forms.” Yet, Stumpf and Kiehl were, of 
course, not satisfied at all, and they both, especially the latter, 
violently attacked Cassirer’s theory. “You deny the existence of 
real things surrounding us,” said Riehl. “Look at that oven 
there in the corner: to me it is a real thing, which gives us heat 
and can burn our sldn5 but to you it is just a mental image, a 
fiction I” Time and again Cassirer tried to explain the true 
meaning of the Kantian cntirism, that human reason creates our 
knowledge of things, but not the things themselvesj yet with- 
out avail. When the colloquium was over, both Stumpf and 
Riehl pleaded against admitting Cassirer as Privatdozent. But 
Dilthey, who was also present at the colloquium, decisively 
took Cassirer’s side and finished his plea with these words: “I 
would not like to be a man of whom posteiity will say that he 
rejected Cassirer.” This was sufficient to tuin the tide: without 
fuither discussion the hiculty gave Cassirer the venia legendk 

In subsequent years the writer of this biography came to 
Berlin many times and frequently had the opportunity of at- 
tending Cassirer’s lectures. Thus he was able to observe 
Cassirer’s rapidly growing popularity} he saw how the original 
attendance of a few students grew to several dozens, then to 
many scores. This was an outstanding success j for at that time 
Cassirer’s lectures ware not obligatoiy for anyone, and his class- 
room was, therefore, crowded only because the students felt 
that what they got from him was true and substantial know!-# 
edge. Besides, his delivery was most attractive, his speech was 
very vivid and fluent, exact and eloquent at the same time. 
Especially popular were Cassirer’s seminars; there, in close 
personal contact with his students, he displayed all the charm 
and benevolence of his nature, he analyzed with endless patience 
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and sympathetic undei standing any expressed opinion and, if 
necessary, cautiously corrected it or interpi'ctcd it in the most 
fruitful possible way. He was a true paidagogos in the I’latonic 
sense, deeply convinced that the teacher is largely to blame for 
the insuiSidencies of his pupil. 

However, when circumstances demanded it, Cassirer could 
show that he was a real master of fencing. Once — it was in 
Berlin, in 1910 — oui common friend persuaded us to attend a 
lecture of a disciple of Avenarius. The lecture was quite con- 
fused and Cassirer was quite irritated by the lack of knowledge 
and undei standing shown by the speaker. During the disaission, 
Cassirer took the floor and in the ^ort space of less than half an 
hour he not merely revealed his amazingly deep and exact 
knowledge of Avenarius, but he uncovered so brilliantly all tlie 
inconsistendes of the main speaker that the entire lecture 
seemed literally to dissolve into thin air befrre our very eyes. 
When he finished, the audience cheered and laughed and went 
home without even listening to the lecturer’s attempted stam- 
mering rejoinder. Much more impoitant, however, was another 
occasion where Cassirer displayed his qualifications as a brilliant 
polemidst. It was when Leonard Nelson, the founder of the 
so-called New-Friesian ^^school,” violently attacked Hermann 
Cohen. Here again it was the unhiiiness of the critidsm, the 
lack of understanding or any desire for true understanding 
which induced Cassirer to answer Nelson. A polemic developed 
which could have become Very interesting, if the opponents had 
been equal in intellectual stature As things wetc, Cassirer 
towered above his antagonist to sucli a degree that all the time 
they fought on different levels: Nelson tried to ridicule single 
sentences, taken out of Cohen’s boob, especially of his Log^ 
der reinett ErketmhiiSf which is a profound and creative work 
but a hard nut to crackj whereas Cassirer was mainly interested 
♦m the very roots of the dissension and tried to show, by analyz- 
ing the original Kant-Fries relationship, the dangers of an ex- 
aggerated psychologism for epistemology. 

The first great systematic work of Cassirer appeared in 1910, 
hi& Substmtbegnfi md Futiktionshegrif. Despite the origi- 
nality of the basic conception and whole structure of this work — 
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or, maybe just because of this — ^ it was several years before 
the importance of this work was duly recognized by the scien- 
tific world and by the philosophically interested public. Then, 
however, it became the fiist work of Cassirer to be translated 
into several foreign languages, including English and Russian. 
As the title of the book indicates, it is devoted to the problem 
of concepts. (Aithough in the title of the authorized English 
translation, viz., Suhstance and Function^ this fact is almost lost 
sight of.) For more than two thousand years the science of logic 
was based upon Aristotle’s doctrine of concepts, which says 
that generalization is always the result of abstraction: from a 
group of similar things, — for instance, round, oval, square, 
rectangular tables — the attributes common to them all are ab- 
stracted and summarized in a general concept, ^^table.” This 
theory, Cassirer argues, has one decisive weakness: whence and 
how do we get those groups of similar things that we allegedly 
use as the basis for our al^tractions? How does it happen that 
from one perception, say that of a round table, we proceed to 
other perceptions which are s'milar to the hist one and not to 
the perceptions of, for instance, "auto,” "star,” "water,” in 
whidi case we would not obtain a group of similar things? Is it 
not obvious that we use the first perception as a kind of criterion 
with the help of which we are able to decide what belongs to 
our group of similar things and what not? Thus Aristotle’s 
abstraction becomes only possible as the result of a selec- 
tion, of the coordinated activity of the human reason, which is 
the first and fundamental step toward general notions. "What 
lends the theory of abstraction support is merely the circum- 
stance that it does not presuppose the contents, out of which 
the concept is to develop, as disconnected fartietdarittesj but that 
it tacitly thinks them in the form of an ordered manifold from 
the first. The concept, however, is not deduced thereby, but 
presupposed] for, when we ascribe to a manifold an order and 
connection of elements, we have already presupposed the con- 
cept, if not in its complete form, yet in its fundamental func- 
tion.’” 

Thus Aristotle’s theory of concept, based upon the abstraction 

Cawirert Subs^ana and Function, Chicago — London^ it 9^3) p> 
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of common elcmcjats from a group of similar things, js nothing 
else than an obvious ctreulm viciotus> Yet this is not all. The 
thcoiy of abstniction shows also another decisive weakness: in 
order to form a concept only such attiibutcs ate retained which 
aie common to all elements of a given group) whereas all 
particularities are not included in a geneial concept-^lhey aie 
just thrown aside and fade away. And the more general a con- 
cept is, the less attributes it contains, the more pai ticularities 
disappear in the process of abstraction. Yet, “the genuine con- 
cept does not disregaid the peculiarities and paiticulantics which 
it holds under it, but seeks to show the necessHy of the occurrence 
and coniiecbon of just these particularities. . . . Here the inoie 
universal concept shows itself also the mote rich in content,”* 
Scientific concepts are all of this kindj they are general ideas, 
but their true function consists of expressing the rule fiom which 
a number of concrete particular forms can be derived. 

In his Substance and Function Cassirer also undertook the 
difficult task of showing what particular kinds of concepts 
underly the different realms of the exact and nUtuial sciences, 
what is the logical essence of sucli categories as number, space, 
time, energy, and so forth. Cassirer was particularly interested 
in the problem of how the structure of concepts changes its 
character when we pass from one field of science to another j 
for instance, from mathematics to physics, or from physics to 
biology, etc. In canying out this plan, he made, for the first 
time in the history of human thought, the very important and 
successful attempt to g^ve a systematic analysis of concepts 
which underly the science of chemistry. The last part of the 
book is devoted to the theory of knowledge proper, to the con- 
cepts and methods by which human reason transforms sensory 
impressions into the systems of objective science. 

The members of the Marburg school were very proud of this 
new performance of Cassirer, Yet, the opposition came this time 
from a quarter from which it had been least expected — from 
Hermann Cohen himself. Already while reading the proofr, 
Cohen obtained the impression, that — as he expressed it later 
in a letter to Cassirer — ^“our umty was jeopardized.” Especially 

pp. X9-ao, 
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one long paragraph in Cassirer’s book seemed to Cohen to be 
quite inconsistent with the teachings of the Marburg school} 
and, although all of Cohen’s closest disciples were convinced 
that Cohen was mistaken, Cassirer, who invariably held Cohen 
in deepest respect, at once decided to reshape the whole page, 
despite the hict that he did not agree with Cohen and that his 
book was already in the final stages of printing. Upon reading 
the finished book, Cohen wrote to Cassirer: congratulate you 
and all members of our philosophical community on your new 
and great achievement. If I shall not be able to write the second 
part of my LogtCy no harm will be done to our common cause, 
since my project is to a large degree fulfilled in your book.”* 
But the criticism comes after that; “Tet, after my first reading 
of your book I still cannot discard as wrong what 1 told you in 
Marburg' you put the center of gravity upon the concept of 
relation and you believe that you have accomplished with the 
help of this concept the idealization of all materiality. The ex- 
pression even escaped you, that the concept of relation is a 
category) yet it is a category only insofar as it is function, and 
funedon unavoidably demands the infinitesimal element in 
which alone the root of the ideal reality can be found.” 

The controversy goes back to Cohen’s daring attempt to 
establish the infinitesimal numbers as an absolute element, to 
put this absolute element before the whole number and to de- 
rive the latter from the former. There can be little doubt, 
logically as well as mathemadcally, that this is an impossible 
undertaldng) the value of a number depends always on its 
relation to other numbers in which it may be contemplated; 
five is only five in relation to one, yet it is an infinite number in 
relation to an infinitesimal one, and an infinitesimal number in 
relation to an infinite one. Cassirer’s ^^function,” as contrasted 
with “substance,” meant just that: it is impossible to ascribe an 
absolute value to a mathematical element, since this value is 
determined by different relations to which it may belong. 

Cassirer’s theory of concept proved its great fruitfulness for 
the whole field of theoretical knowledge; it freed the principles 
and methods of human reason from the shadow of absoluteness 

* From Cohen’s letter to Cassirer of August 241 1910, 
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and disclosed their functional nature as flexible instiuments of 
human knowledge. And just as the functional concept contains 
a direction, a certun point of view which serves as a basis of 
measurement for the similaiity of single elements and arranges 
them in groups and series according to thmi affinity, so *‘the 
ideal connections spoken of by logic and mathematics are the 
permanent lines of direction, by which experience is orientated 
in its scientific shaping. The function of these connections is their 
permanent and indestructible value, and is verified as identical 
through all changes in the accidental material of experience.”* 

The publication of this important woik brought about no 
change in Cassirei’s academic career j he was still Privatdozent 
in Berlin, and not one single German univeisity invited him, 
even as an assistant professor. Every time a chair in philosophy 
became free, Cassirer was invariably listed by the respective 
Acuity as a candidate, but, oddly enough, his name was always 
put in the second place. Cassirer himself was quite content with 
his limited academic activities m the Univerrity of Berlin j he 
not only never complained, but he did not even seem to feel the 
unfmmess of the situation. He enjoyed his life and work in 
Berlin, his great success as teacher and scholar, even though 
officially it remained unrecognized. 

Harvard University was the first to invite him, in 1914, for 
two years as visiting professor. However, personal reasons pre- 
vented Cassirer at that time from accepting this invitation. The 
same year he was awarded the Kuno Fischer Gold Medal by the 
Heidelbeig Academy. Upon Cassirer’s special request he was 
given a bronze medal instead, and the difference in monetary 
valufr— 3,000 R.M, — was sent to the Red Cross. 

Although Casrirer was highly absorbed by his research work 
academic activities, he still found time to organize and 
direct a new edition of Kant’s works. For this edition he wrote 
an extensive biographical and philosophical introduction to 
Kant’s system. In this introduction he gives a very clear-— both 
popular and truly scientific— picture of the evolution of Kant’s 
central idei» and makes several important contributions to the 
understanding of Kant’s philosophy. Perhaps the most important 

‘ Of, cit., p. 3*3‘ 
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of these contributions is Cassirer’s analysis of the fundamental 
ideas of Kant’s Kritik der UrtMlskraft and his explanation of 
why Kant based his theory of judgment upon two seemingly 
so different roots as the philosophy of art, on the one hand, and 
biology, on the other. 

Thus far all of Cassirer’s publications had been devoted to 
the problem of knowledge. Although he was \ntally interested 
in all the problems of art, ethics, and religion, and assiduously 
worked on them, he somehow did not feel ready to write down 
the results of his research} and meanwhile he was busy with the 
preparations for the third volume of his Efkermtmproblem, 
The outbreak of the First World War changed his plans. He 
was drafted for Civil Service, and his work consisted of the 
reading of foreign newspapers. Thus he was able to contemplate 
the war from different points of view and to obtain a truer 
picture of events; he knew already in the early stages of the 
war that Germany was doomed. Besides, his whole nature was 
absolutely contrary to the imperialistic megalomania of Prus- 
sian militarism. Yet he was a philosopher, not a politician, and 
he found his own way of expressing his attitude toward the 
ultimate spiritual values around which the struggle raged: he 
published his book Freiheit md Form, 

All truly humanitarian and idealistic tendencies of German 
culture, everything which proclaimed the dignity and freedom 
of individuals and of nations — Lessing and Schiller, Kant and 
Goethe — ^was convincingly and eloquently expounded by Cas- 
sirer in this book, providing a magnificent picture of man’s 
struggle for his spiritual liberation, showing Lessing’s cosmo- 
politanism and sublime tolerance, Chiller’s keen sensitiveness 
and passion for freedom, Kant’s radical conception of natural 
right, and Goethe’s redemption of the individual as milestones 
of this eternal process. 

Cassirer showed in this book that his feeling for all forms of 
poetry was just as deep and incisive as his understanding of 
science. His interpretation of Goethe’s lyrics, his analysis of 
Goethe’s poetical work in the different stages of its develop- 
ment belong to the best that has ever been written on this sub- 
ject. Cassirer’s strong artisdc vein enabled him to grasp the 
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inner core of Goethe’s symbols, to provide those symbols with 
profound and most suiptlsing interpretation. “Mahomed,” 
“Pandora” — ^to mention only two examples — in Cassirer’s 
masterly exposition appeared suddenly in a new light and their 
unfathomable wisdom and beauty became visible to anyone. Mo 
less penetrating was his analysis of Goethe’s achievcmeitts in the 
fields of aesthetics, moials, and tehgion. Cassirer always felt 
keenly that great poets and belletrists were, in thcii innermost, 
endeavoting to find a solution to the eternal problems of being 
and Hfe, akin to the search of the great philosophers ^ they only 
expressed thdr thoughts and beliefs in the form of concrete 
symbols and images, and not in the form of abstract reasoning. 
Goethe’s titanic peisonality, the originality, depth and versa- 
tility of his creative power iriesistibly atti acted Cassirer all his 
life, and in a long senes of special ai ticks he followed up his 
study of Goethe. Biilliant was the way in which he icvcaled the 
deepest ideological toots of Goethe’s polemic attitude towards 
Newton, or described Goethe’s conception of histoiy, or com- 
pared the spiritual Worlds of Goethe and Plato. All who knew 
Cassirer personally admitted that his face teminded them of 
Goethej yet their mental similarity was even more striking — ^it 
was the same wide scope of spiritual interests, the same tend- 
ency to regard every event in the light of endless historical 
per^ectives, to transform every single fact into an element of 
an infinite system. It was undoubtedly this affinity of mental 
tendencies which accounted for Cassirer’s unique understanding 
' of Goethe — 

VHit tiicht das Auge sonnenhaft, 

Die Sonne KSnnt* es nie erblickcn. . . . 

World War I brought a deep spiritual crisis in Europe. One 
belief especially had been shattered to its very foundation: the 
i(^ that human reason was a decisive power in the social life 
of man. Whwi, at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
Georges Sorel advanced his theory that not reason but social 
myth was the dri^ng power of human history, that the actions 
or human societies were determined not by objective truth an d 
rool deliberation but by peculiar images, mostly born out of 
hatred, revulsion, contempt^ and filled with strong impulses ai\ d 
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emotions, images, which have nothing to do with truth and 
often represent the greatest possible falsehood — the scholars 
only laughed at him and paid no attention at all to his ^^queei” 
ideas. Yet, the progress of the war and the subsequent years 
which saw the birth of seveial totalitarian ideologies and their 
victorious march to power in the largest countries of Europe, 
ruined and disarrayed by the war, clearly showed the extent 
of truth contained in SorePs social theories. The stoimy pace of 
historical events demanded a new approach to the problems of 
reality, different ways and means for its understanding. This 
was the background for Cassirer’s theory of symbolic forms — 
his great contribution to the understanding of the most vital 
problems of our time and of history. 

When the author of this at tide again met Cassirer, shortly 
after the termination of World Wai I, Cassirer was already 
quite absorbed in his new woik. Cassirer once told how in 1917, 
just as he entered a street car to ride home, the conception of the 
symbolic forms flashed upon him; a few minutes later, when he 
reached his home, the whole plan of his new voluminous work 
was ready in his mind, in essentially the form in which it was 
carried out in the course of the subsequent ten years. Suddenly 
the onesidedness of the Kant-Cohen theory of knowledge be- 
came quite dear to Cassirer. It is not true that only the human 
reason opens the door which leads to the undei standing of 
reality, it is rather the whole of the human mind, with all its 
functions and impulses, all its potenaes of imagination, feeling, 
volition, and logical thinking which builds the bridge between 
man’s soul and reality, which determines and moulds our con- 
ception of reality, “The true concept of reality cannot be pressed 
into a plain and abstract form of being, it rather contains the 
whole mamfold and wealth of spiritual life. ... In this sense 
any new ^symbolic form’ — not only die concept and system of 
knowledge, but also the intuitive world of ait 01 myth or langu- 
age, represents — according to a saying of Goethe’s — a revela- 
tion directed from the inside toward the outside, a 'synthesis of 
world and mind,’ which alone makes certain for us the genuine 
unity of both.”* The whole world of reality can be grasped 

* Ernst Cassireri PMosopMe d$r syrnholhchen Formsn. Vol. 1 ) p* 46. 
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only with the help of certain mental images, symbolic forms, 
and the task of philosophy consists in the understanding of those 
mental and psychical functions which determine the structure 
of these symbolic forms, A queer image of piimitivc totemism 
may be vastly different from the modern conception of foiur-' 
dimentional space, yet they both show a dehnit9 regularity of 
inward structure, they both can be reduced to some fundamental 
functions of the human mind. Even the spiritual world of 
lunatics reveals to an attentive analysis some definite legulorities 
which find their expression in queer but still understandable 
symbolic forms and their study proved to be helpful for the 
diagnosis and treatment of ccitain mental diseases. 

The whole of human culture is reflected in our mind in an 
endless row of symbolic forms, and Cassirer now embarked 
upon the titanic task of first trying to analyz^e the stiucture of 
these forms in general, and, secondly, to show what special kind 
of symbolic foi ms underlie the different realms of human life 
^religion, art, science, social activities. Foi many years the 
^ternal conditions of his life weic greatly favorable to this 
immense task during World War I two new universities were 
founded in Germany, one in Hamburg and the other in Frank- 
furt, both quite progressive and democratic, and the first thing 
they both did was to offer Cassirer a full professorship in 
philwophy, Cassirer decided to accept the offer of the Uni- 
versity of Hamburg because it showed an exceptionally great 
eagerne^ for secuting his services. He never regretted his 
choice — ^in Hamburg he finmd everything he could desire: a 
Jaige and moat interested audience for his lectures, and the 
famous private “Warburg Library*’ with a rich collection of 
materials which Cassirer needed for his researches into symbolic 
forms. Many times Cassirer expressed his positive amazement 
at Ae fact that the selection of the materials and the whole in- 
^rd structure of this library suggested the idea that its 
munder must have more or less anticipated his theory of 
j^mbolic forms as a system of fundamental functions of the 
numau mind underlying all basic tendendes of human culture 
and explaining the particular nature of any one of them, 
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In the years 1923-1929 the three volumes of his PMlosophie 
der symbolischen Forman were composed and published. Based 
upon vast historical and systematical mateiial, the work gives 
a penetrating analyds of Cassirer’s general theory of symbolic 
forms and of its application to the problems of language, of 
myths, and of knowledge. Almost incredible is the wealth of 
concrete facts and original ideas by means of which Cassirer shows 
the fruitfulness of his theory. Almost the entire world’s litera- 
ture on language and myths, almost all the realms of human 
science had been closely explored by him and the particular 
kinds of symbolic forms in those different realms shown in bold 
and broad relief. Yet, even this immense job did not take all of 
Cassirer’s time and energy. During the same years, while work- 
ing out and writing down his Philosofkte der symbolischen 
Forman^ he finished the third volume of his Erkerntnisprob- 
lamy he wrote a book on Einstein’s theory of relativity and pub- 
lished liteially scores of philosophical and literary articles. Be- 
sides, he eagerly performed his duties as academic teacher, gave 
weekly several lectures and seminars, and was most accessible 
to any student who desired his help on philosophical problems. 

Despite this immense amount of intellectual work which 
Cassirer performed day after day, there was nothing of the 
ivory tower pedant in him; he spent almost every evening in the 
drcle of his family and of his friends, and he showed a lively 
interest in all world-events. It was amazing to what a degree he 
was able to keep abreast of so many things which had no relation 
whatsoever to his scientific work — ^he was a thorough connois- 
seur of classical mudc, and in the classical operas he knew not 
only every single melody, but also every word of the text, often 
even in several different languages. He knew a great deal about 
many fields of sport and was able to discuss some intricate prob- 
lems of passiance or skat. He was even interested — ^in the most 
impersonal manner — ^in stock eimhange prices and tried to 
understand what was hidden behind their seemingly grotesque 
and unpredictable movements. Yet, there was only one game 
which he really cherished: chess. Only on rare occasions did he 
have the time and opportunity to play a game of chess or to 
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analyze the game of an outstanding mastefj but when he did 
take the time for such it absojbed him to su^ a degicc that as 
long as he busied himself with chess he did not hear or see any- 
thing that was going on aiound him. 

This great veisatility proved to be a real blessing to Cassirer 
when, in 1930, he was elected rector of the Univeisity of Ham- 
burg. Now he had to represent the Univeisity at the various 
academic functions and to make speeches on literally every type 
of subject— one day he spoke on the development of modem 
traffic, another day on the breeding of hogs, then again on the 
importance of athletic sports. And the most amazing part of it 
was that the scope of his understanding and the wealth of his 
knowledge were so vast that whatever subject he touched upon 
he was able to illuminate its different aspects and to show its 
true place in the whole of cultural life. 

Fourteen most prolific ycais of his life Cassirei spent in 
Hamburg} into this period fell also two large icscarch works 
on the history of philosophy, one concerning the time of the 
Reformation, the other dealing with the development of Plato- 
nism in England. This latter work, published in 1932, was the 
last one he ever published in Germany. Meanwhile heavy 
storm clouds darkened the skies over Germany, the Hitler 
movement was on the verge of its first decisive victor/) ready 
to take over the Reich government. Already yeais before Cas- 
sirer recognized the gieat danger of this movement) he 
never listened to the speeches of Hitler or his henchmen, he 
never read their books and pamphlets) yet he seemed to know 
with uncanny foresight what Nazism was about to do to 
Germany and to the rest of the world. When their notorious 
slogan* “Right is what serves our Fuehrer” first came up, and 
Cassirer heaid of it, he said: ^TThis is the end of Geiraany.” 
Cassirer, therefore, did not w«t to be dismissed by the Nazis — 
he tendered his resignation immediately after Hitler became 
Chancellor of the German Reich. He knew that there would be 
nothing for him to do in the “new” Germany, and he decided 
to emigrate. Within a very few weeks he was offered three pro- 
fessorships in three different countries— one in Sweden (Upsala 
University), one in England (Oxford University), and one in 
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the U.S.A. (New School for Social Research m New York). Cas- 
sirer went fiist to Oxford, where he lectured for two years 
( 1 933-35)- When he arrived in England, he was only able to 
reaA English, but he could not sfeak a word of it. Yet, thiec 
months later he was already lecturing in English. Meanwhile 
he had received another oflFer, this time from the University of 
Goeteborg (Sweden). He dedded to accept it, but only on one 
condition* that he would be given a personal chair, in order that 
no Swedish professor would have to lose his job. This condition 
was readily accepted, and, in September, 1935, Cassirer went to 
Goeteborg. 

He stayed in Sweden for almost six years j and those years 
again were very fruitful years for him. In 1937 he published 
his book on Detemmtsmus und Indeterfmtmm»s tn der mod- 
emen Phystk. Cassirei- himself regarded this book as one of his 
most impoitant achievements. His capaaty to penetrate into all 
the detmls of the most intiicate problems of modern physics, 
as shown by this book, is tiuly amazing. Cassirer had been 
prompted to embark upon this difficult task by a prolonged and 
somewhat confused discussion which had arisen among several 
leading physicists and which had touched upon the funda- 
mental problems of epistemology, especially upon the principle 
of causality. The stiucture of the atom, the peculiar manner in 
which an electric particle jumps, as it were, from one pre- 
destined trajectory to anoffier, the difficulties in lecognizing 
and characterizing individual elements, and the necessity of 
applying statistical methods to the solution of quantum-theo- 
retical problems convinced many physicists not only of the im- 
possibility of going on exclusively with the methods of the 
so-called classical mechanics but even induced some of them to 
discard the principle of causality altogether and to introduce 
the concept of purpose into the interpretation of purely material 
phenomena. In order to analyze this problem, Cassirer gave 
a vast and detailed picture of the development of the basic 
concepts of mechanics and physics in modern timesj he showed 
the historical continuity of thought, which led to the conception 
of the quantum theory, and convindngly demonstrated that it 
was not the principle of causality which was to blame for the 
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difficulties with which this theory had to sttuggle, but the fact 
that the system of symbols used in it was too narrow; modem 
physics “is confronted With the necessity of applying different 
types of symbols, of schematic ‘explanation,* to one and the 
same occuirence.”“ 

This idea, m which Cassirer saw a consistent method of 
interpretation of the fundamental results of atomic physics, is 
one of the basic principles of his philosophy of symbolic forms. 
He once expressed it in a simple, yet truly classical, manner 
with the aid of the following concrete example: “We begin with 
a certain perceptual experience: with a drawing which we see 
before us. We may turn our attention, first of all, to the purely 
sensory ‘impression* which we comprehend as a simple combina- 
tion of lines.’* Now we change our approach to this geometrical 
figure, we apply to it another set of symbolic forms, and “the 
spatial image bwomes an aesthetic one: I comprehend in it the 
character of a certain ornament^ with which there is connected 
in my mind a certain artistic sense and significance . , . . And once 
again the form of my contemplation may change, insofar as that 
which at fiist appeared to me as a pure ornament now reveals 
itself as the bearer of a mystic-religious significance.*** Thus the 
same thing, in this particular case a geometrical figure, appears, 
when treated from different points of view, as the beaier of a 
very different significance, as a concept with different meanings. 

No sooner had Cassirer finished his epistemological interpre- 
tation of the quantum theory than he began working on the 
fourth volume of the Erkermtmproblem. In this volume, 
which is now avraiting publication, Cassirer is giving us an 
integral analysis of the development of epistemological and 
logical problems for the period of the last hundred years — 
from the middle of the nineteenth century to practically our 
own day. This volume also contains a critical analysis of all 
important movements in the realm of contemporary philosophy. 

“Das SymbolproWom und seine Btdhng Jm Syitem dcr Phllwophle” in 
the 2 e^chnii /dr Atiiknlk and AUgmMin^ Knnsiwts$ttschafti Vol. ai, pp, 194^ 
195. Bath oi the above quoUtions come horn this article, the translation is by 
Che present writer. ' 
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There were two more books Cassirer published during the 
six years he lived in Sweden, both of them very typical of his 
almost incredible versatility and mental adaptability. For, de- 
spite his advanced age, he mastered the Swedish language 
perfectly and so thoroughly imbued himself with Swedish art, 
philosophy, literature, and history that he was able to make a 
very important contribution to the development of Swedish 
philosophy with his book on Hagerstrdm. Cassirer’s second 
book is devoted to Descartes and his relation to the Swedish 
queen Christine} here he discusses one of the most difficult 
problems of Swedish history: why did Queen Christine resign 
her throne? Cassirer attempts his solution of this problem by 
spreading new light upon Descartes, on his influence upon 
Christine, and by giving a broad picture of the spiritual life of 
Europe in the seventeenth century. 

When Cassirer left Germany he arranged everythmg for the 
emigration of his daughter and two sons. One son and the 
daughter joined him almost immediately in England. But it 
took all of five years before his second son could join him in 
Goeteborg. This was a great sorrow of the emigration years — 
he never able to live together with all his children and 
grandchildren, whom he loved so dearly} there was always a 
separation from one or the other* 

In the summer of 1941 Cassirer accepted the invitation of 
Yale Univerrity and came to the United States as^ a visiting 
professor. HU original intention was to remain here two years 
only and then to return to Sweden, where he had, in the mean- 
time, become a citizen. However, the outbreak of World War 
II upset his plans. At the end of two years he was unable to 
return to Sweden and willingly agreed, therefore, to prolong 
his contract with Yale Univerrity for another year. During this 
period Cassirer received an invitation to teach at Columbia 
University and in the summer of 1944, he left New Haven and 
went to New York. 

His arrival in America opened a new page in Cassirer’s life. 
Here again one has to admire his great adaptability. This time 
it was not the English language, which he knew quite well by 
now, nor was it American philosophy the development of which 
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he hftd studied closely foi decades. In Suhttmee end Fitnotion 
one already finds numeious refeiences to Amctlcan scholars 
and philosopheis. But the methods of academic teaching in 
America aie quite different from those of Europe. The co- 
operation between students and professors is much closer and 
more infoimal here than in Europe. Cassirer not only adapted 
himself willingly and easily to these different ways of teaching 
— ^he sincerely liked and gieatly appreciated them. He often 
sud that to work together with a group of eager students who 
recognized no other authority than truth itself and kept ques- 
tioning their teachers until they wete entiicly and thoroughly 
satisfied was to him a new and most fruitful experience. 

During the last twelve years of his life Cassirer devoted in- 
creasingly more time to research in the fields of the social 
sciences. He felt that now the time had come for him to apply 
hU philosophy of symbolic forms to this realm of human culture 
which had always strongly attracted liira, but which he had never 
yet discussed systematically in his boob. There had been good 
reasons for this delay. The social sciences cannot easily free 
themselves from the influence of deeply rooted subjective 
tendencies in the form of national and class ideologies, religious 
and racial prejudices, economic interests, etc. Cassirer undertook 
to explore in the first instance those aspects of human culture 
where the attitude of (at least relative) objectivity could moie 
easily prevail. But the victorious advance of the totalitarian 
ideology in some of the largest countries of Europe finally 
urged him on to take a stand against these destructive forces 
which— as was so obvious to him — ^threatened to engulf the 
whole world. In 1941 he wrote, therefore, his first more 
comprehensive study in the field of the sodd sciences. Even 
this, however, dealt, in the main, with the epistemological side 
of the problem, with the characteristics of the paiticular 
methods and principles upon which this branch of human 
knowledge is based. 

His Essay on published in 1944, and written by him 
in English, contains a comprehensive and integral exposition 
of his philosophy of symbolic forms and their application to 
different realms of human culture. In this book Cassirer not 
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only summarizes his more than holf-a-century long researches 
on languages and science, myth and religion, but he also shows, 
for the first time, at some length the decisive r6le the symbolic 
forms play in the realms of art and histoiical srience. At the 
same time Cassirer also published several Impoitant articles on 
various subjects. In one of them he gave a quite original analysis 
of the Bible and showed why the Nazis had chosen the Jews 
as their ideological enemy Number One — ^while the Nazis 
based their power upon historical and social myths, the Jews 
have always shown little inclination for mythical thought. 

Meanwhile he also persistently worked on what he now con- 
sidered to be his main task, namely, an undertaking of the 
driving forces of human history, especially those forces which 
made possible the appalling growth of totalitarianism in our 
time. In 1944 he hn^y put into finished form a voluminous 
manusaipt which offers his solution to this problem. This book 
— ^whlch was to be Cassirer’s last — is entitled The Myth of the 
Statey and was written in English. Even if this were the only 
book ever written by him, it would still secui e a considerable 
name for him as a scientist and philosopher for many genera- 
tions to come. This book begins with an exhaustive analysis of 
mythical thought, uncovering the intellectual, emotional, and 
volitional roots upon which the myth thrives in the soaal life of 
man. Then it gives a broad and general delineation, quite 
original in nature, of the development of political theoiy from 
the days of the early Greek philosophy to the very threshold of 
our own time, and uncovers, step by step, the technique — ^not 
always clever, but always treacherous and persistent — of the 
modern political myth which led human culture to the brink of 
complete destruction. The result of this penetrating and il- 
luminating investigation into the myth of the state is found, 
in concentrated form, in Cassirer’s following words: 

‘Tn the Babylonian mythology we find a legend that de- 
scribed the creation of the world. We are told that Marduk, the 
highest God, before he could begpn his work, had to fight a 
dreadful combat. He had to vanquish and subjugate the serpent 
Tiamat and the other dragons of darkness. He slew Tiamat and^ 
bound the dragons, Out of the limbs of the monster Tiamat he 
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formed the world and gave to it its shape and its older. . . . The 
World of human culture may be described in the woids of this 
Babylonian legend. It could not arise before the dariuiess of 
myth was fought and overcome. But the mythical monsters 
Were not entirely destroyed. They were used for the creation 
of a new universe — and they still survive in this universe. The 
powers of myth were thus checked and subdued by supciior 
forces. As long as these foioes — ^intellectual, ethical, artistic 
forces — are in full strength, myth is tamed and subdued. But 
once they be^n to lose thdr strength chaos arises again. Myth- 
ical thought then begins to rise anew and to pervade the whole 
of man’s cultural and soda! life.”* 

Despite his advancing age, Cassirer kept on working continu- 
ously, persistently, almost as much as he had worked in his 
youth, and, in fact, throughout his life. How often did he sit, 
Writing at his desk, till late into the night, and the next morning 
the first rays of the rising sun found him again busy with his 
work. On April 13 (1945), the day of his death, Cassirer got 
up very early and spent the whole morning at his desk writingj 
then he went to Columbia Univei'sity, never to return to his 
home. 

Ernst Cassirer belongs to the great tradition of classical phi- 
losophy. Goethe, tiying to define the essence of classicism, once 
said: ‘^Classicism is sanity, romanticism is illness,” and Novalis, 
one of the greatest among the romanticists, unwittingly pro- 
vided the key to this judgment by his assertion that the essence 
of romantidsm consists in the transformation of a single event 
or individual fact into an absolute and general piindple of the 
whole. To Novahs and Schlegel everything Mras the emotion of 
love, even mathematics or a death sentence $ to Fichte and 
Schopenhauer everything was volition, just as to Hegel every- 
thing was Objective Mind or to Schelling intellectual intuition: 
m case one prindple, one function, one spedal power 
dominates and determines the whole. Classicism, on the con- 
trary, always recognioes several prindples as quite independent 

♦ Edwo*'* Non; Appuendy Mr. O^wromky, in nwktng thii qaoutlon, bid 

^ pnUiihcd work, 
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of each other, although closely connected and organically 
related and capable only in their organic interrelatedness of 
creating and forming the spiritual world of man. This was the 
very core of Cassirer’s philosophical conviction. Throughout 
the multifarious realms of human culture he demonstiated the 
originality and independence of their respective symbolic forms 
and at the same time showed the closest connection to exist 
among all these forms, thus uniting them into one organic and 
harmonic whole. So great, moreover, was the scope of Cas- 
sirer’s mental gifts, so inexhaustible his energy, so faithful his 
memory, so deep, swift, and versatile his power of comprehen- 
sion, his mind so original and imaginative, that he was able 
to undertake a unique voyage arcmnd the entire spiritual world 
of man and to discover, on his journey, innumerable treasures 
of human thought. 

Cassirer liked to tell the following story: once he met the 
great mathematician Hilbert, the “Euclid of our time,” and 
asked him about one of the latter’s disciples. Hilbert answered: 
“He is all right. You know, for a mathematician he did not have 
enough imagination. But he has become a poet and now he is 
doing fine.” Cassirer always heartily laughed, when he told 
this story, and he had good reason for doing so, but a reason, of 
which he was never aware : — he had enough imaginadon to ber- 
come a true scholar and philc»opher. His mental associations 
were amazingly rich, colorful, and always quite exact. He 
possessed in high degree the gift which Goethe called “im- 
agination for the truth of reality” or “exact sensory imagina- 
tion,” However keen and daring his thinking was — it always 
remuned measured, objective, realistic. 

Truly original and prolific thinkers are usually very modest. 
Goethe wrote in the introduction to his absolutely new and 
revolutionary conception of botany that, in this work, he had not 
said anything which any man of common sense could not easily 
discover for himself. lOint frankly expressed his regret that he 
was not as gifted as Mendelssohn. And we all know how ab- 
solutely modest is Einstein. Thus, modesty was also one of 
Cassirer’s most outstanding traits. He never claimed that this or 
that idea or conception had first been discovered or formulated 
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by him. On the conttary, he was always in the habit of quoting 
numerous authorities both of the past and in the prcscitl who 
expressed similar ideas; and he always pointed out that really 
important ideas usually appear as the result of the close co- 
operation of many human minds. Goethe’s assertion that only 
mankind as a whole is able to find the truth was pait of Cas- 
sirei’s veiy nature and made him largely oblivious to the 
uniqueness of many of his own deepest insights and significant 
contributions. 

It was this trait of Cassirei’s mental attitude which made him 
so tolerant in all spiritual things and so appreciative of all earnest 
and sincere striving. His deep conviction that truth is im- 
menscly beyond the insight of any one individual mind never 
permitted him to discard any opinion without thorough investi- 
gahon. And, just because he found so much truth in other 
thinkers, he never attempted to found a philosophical school of 
his own. And it was precisely his great love of truth which made 
deliberate falsehood and evil all the more loathsome to him. 
Throughout his lifci therefore, he did not stop lighting against 
falsehood and evil in his own quiet but determined manner. 

Carter was a deeply religious man. He cared little for 
differing rites, rituals, confessions, or denominations; these 
only split mankind into so many groups and often turn them 
ag^nst each other. Yet the very core of any true religion, the 
cosmic feeling, a love as wide as the universe and as intense as 
the light of the sun, was always vivid in his heart. It was this 
feeling which urged Cassiier incessantly to explore all material 
and spiritual things, which filled his heart with deep sympathy 
for everything good in the world, which stretig;thened his will 
to fight for this good. And it was this feeling which was the 
source of his charming humour — the Infinite All was always 
present in his mind, it never permitted him to take either him- 
self or his surroundings too seriously, and he was, therefore, 
able to joke for hours in the most spirited and sympathetic 
manner. ^ 

To the very end of his life Cassirer retained his youthful 
spirit, his vivid interest in all the aspects of life around him and 
his readiness to be helpful to other people. It is difficult to 
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imagine a kinder and more sympathetic person, a man with such 
an absolute devotion to the good. Symbolic of his whole nature, 
therefore, was the way of his passing, on the street he was met 
by one of his students, who addressed a question to him. Cas^ 
sirer turned to answer, smiled kindly at the young man, and 
suddenly fell dead into his arms. 

Dimitry Gawromsky 

Maw York Cirr 
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JN MEMORIAM: ERNST CASSIRER 

This is the locust season o( our days 
When the lipe meadows of the mind are bare, 

This is the month of the never-boin maize 
Upon whose golden meats we shall not faic. 

This is the week of the stunted stalk 
And fruit that is dust on the bones of lock, 

This is the day of the hungry hawk 
And the songbirds dead by the fallen flock. 

This is the noon of our derelict plain. 

The s!un-parched hour of most desolate pain. 

Yet there is a valley where sweet grain glows 
In strong>rooted stands, in tall splendid rows. 

Here toiled in the meadows a man wise and serene, 

And the meadows bore fruit and the meadows arc green. 

Edward Murray Case 
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ERNST CASSIRER 

W ITH the passing of Einst Cassirer one of the great 
philosophical interpreters of human civilization has been 
taken from us. The last true scion of the classic tradition of 
German idealism has been laid to rest. While we are wondering 
whether the Germans will ever be able to produce a new moral 
and intellectual order by returning to the liberal humanism of 
their own past, which they i enounced so violently in recent 
decades, this meeting is a demonstration of our confident faith 
in these ideas as a piecious part of our own culture. 

Soon after the classic school of German philosophy had been 
deprived of its great creative leaders with the deaths of Hegel 
and Schelling, German philosophy lost its dominant position to 
the new natural and historical sciences. Simultaneously Ger- 
man philosophy began to retreat from an active participation in 
the discussion of the fundamental political issues of the age. The 
programs of the political parties were little affected by the 
humane philosophy of the early part of the century. 

In the last third of the century, however, a renascence of 
philosophical thought took place, which is usually called the 
rise of neo-Kantianism. But though a great deal of the new 
philosophical discussion centered around a fresh study and 
appreciation of Kant, the new philosophical movement did not 
aim at the enthronement of the Keinigsberg philosopher as the 
patron saint of a new scholasticism but had much broader and 
deeper objectives. It sprang from the moral and intellectual 
dissatis&ction with the then fashionable ideas which seemed 
incapable of overcoming the growing materialism and natural- 
ism. Many went even so far as to consider these philosophies 
the logical outcome of modern scientific research. In contrast, 

41 
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the new generation of German philosophers asserted that tlie 
progress of the individual natuial and historical sciences 
stemmed very largely fiom the discoveries of classic philosophy 
and that research would lose its direction and meaning without 
a critical awareness of its basic methods. However, philosophy 
was not only to act as a guide to the various academic dcpait- 
ments but was to gain fresh vigor ftom them, 

Ernst Cassiier began his studies when the new philosophical 
movement had already gained influence in German universities. 
Lotze was probably the chief bridge'-builder between the classic 
idealism and the neo-idcalism which then found its leaders 
in Dilthey and in the neo~Kantian schools of Marburg and 
the South-West, represented by Cohen and Natorp and by 
Windelband and Rickert. But it should not be forgotten that 
the sdences and arts took an active pait in producing the new 
philosophy, German mathematics and physics from Helmholtz 
to Planck and Einstein were deeply conscious of their philo- 
sophical roots and not all the historians got lost in contemporaiy 
national politics. Harnack and his school of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, the school of the history of leligion from which Trocltsch 
made his way into philosophy, and Meinecke’s work in the 
history of ideas are only a few examples of the manner in 
which historians helped to buttress the new philosophical mover 
ment. 

Ernst Cassirer took his place among the best scholars of this 
group, and while he remained always grateful for being the 
member of a group of common spirit and purpose, he soon 
began to chart a course of his own in accordance with his 
perpnal gifts. In his early studies Cassirer concentrated on 
achieving a Mer understanding of the much-praised and little- 
known Leibniz, the real founder of the German philosophical 
traction, Leibniz was the father of the theory of knowledge 
which, in contrast to almost the whole philosophy of the i8th 
century, Kant included, saw in the study of nature and of history 
two manifestetions of the one human quest for knowledge. He 
did not consider the humanities a lower, or less mature, form of 
ac^emic achievement. Both were branches of Wtssensehaft, 
science, i.e., both were producing scientific truth though by dif^ 
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ferent methods. Throughout his life Cassirer lemained a stu- 
dent of l^ibm% by keeping abreast both of the progress of 
the natural sciences and of the liberal arts. 

However, Cassirer believed that his basic approach to phi- 
losophy was Kantian in origin. Kant had maintained that the 
way to a transcendental order could be gained only through 
an analysis of the forms and methods of human thought, and 
he had demonstiated the power of his new critical idealism in 
the philosophical study of the natural sciences, ethics, and 
finally aesthetics. The neo-Kantians and particularly Cassirer 
went farther. Their epistemology included the methodology 
of history and moreover of all forms of creative civilization, 
finally encompassing even the expressions of pr&-scientific hur- 
man thought and imagination as revealed in language and 
mythology. 

This is the key to the truly universal scope of Cassirer’s 
studies. In addition to Leibniz and Kant, it was the spirit of 
Goethe which gave life to Cassirer’s thought, 

Wer nicht von 3000 Jahren 
Sich Weiss Rechenschaft zu geben 
Bleibt im Grunde unerihhi en 
Muss von Tag zu Tage leben.' 

In Cassirer’s personality and work Goethe’s program of edu- 
cation became a living reality again. The totality of Western 
civilization was to be reconstructed and made a pait of the 
consciousness of the modern individual and of present-day 
civilization. The study of the processes and creations of civiliza- 
tion would lift the individual to a position from which be could 
see farther than ‘Trom day to day” and could beg^n to grasp 
the ideal forms and categories of the human mind. 

In this version of idealistic philosophy philosophical studies 
became in large sections identical with historical research. In 
general, Cassirer confined his historical interest to the history 
of human thinking and avoided the discusdon of the social and 
political forces. However, he was not satisfied with the old- 

*Trr He who cimiot account for 3000 years it basically inexperienced and 
therefore can only exbt from day to day. 
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fashioned type of history of philosophy which dealt chiefly 
with the doctrines of the leading philosophers, and linked them 
together by a loose chain of abstract speculation. Thus, between 
a social and political interpietation of histoiical civilization on 
one side and a histoiy of mere ideas on the other his history of 
human thought held its own place. His woik ranged from the 
tedious editing of small texts and discoveiics to his monu- 
mental edition of Kant. Beyond the editing it proceeded to the 
analytical and interpietative monogiaphs and articles covering 
ancient science and the philosophy of pmctically all ages of 
Western civilization. Even those hisloiians who care little about 
philosophy cannot by-pass the new histoHcal vistas which he 
opened paiticulaily on the Renmssance and the European 
Enlightenment. 

But as closely as his histoiical and philosophiail studies wete 
intertwined, the unity of his many interests is to be found in 
the philosophical conviction that man can participate in a 
higher older of life only thiough the lealization of the peren- 
nial h>rms of human thought. He drew these philosophical con- 
clusions most clearly in his gieat Erkenntnistlieorie and in his 
Phtlosophie der syfnholischen Formen. Cassirer’s writings mir- 
ror hi more than do those of most of his German colleagues 
his unusual gift as a teacher. He had a unique facility for dear 
and logical exposition, and all the products of his pen display 
his extraordinary sense of balance and aesthetic foim. His ca- 
pacity to project himself into the psycliological and mental 
environment of a past age or of an individual thinker of the 
past did not make him foiget the individual needs of a present- 
day audience or student. His undei standing of human nature 
made him take his listeneis or pupils as seriously as the 
philosophical and historical subjects he tried to expound to 
them. These qualities explain his success as a teacher in Ger- 
many, in Sweden, and in America, 

Cassirer gave up his professorship in Hamburg when the 
Hitlerites came to power in Germany. This was natural, con- 
sidering that he was one of the chief exponents of that liberal 
tradition of German thought which the Nazis tried to destroy 
by all means. But, bring at the same time a Jew, he had to 
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take refuge in foreign countries. No German was as deeply 
steeped in the German cultural tradition and very few had 
contributed so much to its growth within his generation as 
Ernst Cassirer. Many other Geiman scholars who found them- 
selves in a similar situation preferred to cut all their ties with 
their Jewish origin. Prior to EGtler not very many Geimans 
would have criticized anyone for doing just thatj on the con- 
trary, many would have applauded such an attitude. Actually, 
Cassirer’s unwillingness to abandon his Jewish faith proved a 
handicap in his earlier academic career, but he was too honest 
to dissimulate his heritage. He was also conscious that a gicat 
deal of his moral integrity and intellectual strength had come 
to him through his Jewish culture. Nor did this make him feel 
suspicious or bitter. There was little of Heinrich Heine in him, 
but much more of Felix Mendelssohn, to whom he can be 
compared in many respects. As Mendelssohn helped to dis- 
cover for the Germans some of the greatest treasures of then 
cultural past, and at the same time contributed by his own 
creative work to the continuation of thrir classic tradition, so 
did Cassirer in the philosophic held. 

Yet Cassirer’s life and work do not belong to Germany 
alone. The philosophical revival of the last third of the nine- 
teenth century was not merely a German event. It had its 
parallels and found its students in many lands, e.g., in the 
Italy of Benedetto Croce and to a lesser, though considerable, 
degree in modern French philosophy or in the Spain of Oitega 
y Gassett, from where it recently has spread far ovei Latin 
America. Among his German contemporaries, Cassirer was 
probably the one most conscious of the international significance 
of philosophy. Certainly he was the one German philosopher 
of distinction who had least indulged in construing the Kantian 
and post-Kantian German philosophy as a complete refutation 
of the philosophy of Western European Enlightenment. While 
German philosophers and historians were prone to describe 
the Kantian philosophy as a separation of the superior German 
from Western-European civilization, Cassirer was always mind- 
ful of the fact that l^nt had his roots in the Western European 
Enlightenment, or for that matter, that it was impossible to 
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think of Goethe 'mthout Shaftesbury and Spinoza. These weie 
some of the reasons which made him approach Western- 
European thought with the same warmth of understanding 
which he showed in his German studies. He deserved the re- 
spect and affection of the philosopheis of other countries which 
they showed him so often. Never did scholars of so many lands 
cooperate in expressing their admiration for a colleague of theirs 
as happened in the symposium on Histoty «nd Philosophy y 
which the Oxford Press presented to him at his 6oth birthday. 

His knowledge of other civilizations^ his truly cosmopolitan 
outlook, and the fiiendships which he acquired among his 
American colleagues and students, made the years of his exile 
not only bearable, but fiuitful. Others of his age never again 
came into their own after being sepaiated fiom the world in 
which they had spent the major part of their life. No doubt 
the events cast a tragic shadow over the last years of his career, 
but they did not change his fundamental beliefs, nor even his 
joy in reseaich and teaching. The core of his pcisonality was 
unaffected. He was unassuming and undemanding, His greatest 
satisfection ky in giving others knowledge and wisdom. 

Ha JO l-itoLBOKN 
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ERNST CASSIRER 

I T MUST have been in 1920 that 1 first met Ernst Cassirer. 

Although the war had been lost by Germany, the air was 
full of hope. The collapse of material power had produced a 
strong and favourable reaction in the intellectual field, and 
one of the symptoms of this was the foundation, in Hamburg — 
now more anli-militaristic than ever — of a new univeraty. High 
hopes were cnteitaincd for tlie new institution, which was to 
be of good standing and to form an intellectual centre for the 
Hansa city. Of particular importance was the chair of philoso- 
phy, for which Cassirer had been chosen. The new university 
elected a man whose international reputation at that time was 
far greater than the recognition which the older seats of learn- 
ing had bestowed on him. He lent a peculiar dignity to the 
young arts faculty, and an ever-growing number of students 
came to his courses, eager for the truth and for learning, after 
the many deceptions of the war years. 

On a day memorable in the annals of the Warburg Institute, 
Cassirer came to see the library collected by Professor Warburg 
over a period of about thirty years. Warburg’s nerves had 
broken down in 1920 under the strain of the post-war events, 
and he had been sent to Switierlaiid for recovery. Being in 
charge of the library, I showed Cassirer around. He was a 
gracious visitor, who listened attentively as 1 explained to him 
Warburg’s intentions in placing books on philosophy next to 
books on astrology, magic, and folklore, and in linking the seo* 
tions on art with those on literature, region, and philosophy. 
The study of philosophy was for Warburg inseparable from 
that of the so-called primitive mind: neither could be isolated 
from the study of imagery in religion, literature, and art. These 
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ideas had found expression in the unorthodox arrangement of 
the books on the shelves. 

Cassirer understood at once. Yet, when he was leady to 
leave, he said, in the kind and clear manner so typical of him; 
"This library is dangerous. I shall cither have to avoid it alto- 
gethei or impiison myself here for years. The philosophical 
problems involved aie close to my own, but the concrete his- 
torical material which Warbuig has collected is ovei-whclming.” 
Thus he left me bewildered. In one hour this man had under- 
stood more of the essential ideas embodied in that library than 
anybody I had met before. Why, then, did he seem to hesitate? 
I expected that, tf anyone, he would help me with the difficult 
task of continuing the library without its founder. But it seems 
that the workings of his mind would not allow him — or, at 
least, not yet allow him — to be drawn into the dangerous chan- 
nels of Warburg’s creation. Only much later did I undci'stand 
that the reason was not narrowness, but self-restraint. Those 
who knew Cassirer will r*ealizc that the decision to keep aloof 
fr'om certain problems at a certain moment was dictated by 
the austere logic of his own method. 

But, after an interval of waiting, the situation changed 
radically; and, from that moment on, for ten years, I never 
appealed in vain to Cassirer for collaboration. He had begun 
writing the first volume of his PhilosopNe der symhoUschen 
Pomen and, in developing his systematic ideas, he studied the 
voluminotrs concrete material prepared by ethnologists and 
historians. Warburg had collected the very material which 
Cassirer needed. More than that: looking back now it seems 
miraculous that Warburg had collected it for thirty years with 
a view to the very problems which Cassirer was then beginning 
to investigate. In the i 89 o ’8 (inspired by Friedrich Theodor 
Vischer), Warburg had set out to study symbolic expression 
in art. His experience in studying the rites and arts of the 
New Merdco Zonia had taught him that the study of symboUc 
expression in art could not be isolated from that of religion, 
ma^c, language, and science. (In a number of still unpublished 
writing, Warburg had, on the one hand, tried to formulate 
a practical theory of the symbol m the history of civilization; 
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while, on the other hand, he had built up a library containing the 
concrete materials foi these studies, beginning with books and 
articles on the geneial problem of symbolic expression and 
arranging all the histoiical sections with a view to this problem.) 
At the time of Cassirer’s first visit, T>ie Philosophie der symr 
hoUichen Fonnm was just taking shape in Cassirer’s mmd. It 
came as a shock to him, therefore, to see that a man whom he 
hardly knew had covered the same ground, not in writings, but 
in a complicated library system, which an attentive and specula-* 
five visitor could spontaneously grasp. That was the reason why, 
at our first meeting, Cassirer immediately felt that the alterna- 
tive confronting him was either to ignore the Institute or else 
to submit to its spell. 

When the time was ripe for him, Cassirer became our most 
assiduous reader. And the first book ever published by the Insti- 
tute was from Casarer’s pen. It dealt with the pioblem on which 
Warburg had started, namely to establish the categories of 
primitive thought in the primitive cultures proper, as well as in 
modern primitivism, as for example in astrology. 

Warburg was a man of a very imaginative and emotional 
type, in whom historical imagination, nourished by concrete 
historical experience, always struggled against an ardent de- 
sire for philosophical amplification. Yet he had created a tool 
which a master, whose greatest gifts were in the line of systema- 
tization, could use, and who, just at this moment, was eager 
to find the concrete material on which to build his system. 
Cassirer found it laid out in the library of a man who was still 
alive, but who was living in darkness behind doors which 
seemed never again to open for him. 

Years went by. The first volume of Cassirer’s magnum opus 
appeared, while we published some corollaries to it and some 
lectures. One day Cassirer went to Switzerland to pay a visit 
to Warburg. It was a meeting of which both Cassirer and 
Warburg often spoke in later years. The patient had prepared 
himself for this day for weeks and months previously. Cassirer 
came, full of sympathy and with the apprehension and awe that 
mental illness inspires. In the years of anguish and isolation 
Warburg’s thought, which had never been arrested by the ill- 
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ne{.s, had centied around Kepler. Waiburg had come to the 
condusion, although separated £10111 all books, that modern 
thought was born when Keplci broke the traditional supremacy 
of the cirde, as the ideal form in cosmological thought, and 
replaced it by the ellipse. Cassirer, who never took notes but 
possessed a memoiy of almost unlimited capacity, at once came 
to Warburg’s aid, giving chapter and verse for this idea by 
quoting from Kepler. It was, probably, Warburg’s first ray 
of light in those daik yeais. He leaint through Cassiicr that 
he had not wandered in a pathless wilderness, but that his 
scientific thought at least was sane. Cassirer’s memory was 
always miraculous} but it had nevei worked as miraculous a 
cure as it did on that day. 

In later years, when Warburg was back in Hamburg, a warm 
friendsliip sprang up between the two men. Waiburg admired 
the darity of thought and foim in the philosopher} and Cassirer 
was impressed by the man who giasped life and history with 
such passion and who had gone through mental experiences 
which gave every utterance of his about art or religion, about 
philosophy and literature, a deep and wise ring. 

The character of Cassirer’s scholarship, however, was such 
that, though enriched and extended, its intrinac direction was 
never changed by his co-operation with Warburg. A reader 
familiar with Cassirer’s work, but unfamiliar with these per- 
sonal detmls, Would never divine the intimate relationship 
which ejdsted between the two men, so mucli did all the writings 
of those years appear as the necessary continuation of Cassirer’s 
earlier work. When Warburg died in 1929, it was Cassirer 
who spoke at his grave: a commemoration of the strange and 
fruitful meeting of two thinkers of almost diametrically op- 
posed character and tendency. Yet they had one great goal in 
common; to understand the nature and history of the symbolic 
expression of the human mind. 

If the Wsuhurg Institute has grown into a stable institution, 
we owe much of its success to Cassirer’s advice and help. If 
Warburg were alive, he would testify how greatly he admired 
Cassirer. But above all, he would express his deep gratitude to 
the man who, better than any psychiatrist, had helped him to 
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fiaid the way back into the world. Evai those of you who knew 
Cassirer could hardly imagine the immeLise impres^on that his 
clear and calm personality made on a mind cut off from the 
world and striving hatd to reach the port of health by exerting 
his powem of reason. Cassirer^ Olympian and aloof, was yet 
the most humane and learned doctor of the soul. Higher praise 
could hardly be given to any man. 

F. Saxl 

Thk Wakburo Institute 
Universiiy op London 
London, England 
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A STUDENTS NACHRUF 


Friekps of Ernst Cassirer: 

I SHOUU) like you to know something of what the stu- 
dents in the Dcpaitment of Philosophy at Columbia felt for 
Ernst Cassirer, By recounting to you the substance of my own 
experience and my own feelings 1 shall be summing up the 
experience and the feelings of all of us here who were the 
students of Ernst Cassiier, For, my relations with Ernst Cas- 
rirer were suidy typical and most r^rcsentative. 

As a mere apprentice to that trade in which Ernst Oissiier 
vras a revered guild-mastei, I am aware that language is a 
fragile bridge to understanding, and one that is too easily col- 
lapsible. Thus, if someone were to ask me: “How well cUd 
you know Ernst Cassirer?,” I should feel the need of beginning 
my answer by making a certain verbal distinction. In terms 
reminiscent of one of the great pioblems with which FioCcssor 
Cassirer came boldly to giips, I should have to reply: “Just 
what do you mean by the word ‘know*?” 

If by your question you mean to inquire whether I enjoyed 
3 personal friendship with ray teacher, whether our acquaint- 
ance was an intimate one, then regretfully 1 should have to 
answer that in this sense I did not “know** Ernst Cassirer. The 
time was too short, the days were too few for thij? . 

But if your meaning is: “Did I have an understanding of 
the kind of man that Ernst Cassirer was?,” then I should 
answer, and every one of his students would answer with me: 
“I did, and I do.” 

Ernst Cassirer was an exile, a Jew, who wrote: “In our life, 
m the life of a modern Jew, there is no room left for any joy 
or complacency. All this has gone forever. No Jew whatsoever 
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can and will ever overcome the terrible ordeal of these last 
years.” And yet Einst Cassiier was a man whose presence be- 
spoke serenity as swely as do the gieen leaves bespeak the 
springtime. This sereneness of countenance and mind was noted 
by all. But it was not the serenity which is unconscious of the 
storm j it was, lather, a kind of winged serenity which surveyed, 
which comprehended, and yet which nobly overrode the storm. 
And so, having seen this, we knew that Ernst Cassirer was a 
good man. For only the good are serene. 

We wei'C impiessed by the depth and '\mriety of his knowl- 
edge. The depth we were prepared for, but the variety amazed 
us. 1 recall that, after I had seen An Essay On Man, I asked two 
membeis of the depat tment whether Professor Cassirer were 
really at home in all the varied fields surveyed by this book. 
They assured me that, in truth, he was. And I am ashamed to 
confess that 1 was dismayed at this confirmation; for it seemed 
to me that I, a beginner in philosophy, could never hope my- 
self to be the master of such a manifold of learning. But this 
dismay was supplanted soon by a spirit of emulation; and the 
kind of scholarship which was Ernst Cassirer’s became for me 
something to strive for, a goal which I might not attain, but a 
goal which was truly clear, for I had seen it defined in the 
being of a living man. 

In the lecture hall we were particularly impressed by the 
profound and appropriate allusions made to every field of 
knowledge. In the seminar room we learned to wait for the 
brilliant interjection, the almost casual sentence which put a 
philosopher or a problem in a new and more illuminating light. 
In short, we came to realize, all of us, in time, that as a man 
of learning and wisdom, as a scholar, Ernst Cassirer was 
unique. 

He was an ardent man. I understood this on the day of the 
last class he taught. I was on my way to class that day, when 
in the distance I was glad to see Professor Cassirer walking in 
the same direction. I quickened my pace in order to catch up 
with him. When I came closer I saw that, as he walked, he 
Was reading a book, which absorption accounted for the slow- 
ness of his step. As I watched him, he paused to concentrate on 
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what he was reading, and, in that moment, I perceived that 
Ernst Cassirer, at the age of seventy, was moic ardently in- 
terested in the contents of that book than most young men 
have ever been inteiested in the contents of any book. And so 
I did not disturb Professor Cassirer, and I am glad now that I 
did not, for the discreet man does not intrude upon a lover. 

Thus, being serene and good, being learned and wise and 
ardent, being all these things, Ernst Cassirer was a great man. 

And so we, the students of philosophy at Columbia esteem 
it to have been a great privilege and a great honor in our lives 
that, in this gieat university of the New World, wc were the last 
students of the lineal descendant of Immanuel Kant, that wc 
were the last students of the last flowering of German philoso- 
phy. And 1 do not speak from paper or from notes or in 
words formulated coldly and with deliberation, but I speak 
from the heart when I say: We loved Ernst Cassher, 

Edward Murray Case 

Columbia Univsrsiit 
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W E ARE gathered together in a memorial to Ernst Cas- 
aier. We meet here to convey to each other, in some 
poor words, what he meant to us as man and philosopher. It 
will take more, of course, than we have to give In this meeting 
to reveal what significance his work has and will continue to 
have for many otheis besides ourselves j and, fortunately, there 
is to be a volume of studies of his philosophy, where this 
further and more adequate appraisal may have place. But we 
can, at this moment, do something good for ourselves and for 
the memory of our friend, if we simply speak of the things 
that promptly stand out in our consdousness now rather than 
strain at the impossible task of offering a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the whole man and his work. These first thoughts that 
come in the dawning realization of our loss have a very personal 
character. Each one of us has his own individual feelings and 
appreciations. We are sharing these together in this hour and 
making the man we have known even more real for each other 
as we here tell how we best remember him. 

Four years ago, almost to the day, Ernst Cassirer came to 
this country, accompanied by his wife, without whom we who 
have but known him these few years cannot think of him. 
They came here direct from Sweden, on the last ship permitted 
to go out, in May, 194 X, They made themselves at home in 
America, where they already had some dear ones waiting for 
their arrival. 1 believe that we can say that Ernst Cassirer was 
happy here, both in New Haven, where he first came to live, 
and then in New York. 

Let me speak to you after his own &shion. It was always 
his way, when telling of some other thinker or philosopher, 
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first to quote something that was complcicly chai'actcristic of 
the man. He often quoted at gi cater length, some people felt, 
than he needed to do. 1 recall a publisher saying this in ciiticism 
of one of his manusciipts. “We want moic Casshcr,” he com- 
plained, “and less of what other people have thought.” But 
what other people had learned and thought was too important 
to Ernst Casarer to be made so little of. He always knew that 
many artists of the mind had searched for and shaped the 
truths or the problems for inquiry with which he himself was 
concerned and he believed it a duty to give thetr “authority,” 
in this fine and original sense of the term, before he ventured 
to piesent his own contribution to the mattcu This was his 
style of life and thought. It expressed both his generous regard 
for other thinkers and his modest estimate of his own place 
alongside them in the halls of philosophy. 

I have in my hands a piccious document and memento writ- 
ten in his own hand. Last yeai at this time he was saying faie- 
well to his fiiends at Yale. He spoke at the Philosophical Club 
meeting where ail of us assembled to express to him our appre- 
ciation of the thicc good years we had been privileged to have 
together in our study of philosophy. This is what he said to 
us on that occasion* 

Looking back on my long academic life I must regard it as a long 
Odyssey. It was a sort of pdgi image that led me fiom one univcisity to 
the other, from one country to the othei, and, at the end, fiom one 
hemispheie to the other. Thfe Odyssey was rich in cxpeiienccs — -in human 
and intellectual adventuics. What was most delightful and gratifying in 
this long academic journey was the fact that it became .ilso, moie and 
more, a sentimental journey. For at any new plate I was lucly enough 
to find new friends. I found colleagues who weie leady to help me tn 
my work, and I found students who were inteiested in my philosophical 
views. 

When I c-ame to this country I cheridied file hope that the some would 
happen here. And this hope was not ditoppointed. Rut, on the othci hand, 
I found something more and something better— ^mething that passed 
all tny expectations, I was not only supposed to give my own lectures 
and hold my own courses. I was invited to have a sliare in the woik of my 
colleagues. Duung my first year I had the pleasure and the great privilege 
to be invited to a seminar on die philosophy of history . . .5 in my second 
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yeai I could participate in a seminar on the philosophy of sacnce . , 
in my third year we had a conjoint seminal on the theoiy of knowledge. 
. . . That was, indeed, a new experience to me — and a veiy suggestive 
and stimulating one. I look back on these conjoint seminars with real 
pleasure and giatitude. I am sure 1 have learned veiy much from them. 

Of coutse, It was in a sense a rathei bold enterpnse, the bringing 
togethci of so many philosopheis. As a rule philosopheis seem not to be 
very fond of such a close cooperation. They aie apt to disagiee in their 
views, in their interests, in their veiy definition of what philosophy is and 
means. And the task that had to be solved here was so much the mote 
doubtful and risky since thice difiFeient generations were expected to 
have a shaie in a common wotk. To the stiuggle between philosophers 
theie was added the struggle between the generations. In many of our 
modem systems of education we are told that it is hopeless to reconcile the 
views of men belonging to different generations. We are told that there 
is a deep and insui mountable gap between the geneiationsj that every 
new genet ation must feel in its own way, think its own thoughts and 
speak its own language. I legaid this as a misleading and dangetous 
dogma — ^and as a dogma that thioughout my life I found constantly 
contiadicted by my own personal experience. The older I grow, so much 
the moie I become interested in the work and the thoughts of the 
younger men. And I always found that they readily answeicd to my 
Intel est. To my great satisfaction I had the same expeiience heie . . . 

Of coutse the younger people criticized me sometimes rather seveiely, 
They could not always agree with me, they thought perhaps that they 
had outgrown, a long time ago, some of the philosophic ideas and ideals 
that were still very dear to me. But, aftet all, they listened to me and 
they tolciated my very old-fashioned philosophy. They could see my 
point — as well as I could see theirs. 

This ended his “brief report,” as he then called it, on his 
life amongst us, though he had even other things to express, 
more personal, on that occadon. But what he said in these 
words just quoted belongs to no particular group of colleagues 
and students or university. It was as much his message to Co- 
lumbia this year as it was to Yale then. It was his report on his 
American sojourn. And while it reports our academic life as 
he really saw it, it has greater truth still as a revelation of him- 
self. 

That friendship of which he told, the eager interest in ideas, 
the tolejrance of mind . . . “they could see my point as well as 
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I could see theirs.*’ AU this happened because of him. It was 
his doing, “I was lucky enough to find new friends.” Lucky? 
Oh noj he was himself the architect of these rewarding per- 
sonal and academic relations which we all so much eujoy^. He 
was the philosopher who brings to biith the philosophic spirit 
and Way of life in those who lived and worked with him. 

“The older I grow,” he had said, “the more I become in- 
terested in the thoughts of the younger men.” Very few men 
of seventy will even of saying that, and there ore fewer 
still who, if they were to say it, would ever be believed. We 
know that he said this, however, In all smcei'ity and witliout the 
shadow of a boast. He spoke with transparent honesty wheji he 
acknowledged such an intellectual benefit for himself in his 
association with, youth and with the younger scliolars. It was a 
confession made in fine simplicity by one who was a genuine 
teacher of men. 

He rejoiced, as you saw, at the idea especially of keeping 
three generations in touch with each other in common work, the 
young, the middle-aged and the old. He was well aware of the 
risk involved in such an enterprise in education. We realize 
from Ws own words, too, that he felt the severity of the youth- 
ful criticism directed at his particular philosophic belief} and 
ideas; Imt we saw him, too, meeting the critidsm with reason 
and patience and generosity, and it was, in fact, by so doing that 
he brought several generations so happily together in adven- 
tures of learning. Here is another classic trait of the philosopher. 
We all remember Socrates at the same age and doing the same 
things. 

No man of his high calib^ could live through these last 
twenty-five years without giving profound thought to the 
whole plight of humanity in all the nations of the world. He 
knew what adversity meant close at home. His knowledge of 
T^t periods of history brought multitudes of other instances 
that could Weigh down the spirit with a heavy burden. He was 
se^tive to the pain and the hopelessness that many have to 
suffer and must continue to suffer. Yet his vision kept in view 
the chgmty ^d continuity of man’s long struggle forward to a 
life that befits humanity. Thus he succeeded in attaining sere- 
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nity himself. Yet he was never aloof and abstracted, for he 
gave thought and intUvidual sympathy for the small personal 
trials of everyone whom he knew. It was good for one’s soul 
to be with him. And no one who knew him at all could miss 
that cheerfuinfiss which was a sort of spiritual radiance that 
warmed and brightened our fellowship. This is the thing, 1 
believe, we should bear in mind now, as we go on to recall all 
the other things that Ernst Cassirer has meant to us. 

Charles W, Hendel 

PeFASTMENT op PHILOtOPHr 
Vale Umiveesity 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF ERNST CASSIRER* 


H onored by tlie invitation to contribute to the Cassirer 
volume, I should like to carry out this assignment by 
saying something about Cassireft the man, as well as about his 
philosophical significance. 1 had the privilege of studying Cas- 
sirer’s works even before 1 fiist heard his lectures in Hamburg 
dunng the summer semester of 1928, I then met him in the 
Spring of 1929 at the Second University Congress in Davos} 
and since 1934 1 have been in closer personal relationship with 
him, which led to my spending a month with him in Gdteberg 
in the summer of 1936, for the purpose of co-operating on a task 
which, due to unforeseen circumstances, was never brought to 
completion. The last word I ever had fiom him was a postcard, 
dated May 1940, expressing his concern over how I had fared 
since the invasion. Shortly thereafter I was interned, and when 
the war was over the news of his death reached me. 

When I was a young student, Ernest Cassirer’s works on the 
history of the theory of knowledge, Substance and Fumtiony as 
well as on Einstein’s theory, opened up to me the whole world 
of scientific thought, which was far removed from a student of 
classical philology. This study became determinative for my 
philosophical development, insofar as I learned from it the 
nature of natural science in contrast to cultural (social) science, 
and how the former has gradually created its own correct path 
for itself, a path which leads form Galileo through Newton to 
Einstein and the modems. If, as a young admirer of the Greeks, 
one is inclined to take all of Plato’s and Aristotle’s specufative 
thought for immutable truth, then nothing is more instructive 
than to take cognizance of the inexorable course pursued by 

* Tnuulated by Dr. Robert W. Bxetoll. , 
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science since the Renaissance. To this end Cassher’s ErkettnmU- 
problem is an excellent guide. Endowed with a wonderfully 
flexible style, he knows how to transpose himself into eveiy 
point of view, to present it coit opiorej and at the same time to 
trace the great lineage which leads from speculative ontology 
and abstiact verbalism to the lational empiricism of modern 
natural science. It is most gratifying that the three volumes 
which carry the treatment up to Hegel, are veiy soon, thiough 
the interest of Professor Hendel of Yale, to be completed with 
the fourth volume, which Casarer had left in manuscript. In 
this major work of its kind Cassirer exhibited an unexcelled 
mastery, command, and disposition of his mateiial, and in 
addition, a luminous facility of piesciitation, which' remains 
unique in German philosophy. It is a history of recent philoso- 
phy fiom the standpoint of the progress of the natutal sciences. 
It may be that here and there in the quotations there is some 
room for impiovement: the whole [work] is (he expression of 
an idea, which emerges clearly from the development of the 
natural sciences in modern times, the idea, namely, of the transi- 
tion from metaphysical specoiation lo rational understanding. 
Here it is shown how, by a gradual pi ocess of ti ial and error, and 
under the decisive influence of Kientific savants, the intellectual 
and technical mastery over nature lias come about j and how, in 
this process, the basic viewpoints have altered. One cannot claim 
that any old philosophical position fits into this development 
equally well: ontologism sees itself compelled to separate the 
empirical development of science from the philosophical deter- 
mination of fundamental principles, in order thus to keep the 
changes of empirical science far away from the philosophical 
enterprise. Cassirer demonstrated at what cost the e ploristic 
and established results of philosophy are purchased by this 
method. He also showed how the historical development has 
shoved aade this dualism, which amounts to a doctrine of the 
twofold natuie of truth, and how Kant’s method of the analysis 
of basic principles — an analysis which proceeds from the very 
fact of eadsting science — does justice to the progress of science 
without robbing philosophy of her own task. Further, he showed 
how the application of Kant’s analysis to natural science today 
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makes it necessary to go beyond the content of Kant’s doctrine. 
Of this the Relativity theory is the classical demonstration, inso- 
far as it modifies the intuition of space and time, which Kant 
still was able to lay down as the foundation of physics. This 
[theory] makes it clear that the advance of knowledge consists 
not only in the mateiial of new experience being incorporated 
into the fixed categories, but also in the fact that the basic as- 
sumptions themselves must be revised from time to time, in 
order to bring new facts into non-contradictory connection with 
old. Philosophically considered, Cassirer taught how to extend 
the idea of the process under which the Marburg school sub- 
sumed “knowledge,” to include the basic categories themselves 
and their determination — thereby going beyond Kant and his 
oithodox adherents. This was the only way of safeguarding 
Kantianism against the reproach of dogmatism, and of prevent- 
ing it from being left behind by the advance of science, as had 
happened in the case of ontological speculation. Through his 
“scientism” Cassirer’s philosophy has achieved an international 
reputation which puts him close beside the kindred figure of 
L^on Biunschvicg. At Davos I was present at conversations 
during which the two thinkers made the discovery of their 
spiritual affinity. 

Cassirer was so many-sided, that his total work was far from 
exhausted by his writings in the field of epistemology. To others 
it may be left to come to closer terms with the abiding merit of 
his studies in the history of epistemology, in theory of relativity, 
and in the problem of causality in recent physics. 1 turn now to 
his philosophy of culture, set down in the first two volumes of 
the PhilosofhM der symbolischen Formen, In 1923 appeared 
the volume on language, and in 1925 that on mythical thought. 
The first is a phenomenology of the formation of our world- 
view in terms of a philosophy of language; wheieas the second 
volume lays bare the driving force which conditioned the crea- 
tion of a religion. Cassirer was the first to apply the basic ideas 
of neo-Kantianism concerning spirit and its creafave energy to 
the pre-srientific world-view. Here, too, he was guided by that 
historical sense which distinguishes his treatment of the problem 
of knowledge. With the aid of an intensive study of the struc- 
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tures of primitive languages — for which the Warburg Institute 
in Hamburg provided him with the materialS"he sought to 
construct a line of development leading from the most ele- 
mentary categories of the world to the more objective ones, and 
finally to the cognitive results of the sciences. The primitive 
languages, taken as witnesses to a very remote stage of the hu- 
man grasp of the universe, offered him valuable supporting 
evidence for his notion of the gradually advancing **symbolical” 
formation of the world-pictuie, whi^ in the interest of ob- 
jectivity and of comprehensive unification, gels farther and 
farthei away from the oiiginal, primitive intuitions. He showed 
in a convincing manner how an originally strong, vital, and 
qualitatively conditioned world-view gives way gradually to an 
objective and more universal one, this transition attesting itself 
in the transformations of language as it proceeds from a sensory, 
qualitative stage to a symbolical-abstract mode of expression. 
Thus it becomes clear how the requirements of science make it 
necessary to introduce symbols which in predsion and fiuitful- 
ness surpass those of language. 

One may pet haps harbor some doubt as to whether the cur- 
rent linguistic structure of a sodety is, indeed, always so feithful 
an expression of its manner of thought and feelings — ^whether 
now and then, let us say, the external stiucture may not be in- 
adequate to the thought-content. No damage is thereby done 
to the methodological prindple of Cassirei’s theory of language, 
and it is to be gratefully a^nowledged that thiough him the 
researches instigated by Wilhelm von Humboldt and by Wundt 
have been friutfuUy condnued and have received their philo- 
sophical fbundadon. The basic idea which sustains both the 
theory of language and the theory of knowledge is the hict 
that, by introducing symbols, the human consdottsness succeeds 
in ordering and governing the welter of sensations. The cate- 
gories expressed in languages pave the way for that lo^cal 
order for which the sciences are striving. 

Cassirer’s philosophy of culture is a philosophy of the logoSt 
not in the narrow sense of “ratio” or of die intellect in the purely 
theoredcal sense, but rather in the sense of that spiritual, form- 
indocuig energy which appears In science, society, and art. As a 
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critic Cassirer was as ill disposed to metaphysics as toward that 
irrationalism which stined mightily in Germany between the 
two world wais. His Kantian lationalism was bound to come 
into conflict with the intvutionism of the waxing phenome- 
nology, and especially with the ontological and “philosophy of 
life” stamp which Heidegger imparted to it. The Kant inter- 
pretations presented by Cassirer and Heidegger, together with 
the ensuing discussions, constituted the focal point of the Inter- 
national Davos University course in 1929. 

The two standpoints could be mutually clarified, but they 
could not be brought any closer together. Cassirer [on his part] 
emphasized the spiritual law, the form, by means of which man 
liberates himselfs from his immediacy and his anxiety. This is 
the way in which the finite mind participates In the infinite. 
Whereas Heidegger expounded his book on Kant and the Prob- 
lem of Metaphysics y which had just been published. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that Kant’s central problem was not at all 
that of scientific knowledge, but rather the problem of the 
metaphysical comprehension of being. Kant’s philosophy he de- 
clared to be a philosophy of finite man, whose access to the In- 
finite is denied, but whose orientation toward the transcendent 
confirms his very finitude. The difference was clear. Heidegger 
per»sted in the termmas a quo, in the situation at the pc»nt of 
departure, which for him is the dominating factor in all phi- 
losophizing. Cassirer [on the other hand] aimed at the 
terminus ad quern, at liberation through the spiritual form, in 
science, practical activity, and art. The contrast was not theoreti- 
cal, but human. Here stood, on the one side, the representative 
of the best in the imiversalistic traditions of German culture, a 
man for whom Idealism was the victorious power which is called 
to mold and spintualize human life. This man, the heir of Kant, 
stood there tall, powerful, and serene. His effect upon his 
audience lay in his mastery of exposition, in the ApoUoman ele- 
ment. From the beginning he had within him the liberal culture 
of Central Europe, the product of a long tradition. In both 
spiritual lineaments and external appearance, this man bebnged 
to the epoch of Kant, of Goethe, and of Kleist, to each of whom 
he had dedicated some of his literary efforts. And over against 
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him stood an altogether difFercnt type oI man, who struggled 
with Cassirer over the deepest intentions of Kant’s writings. This 
man too had a gigantic intellect. As a man, however, he was 
completely different. Oi -petit bourgeois descent from southwest 
Germany, he had nevei lost his accent. In him this was readily 
forgiven, being taken as a mark of fiim-rootedncss and peasant 
genuineness. There was, however, much more that was of intei'- 
est in this man. In his youth he was destined for the priesthood, 
and was to receive his seminary education at Constance. He ran 
away, however, and became a renegade. At home as almost no 
one else in Aristotle and the scholastics, in Kant and Hegel, he 
consti acted for himself a philosophy which, on the side of 
method, came close to the phenomenology of his teacher, Hus- 
serl. In point of content, however, this philosophy was of course 
entirely his own: there lay feelings at the base of it which 
were concealed by the gigantic intellectual superstructure. But 
when one listened to his lectui-es, listened to this gloomy, some- 
what whining and apprehensive tone of voice, then there flowed 
forth the feelings which this man harbored or at least which he 
knew how to awaken. These wcic feelings of loneliness, of op- 
pression, and of frustration, such as one has in anxious dreams, 
but now present in a clear and wakeful state of mind. 

The bearer of this mood-philosophy had the ear of Germany’s 
academic youth, not on account of his prodigious knowledge of 
the history of philosophy, but lather because he translated feel- 
ings which in that youth found a soil already prepared. This 
man came to be regarded as the great hope. His searching book 
on Kant had succeeded in showing those dark, melancholy feel- 
ings as determinative even for the philosophy of the famous 
sage of Konigsberg. Man is a finite being and cannot escape his 
finitude — this, the book taught, was to have been the drepcst 
meanings of Kant’s thought. This carried conviction, from the 
very first, for the youth of a land where the feeling of frustra- 
tion had for ten years now been alive in a sense other than the 
merely metaphysical one. The little man with the sinister wilful 
speech, who was at home with these morose feelings, who loved 
to say that philosophy is no fun, the despiser of Goethe — [this 
man] over against the representative of l^lightenment, basking 
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in spiritual foitunej foi whom the philosopher’s life was joy and 
Inspiiation) and who in Goethe paid homage to the universal 
man. 

The whole discussion was the intuitive representation of this 
profound cleavage between the two men. The one abrupt, nega- 
tive, his attitude one of protest j the other kindly, gracious, ac- 
commodating, always concerned to give his partner more honor 
than he deserved. The two men reached an agreement on the 
meaning of Kant’s Schematism, which represents the original 
intei'mingling of sense and understanding. This, however, left 
the main questions undecided: each one viewed Kant from the 
standpoint of his own humanity, with the difference, however, 
that the one admitted that metaphysical expressions are not 
lacking in the text, whereas the other would in no wise grant 
that the main concern of the Oitique of Pure Reason was aimed 
at grounding the scientific knowledge of nature philosophically. 
Long went the discussions back and forth, until finally they 
terminated. The conclusion was not without human symbolism; 
the magnanimous man offered his hand to his opponent: but it 
was not accepted. 

The Davos conversations were symbolical of the tragic decline 
toward which German philosophy was hastening. "Whoever 
at that time still did not grasp what was going on, could get a 
glimpse of it four years later, when fate divided tiie two Kant 
interpreters as irreconcilably as had their manners of thought: 
for Ernst Casarer there no longer was any room in Germany. 
He emigrated to Oxford. In the same year his opponent in the 
Davos discussions was appointed rector of the "University of 
Freiburg, and in his inaugural address professed himself un- 
reservedly for National Socialism. Germany’s spiritual collapse 
had taken place, and Heidegger placed his philosophy at the 
service of the self-destruction of the German intelligentsia. 

When Ernst Cassirer was forced to leave the University of 
Hamburg in 1933, he stood at the peak of his international 
reputation. It was primarily because of him and Husserl that 
German philosophy, at that time, flourished before the world. 
For the regime, quite naturally, this was no reason whatsoever 
for making an exception in his case. On the contrary, interna- 
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donal recognition was then taken as a proof of unreliability, 
especially if on top of this one was a non-Aryan. Cassirer lov^ 
the free-thinking Hambuig, whose newly founded university he 
had co-operatively helped to build ever since 1919* leave- 
taking must have been painful, perhaps even more so than the 
cutting injustice perpctiated by his dismissal. So magnificent 
a person was he, however, that no word of bitterness was ever 
heard from him about the injustice done. With Olympian 
serenity he depaited. A man who for many years had lived in 
Cassirer’s shadow became his successor, and eiqpressed his pleas- 
ure at the course of events. Cassirer lapidly made fiiends in 
Oxford. He learned English and delivered lectures. It was not 
easy to gain a genuine understanding for neo-Kantianism. It 
was during his stay in England that Cassirer celebrated his 
sixtieth birthday. The co-operative volume, Philosofhy and 
History, which was presented to him on this occasion (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1936) is a living testimonial to the diversity 
of influence and of inspiration which ladiated from him upon 
philosophers and historians of culture in all countries. The 
twenty-two essays had been edited by Cassirci’s student Kli- 
bansky and the Oxford Kantian scholar and historian of phi- 
losophy, H. J. Paton. The contributions came from England, 
France, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and 
America. In the pre&ice the editors wrote: "It is our hope that 
this book may bear witness to that enduring spiritual bond which 
unites schol^ of different countries and different traditions.” 
The name of Cassirer actually symbolized a universalism and 
internationalism which recognizes every member of mankind for 
its spiritual contribution to the whole culture pattern, on the 
presupposition that through such mutual recognition, the unity 
of manidnd will be honored and promoted. 

The further course of Cassirer’s life was to bear still further 
testimony to this universalism. In 1935 he emigrated to Sweden, 
where his former student Jacobson vacated for him the chair 
in philosophy at the University, while he himself accepted the 
appointment as Governor of the Province of Bohnslau. Here 
too Cassirer made devoted friends and enthusiastic students. 
And here in the summer of 193 ^ 1 ^ bad the privilege of bring 
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allowed to carry on a series of conversations with him in a sub- 
ject for which we had conceived the plan of a co-operative 
volume during his stay in Amsterdam: the Influence of the 
Greek language on philosophy. Was Greek from the very first 
a language well adapted to philosophical thought? Or did the 
thinkeis rather take the instrument at hand in its natural state 
and adapt it to their particular needs of expression? How far 
does the unconscious influence of the inner linguistic form of 
Greek extend to the construction of metaphysical concepts? 
These and similar questions we discussed intensively; during 
which process Oissirer unfolded his masterly gift of intellectual 
sympathy and dialectical skill. After these preparatory conversa- 
tions we promised each other to work them out during the next 
summer. It never got that far. Since 1936 I have remained in 
correspondence with Cassirer, but have never seen him again. 
A very promising participation in a Hegel confcience at Amers- 
foort had to be declined by him for reasons of health. In Sweden 
too Cassirer did fiuitful wotk. His stay in the North furnished 
him the occasion for taking up his Cartesian studies once more 
and for engaging in documentary research on Descartes’ life in 
Stockholm. The ftuits of these years were many an article in the 
philosophical journal Theoriaj edited by Ake PetzSll, a book 
on the development of the concept of causality, and the book on 
Descartes. 

In May, 1941, Cassirer came to America with the last ship 
which was permitted to make the crossing. Of his work at Yale, 
until 1944, and at Columbia until his death on April 13, 1945 } 
Professor Charles Hendel has given a beautiful account in the 
Journal of Philosophy and Phenomanolopcal Research (Sept., 
1945, 156-159). The quotation there reproduced really consti- 
tutes the autobiography of Ernst Cassirer. A great man looks 
back upon the Odyssey of his life, in the course of which he has 
had to wander from land to land and from continent to conti- 
nent. He (fid it modestly, cheerfully, and magnificently. Sub- 
jectively considered, this man’s gratitude to others is perfectly 
sincere; whereas taken objectively, it is not without irony, since 
it was not he but the others who had cause to be grateful. But 
that is the way Ernst Cassirer was; he sought no glory, and yet 
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he gained itj he esteemed others higher than himself, but 
actually was theii supeiior. This was the secret of the inspiiing 
and uplifting effect which emanated from his presence. There 
was nothing m him of professorial vainglory, and yet he was a 
teacher beyond compare. He did not hesitate to dtc the wiitings 
of a man who had lived for many years in his shadow and who 
was openly jealous of him. And I can still hear him speaking, 
in Davos, to a veiy young instructor: “You and I have the same 
philosophical interests, and I am very glad of this.” This was his 
self-gjving virtue, the genet os\te of the Descartes he so greatly 
admired. One scaicely knows what to matvel at most, this man’s 
gigantic intellect, his consummate form of expression, or his 
chivalious humanity. 

His philosophy reveals his character through its capacity for 
transposing itself sympathetiotlly into various and sundry phil- 
osophical viewpoints, without thereby losing the distinctive 
lines of his own thinking. To the editor of this book I have to 
express my gratitude for the oppoitunity of beating witness, by 
a short and fleeting sketch, to my grateful admiration for a man 
to whom German philosophy owes more than to any other of 
its current lepresentatives — (viz.,) that in the time of its shame 
and its decline, it has been able to maintain its age-old renown 
in the eyes of the world, 

Hekdrik J, Pos 
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CASSIRER’S CONCEPTION OF PHILOSOPHY 

I F IT IS the mark of a great thinker that death cannot 
interrupt the continuity of his intellectual influence, and 
if, furthermore, an ever grovnng demand for his published 
thought may be taken as one way of measuring his greatness, 
the late Ernst Cassirer must well be accorded this rare title. 
Within three years after an untimely death cut short his teach- 
ing career at Columbia University, there have rolled off the 
presses several printings of his Essay on Mm (first published 
in 1944), Language and Myth (translated in 1946 and already 
out of print) and Myth of the State (fourth printing since 
1946), all of which have simultaneously been translated into 
Spanisli and some of which will soon appear in French, Ger- 
man, and Dutch, In addition, we may expect in the not too 
distant future English editions of Determinism and Indeter- 
minism in Modem Physics' the fourth volume of his famous 
Brhenntmsproblem* the Philosophy of the Enlightenment^ 
and possibly, the Logic of the Hutnam^s* Spanish transla- 
tions of Kan^s Life and Work* and the Philosophy of Sym- 
bolic Forms* as well as posthumous publication in German of 

* Deummsmut md Indet^rwlnUmus in d$r modemen Thysihi Historische utid 
aystematuche Stuclien zum Kausalproblem. (Goeteborgs Hoegskolai Arsskrift. Voli 
193d) } iX| 265 pp. 

*To be published sometime in 19481 this volume will deal with physical} 
biological and historical methods. (Appiox. 500 pp ) 

^Die Philosothn der Aufkla^rtmg^ (Tuebingen} Mohri 1932) | 491 pp. 

* Zur LogiJb der KulHtt^ssnnscAaftenj Fuenf Studien. (Der Gegensund der 
Kulturwissenschafti Ding- und Ausdruckswahmehmungi Naturbegri^^e und Knl- 
turbegrilFc} Formproblem und Kausalproblem j Die *^ragoedio der Kultur”.} 
(Gocteborgs Hoegskolas Arsskrifti Vol XLVUs 194^)} i 39 PP* 

*Kant*s Lebsn md Lehre* Vol XI of £. Cassirer’s edition of KanJ^s SehrlfUn 
(Berlin} Bruno Cassirerj 1918) ) viii, 448 pp* 

* PhUosofhie der tymbplkclm Formen (see BthUogrefhy In this Vol ) 
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his Klemere ScMftm' and the collection of essays into a 
Goethe-hook, 

How, if these publishing announcements may be taken to 
reflect a considerable preoccupation with the woik of Cassirer, 
such interest is certainly not pioperly taken cognisance of in our 
teaching curricula. It is doubtful whether in any of the many 
courses, offered on the subject of ‘^Contemporary Philosophy” 
in American colleges and univeisities, more than summary- — 
if any — ^mention is made of the philosophy of Cassirer. In the 
case of this thinker, we seem to be facing the rather familiar 
paradox that a lively ‘interest’ in his philosophy goes hand in 
hand with just as lively an ignoiance conceining what his 
philosophy is about. Although theie is undoubtedly more than 
one reason for this circumstance, a decisive one, I believe, must 
be seen in the fact that, whereas Cassirer achieved early fame 
with his historical works, his philosophy proper was not de- 
veloped befoie the publication of his P/tihsop/iio dar sym- 
bolischenFormen^ the latest volume of which appeared in 1929, 
at a time when in Germany phenomenology and the 
fhilosophischgn^’ prccuisois of existentialist philosophies had 
all but eclipsed the classicism of Cassirer’s theme and style. 

Cassirer’s philosophy proper has, accoidingly, neither re- 
reived the attention that a Get man intelligentsia gave to lesser 
intellectual events in the anxious pre-Hitler yeais nor has an 
English-speaking audience had the opportunity to satisfy — ^by a 
closer study of a translated veision of the Phtlosophia d^r 
sytnbolhchen Fotmfit*- — ^the interest in his thought which such 
books as An Essay on Man and Z^nguaga and Myth have al- 
^dy provoked. Although it is to be hoped that arrangements 
for an English translation of Cassirer’s magnum opus will soon 
be made, m the meantime there may be some value in sketching 
somewhat broa^y what may be tetmed his ‘conception of phi- 
losophy,’ To this purpose we shall examine Cassii er’s symbolic- 

rm concept, upon the proper understanding of which hinges 
both his conception of what philosophy has been and what it 
must be, if it is to give full and impaitial attention to the 

of ** pwviowly publlAod CNayi, moit of which #« out 
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phenomena of the “natural” as well as of the “cultural” 
sciences^ to both the Natur- und Kidpurwissemchaftm, 

The Symbolio — ^Form Concept 
a. Tertnmological Sstinctions 

The term “symbolic form” is employed by Cassirer in at 
least three distinct, though related, senses: 

(i) It covers what is more frequently referred to as the 
“symbolic relation,” the “symbol-concept,” the “symbolic func- 
tion,” or, simply, the “symbolic” (das Symholisohe). 

(a) It denotes the variety of cuhtsral forms which — as myth, 
art, religion, language, and saence — exemplify the realms of 
application for the symbol-concept. 

(3) It is applied to space, time, cause, number, etc. which — 
as the most pervasive symbol-^dlations — are said to constitute, 
with characteristic modifications, such domains of objectivity as 
listed under (2). 

In correspondence with this division, wc shall in the sequel 
deal fit St with the “symbol-concept.” Indication will be given 
of both the “cultural” import attributed to it by Cassirer and 
the essentially Kantian epistemological provi^ons within which 
it is developed. We shall attempt an adequate definition of this 
concept and consider both objections and a possible defense for 
its maintenance. We shall examine, secondly, how a philosophy 
thus oriented may be conceived as a transition from a critique of 
reason to a critique of culture. As such, it would suggest a 
widening of the scope of philosophic concern by putting the 
“transcendental question” beyond saence to other types of 
institutionalized activities which, such as art, language, science, 
etc., actually define the meaning of the term “culture.” And, 
thirdly, we shall view Cassirer’s inquiry into symbolic forms as 
a study of the basic (intvutional and categorial) forms of syn- 
thesis (space, time, cause, number, etc.) and their characteristi- 
cally different functioning in a greater variety of contexts than 
was considered by Kant. If presented thus, one could clarify just 
what type of metaphysics would be both possible and profitable 
within Cassirer’s philosophy of symbolic forms. 
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b. The Symhol^oncept. Efistemolo^cal considerations 

As the most universal concept to be formukted within Cas- 
sirer’s philosophy, the symbol-concept is to cover “the totality 
of all phenomena which — ^in whatever form — exhibit ‘sense in 
the senses’ (Shnerfaellmg itn Simtliehen) and in which some- 
thing ‘sensuous’ (ein Shml/ches) is represented ns a particukr 
embodiment of a ‘sense’ (Sedeutuftg, meaning),”" Here a 
definition of the symbol-concept is given by way of the two 
terms of the “sensuous” on one hand and the “sense” (mean- 
ing) on the other, and a relation between the two, whicli is most 
frequently referred to as “one lepresenting the other.” The 
extremely general chaiacter of this pronouncement must be 
noted. Cassirei’s claim exceeds by far what has oi’dinarily been 
admitted about the “symbolical chaiactei” of knowledge. Al- 
though not all philosophers would subscribe to the idea that 
all knowledge is of a mediate type, it could perhaps be said that 
to the extent that knowledge is taken to be mediate, it may also 
be said to be “symbolical” by virtue of its dependence upon 
(sets or systems of) signs which dctciminc the discut sive 
(linguistic or mathematied) medium within which it is attained. 
Whereas the history of ideas discloses a varying emphasis put 
by different thinkers upon sometimes one, sometimes another 
of the (symbolic) media to be trusted for the grand tour to the 
“really real,” it also appears to substantiate Cassirer’s general 
formuk) according to which all knowledge — as mediate — is 
defined as implying (besides an interpretant, mind, Geist) 
both, the given-ness of peiceptual signs (sensuous vehicles, ein 
Sinnliches) and something signified (meaning, Sim). But, al- 
though Cassirer’s above quoted symbol-definition would indeed 
be wide enough to cover such area of considerable agreement 
witii respect to the symbolically mediate character of knowl- 
edge, note that it formulates no restrictions with respect to 
cognitive discourse. The “representative” relation which is 
^rted^ to hold between the senses and the sense (mean- 
ing) is, in other words, not taken to be exhaustively defined by 

*PMhstfla» iut symhoUtchtn Pomnif Vol. lit, 109. To be ebbwvbited 
beneetoitbecfXf. 
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grammatical, logical, or mathematical syntax-types, which de- 
termine the conventional forms of discourse within which 
knowledge is held to be mediated, Instead, it is to cover “the 
whole lange of all phenomena within which there is sense in 
the senses,” i.e., in all contexts in which (e.g,, on the expressive 
and intuitional levels) experience is had as of “characters” 
(persons) and “things” in space and time. The issue, therefore, 
of a confrontation by “signs” of “facts,” which would be 
germane to all those views which consider essentially the dis- 
cursive dimension of symbol-situations, cannot even come up 
for a philosophy according to which “facts” cannot be evidence 
for (or against) “symbols,” simply because their vei*y “fcictu- 
ality” is not considered meaningful outside of some determinate 
symbolic context. The objection, therefore, raised by many 
philosophers against scholasticism, to the effect that the latter 
replaced the consideiation of facts by that of symbols (names), 
need not in\^idate Cassitcr’s position for which 

there is no factiiality ... as an absolute . . . immutable datum; but 
what we call a fact is always theoietically oiiented in some way, seen 
in regard to some . . . context and implicitly determined thereby. Theo- 
retical elements do not somehow become added to a ‘merely factual,* but 
they enter into the definition of die factual itself.* 

Once the “fects,” the state of affairs, the objects, which are 
designated by conventional signs, are realized as themselves 
partaking of expressive (qualitative) and perceptive (intui- 
tional) “symbolisms” of their own, ^e question of the appli- 
cation of symbols to facts is replaced by the question concerning 
the “checking”of one symbol-context by another, considered 
more reliable or more easily insdtutable. 

In this connection, a brief consideration of the issue of con- 
firmation may be to the point. In Carnap’s veraon 

> the scientist describes his own observations concerning a certain planet 
in a report Oi. Further, he takes into consideration a theory T, con- 
cerning the movements of planets (also laws assumed for the justifiable 
application of his instruments. C.H.), From Oi and T the astronomer 

*PSF, Vol. Ill, 475. See also* Substanet and FumMon, X43, 
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deduces a prediction) he calculates the appiuent position of the planet for 
the next night. At that time, he -vrill make a new obeeivation and fosmu> 
late It in a repoit O*. Then he will compaic the picdiction P with Oa 
and thereby find it eithei confiimcd oi not.“ 

A theoretical symbolisnii in other woids, is confirmed when 
the phenomena, which the symbolism predicts, are observed, 
Concedcdly, however, there is a hypothetical reference to con- 
text not only in the theory to be confiimed but also in the ob- 
servations which do the confiiramg, “All obscivation involves 
more or less explicitly the element of hypothesis.”^’’ On the 
view pioposed by Cassirer, to say that a theory (in combination 
with statements regarding initial conditions) is confirmed by 
“observation” would not lequire recognition of and recouise to 
any non-symbolic factuality, disclosed to the senses free from 
all elements of interpretation j but it would, instead, be equiva- 
lent to saying that hypothetically constructed contexts (theories 
regarding the orbit of a planet) would be confirmable if from 
it certain data can be deduced (its position at a certain time) 
such that, by appropriate co-ordination of a peiccptual context, 
what are defined as light-rays in one context, will be interpieted 
as the determinate color and shape of a “thing*’ (planet) in 
another. Furthermore: we have an “interpretant” with his 
attendant “perspectives,” a sign-signified i elation on both the 
theoretical and the observational levels. To hold that the 
former stands in need of confirmation by the latter — and not 
vice versa— , to maintain that “the scientific criterion of objec- 
tivity rests upon the possibility of occurience of predicted per- 
ceptions to a society of observers” 5), is fully intelligible 
within the provisions of Cassirer’s ■view which cannot except ob- 
servation from a symbolic inteipretation. Whether as obwrva- 
tion of pointer-readings or of “things,” the “confirmatory” 
character of observation does not depend upon its confrontation 
by non-symbolic fects of symbolic theories, but tather upon the 
easily (almost immediately) insdtutable and shareable nature 

of the perceptual context in which we have “facts” and to 

\ 

Rudolf Caruapj of Logtc a»d Mathematics^ i, 

Victor Procedurss of Em-pmcal Zetmee^ 4, 
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which all other contexts can be co-ordinated m varying degrees 
of explicitness. 

We suggest, therefore, that whereas the inapoit of symbolic 
media for the intelU^bUUy of reality is certainly not a new 
discovery and has been realized by philosophers from Plato to 
Dewey, the thesis that a symbolic relation obtains for any 
possible (culturally encounterable) context m which we per- 
cdve or observe a **world,” expresses what is most distinctive in 
Cassirer’s conception of philosophy. 

A comparable extension of the philosophical concern beyond 
the cognitive to other types of signifying and modes of sign- 
usages has beeir advocated more recently by positivistic thinkers, 
who are intent upon establishing a more secure foundation for 
the discipline of semiotics. Unfortunately, Cassirer himself 
nowhere explicitly differentiates his own type of inquiry from 
the kind of sign-analyses carried on by, e.g., Carnap and 
Morris.’* We shall, therefore, briefly conader both areas of 
agreement and points of divergence characteristic of the two 
schools of thought before proceeding to erramine the epistemo- 
logical orientation within which Cassirer’s own philosophy of 
symbolic forms is developed. 

Note that Cassirer could well agree with a view according 
to which ^'the most effective characterization of a sign is the 
fbllowbg: S is a sign of D for 1 to the degree that I takes 
account of D by virtue of the presence of S,”“ where I stands 
^ for the interpretant of a sign, D for what is deagnated, aivd 
S for the vehicle (mark, sound, or gesture) by means of which 
D is designated to 1. Yet, although the proposal to understand 
sign-processes as “mediated-taking-accounts oP’ is also implied 
in Cassirer’s conception of the matter, there would be a charac- 
teristic shift of terms. Where Morris, e.g., has his “interpre- 
tant,” Cassirer would speak in terms of or 

“the meaning of spirit (Geh$) can be disclosed only 

in its expression; the ideal form (what is designated) comes to 
« 

^'Rudolf Carnap j Foundniiam of togfc af$d Mathemaiics^ 1939. Charles W 
Moim, Fotwdaiions of tho Theory of Stgm^ 19385 and tangtwge, Signs and 
BfAavtof, 1946. 

“ Charles W Morns, Foundations of tha Thaory of Sigm^ 4, 
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be known only in and with the system of sensible signs by 
means of which it is expicssed.”** Likewise, the distinction be- 
tween the sign-vehicle (S) and the designation of the sign (D) 
by Cassirer is put m terras of a correlation alternatively called 
“the sign and the signified,” ^Hhe pattiailar and the general,” 
“the sensuous and its sense” (das Sinnlhhe wtd sein 
There is agreement, then, on this basic point; for anything to be 
a sign does not denote a property chaiacterizing a special class 
of objects, but — speaking in the matciial mode — it indicates 
that it participates in the sign-process as a whole within which 
it “stands” to somebody for something, or — in the formal mode 
— that it can be defined only in tcims of a tluee-term relation 
of the form “I-S-D,” wheic “I” designates the “taking- 
account-of,” “S” the mediators of the “taking-account-of,” and 
“D” what 18 taken account of. In Cassirci’s language: “The act 
of the conceptual detcimination of what is designated (einas 
Ifihdts') goes hand in hand with the act of its fixation by some 
characteristic sign. Thus, all truly concise and exacting thought 
is secured in the ^SymholW and which support it.”” 

For a correct understanding of Cassirer’s position all depends 
here upon the interpietadon we put upon this metaphor of “the 
sign and the signified going hand in Wd.” For Morris, mani- 
festly, the relationship suggested is one iuteichangcably alluded 
to as one of signs “indicating,” “announcing,” or “suggesting” 
the presence of whatevei they denote, designate, or signify. 
For Cassirer, on the other hand, Husserl’s dictum in the matter 
holds; Bedmten ist nicht eine Art des ZekhethSeins hn 
Sima der Anzeige.^* (To signify is not a way of being a sign in 
the sense of bang an indication.)” The indicative function of 
signs, upon the broad basis of which Morris attempts to sketch 
the foundations of a semiotic,^ is accordingly of just the kind 
that Cassirer would have to consider as inadequate for an under- 
standing of the symbolic function properly speaking. In the 
formulation of this distinction by Susanne Longer; “The funda- 
mental difference between signs and symbols is this difference 

“PS/, Vol. I, 1«. 

“Edmiud Huaieii, lapaht Vnttrmkm^tn, Vol. II, *3. 
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of association, and consequently of their use by the third party to 
the meaning function, the subject; signs announce their objects 
to him, whereas symbols lead him to conceive their objects.”” 
Against this establishment of a "fundamental” difference, 
Morris has advanced the objection that too much is made of 
what essentially seems to amount to a mere difference of degree. 

A symbol is on the whole a less reliable sign lhan is a sign (that is a 
signal) . . . (the latter) being mote closely connected with external 
relations in the envnonment is more quickly subject to coirection by the 
environment, . . .'But, since signals too have vaiymg degrees of re- 
liability, the difleience remains one of degree.” 

Now, regardless of whether or not one agrees with Morris 
that environmental correction in the case of signals is in all 
contexts more reliable than purely symbolic procedures such as 
piovided, c.g., by derivations 01 calculations, one need not argue 
that, once the behavioristic approach is taken with regard to both 
signs and symbols, they may indeed be consideied as compara- 
ble — and not fundamentally distinct — ^means through which 
behavior may be informed in different degrees of reliability. To 
take signs as 1 elated to dispositions of behavior is to be primarily 
interested in the modes in which they come to inform, incite, 
appraise, or direct action. To emphasize signs in their symbolic 
use is to inquire not so much into what they “announce,” “ap- 
praise,” etc., but into their “meaning,” the “domain of objec- 
tivity” they appear to condition. An inquiry into the symbolic 
function of signs, as Cassirer puts it, 

is not concerned with what we see in a certain perspective, but (with) 
the peispective itself ... [so tliat] the special symbolic foims are not 
imitations, but orgatu of reality, since it is solely by their agency that 
anything real becomes an object for intellectual apprehension and as 
such is made visible to us. The question as to what realty is apart from 
these fbims, and what are its independent attributes, becomes irrelevant 
here.” 

Cassirer insists, in other words, that the truly symbolic (the 

"Suaanne K. Langer, PMotofhy in » Ntw Kty, Si. 

“ Charles W Morrii, Stgnt, tmgungt and Bnkavtor, 50. 

” Lauguag* m$d Mffk, translated by S. Lui^r, 8. 
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properly ^^significative”) meaning of sign-functions cannot be 
looked for in the indicative office performed by them, but refers 
to their r 61 e as "organs of reality” as which they are said to 
"bring about” (condition) what is meant by an "object” in the 
various univcises of discourse, intuition, and expression. 

In accoi dance with three senses in which the symbolic-form 
concept is used (see above), to say that "the symbolic forms 
are . . . organa of leality” would be equivalent to the following 
three expressions of the thesis: 

(1) No meaning can be assigned to any object outside the cul- 
tural (mythical, artistic, common-scnsical, scientific) contexts 
in which it is apprehended, undei stood, or known. 

(2) No meaning can be assigned to any object except in icfei*- 
ence to the pervaave symbolic -1 elation types of space, time, 
cause and number which "constitute” objectivity in all domains, 
with the modifications chaiacteristic of the media listed under 

( 0 . 

(3) No meaning can be astigned to any object without, in 
whatever foim, assuming a lepiescntatlvc relationship — ex- 
pressed in the symbol-concept — ^which, abstractable fiom any 
context, would be said to hold between given "sensuous” 
moments, on the one hand, and a (in principle) non-senuous 
"sense” moment, on the other. 

How, we must ask now, is both the pervasiveness and the 
objectifying office of the symbolic-form concept to be demon- 
strated? Keeping Cassirei’s Kantian orientation in mind, it will 
follow that his inquiry into the objectifying pervasiveness of 
symbols cannot properly be expected to point to or to discover 
fects or activities hitheito unknown or inaccessible to either the 
stiences or such other culturally extant types of experience- 
accounting as religion, myths, the arts. Kant, it will be re- 
membered, set out to clarify his "misunderstood” Kritik by 
demonstrating in the ProUgorMna that neither mathematics 
nor the physical sciences would be “possible” unless the pure 
forms of intuition and certain categorial determinations were 
presupposed as valid for all experience. Analogously, Cassirer 
maintains that the symbol-con^pt must be taken as just as 
pervasive as are, in i^t, the sciences, arts, myths, and languages 
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of common sense, all of which may be conceived as employing 
symbols in their respective experience-accountings. To say, 
furthermore, that symbols “objectify” would, on this interpre- 
tation, mean nothing else than that these various domains 
themselves, in their symbolic evaluation, of the perceptive data 
to which they apply, furnish the only contexts within which 
one can meaningfully speak of any kind of “objectivity.” There 
is, in other words, no point m pioducing examples to illustrate 
what exactly Cassirer means when he credits symbols with 
“bringing about” rather than merely “indicating” objects, 
simply because all sciences, arts, m3^hs, etc. would have to be 
taken as illustrating this general contention. We must distin- 
guish here two aspects of this contention: (i) That all the 
above-listed “domains of objectivity” do indeed presuppose 
the employment of symbols, and (a) That there is no objec- 
tivity outside the contexts established by these various domains. 

As regards the latter aspect, its acceptance follows from 
Cassirer’s endorsement of what he took to be Kant’s trans- 
cendental method. Could Kant prove the adequacy of this 
method by the use he made of it with respect to “experience as 
science?” The answer may be in the affirmative, if one keeps in 
mind the state of the mathematical and physical disciplines wth 
which he was familiar. As a contemporary writer has put it: “In 
relation to his information Kant’s intuition of Euclid’s OMoms 
is imobjectionable. . . , Without the aid of Einstein’s conception 
of a curved physical space, we should not conclude that Kant 
is altogether wrong.”” The answer may be in the negative, if 
one considers that Kant presented his “forms” of intuition and 
understanding as immutable human Acuities, and took them to 
be as fml as Aristotelian logic, Euclidean geometry, and New- 
tonian physics were thought to be necessary. But, whatever be 
one’s evaluation of Kant’s position, this much of it is never 
questioned by Cassirer, namely that the determinateness with 
which we experience the “objective” world is never passively 
received ab extra, but that it is, in principle, analyzable as 
“conditioned” by acts of syntherizing the manifold given in per- 

" Andrew P, Usheakoi Ppwr a»d EwfUs^ xv. 
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ception. What Kant had maintained was that theie can be no 
objectivity in the physical sense without assumption of the 
synthesizing forms laid down by the Tianscendcntal Analytic. 
This point is generalized by Cassirer to include other than 
physical domains, to be accounted for by types of synthesis 
other than those listed in the fiist Kritik. That aspect of Cas- 
sirer’s general contention, then, according to which thcie can 
be no objectivity outside the contexts established by the sciences, 
arts, myths, etc., instead of being explicitly demonstrated, 
constitutes his basic philosophical commitment to Kant’s view- 
point. 

Regarding the other aspect of his thesis, viz., that all the 
contexts vwthin which such objectivity is encountered, aic to 
be taken as sign-systems, in so far as all of them imply si>edfic 
evaluations of the “same” sensory data, on what evidence are 
we to accept it? Or belter: what soit of evidence is possible for 
this contention within the commitment to Kant’s position as 
indicated? With respect to Kant’s inquiry it is maintained by 
Cassirer that he aimed to develop the epistemological conse- 
quences fi om the facts of the sciences with which he was fa- 
miliar, It was their actual employment of “judgments” both 
related to experience (synthetic) and yet necessary (« friort) 
which seemed to Kant to demand a revision of both the 
empiricist and the rationalist pronouncements with respect to 
the character of human knowledge. In the stage at which he 
analyzed it, it could be said that his analysis was adequate for 
science as he knew it. Kant, in other words, was not concerned 
with adducing evidence that there are synthetic judgments a 
friori — the evidence for thdr actual employment being taken 
to issue from an impartial examination of the sciences them- 
selves. It was but their “possibility” that Kant felt had to be 
accounted for by making those necessary presuppositions about 
human cognition through mediation of which sdence — as a re- 
sult of the activation of that cognition- — would become intelligi- 
ble. Consequently, these presuppositions, the forms of intuition 
and understanding, are not the evidence from which the syn- 
thedc 0 pHofi judgments of the scientist are thought to be 
derivable, but the sciences themselves are taken as the evidence 
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that justifies and postulates the epistemological characterization 
of the “mind” with which the first Kritik is concerned. 

This brief reminder seiwes to es^lMn Cassirer’s analogous 
conviction that his theory of the sym^lically-mediate charactei 
of reality, far fiom standing in need of ingenious philosophical 
demonstiations, merely formulates, on a level of highest gen- 
erality, a semiotic function which, in various modifications, is 
assumed as a matter of fact by all who, within the legitimate 
contexts of their respective branches of investigation, inquire 
into the nature of physical, artistic, religious, and perceptual 
“objects.” A re-examination of this evidence in the light of 
more recent developments m the mathematical, physical, psy- 
chological, linguistic, religious and anthropological researches 
considcied by Cassirer, would be both surpassing the compe- 
tency of one inquirer and not be to the immediate purpose. 

For the remainder of this section, it will be our chief concern 
to elucidate how the symbol-concept must be understood in 
order to wan ant the universal use and significance which 
Cassirer attributes to it. Before proceeding to this task, however, 
note that — ^rightfully or not — Cassirer did take for granted its 
actual employment, not just in the analysis of the various 
disciplines, but in the very construction of the domains to which 
these analyses refer. In support of this contention, we point to 
the following: 

(i) Early in the first volume of the PhilosofMe der sym- 
boUschen Formen, where Cassirer prepares for the introduction 
of the symbolic-form concept, he raises the question “. . . 
whether there is indeed for the manifold directions of the 
spirit ... a mediating function, and whether, if so, this function 
has any typical characteristics by means of which it can be 
known and described.”*’ Yet, although it is a foregone con- 
clusion that such a “mediating function” must be ascribed to 
the symbol-concept, Cassirer, instead of presenting specific 
arguments for this core idea, immediately goes on to say: “We 
go back for an answer to this question to the symbol-concept as 
Heinrich Herz has postulated and characterized it from the 
point of view of physical knowledge.” (^id.) As soon as the 

“WF.Vol.l.itf. 
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question is raised, in other words, whether there is a function 
both more general and flexible than, e.g,, the concepts of 
“spirit” and “reason,” elaboiatcd by traditional philosophy, the 
answer, in the foim of the proposed symbol-concept, is not 
argued for at all but is presented os being actually effective and 
recognized as such by Herz with respect to physical science, 
and such other thinkers as Hilbeit (mathematical logic), Hum- 
boldt (comparative linguistics), Helmholtz (physiological 
optics), and Herder (religion and poetry). 

(2) In 1936, the Swedish philosopher Konrad Marc-Wogau 
had commented upon certain difficulties he found inherent in 
Cassirer^s various versions of the symbol-concept. In a re- 
joinder to these objections, Cassirer makes this very character- 
istic statement: “In his entidsm, Marc-Wogau seems to have 
overlooked this one point, namely that the reflections to which 
he objects, are in no way founded upon purely spectdathe con- 
siderations but that they ate auudly related to specific, concrete 
problems and to concrete imtters of It is significant that, 
here again, wheie the “logic of the symbol-concept” has been 
challenged, Cassirer makes no attempt to take up his critic’s 
suggestions on the same analytical level on whicli they were 
made, but, instead, goes on to dte a variety of Instances (drawn 
from psychology, linguistics, mathematics, and physics) for 
which outstanding representatives have emphasized the sym- 
bolical character of their respective subject-matters. 

Strange as this attitude may appear to those who would ex- 
pect an original philosophy to develop and reason from its own 
axioms, it is only consistent in the light of the above-mentioned 
transcendental orientation in which Cassirer read and accepted 
Kant. The thesis, accordingly, that the mind {Bewusitsehtf 
GfiLst) is symbolically active ui the construction of all its uni- 
verses of perception and discourse is not suggested as a dis- 
covery to be made by or to be grounded upon specifically philo- 
sophical arguments. Instead of presupposing insights different 
from and requiring cognitive powers or techniques superior to 
those accessible to empirical soence, the thesis is devdoped as 

** (Tldiluift for Filoaofi och Prykologi.) U, , jS, 
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issuing from an impartial reading of the scientific evidence in all 
branches of investigation. 

Certain difficulties about such a position could perhaps be 
felt from the outset. It may be questioned, for instance, whether 
scientific situations could be encountered at any time which 
would give univocal testimony to the symbolically-mediate 
character of both their methods and their subject-matters. One 
may also wonder whether the scientific crown-witnesses (on 
whom Cassirer relies so heavily), when reflecting upon the 
symbolic nature of their domains, do so qm scientists, or 
whether, when so reflecting, they must be considered philo- 
sophical rather than scientific spokesmen for their disciplines. 
Finally, a philosophy resting its case squarely on the evidence of 
not just one (especially reliable) science, but of all the sciences 
— ^including all religious and imaginative sense-making as 
within the province of what Cassiret calls ^^KultumUsm- 
schaften ” — seems dangerously committed to generalize upon 
enterprises notorious for their proneness to scrap both their own 
theories and attendant philosophical explanations of their 
theories. 

Considerations of this type need not be fatal, however, to 
a philosophy thus far considered. A philosophical reading of 
the evidence of the sciences will indeed not &ce “univocal situa- 
tions.” Nor will such situations be encountered within any 
other inquiry. The cognitive enterprise, whether in the form 
of large philosophical generalizations, or of the more readily 
controlled scientific generalizations, is admittedly guided by 
hypotheses and thus does imply decisions with respect to the data 
that are considered relevant for their respective generalizations. 
The further contention that the methodological tssHmotiy of 
the scientists cannot be credited with the same respectability as 
his methodological efectmmess also need not be damaging to a 
philosophy whose center of gravity is determined by the scien- 
tist’s findings. Any philosophy, one could say, which is pro- 
posed as a critique and mediation of symbolisms, must obwously 
do justice to the most reliably constructed symbol-systems of 
the sciences and, in doing that, it can hardly afford to disregard > 
the statements on method merely because they come from some- 
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body who employs them successfully. At any rate, an adequate 
Intel pretation of the scientific symbolisms always requires atten- 
tion to both the factual and the (methodo-) logical subject- 
matters, and there does not seem to be any frhm facie evidence 
why the method-coiKcious scientist is to be trusted less in this 
connection than the science-versed philosopher. The objection, 
finally, that any philosophy whose ambition it is to bring into 
conformity its account of “reality” with the latest results of 
the saences is doomed to “eternalize” highly contingent 
validity-claims, need likewise not endanger the position taken 
by Cassii er. It would be the alternative to the self-corrective 
chaiactei of the evidence trusted by him that would be fatal to 
any philosophy. The ambition to make final pronouncements, 
to issue once-and-for-all “truths,” is certainly not germane to a 
thought-system which, by Kantian orientation, is not straining 
to lay hold upon a final r^ity-stiucturc, but which is advanced 
frankly as an attempt to discharge the “culture-mission” of 
mediating the reality-accounts offered by the various cultuial 
disciplines. 

We must conclude therefore: the thesis that all contexts (in 
which we — objectively — have a world, structure, domain of 
reality) may be analyzed as differently oriented symbolic evalu- 
ations of the peiceptive data, is offered as evidenced by all the 
inquiries made of these contexts. As such, the thesis is sug- 
gested as a generalization upon the pervasive fcatuies of the 
artistic, religious, and scientific domains, guided by Kant’s 
transcendental hypothesis that the pervasive features of all 
experience cannot be prior to and independent of the synthesiz- 
ing activities of a symbol-minded consciousness which has and 
reflects upon them. 

What Cassirer never tires of attributing to Kant is the latter’s 
"Revolution def Denkartf* by which philosophers were freed 
from ha^ng to attain a reality more profound (or more im- 
mediate) than the only one given in expeiicnce, either as en- 
countered or as leflccted upon by the only valid methods of 
scientific synthesizing. Instead of undertaking — in the fiishion 
of ontological metaphysics — ^to determine fix^ traits of being, 
the transcendental method would bid us to examine the types 
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of judgments which logically condition whatever may validly 
be asserted as “objective.” The ^^objectivity,” however, with 
which the first Krttik furnishes us, actually turns out to be an 
exclusively “physical” one. The transcendental method, as used 
in the Kritik, has not provided us — Gissirer thinks — ^with the 
clue for “Ohfektivitdt ilhethawpt^* but specifically with just 
one type of objectivity, viz., the one that may be formulated 
within the system of principles constitutive of Newtonian 
physics.*® 

In brief: what Cassirer accepts of Kant is the transcendental 
method which, instead of revealing immutable structures of. 
Being, inquires into the culturally given *‘fact” of sdence and, 
“being concerned not with objects but with our mode of know- 
ing objects,”** makes for a more flexible analysis of experience 
by allowing for diflFerent types of “objectivity,” comprehended 
as corresponding to different “modes of knowing.” In Cassirer’s 
version: “The decisive question is always whether we attempt to 
understand function in terms of structure or vice versa. . . . The 
basic principle of all critical thinking — the principle of the pri- 
macy of the function before the object — assumes a new form m 
each discipline and requires a new foundation.”*' Cassirer’s 
position implies both an acceptance of Kant’s methodological 
strictures and a demand for a wider application of the “critical 
method.” More specifically: Kant’s method was to limit the 
philosopher’s concern to an elucidation of the mode of knowing 
governing “reality” as scientifically accessible. It was, in conse- 
quence, to deny him the right of engaging in ontological pur- 
suits, i.e., to discover or construct “realities,” offered as “meta- 
physical,” apprehension of which would involve an employment 
of cognitive powers superior to those certified by the first 
Krittk as “constitutive” of (or regulaUve for) experience, i.e., 
of science as the only legitimate inquiry through which the 
permanent structure of this experience may be known. 

* We ate concerned here merely with Kant*! attempt to fonnulate bit "Grand- 
atotf* in conformity with Newtonian pbytiei, not with the suocen of tbu attempt. 
On tbit point, tee A Pap, Thr Afrieri <» PAyacal Titory, Pt, II. Ktne:*t Crown 
Preat, 1946. , , 

” Immanuel Kant, iEWfM d»r rvnm Vtrtutnfi, "Einleitung',** Par. VII. 
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If then the philosopher — qm coptitor, not giM moializer — 
vsras to be restricted to an examination of the souice, scope and 
validity of the ‘‘mode of knowing” that makes possible experi- 
ence as science, oi if, in Cassirer’s extended version, he is to be 
rcstiicted to an examination of all the various modes of knowing 
and comprehending that make possible expeiience, however 
structured (as sdence, or myth, att, religion, or common sense), 
the issue of highest philosophical universality will logically arise 
as one of attempting to reduce the vaiiety of such distinguish- 
able modes to so many comparable instances of one fundamental 
function. And such a function would at once have to be general 
enough to characterize all modes of knowing and comprehend- 
ing through which experience is realized as structured, and yet 
permit of all the differentiations that spedfically moefffy the 
various cultural metffa for whidr it must account. Now, it is 
Cassirer’s contention that, historically, philosophy both mmed 
and fell short of elaborating prindples of such high generality 
that would, on the one hand, be v^id for all dommns and, on 
the other, be susceptible of modiiications characteinstic of the 
^ecific differences d^istinguishing these domains. Before turning 
to a closer examination of the symbol-concept which, Cassirer 
believes, satisfies the requirements of such a universal yet 
modifiable function, it is significant to note here that Cassirer 
conceives of bis own efforts as within the general direction of 
what philosophers, with varying degrees of awareness and suc- 
cess, have always striven for. In this connection, Cassirer has 
^ofcen of both the “culture-mission” of philosophy and the 
“antinomies of the culture-concept.” By the latter, reference is 
made to the characteristic conflicts that arise as the various 
cultural media of religion, art, language, and science tend to set 
off their spedal domains by claiming superiority of insight for 
their resp^ive perspectives. Thus, although the first cosmo- 
logical and physical srientists everywhere staited out from the 
distinctions and discriminations made by common sense and 
reflected by language, they soon opposed to this basic fund of 
accumulated knowledge specifically new principles of division, 
a new "/ogoj” from the vantage-point of whigh all non-scientific 
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knowledge appeared as a mere distortion of “the truth.” Simil- 
arly, while both at t and religion m their early stages developed 
closely together, if not at times in actual interpenetration, 
further development of these two cultural media resulted in 
either of them claiming supeiior vision and closer approxima- 
tion to the “really real” as over against the other. Instead of 
contenting tliemselves with the specific insights which they 
afford, the various cultural disciplines tend — Cassirer points out 
> — ^to impose the characteristic form of thrir interpretation upon 
the totality of being, and it is from this tendency towaids the 
“absolute,” inheient in each one of them, that there issue the con- 
flicts that Cassirer considers “antinominal” within the culture- 
concept. Yet, although it is in intellectual conflicts of this type 
that one would expect philosophy, as a reflection on the highest 
level of universality, to mediate among the various claims, the 
different “dogmatic systems of metaphysics satisfy this expecta- 
tion and demand only imperfectlyj they themselves are im- 
mersed in this struggle and do not stand above it.”*® Upon 
analysis, it is suggested, most philosophical systems turn out 
to be merely so many hypostatlzations of a particular logical, 
ethical, esthetical, or religious orientation. 

We have briefly adduced these considerations because it is 
against their background that one can understand the impor- 
tance Cassirer attributes to his own “philosophy of symbolic 
forms,” which is presented as having a chance of succeeding 
where all former “systems” could only fail} not in the sense, 
to be sure, that it holds the key to all the problems that have or 
will come up, but in the sense, nevertheless, that with the 
symbol-concept it puts at the philosopher’s disposal an intel- 
lectual instrument of greatest universality and modifiability. As 
such, it is commended as impartially comprehentfing all “do- 
mains of reality” as of a determinable, symbolically-mediate 
type for which philosophical analysis may indicate th«r specific 
modalities of sign-functioning, instead of super-imposing one 
privileged modality of meaning (logical, esthetic, ethical, etc.) 
with respect to which all other “virions” are reduced to mere 

•WF, VqI. I, 13. 
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approximations and appeaiances (at best), or illubions (at 
worst), 

c. Exposition of ths Symbol-Concept 

We have considered so far the epistemological setting within 
which Cassirer’s thesis is developed. We have listed what, we 
believe, represent thiee essentially distinct senses in which the 
symbolic-foim concept is employed, and we have contrasted it 
both the usually agreed upon view, according to which 
knowledge^s-mediate is indeed taken as Symbolical,” and 
from the more current behavioristic position, according to which 
the pervasive charactei' of sign-situations is intei pretable as in- 
volving objects which — as signs — Vindicate the presence (or the 
conditions for the realization of the presence) of other objects- 
as-signified. We have then attempted to render meaningful 
Cassirer’s contradistinction from this position by sti easing tliat 
his concern is with symbols, taken not as “indications” but as 
“organs of reality,” Intel preting “organs of reality” in a sense 
termed “transcendental” by Kant, wc could say that Cassirer’s 
type of inquiry constitutes a most erudite attempt to provide 
evidence for the thesis that no empirical “reality” (objectivity, 
stmctuie) can be meaningfully referred to except under the 
implicit presupposition of the symbolic (constitutive) “forms” 
of space, time, cause, number, etc. and the symbolic (cultural) 
“forms” of myth, common sense (language), art, and science, 
which fuinish the contexts {Sinnzusammmh^ge) within which 
alone “reality” is both encounterable and accountable. 

We must now examine more closely exactly what is asserted 
when it is said of the constitutive and cultural “forms” which 
condition “reality,” however accounted, that they are “sym- 
bolical.” For this purpose, let us go back to the already stated 
definition of the symbol-concept, according to which “it is to 
cover the totality of all those phenomena which exhibit in what- 
ever form ‘sense in the senses’ {ShmarfUllmg m SinnUchen) 
^ aU contexts in which something ‘sensuous’ — by being what 
it is (iff Art seines Dit^eins und So-Seins')—As represented 
as a partii^ar embodiment as a manifestation and incarnation 
of a meaning.”” According to this passage, the symbol-concept 
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would apply to all contexts in which a “sensuous” moment may 
be distinguished from a “sense” moment, with the proviso 
that a relation holds with respect to these two terms which is 
most frequently referred to as “one representing the other.” 
For Cassirer (as for most other philosophers) the term “senses” 
covers all perceptual cues which — such as colors, sounds, etc. — 
suffice to act as vehicles for any and all meaning, where “mean- 
ing” covers all the embodiments to which the senses are amen- 
able as related to an interpreter of these cues, i.e., to the full 
complexity of perspectives which the term “interpreter” (Getst, 
Bewusstsein) suggests. To realize yet more distinctly what both 
the “senses” and the “sense” (meamng) connote in this defini- 
tion, we must attempt further to clarify the relation that is sup- 
posed to hold between the two terms, if they are to function 
symbolically. This relation, we suggest, is taken by Cassirer 
both in a folar and a correlative sense. 

(i) The polarity of “sense” and “senses.” 

Stressing the polarity of this relation, Casdrer states suc- 
cinctly that “the symbolic function is composed of moments 
which are different in principle. No genuine meaning (Smn) as 
such is simple, but it is one and double — and this polarity, which 
is intrinsic to it, does not tear it asunder and destroy it, but 
instead represents its proper function.”** 

This function, we may say, establishes a relation between the 
“senses” — as Mgns— and the “sense” — as dgnified by them — in 
such a way that these two terms must be conceived as polar, 
opposite and (potentially, if not actually) distinguishable from 
ea^ other. This polar distinction of the two symbol-moments, 
as maintained by Cassirer, can be read from a variety of pro- 
nouncements made by him apropos the three modal forms, 
termed respectively: the e^resdon-function {Afudntdtsjwnh- 
tion)\ the intuition-function {AnschavmgsfunktUm) and the 
and the conceptual-function {rdne Bedeuimgsjmk^on), Space 
forbids even a selective reproduction of the illustrative material 
offered by Cassirer. The gist of the matter will be intelligible, 
however, if the following points are kept in mind. 
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a. If the representative relation between the senses and their 
sense is of an expiessive type (of which myth, art, and the leali- 
zation of “persons” are taken as instances), “reality” is had as 
a universe of “chaiacters,” with all events in it having physiog- 
nomic traits and all manifestation of sense through the senses 
being restricted to what is expressible in teims of man’s emotive, 
affective (evaluational) system. Where the “world,” in other 
words, is taken in its primary expression-values, all of its phe- 
nomena manifest a specific chaiacter which belongs to them in an 
immediate and spontaneous fashion. Cassirei’s description of 
these “expression-phenomena” as “being inhciently sombre or 
cheerful, exciting or appeasing, fiightening or leassuring”" 
paiallels Dewey’s account, e.g., according to which “empiri- 
cally, things are poignant, tiagic, settled, disturbed . . . are such 
immediately and in their own right and behalf . . . any quality 
is at once initial and terminal,”** It would theiefore be a mis- 
reading of what Cassiier terms the “rews Ausdrucksflutenom- 
«««/’ if they weie taken to issue from secondary acts of intci- 
pretation, as products of an act of “empathy,” The basic error 
of such an “explanation” would consist in the fact that it re- 
verses the Older of what is phenomenally given. This interpre- 
tation “must kill the character of perception, it must i educe it 
to a mere complex of sensoiy data of impression in order to then 
revive the dead matter of impression by an act of empathy.”*^ 
What is overlooked in the empathy-theories is that, in order to 
get at the sensory data (the hot and cold, the hard and soft, the 
oolois, sounds, etc.), we must alieady disiegard and abstract 
from the expressive ^^Urfhaenomene^* in which a “world” is 
had prior to the working out of the various representative 
schemes and conceptual frameworks to which it subsequently 
submits. What typifies an expression-phenomenon, we conclude, 
is that, whereas it possesses specific (immediate, non-derivative) 
meanings not realized — on the ferceftml level — as distinct 
from the sensuous vehicles with which they go “hand in hand,” 
it must still be recognized as an instance of a symbolic function, 

•«?,Vol.in,85. 
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in so far as subsequent analysts, on the leeoel of refiection^ will 
make what Cassirer considers a “polar distinction” between its 
two constitutive moments which, as the sign (senses) and the 
signified (sense) define that function. 

b. The polaiity between these two moments is encountered 
in a more developed form in the intuitive mode of the symbolic 
function, for which a perception is not merely taken as a qualita- 
tive presence (Praesenx) but as a cue for the representation of 
something else. 

The construction o{ oui peiceptive woild begins with such acts of divid- 
ing up the evei -flowing senes of sensuous phenomena In the midst of 
this steady flux of phenomena there are retained ceitain deteimmate 
(perceptive) units which, from now on, serve as fixed centers of orien- 
tation. The particular phenomenon could not have any charactciistic 
meaning except if thus leferrcd to those centeis. AU fiirthei pi ogress of 
objective knowledge, all clarification and dcteiminatioii of oui peicep- 
tivc woiId depends upon this evci ptogtesstng development.^* 

The passage from the expression-mode to the intuition-mode 
of “making sense in the senses” is described by Cassirer as a de- 
velopment in which progressively an organization of the sensory 
flux is brought about by singling out certain data, realized as 
comparatively constant, significant or relevant for action, by 
operating, in brief, a division of the perceptually given into 
“presentative” and “representative” moments.** Now, the 
selective and organizing oflice of sensory perception has been 
noted by both scientists and philosophers for some time. If a 
symbolic interpretation is put upon whatever evidence exists for 
this fact, it is because such “selectivity” entails a distinction of 
the constant from the variable, of the necessary fiom the con- 
tingent, of the general from the particular, distinctions, in 
brief, which, for Cassirer, “imply the very source of all objecti- 
fication.”** And it is to language that we are referred as both 
the outstanding agency which establishes the basic objectifying 
distinctions and the madiutn which reflects the “foci of atten- 

^psp, voi nr, i6s. 

” Thl^ of coum^ is a metaphorical^ not a gfenetic account. A prior to 

any and all ^Organization’' is a contrary-to-£act abstraction, 
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tioft,” the ^^perspectives” which condition whatever discrimina- 
tion is exercised when some (rather than other) perceptions are 
taken to ^‘represent” the quasi-permanent units as which, on the 
intuition-mode, we have the world as organized in spatio- 
temporal «things-with-propeities.” Skipping at this point 
further consideiation of the evidence adduced by Cassirer for 
this view,** what matters for the piesent purpose is that the 
intuition-mode of symbolic repiesentation is conceived as in- 
volving, besides the sensory data, an “original mode of sight” 
{me eigene Weise der Sicht) and that both these moments are 
said to stand in a polar lelationship to each other in so far as the 
“sight,” the “perspective,” as something posited {ein Setzmgs- 
modus), is not reducible to or const! uctible from the sensory 
data which it “sees.” Cassirer argues in this connection against 
both rationalist and empiridst epistemologies which, regardless 
how differently they provide answers to the question of the 
“relation of oui perceptions to an object,” take the same basic 
course in explaining this relation either in terms of “associa- 
tions” and “reproductions” or in terms of judgments and “un- 
consdous inferences.” “What is overlooked in either approach 
is the drcumstance that all psychological or logical processes to 
which one has recourse come rathei too late. ... No associative 
connection of them can explain that original Setzimgsmodus, 
according to which an impression (taken representatively) 
stands for something ‘objective’.”*" The intuition-mode of the 
symbol function is proposed therefore as both an original and 
ultimate mode of sight which, although inseparable from the 
sensory impressions which it sees, must be distinguished from 
them as sharply as the dimensions of “meaning” (sense) from 
the dimension of “signs” (senses). 

c. The polar relation between the sensuous- and the sense- 
moments is even more readily realized in Cassirer’s discussion 
of the theoretical mode of the symbol function. Within this 

* In hia Dit Sfrueh* vni itr Aufbtm dtr GigtitsfftmUmlf, Jena, 19}* (ten 
SiUtogntpky for trandations). Alao in the PlAlosofit» dtr tyutboltschtn PeruiM, 
Langutgt txd Myth, and ‘‘The Concept of Group and the Theory of Perception,” 
(Journal of PMotophy md Phtnonunologtetd Rtsttreh, Vol. V, 1944, i-jf.) 
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cUmension, also referred to as the “level of cognition,” there 
obtains, as within the expression-* and the intuition-modes, an 
organization and determination of sensory data, with this dif- 
ference, however, that now “the moments which condition the 
order and structure of the perceptual world are grasped as such 
and recognized in their specific significance. The relations which, 
on the former levels, were established implicitly (jn iet Form 
blossar Mitge^ebenheit) are now explicated.”” 

This “explication,” proceeding by way of an abstractive iso- 
lation of the relations which, while applicable to perception, 
are, in principle, of a non-perceptual character, is evidenced, 
“writ large” so to speak, in the constructive schemata, the con- 
ventional systems of conventional signs by mediation of which 
scientific knowledge is attained. A considerably detailed demon- 
stration of this thesis was given by Cassirer long before the 
development of his philosophy of symbolic forms. His con- 
tention that all scientific concept-formation is definable as an 
ever more piccise application of relational thinking was first 
presented in his influential Substonzbagrtjf und Funkttombe- 
gtiff (1910) and reasserted in the concluding sections of his 
“Phaenomcnologie der Erkcnntnis” (PSF, Vol. HI.) where 
recent developments (until 1929) of the mathematical and 
physical sciences are considered in confirmation of this thesis. 
What is established by the scientific concept is referred to vari- 
ously as a “function,” a “principle,*’ a “law of a series,” a “lule” 
or “form,” where all these terms are employed with the same 
connotation which his early work had given them, i.e., as ex- 
pressing relations between (teims designating) phenomena. 
“To ‘comprehend conceptually’ and to ‘establish relations’ turn 
out — upon closer logical and epistemological analysis — ^to be 
always correlative notions.”"* Instead of defining the concept 
as extensively determining a class, having membeis, it is main- 
tained that theoretical concepts 

always contain reference to an exact serial principle that enables us to 
connect the manifold of intuition in a definite way, and to run through it 

"PSP, Vol. Ill, 330, 
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according to a prescribed law. . . • (Thus) no insuperable gap can arise 
between the ‘universal’ and the ‘paiticular,’ because the universal itself 
has no other meaning and purpose than to icpiesent and to lendei 
possible the connection and older of the paiticiiki. If we legaid the 
paiticular as a seiial membei and the univeisal as a setial principle, 

It IS at once clear that the two moments, without going ovei into each 
other and in any way being confused, still icfer thioughout in then 
function to each odier.”' 

The symbolic function, implied in the theoretical mode, becomes 
comparable to both the expression- and intuition-modes in that 
here too we arc bidden to distmguish between the “principle of 
the series’’ and the “manifold” ordered into the members of the 
series. 

Let us put this polarity into the language of symbolic logic. 

If we are to dehiie the meaning of a concept not cxtensionally 
(by specification of the members that are subsumed) but in 
terms of a propositional function p(x), we are clearly desig- 
nating two distinguishable moments. 

The genual fot m of the functions designated by the letter V is to be 
sharply contrasted with the values of the variable V which may entci 
this function as ‘tiue’ values. The function detei mines the i elation of 
these values, but it is not itself one of them; the ‘0’ of *^(x)’ is not 
homogenous to the xi, xs, xi, etc. [Both the function and the values of 
the variables belong to an entii ely different conceptual type (Deni^ 
typus}.]^ 

And this formulation only throws into relief the distinctness of 
the two moments which, as the principle (form) of the series 
and its members (material) are held to define all theoretical 
(conceptual) symbolisms. The distinctive trait of theoretical 
concept-formation must, accordingly, be sought in the elabora- 
tion of distinctive “points of view” which, as “principles” or 
“forms” determine the selection of the perceptually given mani- 
fold Into specifically ordered series. In this connection, Cassirer 
argues agrinst certain empiricist doctrines which regard the 
“similarity” of the intuitively apprehended phenomena as a * 

'^SttbiUmceandFmetien (Swaboy tr.), »*}f, 
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self-CT^dent psychological fact, fit to account for the serial re- 
lations established by concepts. But, as he points out, 

the sttnilanty of ceitnin elements can only be spoken of significantly when 
a certain point of view has been established from which the elements can 
be designated as like or unlike. The diifeience between these contents, 
on the one hand, and the conceptual species by which wc unify them, 
on the other, is an irreduable fact, it is categorial and belongs to the 
foim of consciousness.*^ 

It designates, as we have seen, the polar contrast between the 
members of a seiies and the form of the series. 

(2) The correlativity of “sense” and “senses.” 

Above, we have considered a number of passages indicative 
of Cassirer’s conviction that on all levels on which we, symboli- 
cally, have a world, — be it as organized in qualitative expres- 
sion-characters, be it as “broken” into spatio-temporally ordered 
“things-with-properties,” be it in the relational order-systems 
of the sciences, — we are always m a portion to make a 
tincUo rationW* between the “sight” {di» Bicht\ the form of a 
manifold) and the sensory data that are variously determinable 
within these different sights. We have treated of this conviction 
as implying an interpretation of polarity between the two mo- 
ments of the symbol function. We must now qualify this char- 
acterization by pointing out that, in another sense (to be 
specified), both moments are taken as correlative to a degree 
that makes it inconceivable to refer to or define either moment 
except under implicit presupposition of the other. If, in agree- 
ment with Cassirer’s actual usage, we call the perceptive mani- 
fold the “matter” of the symbolic function and the sense- 
perspective {SimhPersfektive) its “form,” we are Hdden to 
think of these terms as correlative in such a way that it is not 
only impossible — in any actual context — to separate one from 
the other, but also to assign any meaning to either term without 
implicadon of the meaning of the other. 

Our problem here makes contact with the metaphysical con- 
troversy about universals. From what has been said so far about 


Sitbstdnee tmi FtmeUon^ 25 . 
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the relation between the “form” and “matter” of a series, there 
can be no doubt that Cassirer could not, without qualifications, 
have subscribed to either the lealist oi the nominalist position. 
Partial agieemcnt is indicated with St. Thomas," whom he 
credits with having maintained a “stiict con elation, a mutual 
relationship between the genet al and the particular.”*® What 
attracts him in this vcision is the fact that it is free fiom the 
various space- and timc-mctaphorical separations that have 
traditionally been assumed to characterize the vuiiversal as be- 
ing before or after, within or outside the paiticular. Cassirer’s 
insistence that no meaning can be given to the universal “form” 
independently of a “mattei ” for which it is valid, is reasserted in 
a number of ways, such as, e.g., the “sight” determining the 
“how”-charactei of “what” is seen, or the “principle of a sciics” 
exhausting its meaning in the order it establishes among the mem- 
bers of the series, or the “p” of a propositional function not be- 
ing definable independently of the variables for which it holds.®* 
Now, it has been suggested that Cassirci’s thought here is not 
free from contiadiction on the giounds that the two moments 
by which he aims to define the symbol-concept cannot both: 
(a) belong to two entiiely difFcrent dimensions and (b) yet be 
tied together in such close correlation that the definition of one 
could not be given except in teims of the other. These objections 
were voiced by the Swedish philosopher Marc-Wogau.** It is 
to these objecdons that we must now give some attention, before 
considering Cassirer’s defense in the sequel. 

d. The Symhol-Conceft. Objections md Defense 
Marc-Wogau writes* 

A closer examination seems to me to lead to the result that the positive 
meanmg of Cassirei’s “tymbolic relation” is of a dialectical character; 
the symbolic relation, as conceived by Cnssiier, covers both the idea of 
an opposition between the sensuously given (the sign) on die one hand, 

** **Utilvenalia non rant ret nibiittentei, ted habent eiK ralum in tingularibui.” 
Cotitra GtutiUt, Lib. 1 , 1(5. 
ySJ!',Vol.in,jji. 

* On this point, tee alto B. Ruatell, Prkt^Us of Malitmetkt, 85 
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and the **SinnerjueUun^* (the signified) on the other, and also the idea 
of an identity between the two. The fiist idea is clearly asserted by 
Cassiier, the second issues as a consequence from ceitain of his definitions 
and asseitions.^* 

NoW) the second idea concerns the correlativity of the two 
symbol-moments which, according to Marc-Wogau, entails 
their identity as a consequence. Let us follow his reasoning: 

'Sign’ and 'Signified’ . . . are to be mutually conditioned by each otlier 
in their determinate chaiactei. One moment has meaning only in le- 
lation to the othei. But that implies that the thought about the one term 
involves the thought about the other. If the one term is being thought 
of, the other is hereby being thought of too. The two moments of the 
relation would, in consequence, comcide. If A and B are to be connected 
in sucli a way that A can be detei mined only witli reference to B and 
B can be detei mined only in lefeience to A, it becomes impoieible to 
distinguish A and B: they coincide (zusamtnfnf alien) 

With respect to another characterizatioin of the symbol by Cas- 
sirer, according to which it is said to be ^‘immanence” and 
“transcendence” in one: in so far as it expresses a meaning — 
non-intuitive in principle — in an intuitive form,”“ Marc-Wogau 
remarks: 

In thu definition, two moments are distinguished which are related in 
a specific way. When Cassirer characterizes this relation by saying that 
“the symbol is not ‘tlie one or thq other,’ but that it represents the 'one 
in the otheP and 'the other in the one,’ ” the question seems to crop up 
how, under such circumstances, a possible distinction between the 'one’ 
and the 'other’ could even be made By this definition is there not 
posited an identity between the two moments of the symbolic relation 
which would conflict with the insistence upon their polarity?" 

In Cassirer’s rejoinder to these objections,” at least two 
difFerent lines of argumentation may be distinguished. For one, 
considerations are adduced, designed to render questionable 

“ TAfoHa, 

^ Thtorta, (193S), 293. 
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Marc-Wogau’s belief that there are logical grounds on which 
the maintained correlativity of the two symbol-moments could 
be refuted. Furthermore, iUustiations from empiiical sdences 
are repioduccd for the puipose of suppoiting his contention that 
the two symbol-moments (although conektive) cannot only 
still be distinguished, but purporting to show that and how such 
isolation of the two moments has been accomplished. In this 
connection, Cassirer quotes extensively from contemporaiy re- 
search into color and acoustical phenomena which are presented 
by him as documenting as a fact what Mart-Wogau had denied 
as a possibility, 

(i) The logical issue. 

Marc-Wogau’s objection that, if two terms of a relation arc 
thought of as “mutually determined,” they will, of necessity, 
also be identical, is countered by Cassirer’s reference to the 
actual employment of “implicit definitions” in modern mathe- 
matical logic. Now, implicit definitions may be defined as “de- 
noting anything whatsoever piovided that what they denote 
conforms to the stated lektlons between thcmbclves,”®^ where 
the stating of the relations is piesumably to be given within the 
axiom-system selected. With the discoveiy of non-Euclidean 
geometries, Cassirer remaiks, it became incieasingly clear to 
those concerned with their logical foundation, that their ele- 
ments — the points, lines, angles, etc. — could not be defined 
anymore in the expJidt way in whidi Euclid could take them as 
intuitively evident. “Neither the basic elements, nor the basic 
relations could have been defined, if by a definition one under- 
stands the indication of the fropasmm* and of the ^dif- 
ferentia specific ^, A way out, C«sirer suggests, was opened 
by Pasch’s investigations** which were continued and brought to 
a systematic conclusion with Hilbert’s Giundlagen der Geomet- 
ries Hilbert’s analyses, of considerable influence upon the 
development of mathematical logic, may be summarked by 
saying that, for him, the geometrical elements and relations are 

“Cohen and Nagel, An Infnduetien to Logie and Seientifie MetAod, 135. 
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not to be taken as independent entities, intuitively grasped, for 
which ei^licit definitions could be given, but as terms whose 
meaning is specified by the relations which are axiomatically 
prescribed for them. “The axioms which they satisfy determine 
and exhaust their essence.”” Basic geometrical concepts aie, 
accordingly, held to be only implicitly definable, i.e., within 
a logical system; and it is gratuitous to ask for a determination 
of their meaning independently of this system. It follows, 
of couise, that, if in Hilbert’s geometry die signification of 
points, lines, the relations of “between-ness,” “outside,” etc., 
cannot be formulated except in relation to a selected axiom- 
group, a variety of other elements and relations, if they satisfy 
the formal conditions of the same aidoms, must be considered 
as equivalent to it. Against the very possibility of structural 
isomorphisms, of different (though logically justifiable) inter- 
pretations of the same basic calculus, the objection could perhaps 
be raised that they merely prove the impossibility of arriving 
at completely determined dements by means of impfidt def- 
initions. This apparent limitation, however, also marks the 
very strength of mathematical, deductive thought, as was stated 
by Cassirer distinctly in his Substance and Function: 

Two different types of assertions, of which the one deals wiffi straight 
lines and planes, the other with cycles and spheres ... are regarded as 
equivalent to each other in so far as they provide for die same con- 
ceptual dependencies. . . . The points with which Euclidean geometry 
deals can be changed into spheres and aides, into mverse point-pairs 
of a hypeibolic oi elliptical group of spheres . . . without any change 
being produced in the deductive relations of the individual propositions 
. , , evolved for these points. . , , Mathematics lecognizes (in these 
points) no other ‘being’ than that belonging to them by participation m 
this form. For it is only this ‘being* diat enteis into proof and into the 
processes of inference and is thus accessible to the full certainty that 
mathematics gives to its subject-matter.” 

The relevance of these conriderations for the problem at 
hand may perhaps be put thus. Marc-Wogau’s contention that, • 
if the terms of a relation are mutually determined, they there- 

" ThtonOf 169 
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by must also be identical, is refutable, if we maintain the justi- 
fiability of implicit definitions, respectively of the diflFerent 
mathematical (logical) calaili which they make possible. And 
vice vasa. Marc-Wogau’s charge, if taJcen seriously, would 
not only refute the “logic" of the symbol-concept (with its 
two distinct, yet correlative moments, its “sensuous” represen- 
tation of the “non-sensuous**), but it would also have to lefute 
the “logic” of all those disciplines that could not constitute their 
respective syntax-forms except by employment of implicit defi- 
nitions. In consequence, Cassirer is convinced that, if the scien- 
tist can proceed efiFectively with elements the meaning of which 
is indefinable outside the axiom-system within which they occur, 
the philosopher neither may (nor need) hope for more secure 
foundations regarding the symbol-concept. Marc-Wogau’s 
charge of a contradiction inherent in this concept is thus 
countered by Cassirer’s reference to scientific syntax whose 
elements aie not considered identical merely because their 
definition implies mutual determination. 

(2) The empirical issue. 

Regardless, however, whether correlativity of the relational 
teims implies their “identity” or not, is there any other than 
just formal evidence for the “fact” that, notwithstanding such 
conelativity, a distinction between the symbol-moments is not 
only logically permissible but also actuMy achievable? Before 
examining the empirical evidence adduced in answer to this 
question, it will be worth while to consider the issue here raised 
in its full generality. 

The symbol-concept, we suggested above, was to result from 
Kant’s epistemology, in so far as it was to cover all the “syn- 
thesizing acts” which variously condition the many expressive, 
perceptual, and conceptual forms in which we have the respec- 
tive woilds of myth, art, common sense, and science. Instead 
of departing from a taken-for-granted opposition between a 
statically conceived “self” and a just as statically conceived 
“world,” the philosophy of symbolic forms was proposed 

to examine the presuppositions upon which that opposition depends and 
to state the conditions that are to be satisfied if it is to come about. It 
finds that these conditions are not uniform, that there are rather different 
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dimensions of appiehending, compiehending nnd knowing the phenom- 
ena and that, lelatire to this difference, the relationship between ’self* 
and ‘world* is capable of charactetistically different interpretations . . . 
Tiue, all these foims aim at objectification on the level of peiception 
(vieUn auj gegfwtandliche Atuchttuung htn), but the perceived objects 
change with the type and diiection of such objectification. The phi- 
losophy of ^mbolic fotms, accoidingly, does not intend to establish a 
qiecial dogmatic theory regarding the essence and piopeities of these 
‘objects,’ but it aims, instead, to compiehend these types of objectifica- 
tion which characterize ait as well as leligion and science.*^ 

It follows that, if no objectivity is held to be encounterable 
except within the symbohe forms of myth and religion, of art, 
common sense, and science, there also can be no chance to break 
out of the “charmed circle” of these forms. If it is only under 
the pervasive presupposition of these forms that we can appre- 
hend, comprehend and know all the objects, however struc- 
tured, how then will it be possible even to conceive of a polar 
concept which, such as the “sensuous manifold,” is claimed to 
be distinguishable from the formal moment of the symbol- 
relation? What answer, in, other words, can be ^ven to Marc- 
Wogau’s charge that, to be consistent, Cassiier cannot hope even 
to make a **distinctio ratiotiis*^ between the perceptual “matter” 
and the significant “form” of the symbol-concept? As mentioned 
earlier, it is typical of Cassirer’s procedure that the resolution 
of this problem is not left to logical or specifically “philo- 
sophical” considerations as have conventionally been devoted 
to the “form-matter” issue. The latter is to be e^luated, in- 
stead, in the light of empirical evidence. Let us be clear once 
more for just exactly what this empirical reference is to provide 
evidence. What is under discussion concerns the question 
whether the “material” moment of the symbol-concept (to 
which we have variously referred as the “sensuous manifold,” 
the “sensory- or perceptual data”) — although indeterminable 
outside any given context (“perspective,” “sigh^’ “prindple” 
or “form of a series”)' — can nevertheless be distinguished, i,e., 
conceived as different in prindple from the sense-perspectives 
within which it becomes manifest. 

For evidence of the ftet that this problem has been realiaed 

* TAtork ( 1938 ), 151. 
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by scientists, Cassiier quotes these remarks (lom Kail Buehler: 

No theory of perception should forget that alieady the most simple 
qualities, such js ‘led’ and ‘waim’ usually do not function foi them- 
selves but as signs foi something else, i.e,, as signs of piopeities of 
perceived things and events. The mattci looks difteient only in die 
comforathely ftohletnaUc bordei hie-cffse wJtete one seeks to determkte 
the *Atsuch* o/ these qualities m feteeption.^^ 

But It is, of course, exactly this “borderline-case,” i.e., whether 
conditions for the isolation of the “Ansich” of perceptual data 
can be instituted or not (and how such isolation is to be inter- 
preted)) that is at issue. The question, in other words, is whether 
perceptual data can be stiipped of their various representative 
functions, and the relevance of having lecourse to empirical 
investigations would concern the technical possibility of operat- 
ing such a reductive stripping of these data. For evidence of the 
empirical feasibility of that reduction, Cassirer mentions the 
Geiman physiologists Helmholtx, Hering and Kats. Katz, 
e.g.,*" had initiated a procedure involving, a.o., the obseivation 
of colors through a punctured screen {JUschschirtn). “It turned 
out that hereby (the colors) change their phenomenal character 
and that there takes place a reduction of the color-impression 
to . , . the dimension of plane- {Flaecheth) colors.”“ Hering 
performs similar reductions by means of a vision-tube (ww 
vrgendme fixiette Roehre)^ whereas Helmholtz, more ingeni- 
ously, gets along without any instruments and achieves com- 
parable effects by “looking from upside down, from under one’s 
legs or under one’s arras.” Thus, Hering; 

Place yourself near the window, holding in youi hands a piece of 
white and a piece of grey paper closely together. Now, turn the grey 
paper towards the window, the white one away fiom it, so that the 
retinal image of the grey paper will be more stiongly illuminated than 
the white onej but even though one will notice the change in hght- 
intensity, the now "lighter” but leally grey paper will still appear as 
grey, while the now “darker” but really white paper will be seen as 
white. If now both papers are looked at thiough a tube, one will soon 

" Dte Krif^ der Psychologts (1917) > 97, 

*ln hu Der Anfhau der ParbvteU, (and tdition 1930), 

" GrumUilge ewer leAre vow Lic^ismn, paragraph 4 
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see both papers (if held so that one wdl not shade the other) on one 
and the same level, and now the giey paper will be seen as the lighter 
one, the white one as the darkci one, coi responding to the difference in 
the two light-intensities 

And Helmholtz’ 

We know that gieen plains appeal — at a ceitain distance — ^in somewhat 
different coloi -tones, wc get used to abstract fiom this change and we 
leain to identify the different *green’ of distant lawns and tiees with 
the COI responding ‘gieen’ of these objects, seen at close range . , But 
as soon as we put ourselves into unusual cncumstances, when we look, 
e.g., from under our legs or arms, the landscape appears to us as a flat 
picture. , . . Colors thereby lose then connection to close or distant 
objects and now face us purely in their qualitative differences,*’ 

Similar reductions with respect to othei than color-phenomena 
are also referred to by Cassirer in this connection."* 

Now it seems that, if examples of the above-mentioned type 
are taken as evidence for the fact that the severing of sensory 
data from representative contexts is not only possible but actu- 
ally (technically) achievable, Cassirer would both be proving 
too much (with respect to what can be maintained within his 
own strictures) and not enough (with respect to what he pre- 
sumes to prove). For one, to suggest that Helmholtz’s, Hcr- 
ing’s, and Katz’s investigations succeeded in *^de jacto** isolating 
the "pure color-phenomena” from their representative office, 
would be to maintain more than Cassirer could allow for, after 
taking pains to point out that the sensuous moment can never 
actually be encountered independently of the sense (context-) 
moment. To maintmn such “isolation” would certainly not be 
compatible with his contention that “there is nothing in con- 
saousness without thereby also positing . . . something other and 
a series of such ^others.’ For each singular content of conscious- 
ness obtains its very determination from consciousness as a whole 
which, in some form, is always simultaneously represented and 
co-posited by it.”” Nor could, or need, the alluded empirical 

^ HandhuehdMf Pkystologtschen (1^95)1 607 

**For httfiical phenomena* Katz, Dar Aufbuu der Tastq^eU (192^5) » *55* 
odor phenomena ^rtningp Der Gemch (t 9 H)» > 7 S» 
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illustration prove that this is not the case. What they may be 
taken to support is not the view that color-values can be stiipped 
of theii representative function, but only that — ^by an appropri- 
ate shift fiom a normal perception perspective to a controlled 
two-dimensional perspective-different interpretations hold 
with respect to color-phenomena. The latter have, in effect, not 
“really” been stiipped of their lepresentative office, but they 
now “represent” plane instead of suifacc colors. 

That the above is a preferable way of stating the matter is 
suggested by an earlier pronouncement: 

(After) the complete i eduction of the color-impiessions, they do not 
represent ... a paiticulai thing . . . (but) appear as membeis of a 
series of light-experiences {Luf^tlebnute), But even these ^Ltchter^ 
lebniise* betiay a certain stiucturc in so fat as they arc shat ply con- 
trasted with each othei, and in that they aic oiganized in that contrast. 
Not only do they have dijfFeient degiees of coherence so that one color 
appears separated from the othci by a larger oi sm-illei distance (where- 
from issues a determinate principle of their serialization), but there 
are assumed in this series ceitatn privileged points aiound which the 
various elements can be organized. Even when reduced to a mere 
light-impression, the individual color-nuance is not just ‘piesent’ as 
such but it also is repiesentative. The individual ‘red,’ given hcie and 
now, is given as V red, as a membei of a species which it lepiesents. . . . 
Without this (co-oidination to a senes), tlie impression would not even 
be determinable as ‘this one,* as To)e t 1 in the Aiistotelian sense.** 

We must conclude, therefore, thnt it becomes impossible on 
Cassirer’s own view to conceive of the sensory moment of the 
symbol-concept as isolable from any serial context. Thus, 
whereas, under specifically conti oiled conditions, color-, sound-, 
and other sensory data may cease to function representatively 
for esthetic qualities, thing-surfaces and shapes, or for con- 
ventional language-signs, thdr reduction will still not go be- 
yond the physical and phydological contexts within which they 
are identifiable as of a determinate wave-length, intensity, pitch, 
etc. Marc-Wogau’s charge that the “material” moment of the 
symbol-concept is not distinguishable from its sense-moment 
would, accordingly, hold if and only if the symbol-concept 

" WJ, Voi. m, 157. 
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allowed of application m one and not more than one sense- 
context To be sure, within any one perspective, the “whatness” 
of a phenomenon is never determinable in separation fiom its 
‘‘how-ness,” from the respective “sight” in which it is seen. With 
a variety of symbolic contexts, however, there is also given the 
possibility of their contrast and of distinguishing them as dif- 
ferently oriented “modes of sight,” of which it can be said that 
they aie “of” sensory data in the %n$e that a reduction to the 
physico-descriptive dimension can be performed for all of 
them. When Cassirer insists, therefore, that “there is always a 
world of optical, acoustical and haptical phenomena in which 
and by means of which all ^sense,’ all apprehending, compre- 
hending, intuiting and conceiving alone is manifest,”** then the 
conceivability of these sensory phenomena, as distinct from the 
“sense” they manifest, must be interpreted to mean that a phys- 
ical context (acoustics, optics, etc.) can be co-ordinated to all 
other contexts in which the senses represent different types of 
(expressive, intuitional, theoretical) sense. 

The “material” moment of the symbol-concept, we could 
say, as reference of and relevance for the sense-endowing 
“formal” moment, may not be separately encountered or isol- 
able vAthm one content^ but it is never^eless distinguishable 
as one context. To speak of it as “material,” would seem to be 
justified, if one considers the term to stand — ^in the Aristotelian 
sense — ^for what is taken as that of which manifold determina- 
tions are possible. What the term also suggests is that we are 
dealing here with what — as matter — in space and time, is ac- 
cessible to physical determination. In this sense, the material 
moment refers not just to one among other contexts, but to the 
most reliably controlled and pervasive one to which all other 
contexts may indeed be “reduced.” 

In support of our belief that this interpretation of the “in- 
dependent variability” of the two symbol-moments is adequate 
with respect to what Cassirer aims to maintain, let us turn, in 
conclusion, to an illustration adduced by him on various oc- 
casions:”' Cassirer bids us to think of a black line-drawing, a 

“ Theoria (1939), 153. 
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*^Lmienz»gj* distinguished as a simple “perception experience.” 

Yet, while I still follow the various lines of the di awing in theii visual 
relations, their light and daik, then contiast fiom the backgiound, 
their up*and>dowa movements, the lines become, so to speak, alive. 
The spatial foim (das Gebildei) becomes an aesthetic fotm, I giasp in 
it the chaiacter of a ccitain ornament ... I can lemain absoibed m the 
pure contemplation of this oinament, but 1 can also appiehend in and 
through It something else it lepresents to me an expiessive segment of 
an aiti&tic language, in which I recognize the language of a ceitain 
time, the ttfjUt of .m histoiical peiiod. Again the ‘mode of sight’ may 
change, m so far as, what was manifest as an ornament, is now dis- 
closed to me as a vehicle of a mytJtieo-ieligiatu signifioanee, as a magical 
. . sign. By a fuither shift in peispective, the lines function as a 

sensuous vehicle foi a purely cottceftml sUuetui e-context ... To the 
mathematician, they become the intuitive lepiesentation of a specific 
funetiond connection. . . . Where, in the aesthetic sight, one may see 
them perhaps as Hogaith beauty-lines, they pictuie to the mathematician 
a certain ttigofiomebie fmetion, viz, the pictuie of a sin-cuive, 
whereas the mathematical physicist may pethaps see m this cuive the 
law of tame natmal ftocesi, such as, e.g., the law foi a pei iodic oscilla- 
tion. 

All depends here upon what is taken to remain “identical” in 
all these modes of sight. When we say that it is the 

which figures as the mateiial moment in all contexts, in 
what sense can we say that it is the “same” one, since we know 
that it is seen as so many different things from context to con- 
text? Cassirer’s rather metaphorical pronouncements in this 
connection can be clarified in the light of our interpretation. In 
the passage quoted above, he speaks of the ample {schlichti) 
“perception experience” in which the line-drawing is phenomen- 
ally given hfifora it “comes to life,” i.e., enters into the various 
perspectives mentioned. But clearly, if expericnceable at all, 
this “simple perception experience” must itself be taken as a 
mode of sight and not as a moment prior and common to all 
other aghts. This formulation is particularly unhappy in the 
light of other passages where Cassirer generalizes upon the il- 
lustration given above by remarking that 

the material moment is no fsychotogied dottmif but rather a liminal 
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notion {Gremiegrif), . . . What we call the ‘matter’ of perception 
IS not a certain sum'total of impressions, a conctete substratum at the 
basis of aitistic, mythical or theoretical repiesentation. It is rather a 
Htte towards which the various formal modes converge. {^Eine Lmte 
... in der stch die versehiedenen Weisen der Formung schtseiden.^*^ 

This space-metaphoiical version of the issue would be amen- 
able to the interpretation suggested in so far as the “matter of 
perception” qua “convergence of the various formal modes” 
could well be taken as the “reductibility” of all contexts to the 
physico-physiological one from which Cassirer’s actual evidence 
is concededly derived. (Helmholtz, Hering, Katz, Buehler, 
etc.) 

Symbol-Concept and Philosophy op Symbolic Forms 

We conclude from the preceding discussion that a consistent 
meaning may be assigned to Cassirer’s theory of the symbol- 
concept. The exti erne generality of this concept is manifest when 
expressed as a piopositional function. We could say that the 
property (of a “sensuous” representing “sense”) limits in no 
way whatsoever the scope of the particulars which may enter the 
argument as true values A symbolic relation, in other words, 
must hold for all facts, because, as indicated above, no facts are 
held to be statable without reference to some context j and no 
context can fall outside the symbol formula, because, as a con- 
text {Sfmzusafnmenhang)^ it must establish some exemplifica- 
tion of a representative relationship. Now, this “representation 
of sense through the senses” can take three distinct modal forms: 

( 1 ) If the refei ent of the senses is the affective-emotive system 
of man, the senses are said to make ^'expressive sense.” 

(2) If the referent of the senses is the volitional-teleological 
system of man, the senses make “common”- (thing-perceptual) 
sense. 

(3) If the referent of the senses is a system of theoretical order- 
signs, the senses make conceptual, i.e., scientific sense. 

It is to each of these “modi” of the symbolic relation that 
there correspond the various cultural media. Thus: 


Theeria >55-<5S £d. Non: Cf. infra 3)0 f. 
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( I ) The expresmn-inoAui is taken to be exempliHed in the 
domains of myth, art, and (the substrata of) language, in all of 
which media we deal with what Cassirer terms “Ausdruoks- 
Chmaktete'^ and what aic vaiiously lefeired to by other 
contemporary philosopheis, in related connotations, as “terti- 
aiy qualities,” “essences,” “prehensions,” “significant forms,” 
etc. 

(a) The comtnon sense or empiiical-intuitional-(«»^imtfAe 
AnsckauUchk^t)-m<QAm is taken to be exemplified in the “nat- 
ural world-view” which is both constituted and reflected, 
Cassiier holds, by the “world of language,” 

(3) The conceptual (theoretical) modus is taken to be exem- 
plified by the order-systems in which we have the “world of 
sdence,” 

The philosophy of symbolic foims is, accordingly, a philos- 
ophy of the cultuial forms from which alone we can read the 
various modalities within which symbolic functioning occurs and 
of which the symbol-concept furnishes the most general formu- 
lation. 

From these cultural exemplifications of the “modi” of the 
symbol-concept we must distinguish the “qualities” of the 
most pervasive symbol-ielations which, such as space, time, 
cause, number, etc., are “constitutive” (in the Kandan sense) of 
any and all objectivity. “The foim of the simultaneous consti- 
tutes a quality distinct from the foim of succession.”*" But since 
each “quality^’ is never manifest but in one of the three specified 
modal foims, 

we may conceive cettain spatial foims (e.g. certain lines) as an aitisdc 
ornament in one case, as a geometneal draft in another ... so that, in 
consequence, die quality of a relation can never adequately be given 
except in refeicnce to the total system fiom which it is abstracted. If, 
e,g., we designate the temporal, spatial, casual, etc., relations as Ri, Ri, 
R> . . ., theie belongs to each of these a special hndex of modality* 
t*i, l*t, |it . , . which indicates the context within which they aie to 
be taken.** 

It &>Uows that Cassirer could not consider as adequate any 

•PSP',VoLI, 31 . 
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philosophical analysis of space, time, cause, number, etc., unless, 
besides mathematical and physical spaces, it also attempted to 
account for the expressive and intuitional spaces of common 
sense, art, myth, and religion. 

In the light of the above, it will now be clear in which sense 
Cassirer’s theory of symbolic forms could be presented both as 
a “philosophy of culture” and a “metaphysics of experience.” 
There can be little doubt that Cassirer himself preferred to 
think of his work as providing “Prolegomena” for a philosophy 
of culture. In this form, the PhilosofMe der symholischm For-' 
men is actually developed, starting, as it does, from a philos- 
ophy of language (Volume 1 , 1923) and moving on to a 
philosophy of myth (Volume II, 1925) and to a philosophy of 
(perceptual and conceptual) knowledge (Volume III, 1929).” 

All that would seem to be required, however, in order to 
formulate Cassirer’s various analyses of language, myth, and 
the sciences as a “metaphysics of expeiience,” would be to bring 
together the many penetrating examinations of “expressive 
space” (in the volumes on Language and of the “em- 

pirical space” of common sense (in the volumes on Language 
and Phenomenology of Knowledge') y of mathematical and 
physical spaces (in the volumes on Phenomenology of Knowl- 
edge and Substance and Function), and to arrange them within 
a single scheme of exposition, doing the same for the other 
“categories.” The result would be at least as universal a treat- 
ment of the pervasive (symbolic) traits of “Bang” as is ex- 
pected of a metaph)^ical treatise. 

To develop Cassirer’s philosophy of symbolic forms as a 
“metaphysics of experience” may appear bold, if not outright 
paradoxical, in view of both Cassirer’s frequent polemics against 
“metaphysical speculations” in his early writings and in con- 
sideration of the pronounced anti-metaphysical tenor of the 
entire neo-Kantian movement of which Cassirer was one of 
the most brilhant exponents. A closer examination of some of the 
relevant passages, however, will back our contention that the 
issue is essentially a terminological one. It concerns not so much 


accordance with the then ongoing Hegel-Renaisaance, Cassirer pttterrmd 
the tide • ^^Phaencnunologh d*r Srkenntnis,^ 
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the possibility (or legitimacy) of metaphysics as a significant 
philosophical enterprise as rather the questionability of what 
the term **metaphysics” has connoted so far. Take, e.g., this 
passage from Substanoe and Function. 

When empirical science examines its own piocedure, it has to lecog- 
nize that theie is in the (metaphysical) stitiggles a false and technical 
separation of ways of knowing that are both alike indispensable to its veiy 
existence. The motive peculiai to all metaphysics of knowledge is here 
revealed. What appeals and acts in the piocess of knowledge as an 
inseparable unity of conditions is hypostatized on the metaphysical view 
into a conflict of things.*^ 

Now compare this passage with another one, written almost 
thirty years later: 

The histoiy of metaphysics is by no means a histoiy of meaningless 
concepts or empty words ... it establishes a new basis of vision and from 
it gains a new perspective for knowing the leal.'* 

What appears on the surface as a complete shift from a rejection 
to an acceptance of metaphysical thinking must be recognized, 
however, as a mere shift in emphasis with respect to an essen- 
tially identical point of view. To be sure, Cassirer^s statements 
in Substance attd Function are not as positive with regard to 
metaph3rstcs as the point he makes in the study on HagerstrSmj 
where he asserts that “the genuine, the truly metaphysical 
thoughts have never been empty thoughts, have never been 
thoughts without concepts” (ibid.). Yet, in this same context 
he goes on to warn us — exactly as he did in his earlier work — 
that 

the difficulties, dangers and antinomies of metaphysics aiise fiom the 
fact that its ‘intuitions’ themselves are not expiessed in terms of their 
true methodological character. None (of the great metaphysical in- 
sights) is considered as giving insight into only a portion, but all are 
claimed to generally span the whole of reality. . . , The subsequent 
contest, resulting from such (partial) claims becomes at once a dialectical 
conflict. (Hid.) 

" SubitaHC€ Md Fmethn (Swabey tr.), 237. 

" Axtl HagmtrCmf Bint Smitt tmr SehmJischen Philotofkh dtr G$gtnvMrt, 
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Cassirer’s position is thus a consistent one. He does not side 
with the positivistic contention that metaphysics is not only 
“false,” but also “meaningless,” Instead, he distinguishes the 
genuine character of the froblems with which the great meta- 
physicians have dealt, from the stiU. impel feet modes in which 
their findings have been presented. The metaphysical objectiva 
IS taken to be legitimate, whereas the metaphysical results can- 
not be accepted without qualification, simply because meta- 
ph}^cians have offered “partial truths” as “universal” ones and 
because, in focussing upon one aspect of symbolization (viz. 
the mathematical, religious, aesthetic, or moral one), they have 
lost sight of the equal validity of such other aspects as also must 
be accounted for as legitimate paths to what — ^in any perspective 
— ^may be referred to as the “real.” 

Now, since this denial of a privileged status for any one form 
of representation is exactly what Cassiier has claimed for his 
philosophy of symbolic forms, there does not seem to be any 
feason why — ^within his own pionouncements — ^his work may 
not indeed be considered as a kind of metaphysics, oriented 
around the central notion of the symbol-concept, which charac- 
terizes all aspects (contexts; Smnzusammenhinge) of the 
“real,” pervading as a common theme, the polyphony of all 
cultural forms in which reality is perceived, understood, and 
known. Now, if emphasis is put upon the most universal rela- 
tional forms (space, time, cause, number, etc.) which reappear 
in characteristic modifications in all of these forms, we would 
be offered a metaphysics of (cultural) experience. If, on the 
other hand, our exposition proceeds by way of separate analyses 
of language, myth, reUgion, the mathematical and physical 
sciences, the character of Cassirer’s work would be more ob\d- 
ously one of a philosophy of culture. Regardless, however, 
whi^ form of presentation is chosen, each will center around 
the idea of the symbol-concept. 

Cassirer himself, when offered an opportunity to present 
(in abbreviated form) his thoughts to an English-speaking 
audience, subtitled his Sssay on Man “An Introduction to a 
Philosophy of Hitman Cidture.** Here, the emphasis is on the 
cultural realities, the languages and rituals, the art-masterpieces 
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and sdentific procedures. To comprehend them philosophically 
requires to realize them as so many symbolic manifestations 
of different types of synthesmng activities. 

The content of the cultute-conccpt cannot be scpaiated fiom the basic 
foims and diiections of significant (geistigen) piodiiction$ thcii ‘being’ 
is understandable only as a ‘doing.’ It is only because Uiete is a specific 
direction of oiii aesthetic imagination and intuition that we have a 
realm of aesthetic objects — and the same goes for all oui othei energies 
by viitue of which there is built up for us the stiuctuie of a specific 
domain of objectivity.” 

An analysis of culture could, correspondingly, proceed along 
both “material” and “formal” lines. It could either undertake a 
descriptive classification of the products of the various cultural 
activities, oi it could seek “behind” this great diversity of mani- 
festations the characteristic types of intuiting, imagining, and 
conceiving, i.e., the “doings,” in terms of which the “works” 
become intelligible. It is only in focussing on the “doings” that, 
according to Cassirer, we may hope to find a common de- 
nominator. “Wc seek not a unity of effects, but a unity of 
actioni not a unity of products, but a unity of the creative 
process.”” But this “unity of the creative process” — as is ob- 
vious by now — can be nothing else than the unity and univer- 
sality of the symbolic function, expressed in the symbol- 
concept. 

The “culture-concept” must, accordingly, eclipse the “nature- 
concept” which, in Substance and Fuwtiony still stands for the 
regulative idea of “lawfulness” per se. It does so by reason of 
the circumstance that, whatever the “nature-concept” connotes 
at various historical periods, it is intelligible only as a function 
of what the cultural media of art, religion, and science take it 
to mean. Whereas “culture” creates, in an uninterrupted flow, 
ever new linguistic, artistic, religious, and scientific symbols, 
both “philosophy and science must break up these symbolic 
languages into their elements. , , . (We must learn) to inter- 
pret symbols in order to dedpher the meaning-content they 

'*PSF,Val.l,ii, 
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enclose, to make visible again the life from which they orig- 
inally came forth.”^* 

Measured against this considerable task, what we have in 
the three volumes of the Philosophte der symholischen Formen 
can hardly be expected to provide a full answer. Doubtless, a 
more detaded examination of the various cultuial phenomena 
than offeied so far would be required to make good the implied 
promise. Cassirer himself was aware of the tentative char- 
acter of his attempts in what he thought was the right direc- 
tion. 

The ‘Philosophy of Symbolic Forms’ cannot and does not tiy to be a 
philosophical system in the traditional sense of this word. All it attempted 
to furnish weie the ‘Prolegomena’ to a future philosophy of culture, 
. . . Only from a continued collaboration between philosophy and die 
special disciplines of the ‘Humanities’ (Gauteswusettsehafien) may one 
hope fot a solution of thh task.^” 

Carl H. Hamburg 

Tulanc Universitt 
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CASSIRER AND METAPHYSICS 

E rnst CASSIRER is known to students of epistemology 
and metaphysics as a learned, lucid, and skillful repre> 
sentative of the neo-Kantian or “critical idealistic” point of 
view} no one can deny the competence with which he reviews 
“the problem of knowledge in the science and philosophy of the 
modern age,” expounding, quoting, and criticizing innumer- 
able authors, himself always firmly anchored in the critical 
idealism of the Marbuig School. In what follows I undertake, 
with all becoming diffidence, to moke expliat certain difficulties 
which I find, not so much in Casarer’s writings as such, but in 
the point of view of idealism itself. The learned material 
which Cassirer presents, the information concerning mathe- 
matics and physics from Galileo and Cusanus down to Einstdn 
and the quantum theory, is after all susceptible of more than one 
interpretation} just as scripture supports various systems of 
theology, so sdence does not oblige a philosopher to embrade 
either idealism or realism. Cassirer’s assemblage of historical 
material, which he so eloquently and persuasively interprets 
in the light of Kantianism, could be interpreted in the light of 
realism, were there a sufficiently learned and skillful realistic 
philosopher who was willing to undertake the task. Naturally, 
in such a wide-spread application of the historico-critical 
method, Cassirer has had to leave behind most of the scholastic 
architectonic, which Kant offered to the world as never to be 
changed} the modern disciple merely retains a “point of view,” 
which is, as a matter of i^ct, extremely difficult to reduce to a 
few definite assertions. The Kantian “thing-in-itselP’ has difr- • 
appeared and with it that vestige of realism, which was always 
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in the back of Kant’s mind: the a priori has become fluid and 
Indeflnite. The old opposition to metaphysics, on the one 
hand, and to empiricism, on the other, remains. Emphasis is 
placed on relations, espedally upon those involved in serial 
order. 

The comments which follow will be made in the name of 
metaphysics. By metaphysics I undemtand a theory of being 
in general, a sdence whidi would deal wth the fundamental 
types of being and reality. It would take its stand on the in- 
escapable ontological claims of all our thought and speech. 
I do not, however, understand by metaphysics a discipline 
which would deal piimarily with those problems which Kant 
dealt with under the caption Transcendental Dialectic; it may 
be true that a degree of agnosticism is indeed the proper attitude 
with regard to the dogmas of the metaphysics of religion; 
metaphysics, as 1 understand it, is not to be undei stood as 
primarily the science of the meta-empiiical (and consequently 
the unveriflable), but rather as that science which clarifies the 
fundamental ontological claims of our thought. It is my opinion 
that metaphysics, in this sense, is led to a standpoint of dualistic 
realism, a standpoint which is perhaps not final, but which is 
at any rate the only natural way of thinking. The dualism of 
Descartes and Locke, although encumbered with many dubious 
assertions in each case, still seems to me the philosophy which 
is most clearly suggested by our common ways of talking; it is 
perhaps in the end the only intelligible system, or, if it too 
conceals some insoluble problems, it is the least unintelligible 
system. By dualistic realism 1 mean a system which posits a 
world of bodies and minds in continual interaction. Bodies are 
self-eadstent entities with spatial attributes; minds are non- 
spatial beings which continually interact with bodies and fur- 
thermore know them both by perception and in other more 
elaborate and indirect ways. Dualistic realism seems to the 
idealist utterly unworthy of philosophy; for him, it is common- 
place, if not downright vulgar; he would prefer to leave 
behind mere things and delve into the mysteries of symbolism 
and the super-sensuous regions. The realist, although sharing 
to some extent the aspirations of the idealist, nevertheless puts 
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common sense clarity and intelligibility first, in his list of philo- 
sophic values, and views mathematics as a dubious guide with 
regard to problems of being and real eidstence. The idealist of 
the type of Cassirer does not regard natural science as con- 
cerned with a self-existent nature. On the contrary, nature is 
the product of a synthesis of sensations and the history of 
science is a process in which thought perpetually re-creates its 
object 

The attitude of the criticist is one of reflection} he deals not 
with things, but with thought about things j he lives in a world 
of second intentions. Thus, such a philosopher as Cassirer does 
not ofFer us a theory of bodies and minds, or of universals, 
essences, relations and individuals in general} he speaks rather 
as a scholar writing in a well-stocked library} nature is for 
him something known only indirectly, primarily through the 
books of scientists} it is an object postulated and described 
by a series of authorities. Ultimately it esdsts only in their 
minds } it undergoes, in the advance of science, modifications 
making for greater extensiveness and unity. Cassirer, it is true, 
has come to recognize points of view other than that of 
science} namely, the standpoints of language and myth. Never- 
theless the world exists, for the critical idealist, primarily as 
an object of consciousness. In the end, I presume, it will be 
found to exist only in the minds of historians} they, in turn, 
will exist only in each othei^s minds. Being is everlastingly 
dependent upon being known. My thesis is that the attitude 
of critical idealism cannot consistently be maintained} thought 
always claims to know an independent reality (or at least be- 
ing)} and a consistent philosophy can only be reached by 
following out the ontological claims of our unsophisticated 
thinking. 

The sub-title of Cassirer’s Substambegriff imd FmkUons- 
hegrifi is: Untersuchungen Uber die Grmdfragen der Efkmnt- 
mkntik. The phrase Erketmtmkritik, or ‘‘critique of knowl- 
edge,” is worthy of our attention. How can knowledge be 
criticized? If knowledge is knowledge it knows its objects as 
they are. The knowledge which can be destroyed by criticism 
is not true knowledge} it is mere seeming knowledge and 
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nothing can replace such false knowledge save true knowledge. 
Ciitique of knowledge must mean a criticism of certain sciences 
as they actually exist, in which it is shown that they use con- 
venient fictions and are thus not literally true. Still this is a 
ciiticism of histoncally existing sciences and not of knowledge 
as such. How can one criticize the sciences without in some way 
knowing? One would, otherwise, have no way of being aware 
of the shoitcommgs of the disciplines he was attempting to 
criticize. 

It is characteiistic of the critical standpoint which Cassirer 
consistently occupies that metaphysics is legardcd as obsolete. 
As Cassirer uses the word, metaphysics is merely a name for 
certain bad habits of thought inheiited from a crude and unen- 
lightened past. In this Cassirer is in agreement with the piag- 
matists and positivists. But philosophers are not to be left 
without any employment at allj they may study ‘‘critique of 
knowledge.” They may pore over the treatises of mathema- 
ticians and physicists and note the methods used and the funda- 
mental trends. Yet it cannot be said that Castirer, in the 
chapters he has devoted to mathematics, physics, and chemistry, 
writes merely as an historian, of science. An account of these 
sciences, taken merely as offered in the works of scientists, 
would generally be m realistic terms*, such an account, made 
into philosophy, would be what is called mateiialism or mech- 
anism. But Cassirer is an idealist} he thinks of the sciences as 
dealing with “experience.” What a strange object is experience! 
It is neither a body nor a set of bodies, neither a mind nor a set 
of minds. From the standpoint of dualism experience is the 
result of the interaction of mind and bodyj our bodies are 
affected by external thmgs in various ways and our brains, 
parts of our bodies, affect, according to certain laws of psycho- 
physical correspondence, our minds; the result is what we 
call experience. Experience is not as such the object of knowl- 
edge; it is better to say that we know material things and 
minds (including our own) by means of experience. To make 
“e3q)erience” the all-inclusive object is itself a form of metar* 
physics; it inescapably commits us to idealism. Or, if we sup- 
pose that the intention is merely to deny the ontological valithty 
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which science naturally claims for its assertions, still such 
denial implies that philosophy possesses, at least in general 
terms, a knowledge of what is, of bang. The traditional name 
of the branch of philosophy which deals with the fundamental 
types of being is metaphysics. My contention is that every phi- 
losophy, even that sort which makes a point of repudiating meta- 
physics, involves some theory, however obscure, of the nature 
of being as such. The criticist himself deals with metaph3^ical 
problems, but in an indirect and inconsistent fashion. 

If we start from the world as given to us in daily life and 
common language, we easily distinguish between bodies and 
minds. We find a world of bocfies characterized by size, shape, 
and state of motion or rest, having a continuous existence in 
contrast to the coming and going of our perception, and dis- 
playing regularity of behavior. But there are also minds which 
have sensations, thoughts, and feelings; by means of these 
sensations and thoughts we somehow know bodies and are in 
continual interaction with them; now it is true that, if we 
regard knowledge as a matter of being affected from without, 
we are likely to conclude that we know only our own sensa- 
tions. But the causal theory of sensation, itself presupposes 
knowledge of an external world. This world, by acting upon 
our organisms, engenders an awareness of sense-qualities. The 
idealist abandons the external material world on the basis of 
facts drawn from that world itself; the realist feels that the 
path of true philosophy consists in following the fundamental 
ontological assumptions. As an historian, Cassirer postulates 
a common sense world in which such persons as Leibniz, New- 
ton and Kant really existed as psycho-physical beings. And yet, 
like Kant, Cassirer is an idealist. Locke had lud the foundations 
of a dualistic outlook; but, by thinking of the immediate object 
or idea as “in the mind,” he prepared the way for Berkeley, 
Hume, and Kant. The world of bodies lost its absoluteness 
and substantiality. Physical nature came to be replaced by 
experience taken substantively. But what definite conception 
can we form of experience? We know that neither Kant nor his 
modern disciple would plead guilty to any simple form of 
Berkeleyanism (such as that recently outlined by Professor 
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Stace)/ which would reduce the world to spirits and their sense- 
data, following one another according to inexplicable laws. 

Cassirer’s disaissions of logic, mathematics, physics, and 
chemistiy, emphasize the importance of judgment in discover- 
ing relations. In general he is antagonistic to any purely em- 
pirical account of mathematical or scientific conceptions. The 
great object of science is relations, especially those giving rise 
to serial orders. Relations, he holds, are not given to the senses, 
but are evidence of the comparative and postulational activity 
of the mind. But it is precisely here that difficulties appear. 
Kant shat ply distinguishes between what ‘'comes in from 
without” and the mind’s own contribution. From the stand- 
point of realism, however, it is obvious that the mind cannot 
produce relations between things which are not already related; 
thus, if two things are coirectly judged to be similar or differ- 
ent, it must be because they are already similar or different, 
etc. Kant thought of the mind as “leceiving” the “law material 
of sense” from “outside;” bat this is all built upon a dubious 
metaphor. Let me indicate how, as 1 suppose, the matter would 
stand from the standpoint of psycho-physical dualism. We 
postulate a brain as well as a mind; the latter is really merely a 
series of thoughts. When the biain is stimulated in certain ways 
sensa appear or occur; they occur, however, in relation to other 
sensa which are either actually present or belong to the recent 
or remote past; we experience sensa as simultaneous or succes- 
sive, similar or different. When the brun is stimulated probably 
a considerable area is affected; old “traces” and habits are re- 
activated and the mind finds itself peredving a real thing in 
a world of material things. In all this there is no more occar 
aon to think of relations as creatures of pure consciousness or 
of a transcendental mind than there is to think of the sensa 
themselves in such a way. What we know is merely that per- 
ception of things occurs; the categorial interpretation as well 
as the data are the psychic accompaniments of brain-processes. 
Thus the brain or the laws of psycho-physical correspondence 
may take the place of the transcendentsd ego and its super- 
natural ^ontaneity. But, at the same time, we must maintain 

’StacC) W T| Tht Natm* of l/u World (Princeton University Presi> 1940). 
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also our essential doctrine that such perception^ even though 
occurring under such psycho-physical laws, is still perception, 
a revelation, of what is.* A psychological theory, whether it 
comes under such transcendental psychology as Kant gives us 
or such physiological psychology as has just been suggested, 
nevertheless merely tells us under what conditions we come 
to know a part of the real world. But the idealist thinks of 
“synthetic activity” as creating a second world within the mind, 
which in turn soon becomes the one real world. 

In the first chapter of Substance and Function Cassirer re- 
views the theories of ancient and modern logicians concerning 
the concept} the general trend of his discussion may be de- 
scribed by saying that he finds the traditional class-concept to 
be in process of being supplanted by a new form of concept, 
which is that of serial order. Modern mathematical science no 
longer views nature as made up of things or substances} it is 
primarily concerned with relations, and these relations give rise 
to series of points, numbers, instants, etc. Hence Cassiier holds 
that the form of the concept which is fruitful for modern 
mathematical science is no longer the generic concept which 
merely expresses what a number of pre-existent entities have 
in common, but rather the ‘^prinaple of serial order,” which, 
once assumed, “generates” the individuals which conform to it. 
Against this view, I would suggest the following objections. 
Cassirer is mistaken if he imagines that such “principles” can 
ever take the place of class-concepts. For a serial order pre- 
supposes a group of entitles which are ordered, whether real or 
unreal, such as points, numbers, colors, temperatures, etc. We 
can only refer to these elements by means of concepts in the 
traditional sense. Furthermore, a principle of s^ial order is 
not a concept at all} it is a proposition. Thus, of a row of 
soldiers, 1 may be able to say that each man is taller than the 
one before him. This is a mere description of given individuals, 
but it is expressed in a proposition. In mathematics 1 may 
grandly postulate a series of unreal entities, such that each one 
is related to the preceding one in a certain way} still here too 

’ Cf. SclIaiS) R. W., PMosofhy of Pkyitcol Rtaltsm (New York, Mw> 
milUn, 193a), 70. 
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the principle of serial order is not what is commonly called a 
concept. Or, consider such relations as similaiity, equality, 
greater than, etc. How are relations in any sense rivals of 
class-concepts^ Relations are relations, concepts aie concepts, 
but of course there are concepts of relations and relations of 
concepts. Heie I shall venture a definition. Concepts are uni- 
versals connected with woi'ds as tlieir meanings 5 universals are 
potentially recun ent features of either real or unreal entities. 
They aie capable of appearing more than once (cf. blue, square, 
while individuals are unique beings which occur once and 
once only. Individual things may be unieal, e.g., points, in- 
stants, geometrically perfect bodies, etc.; but all such things 
have, with reference to concepts, what is called their essence, 
which consists of those properties which entitle them to belong to 
a given class. Thus an individual man may be considered merely 
as a man and must have those properties which warrant us in so 
considering him. These properties arc said to constitute the 
essence of man. The concept of man has these piopeities as its 
connotation. When we take these points into account, it becomes 
highly doubtful whether there is any ji^fication for replacing 
the class-concept by a ^^piindple" of serial order.” 

Everything to which we can refer has its concept, points, 
instants, numbers, relations, as well aa the types of plant and 
animal. Thus, if we speak of circles or triangles or of numbers, 
of variables, or of series, we do so by means of words, which 
have the traditional type of class-concept as their meanings. It is 
true that all membeis of a class are similar to each other in 
certain respects; nevertheless similarity alone does not define a 
class (dnee the members of all classes are similar to other mem- 
bers of their respective classes) unless we tell wherein the 
members are similar, and this can be done only by mentioning 
the feature that all the members of the class have in common. 
This common element may be either determinate or determi- 
nable. Thus color is a determinable feature and can occur in 
actaality only when rendered perfectly specific, namely, as 
this nuance of this particular color. When the common element 
18 determinable it demands supplementation; nevertheless, we 
cannot deny that all the things named by a generic term have 
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something in common} this is a universal and may belong to 
the essence of those individuals. This doctrine, however, im- 
plies nothing which would minimize the importance of rela- 
tions. Still, it is true that the relations of a thing do not make 
it what it is, that is, do not belong to its essence. Thus a lamp 
or a shoe is what it is by virtue of its definitive properties, 
without regal d to when or where it is, by whom manufactured 
or to what use it is put. It should be remarked, however, that 
nothing has an essence save with reference to some defining 
concept. Thus, if a lamp is no longer regarded os a lamp but 
as a piece of metal it is said to have a different essence. 
Furthermore, nothing can lose its essence without being annihi- 
lated, if the lamp is thrown into a furnace and melted, it ceases 
to exist as a lamp. The properties of water as water do not 
change when water is frozen or vaporized or made to stand 
upright in a glass tumbler} its nature includes the facts that 
it will evaporate when heated, solidify when chilled, stand up- 
right when enclosed in a glass, etc. Thus the essence of a sub- 
stance is not affected by its relations to other things} if we con- 
sider water solely as a liquid, then we know from experience 
that it continues to exist as a liquid only as long as a certain 
range of temperatures persists} if these temperatures pass be- 
yond certain limits, liquid water is annihilated. Thus, whether 
a thing ensts or not depends on its relations, but its essence 
is not so dependent. There is, therefore, a good meaning in 
the old doctrine that relations are all ^tra-essential, the only 
exceptions being found in those cases in which things are named 
by the relations in which they stand} husband, captain, servant, 
etc. The chief point which I wish to make is that the logic of 
the concept and essence applies to all things, including points, 
instants, numbers, propositions, and relations} it can by no 
means be replaced by “functional relations” or “principles of 
serial order.” Thus, beings may stand in serial relations, but 
they must have their essence prior to and apart from their 
relations} this is because we are dealing, in our statements 
about essence, merely with entities as such. Numbers, points, 
instants and the rest must be entities before they can stand in 
relations to each other. 
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Cassirer is in general an advocate of a “logical” theory of 
number; but he rejects the emphasis upon the correspondence 
of classes chaiacteristic of Frege and Russell. His fundamental 
aim IS to vindicate the piionty of serial order as a basis for 
mathematical science. His theory is therefore the opposite of 
that which defines number in terms of equivalent classes. Two 
groups are said, according to Russell, “to belong to the same 
number^’ when there is a relation of possible co-ordination be- 
tween the members of the two gioups. Cassirer’s opinion that 
the definition of numbei as a class of classes by no means 
corresponds to the meanings of the names of numbei s in daily 
life seems to be sound. “The *how many’ of the elements, in 
the ordinary sense, can be changed by no logical tiansformation 
into a bare assertion concerning ‘just as many’.”* Cassirer him- 
self advocates an ordinal theory of numbei s according to which 
“the individual number never means anything by itself alone” 
and “a fixed value is only ascribed to it by its position in a total 
system.”* According to the “cardinal” theoi y, to which Cassirer 
is opposed, “the members (of the number sciies) are deter- 
mined as the common properties of certain classes before any- 
thing whatever has been established as to their relation of 
sequence. Yet in truth it is predsely in the element here at 
first excluded that the peculiar numerical chaiacter is rooted.”* 
This is Cassirer’s statement of his view. The philosophy of 
number is a matter concerning which a non-mathematician 
may well be cautious. Perhaps I shall not be wrong, if I call 
attention to a piinciple which is rather generally accepted, 
namely, that we gain insight into the meaning of even the most 
general propositions only by analysis of particular illustrative 
cases. In application to the problem of number it is difficult 
to see how mathematicians or anyone else can understand any- 
thing whatever save with reference to relations which are 
actually given in sensuous experience. 1 can well believe that 

' Cainrey, finit, Subsiattee and Fmetion, (Swabey tr., Open Conrt PnbMihing' 
Company, ChicagOi i9a3), 48. Since most ot my quotations fiom Cnsnrer’s writ- 
ings will be from this particolar volume, I shall hereafter abbreviate it* SF, 
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In the case of ordinary calculation blind symbol-manipulation 
takes the place of ‘‘intuitive” understanding, and there is no 
reason why it should notj mathematics is, on the whole, a 
technique for dealing with relations far too complex for us 
to undei stand. Nevertheless, the basis of mathematics must be 
in the relation of small numbers which can easily be grasped. 
The relations of small numbers may be illustrated by sense- 
data and those of the larger numbers understood by analogy 
with the smaller ones. Taking its start from simple sensuous 
experiences the mind conceives and postulates an infinite system 
of numbers 5 number is g^ven to sensuous experience as the 
form-quality of a group of entities. Three-ness is a quality of 
each and every group of three, etc. Now it is true that numbers 
form a series, a series stretching to infinity. My point, with 
regard to Cassirer’s theory of number, is that the “principle” 
or “form” of the series cannot be understood save by leference 
to its individual members, which must be given before “the 
prinaple of the series” can be understood. If we say that a given 
number can only be understood in its relations to all other 
numbers, it follows that no number can be understood; for the 
series of numbers.can never be given as a whole. If, therefore, 
to understand “3” it were necessary to understand all the num- 
bers, the task would be an impossible one. But knowing what 
I, 2 , and 3, etc., are, as patterns or form-qualities, with refer- 
ence to small groups, we see that they are capable of being 
arranged in a senes such that each number is equal to the 
preceding number plus one. But, if 1 did not know what num- 
bers were and had no notions of addition, equality, etc., I could 
form no idea of such a senes or its principles. The elementary 
number-equations seem to be related to a fact of experience, 
namely, that the same group can always be taken in different 
ways. Thus six apples can be taken by the mind as one group, 
or, in various ways, as two or three groups: the fact that these 
transformations are always possible is so easily verified that 
it is natural to suppose that the laws of arithmetic are a friori. 
They may, however, be regarded as well-established generali- 
zations based on easy and oft-repeated mental experiments. 
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It IS quite tiue that such numbers as zero, fractions, and 
those which are labelled negative, irrational, and imaginary 
aie not “funded qualities” of given groups j they require a 
more involved derivation. Fundamentally, however, the point 
must be insisted upon that these arc not numbers in the original 
sense of the word} they are rather fictions or quasi-numbeis, 
which could never be understood did we not have definite con- 
cepts of the small integers. represents a division which can- 
not be cairied out} the symbol is meaningful only because we 
are ready to substitute for the abstract concept of pure unity 
the concept of (instance or aiea or material object. In the same 
way, to understand -a we go beyond the notion of number to 
that of a series having direction. Accoiding to Dedekind, u ra- 
tional numbers are “cuts,” or divisions in the number-series, 
“The *cuts^ may be said to be numbers,” says Cassirer, “since 
they form among themselves a strictly oidcred manifold in 
which the relative position of the elements is determined accoid- 
ing to a conceptual rule.”* But there is here a point which 
calls for comment. Woids may change their meanings, but 
meanings themselves do not change. A new concept of number 
is only a new meaning attached to an old word. The point 1 
would make is that, whereas irrational numbers may be in some 
sense as good as other numbers, i.e., they may conform to 
certain laws, sdll they are not numbers in the otiginal sense 
of the word. Unless we start with what Frege scornfully re- 
ferred to as “pebbles and gingerbread nuts,” i.e., with that con- 
ception of number, of “how many,” which the child applies to 
his fingers and toes, we canno^understand the new extended 
sense of the word in which may be said to be a number. 
The technical kinds of number are not numbers in the primary 
sense of the word, and they can only be defined in terms of 
experience in roundabout ways, as, for example, imaginary 
completions of processes, which cannot in fact be completed. 
A number is a quality of a finite group} an infinite number is, 
on the face of it, something inconceivable, or even self-contra- 
dictory. Casarer would say that we grasp an infinite series 
when we know the law by which it is generated. I would say, 

*SF, tfi. 
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however, that we know that law only in terms of the relations 
of small whole numbers 3 these relations seem to me to be 
simply given in the same elementary way in which the sense- 
qualities are given3 there seems no point in speaking, as Kant 
did, of a dual origination of sense-qualities “coming in from 
the outside” and relations having the more noble characteristic 
of having been generated in the mind. From the standpoint of 
physiological psychology, both qualities and relations oiiginate 
within the mind on the occasion of the activation of the brain 3 
from the standpoint of realistic epistemology, relations hold 
between material things, whether or not these relations are 
known by any mind. 

A question of prime impoitance for the understanding of 
Cassirer’s position is concerned with the meaning to be attached 
to the phiase a prion, I presume that the meaning which most 
philosophers would give to the term would be simply the 
intuitively cettem. Thus the multiplication tabic and the aidoms 
of Euclid are commonly regarded as at least legitimate examples 
of what was formerly regarded as a prim. The a piori in this 
sense cannot change 3 it is capable of becoming intuitively cer- 
tain to all who understand the meaning of the propositions. 
Man may be mistaken as to what is self-evident 3 but the rule 
holds that “once self-evident, always self-evident” If a prin- 
ciple is at a later time discovered not to be self-evident, this 
implies that the earlier thinkers were mistaken in regarding the 
principle as self-evident. Thus, if the “axioms” of geometry 
are not, in the light of modern thought, self-evident, they were 
not so in the days of Kant, cither, although he hdsely thought 
that they were. The a fnon then admits of no variation. Kant 
claimed this sort of truth not only for the arioms of Euclidean 
geometry but for his whole transcendental 83retem as well. Mod- 
ern mathematical science, however, no longer recognizes the 
unique authority of Euclidean geometry 3 it recognizes other 
systems which it ofiFers impartially to physics3 this science 
chooses, for certain purposes, a non-Euclidean system 3 indeed, 
no one has given a more lucid account of this whole develop- 
ment than Cassirer himself in his essay, Emstein*s Theory of 
Relatmty, How, then, can one still defend the a pion? The 
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answer is, only by changing the meaning of the term and 
ascribing this new meaning to Kant as his deeper meaning.” 
And if this is done it becomes a real question whether rational- 
ism diffeis significantly from empiricism. Cassirer emphasizes 
the “active,” “synthetic,” and “relating” functions of the mind 
as opposed to the passive leceptivity of sense-perception. The 
mind exercises its intellectual functions and in this consists its 
a priori character. Yet it may be questioned whether this doc- 
trine has a clear meaning. The mind can only distinguish that 
which is already diffeient; it can rightly regard as similar only 
that which is already similar, etc. If we assume, as dualistic 
realism does, a woild of independently existent things, these 
things must have numerical, spatial, and causal relations. The 
mind cannot create these relations. Or, if we letreat to a 
Beikeleyan world of bodiless spiiits, there will still be relations 
of one soit or another between these sphits. Our minds aie 
active in shifting their attention fiom one object to another and, 
furtheimore, in speaking and in writing] using woi-ds, we 
“create worlds,” “weave relations,” “split asunder,” and “re- 
combine what we have separated,” etc. In the use of words, 
therefore, we are no doubt creative] but it is difficult to see 
how our “judgmental activity” can actually either affect or 
create things or relations. 

However, let us return to the subject of space. Cassiier, in 
Substance and Function^ quotes with approval the view of Well- 
stein that Kant’s intuitive theory of mathematics was a “resid- 
uum of sensualism still attached to the Kantian idealism.”^ 
The new mathematics, Cassirer believes, brings out the logical 
rather than the empirical character of pure mathematics. Now 
this opinion seems to be widespread if not universal among 
students of modern mathematics. We may sum up the matter 
by saying that, in so far as mathematics is a logically necessary 
s)^tem of deductions, it is certain but not true] in so far as it is 
true, it is not certain a prtori. It was only Kant’s extraordinary 
invention of an a priori semibtUty which was compatible with the 
supposed character of Euclidean geometry, namely, that it was 
both a priori and true of real things. It is interesting to recall 
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here the view of geometry which Hume propounds in his 
Treatise of Human Nature. He tells us that m geometry “we 
ought not to look for the utmost preasion and exactness. None 
of its proofs extend so far. It takes the dimensions and propor~ 
tions of figures justlyj but roughly, and with some liberty.”* 
For Hume the only possible criteria of eidstential truth were 
sense-data, and sense-data are often compatible with several 
geometrical piopositions. Modern geometry may well be, as 
Cassirer says, a purely logical system dealing with postulated 
relations in an attract manifold; this, however, is not the ele- 
mentary geometry of the older thinkers; with regard to t/tat 
(elementary) system events seem to have shown that Hume, 
who was no great admirer of mathematics, was more nearly 
correct than Kant, who earnestly sought to eternalize the 
mathematical science of his time by giving it a transcendental 
foundation. 

Metaphysics deals with problems of an entirely different 
order. It deals with the nature of being and of real existence, 
if the two are to be distinguished, with the difference between 
mind and matter, universal and individual, etc., but without 
taking anything from the special sciences. But for Cassirer 
metaphysics is merely a name for certain unfortunate intel- 
lectual tendencies, which disappear in the light of critical phi- 
losophy. Let us see what he has to say in the chapter entitled 
“The Problem of Reality” in Substance attd Function. The 
fundamental vice of metaphysics is, in general, that it sets up, 
as an opposition of things (Widerstrett der Dmge) what in the 
process of knowledge is an inseparable unity of conditions. Thus 
persistence and change, unity and plurality, thought and being 
are hilsely opposed to each other in the metaphysical approach.* 
“If once things and the nund become conceptually separated 
they fall into separate spatial spheres, into an inner and an outer 
world, between which there is no intelligible causal connection.” 
(271) But this is a very cavalier way of speaking. It refers to 
metaphysics in a broad condemnatory way without distinguish- 

* Hume, Trtaliu of Hwtum NaturOf Book I, Port a. Section 4. (SelbjhBlgrge 
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ing the actual doctrines heJd by metaphysicians. It is not clear 
that metaphysicians must fell into the fallacies named. Mind 
and body may be entirely distinct from each other in essence and 
yet in constant intei action. If mind is essentially non-spatial, it 
cannot be spatially separated from bodies, since only what is in 
space can be spatially remote from anything else. Furthermore, 
the essential distinction of mind and body does not imply that 
mind cannot know body. 

If we consult immediate experience, which is free from re- 
flection, says Cassirer, we find that it is wholly without the 
distinction between the objective and the subjective. (272) 
For such experience there W only one level of being which con- 
tains all content within itself. The intellectual experiment 
which Cassirer pioposes is a difficult onej just what are we to 
subtract to reach “immediate expetience?” Still, without chal- 
lenging the proposition laid down, we may point out that most 
of us are famihar with two distinctions, namely, that between 
the objective and the subjective and that between the mental 
and the physical. Thus, another person’s mind is objective, in 
the sense of really existent, although wholly mental in charac- 
ter. The same is true of our own minds. On the other hand, an 
hallucinatoiy dragon may be physical In nature and yet unreal, 
which is, I suppose, what Cassiier means by subjective. Even 
if we giant that the supposed “immediate expeiience” does not 
contain the opposition between the subjective and the objective, 
it might contain the opposition between the mental and the 
physical. If we were conscious of any distinctions at all (and 
otherwise how could we be conscious or how could there be 
experience?) we might note the difference between sense-data 
and the thought which plays over them and calls, as Cassirer 
says, some of them subjective and others objective. In fact, if 
our words referring to the mind have a hona jii$ meaning, 
there must be an immediate expet ience by the mind of the mind 
itself, an original form of self-knowl^ge, an awareness of 
awareness. At a later stage, our primitive awareness of sense- 
data becomes a perception of things and our awareness of the 
activity of thou^t becomes an explidt knowledge of the mind 
by itself. 
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But let us return to the contemplation of the one plane of 
immediate experience; at this stage all seems objective, and 
hence there is no occasion for the “false metaphysical problem” 
as to how we pass from the subjective to the objective. But, says 
Cassirei, at the first appearance of reflection a divi»on sets in, 
according to which, data are not simply accepted but are dis- 
tinguished in their value. Unique and fleeting observations, he 
says, are forced into the background while typical experiences 
which recur under similar conditions are emphasized. Cassirer 
is here attempting a hypothetical reconstruction of the piocess 
by which our belief in an external world arises. The mind sorts 
out its impressions and there emerges a consciousness of ob- 
jective things. 

Along with the loose associative connections of perceptions united only 
under particular cncumstances (as, foi example, under definite jdiysio- 
logical conditions) theie arc found fixed connections, which ate valid for 
a whole field of objects and belong to this field independently of the 
difiPerences given in the paiticular place and tune of observation. We find 
connections which hold theii giound diiough all further expeiimental 
testing and through appaiently contrary instances and remain steadfast 
in the flux of experience while others dissolve and perish. It is the foimer 
that we call “objective” in a pregnant sense, while we designate the latter 
by the term “subjective.”“ 

Now none can doubt that in the pursuit of empirical knowl- 
edge, it is important to separate trivial and acddental connec- 
. tions from those which are univeisal and are said to be “essen- 
tial” and “necessary.” But how is this connected with the 
distinction between the subjective and the objective? It is a fact, 
let us say, that on Friday the 13th I lost my purse, and it is also 
a fact that water is essential to life. The first is no more sub- 
jective than the second. If, however, I permitted myself to 
generalize from the former occurrence, I would propound a 
false superstitious law of bad luck. Such a generalization would 
indeed be false and would be founded on inadequate observa- 
tion. A law of this type might be called “subjective;” but the 
occurrences which cause some men to accept it as true are as 
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objective as any other occurrences. It seems that Cassirer is seek- 
ing to reduce the distinction between the subjective and the ob- 
jective to that between particular events and universal laws. 
But the former are as objective as the latter. He says: 

We finally call objective, those elements of expeiicncc which peisist 
through all change in the heie and now and on which rests the un- 
changeable character of experience, while we ascribe to the spheie of 
subjectivity all that belongs to this change itself and that only expi esses 
a determination of the particular unique heic and now.^^ 

But this sentence is obscure, paiticularly with refeience to the 
phiase “elements of experience}” it might mean that colors, 
sounds, tactile qualities, and the like are objective, for they are 
recurrent elements in all expeiicncej we gather from the con- 
text, however, that this would be far from what he means. He 
has in mind laws or comectionsy but laws or connections are 
merely propositions supposed to be true descriptions of the way 
in which events occur} and what occurs universally is no more 
objective (really existent) than what occurs once and once only. 

However, peihaps we can make clear what Cassirer means 
if we refer to the classic instance of the wine which was sweet to 
Socrates when well, but bitter to Socrates when ill. Should we 
say that the wine is objectively sweet because it is normally 
tasted as sweet by Socrates and otheis} while it is tasted as 
bitter only by Socrates when he is ill? This would be a way of 
permitting the feelings of the majority to function as the 
criterion of objectivity; although this is an attractive and popu- 
lar answer to the question, it seems scarcely well founded} un- 
less, perchance, we choose to define objectivity with reference 
to the majority. There is another way of dealing with this prob- 
lem which commences by asking us to define our terms. Let 
us say that those features of bodies are objective which belong 
to them without reference to observers. Sweetness is merely an 
effect produced by bodies acting on our psycho-physical organ- 
isms and belongs to the wine no more than does the bitterness, 
save in the sense that the wine has the power to produce a 
certain sensation in the minds of most people. It is merely coth 
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vfittient to name the wine according to the more common re- 
^oiise. But this convenience does not constitute objectmty in 
the sense of real existence, apart from all onlookers. 

Cassirer himself goes on to mention the Democritean distinc- 
tion Ixtwcea t^he primaiy and secondary qualities of bodies. For 
im it 15 an illustration of the “transformation of objectivity 
into subjectivity,’^ “The seen color, the heard tone, remains 
only this reality does not subsist in isolation 
ana for itself, but results from the interaction of the physical 
stimulus and the appi-opriate organ of sensation.”^ Similar con- 
sidemtions apply to the illusions of the senses. The ^stinction 
between the subjective and the objective is fhU8> for Cassirer, 
iwt a fixed line of demarcation but a moving and relative 
barrier, such that the same content of experience can be called 
objective, accoiding as it is conceived relative 
to different logical frames of reference. 

. peicepfjoit, as opposed to the haUucinAtion and the dream, 

agntaes the teal type of the objective; while measuicd by the schema 
of exact physicsi sense perception can become % phenomenon that no 
on^r expicsscs mi independent properw of things hut only a subjective 

condition of the obseiver.’* 

Such a view commits us to a boundless relativism in which no 
ctenmte distinction can be drawn between the mental and the 
physical. The mental is identified with the subjective and uti- 
i^J. Etketmtnuhitik thus seems to involve an attitude of 
lAteiiectuai nihilism, in which both mind and nature disappear 
in a bottomless abyss of relativity, 

shmdpouit of dualUtic realism, on the other hand, even 
if not capable of proof, is not self-refuting. At an early atage 
men, and probably animals too, become conscious of the thing- 
wofld of which they themselves are parts j they find themselves 
continually interacting with these things. When we consider the 
way in which sensations originate it becomes probable that colors 
and tones belong to external things only in the sense that they 
are produced by them. The seen color may be conadered ^thex 
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as a piedicate of external things or in its own right; when taken 
in its own right, it becomes what some call a sense-datum and 
others as essence. In any case, the seen color is not mental in 
the sense of belonging to the inner essence of mind as con-> 
sciousness or knower; on the other hand, it docs not belong to 
nature as an intei acting system of bodies. Taken merely as ob- 
jects by themselves colois, sounds, odois, and the like belong to 
the non-existent, to the realm of bemg^ which is so much broader 
than the realm of existence. Thus the change which took place 
with regard to the secondary qualities need not be desciib^ as 
one in which what was pteviously thought to be physical comes 
to be thought of as mental; it may be described as a change in 
which what was picviously thought to be an intrinsic property 
comes to be regarded as a mere relative predicate. 

Cassirei’s approach to the pioblem of knowledge is that of 
a reflective historian of philosophy and science; he thus seems 
to avoid any deflnite metaphysical position of his own; never- 
theless, it seems fair to say that a deflnite ontological platform 
is involved in so far as we may speak of Cassircr as an idealist. 
This position is one of phenomenalism. The things which we 
postulate in daily life are posited to explain, as Hume put it, 
the constancy and coherence of our peiceptions. The senses 
alone do not show us a world of nature, but our minds have a 
natural tendency to postulate as much unifoimity as they can; 
sense-perception gives us a fiagmentary, incomplete order 
which we make perfect by the assumption that things exist be- 
fore and after oui actual perceptions. Science carries the piocess 
further. The "things” which it posits are "metaphorical expres- 
sions of peimanent connections of phenomena according to law 
and thus expressions of the constancy and continuity of experi- 
ence itself.”” In comment upon this position, which Cassirer 
maintains in agieement with the views of Hume and Kant, it 
may be remarked that an account of how we come by a belief 
need not involve the notion that that belief is itself false. To 
explain, as John Stuart Mill did, the origin of our belief in an 
external world does not imply that no external world exists. 
In 'fact, we may say that such an explanation starts with an 
assumption of the v^dity of that belief in so far as there is talk 
** a76« 
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of “sensations” or “peiceptions” which are intertmttenty a 
notion which is significant only in contrast to continuously 
existent things. Does the mind “construct” things? Why should 
we not say that, on the occasion of the occurrence of sensations, 
the mind comes to know of things as continuously csdstent 
entities which interact with each other and with the mind it- 
self? 

But let us seek to discover the proper formulation of 
Cassirer’s idealism. Metaphysical realism, he says, postulates an 
absolute gap between the immanent and the transcendent, and 
declares that there is no logical inference by which we can pass 
from the former to the latter. The realist, he says, finefe it 
necessary to leap the gap by insisting on the transcendent refer- 
ence of knowledge. Cassirer denies, however, that such con- 
siderations invalidate his own form of critical idealism. 

Critical idealism, [he writes,] is distinguished ftom the lealism here 
advocated, not by denying the intellectual postulate at the basis of these 
deductions of the concept of objective being, but, conveisely, by the feet 
feat It grasps this intellectual postulate more fearply and demands it for 
every phase of knowledge, even the most primitive. Without logical 
principles which go beyond the content of given impressions there is as 
litde a consciousness of the ego as there is a consciousness of the obj'ect. 
. . . No content can be known and experienced as “subjective” without 
being contrasted with another content which appears as objective.’” 

The essential thought here is that the subjective and the ob- 
jective aie correlative and that consciousness is not immediately 
given to itself as such. This doctrine is no doubt derived from 
the position taken by Kant in his “Refutation of Idealism” in 
the Critique of Pure Reason^ namely, that knowledge of the 
subject is secondary and is dependent upon knowledge of the 
object “with regard to its detenninations in time ” But why 
cannot the realist welcome consideradons of this sort? There is 
a directness of reference in the mind’s knowledge of external 
things as well as in its knowledge of itself; no doubt the two 
forms of knowledge develop fori fassu and cannot exist apart 
from each other. Still, if there is knowledge of things, those 
things must exist apart from knowledge and prior to it. In a 
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word, hemg must antedate hemg known; we cannot suppose 
that things known exist only in our knowledge of themj for, 
“creative knowledge’ is not knowledge at all in the human 
sense of the word. The thought that being depends on being 
known brings us to most surprising results. For then the knower 
would also derive his being from being known either to himself 
or to another. It is impossible, howevei, for a thing to depend 
on itself, and not plausible to suppose that one knower derives 
his being from being known by another and so on ad infinhum. 
Surely in the end we must reach a type of being which is self- 
existent. 

We have just seen that Cassirer holds that there is no con- 
sciousness of the ego nor of material things without “logical 
piinciples” which “go beyond the content of given impressions.” 
However, this position seems open to question. A man may 
think of whatever he likes, gods, devils, angels, oi atoms. There 
is, in such thinking, a ceitain ^icctncssj we contemplate our 
object, whatever it may be, without, however, necessarily af- 
firming its existence. A man may, therefore, consider his own 
mind, which he does whenever he speaks of it. Where are the 
“logical principles” said to be mvolved? No doubt it is true that 
the self, however it may be defined, is not among given im- 
pressions or sense-data. StUl, 1 can mean myself just as 1 can 
fnean the table. All objects of thought are given as objects, 
although we are not thereby entitled to regard them as real. 
The real existence of the self is postulated to explain certain 
facts just as that of the table is postulated to explain certain 
otheisj no doubt this “explanation” does presuppose certsun 
logical principles. Nevertheless, has Cassirer shown that the 
assertions of the “metaphyacal realist,” namely, that there are 
minds and that these minds know things external to themselves, 
are false? 

“If we determine the object, not as an absolute substance 
beyond all knowledge, but as the object shaped in! progressing 
experience, we find that there is no epistemological gap to be 
laboriously spanned by some authoritative decree of thought, 
by a ^trans-subjective command’.’”* Naturally the object is not 
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“beyond all knowledge,” since by definition it is the object of 
knowledge. How can an object be “shaped in progressing ex- 
perience?” Do scientists re-make the world? Does Cassirer 
mean to deny that the thing known is distinct from the knowing 
mind and existentially independent of that mind? Cassirer him- 
self goes on to say. 

This object may be called transcendent from the standpoint of a psycho- 
logical individual} from the standpoint of logic and its supreme piinciples, 
nevertheless, it is to be characterized as purely “immanent.” It remains 
btiictly within the spheie which those principles determine and limit, 
especially the universal pnndples of mathematical and scientific knowl- 
edge. This simple thought alone constitutes the kernel of “ciitical 
idealism,’”’' 

Here then we have a statement offered as the essence of critical 
idealism and well woithy of our attention. Cassirer grants that 
the object is transcendent fiom the standpoint of the psycho- 
logical individual. Does he mean that the object is not trans- 
cendent with reference to the “mind” taken in some other 
sense? Apparently he does, for he goes on to say that the object 
is immanent “from the standpoint of logic and its supreme 
principles.” However, we may well ask whether there is any- 
thing to which logic does not apply. In asserting that the object 
is immanent in this sense, have we not a meaningless statement, 
since there is no transcendent realm with regard to which the 
immanent is a limited sphere? In a word, in so far as Cassirer’s 
idealism merely asserts (if we may cite such laws as non- 
contradiction and excluded middle as “supreme principles of 
logic”) that “what is” is self-consistent and determinate, we 
can hardly deny that the doctrine is not in conflict with dualistic 
realism. Such idealism would be merely a re-afflimation of logic 
and mathematics and not a recognizable epistemological asser- 
tion. If Cassirer’s idealism contradicts realism at any point it 
must be because he regards the prindples of logic and mathe< 
matics as inherent in the mind, just as Kant did. Cassirer goes 
on to assert “the objective validity of certain axioms and norms 
of scientific knowledge.” “Dh Wahrheit des Gegenstands — dies 
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allem ist die hleanung — ii&ngt an der Wahfheh dleser Axhme 
und besitzt keinen anderen und festeren Gtund.**^^ But how can 
an object be tuie? Aji object is leal or umealj only a proposition 
is capable of truth. The fact that ceitain logical laws are uni- 
versally presupposed in otlici piopositions does not imply that 
being is dependent upon being known and is tliercfore not 
incompatible with dualistic lealism. The asseition of the in- 
volvement of lo^cal principles m moie paiticular judgments 
implies a conflict with realism only if logical truths aie supposed 
to represent the necessary thoughts of a univcisal consciousness; 
all things may then be said to be within this univeisal mind. But 
this universal mind seems to be merely a postulated correlative 
of univeisal truths. Cassirer says nothing about a universal 
mind, and thus seems to leave the conception of idealism indefi- 
nite. He does, however, conceive of the mind as perpetually en- 
gaged in a constiuctive activity. We are left with a protean 
“thought’* which postulates, on the one hand, bodies, and on the 
other, selves. The thesis which we seek to defend in this criticism 
is that such “constraction” is merely metaphorical. The mind 
may range through the realm of being, the world of thinkablcs, 
in an exploratory fashion, merely considering hypotheses; but, 
in all this it cieates nothing; it merely discovers pre-eristent 
possibilities. When it posits some one of these thinkable objects 
as really existent it likewise produces nothing; it merely makes 
an assertion which may be either hue or false. But such idealism 
as that of Kant and Cassirer would lose much of its attractive- 
ness wete it deprived of the picturesque and poetic notion of 
mind, the supreme magician, endlessly producing and destroy- 
ing worlds. 

The concept of thing, according to Cassirer, is merely a su- 
preme ordering concept of experience. At first we believe that 
we know things directly; but reflection deshoys this naive con- 
fidence. The impression of the object comes to be separated 
from the object itself, which becomes an unknowable and 
elusive thing-in-itself. But from the standpoint of a ideal ideal- 
ism, Cassirer says, the concept of an object or thing is merely 

'* Substmtsbtffrif md FunkdoHtbtgrif (oiigipal German edition, 1910), 395. 
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an instrument of knowledge, this amounts to saying that objects 
are meiely fictions, useful in stating propositions regarded as 
true. Helmholtz took the position that “Each piopeity or 
quality of a thing is in reality nothing but its capacity to produce 
certain effects on other things.” On this Cassirer m^es the 
following comment. 

We do not giasp the lelations of absolute things ftom their interaction, 
but we concentute our knowledge of empirical connections into judg- 
ments, to which we asciibe objective validity, Thercfoie the relative 
propel ties do not signify in a negative sense that residuum of things that 
we aie able to giasp, but they are the first and positive ground of the 
concept of 1 eality.^" 

We see then that, for Cassirer, the great objects of knowledge 
are telsttons. Thing-concepts are merely means for stating rela- 
tions. Now, undoubtedly this view is an attractive onej yet it 
contains certain difficulties. How can there be relations without 
relata^ The weight of a body can perhaps be defined in terms 
of its power of influencing other bodies, and the sense-qualities 
are explained as mere powers, possessed by bodies, of producing 
sensations. Nevertheless, size, shape, and relative position 
cannot be taken from bodies without annihilating them. Rela- 
tivism of this extreme soit constitutes a species of nihilism which 
forces us to admit that we can form no conception of the real 
whatsoever. Or, if we are left with truths^ what are these truths 
about? If realism is to be defended, it must be because not all 
the properties of bodies are relative. Thus the numerical expres- 
sion of size varies with the unit of measurement, but size is what 
is fneasured} it is not the result of measurement. So, too, 
although a body appears diflFerently when viewed from difiFer- 
ent angles, we need not deny that bodies possess deteiminate 
shapes. The difficulty which I feel here is concerned with the 
question whether such a complete relativism can really be in- 
telligibly stated. At any rate, Cassirer and other idealists must 
continue to use language which implies the existence of the 
world of material things. Who are the knowers who “use the 
thing-concept to organize thdr ratperiences?” Are they men? 
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And. what is expciience? From the standpoint of dualism, ex- 
perience involves the intei action of minds and things} it is pri- 
marily a matter of minds being affected by things. Experience is 
itself not a thing made up of parts, and it is not the primary 
object of knowledge} ^‘we’^ do not "deal with” experience, but 
lather we have experience of things and thus learn theli ways. 
The making of an object out of experience is, of course, the 
irremovable maik of Kantian idealism. 

The lealist believes that physical things are more than mere 
ordering concepts. It is true that physical things, whether those 
dealt with by common sense or those postulated by physical 
science, are not “given to sense,” if we are to understand thereby 
a wholly passive process. We must distinguish between sensing 
and peiceiving} the latter involves the use of “thing-conccpts.” 
In postulating public and continuously existent things we neces- 
sarily go beyond the sensations of the moment. The very con- 
cept of really existent things, in contrast to things which are 
merely thinkable, implies at least some degree of lawfulness of 
behavior, in other woids, some soit of interaction and causality. 
Cassiier seems to say the same thing but with a different em- 
phasis} he seems to think that what we must postulate is a 
creation of our own minds, enjoying no absolute being. We 
may, however, appeal to the parallel case of the religious man 
who feels that he must postulate a God} he nevertheless postu- 
lates this God as an eternal and indestructible being. Must we 
not postulate nature as (very likely) an everlasting system of 
things in perpetual intei action* some of their intei actions con- 
stitute the occasions for the occurrence of minds who know them 
and Interact with them in various ways? But for Cassirer there is 
no self-existent nature of which we have real but imperfect 
knowledge} hypotliesis replaces hypothesis, and “reality” is 
defined by the law of sequence, by which world-system over- 
comes world-system} for him, there is progress towards com- 
prehensiveness and consistency, but no progressive revelation 
of a reality which is there, whether known or not. 
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I 

W HEN Locke cleared the philosophical stage of its 
“props” in the form of innate ideas, he offered, as a sub- 
stitute for this particular traditional basis of certainty, our im- 
mediate perception of the agreement or disagreement of our 
ideas. Whatever ground this theory might have supplied as a 
basis for empirical certainty, however, was shattered by Hume 
when he called attention to the fact that “relations of ideas” dif- 
fer in principle from “relations of matters of fact.” He admitted 
that there are necessary relations between our ideas, but denied 
that there are any such relations between “matters of fact.” Since, 
for Hume, knowledge must be based upon ideas, and certainty 
must be based upon necessary connections, the only field in 
which the mind can possibly attain ceitainty is in the field of the 
“relations of ideas.” Since relations of matters of fact lack this 
character of necessity, our knowledge pertaining to this field of 
ejqierience is deprived of all logical grounds for a claim to 
certainty. 

The problem which Hume raises here is simply that concern- 
ing the objective validity of the conceptual order of the mind. If 
one desires to defend a claim to certainty in knowledge pertain- 
ing to “matters of fact,” it is incumbent upon him to show how 
the mind can impose its concepts upon “matters of feet,” upon 
the “given in experience,” in such a manner as to guarantee 
that conceptual necesaty wU govern the given. He must show 
how the relation between the ideas of the mind and matters 
of fact can be so interpreted as to furnish a solid ground on the 
basis of which the necessity which admittedly holds for rela- 
tions of ideas can be guaranteed to hold in the mind’s conceptual 
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dealings with mattets of feet. This is essentially the problem of 
the a prioti} and eveiy significant doctrine of the a priori which 
has been formulated in philosophy since Hume laised the prob- 
lem has been designed as a basis for its solution. 

Now this bit of skeptical infection, which Hume injected 
into the thought stream of modem science and philosophy, first 
took effective hold in the mind of Kant. After a long period of 
intellectual insomnia and after many mental contortions and 
gyrations, Kant finally came out of the attack with a new 
Copeinican Revolution in philosophy and with a biand-new 
conception of the a ptioti^ which he regarded as a sound basis for 
the defense of the citadel of empiiical certainty against Hume’s 
skepticism. Subsequent developments in the fields of science, 
mathematics, and logic have, however, shaken the Kantian 
foundation and torn gaping holes in his defenses. As these 
defenses have disintegrated, under the bombardment of the 
guns of recent developments in science, mathematics, and logic, 
however, a long line of “successors to Kant” have appeared on 
the scene to render valiant service in attempts to secure the 
foundations and to repair the breaches, through some sort of 
modification, or reformulation, or regrounding of the Kantian 
a priori. It should be pointed out, however, that in spite of all 
these gallant efforts, Hume’s denial of ceitainty in the realm of 
empirical knowledge still stands. 

II 

In that long line of “critical philosophers” who claim a philo- 
sophical lineage from Kant, possibly no one is more worthy 
of the distinction than is Cassirer. His penetiating and thorough 
analysis of Kant’s system of philosophy, his precise understand- 
ing of just what Kant was attempting to do, and his profound 
and extensive knowledge of the recent developments in science, 
mathematics and logic, revealed to him many of the funda- 
mental weaknesses in Kant’s position} but, despite these fiicts, 
he still seems to me to find more of permanent value in Kant’s 
system of philosophy than do most of those who claim to “stem 
from Kant.” His doctrine of the a priorif however, is not simply 
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Kant’s doctrine reformulated with its elaborate architectonic 
omitted, nor is it Kant’s doctrine revised and brought up-to- 
date in the light of recent developments in science, mathematics, 
and logic. Kant’s doctrine of the a priori and the ingenuity with 
which Kant applied it in his attempt to solve Hume’s problem 
seem to be to Cassirer — as they have been to many other 
Kantians — a source of inspiration and a useful guide in the 
formulation of his own doctrine of the a priori. As he himself 
puts it, he sees in Kant “not an end, but an ever new and fruit- 
ful beginning for the criticism of knowledge.’” 

With Kant, and with most Kantians, Cassirer is in funda- 
mental agreement on at least two points with lespect to the 
a priori', (1) that the a priori is of the mind, and (li) that all 
certainty is based on logical necessity and that logical necessity 
IS grounded in the a priori. Also like Kant and most Kantians, 
Cassirer conceives the major task of philosophy to be the critical 
analysis of knowledge and the explication of the a priori; to the 
accomplishment of this task he devotes his entire ponderous sys- 
tem of philosophy. Nowhere in his voluminous writings, so 
far as 1 have been able to determine, has Cassirer set forth, in 
any sort of definite and summary statement, his doctrine of the 
a priori. It pervades every phase of his philosophy and appears 
on almost every page of his philosophical writings; but it is a 
difficult and hazardous task to analyze it out of his system and 
to pin it down in a definite statement which will do justice to 
its total meaning and value. This difficulty is further increased 
by two other factors, (i) His doctrine of the a priori seems to 
have gone through at least two phases of development, and the 
detailed resvdts of these two different phases of its formulation 
are significantly different, (ii) In each of these two formula- 
tions his doctrine of the a priori is so inextricably bound up with 
some other spedal aspect of his philosophical theory that it is 
extremely difiicult to isolate it and evaluate it, without going 
thoroughly into these intimately associated theories. 

The first phase of its devdopment, set forth in his 
stambegrifi md Fimktionsbegrif (1910), is formulated on the 

’ Dt$ Brksmlnitfrobhm, Vol. I (19M), 14. 
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basis of a very thorough critical analysis of the physical sciences 
and of mathematics, and is thoroughly dominated by what 
seems to me to be a tiemendously exaggerated regard for the 
position and the value of mathematics and the mathematical 
concept in the theory of knowledge. Throughout this whole 
work, as Geiard Heymans remarks, “Cassirer looks steadfastly 
towards mathematics and insists that what is valid for this is 
valid also for all the other sciences.”* Here his doctrine of the 
a friori is intricately bound up with his “mathematical theory of 
the concept” and reflects a powerful influence from the mathe- 
matical interest. Since another essay in this volume deals with 
Cassirer’s “theory of the mathematical concept,”* I shall omit 
its discussion here and shall confine my discussion to those more 
basic aspects of this earlier foimulation which seem to carry over 
into the later formulation. 

This second formulation, which is contained primarily in 
Cassirer’s PhtlosopAie der symhoUschen Potmen^ is based on a 
critical analysis of the whole of cultuie and is, in a definite 
sense, a modification and extension of the earlier foimulation 
to constitute a basis for a “general theoiy of meaning.” Here 
Cassirer has lelinquished, to some extent, his former emphasis 
upon the place and value of mathematics and the mathematical 
concept. And, though he still insists that “for such a theory of 
meaning, mathematics and mathematical natural science will 
always constitute a weighty and indispensable paradigm,” he 
admits that “it in no wise exhausts its content.”* In this second 
formulation, however, his doctrine of the a priori has found a 
new “love” in the form of his elaborate doctrine of “signs.” 
Since any attempt to extricate it from its many “entangling 
alliances” with this theory would lead far beyond the intended 
scope of this paper, I shall feel justified here in avoiding also 
any discusrion of this aspect of his doctrine, except in so far as 
it seems necessary in order to do justice to his doctrine of the 
a priori, 

Casrirer agrees with Kant that the correct approach to the 

*"Ztir Csninnelieii Retorm der Begriffdelire,” KautStiiMen, Vol. 33 (>9aS), 
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discovery of the a priori is through the method of a critical 
analysis of knowledge. He emphasizes, over and over, the 
futility of the attempts on the part of previous “metaphysical 
philosophers” to deduce the “fundamental forms of the mind” 
from some “oiigmal fundamental principle,” The oiiginal diffi- 
culty in such an attempt always consists in the fact that such 
philosophers can determine neither the correct “beg^nmng 
point” nor the correct “end point.” If they were granted these 
two points, “they might succeed in connecting them through 
the constant application of one and the same methodological 
principle in a synthetic-deductive process.” But since they have 
neither “point,” they are much in the same position as Kant’s 
speculative “dove,” which succeeded in generating a tre- 
mendous amount of action, but was unable to produce any for- 
ward motion. As Cassirer correctly asserts, such philosophers 
have always started out fiom “some definite metaphysically 
hypostatized logical, or aesthetic, or religious prindple,” and 
the results obtained from the process have never been worth 
the efforts spent. 

Granted, however, that the critical analysis of knowledge is 
the only method that will lead to the discovery of the genu- 
inely a frtori elements of knowledge, the question naturally 
arises. How is one to recognize it, when he comes upon it in 
the analysis? Unless one has some distinguishing criterion in 
terms of which to recognize the a priori when he finds it, he 
would still be in the same position as the “metaphysical philoso- 
pher” who had no “end point.” Cassirer’s answer to this ques- 
tion, in the first formulation of his doctrine of the a prhriy 
would seem to run as follows: Since the a priori is an “element 
of form,” which is necessarily involved in every creative act of 
mind, and since all knowledge is the product of such creative 
aedvity, a critical analysis of knowledge will reveal the a priori 
as that “element of form” which is always present in every 
creative act of mind and which remains hroarimt through all the 
changing and shifdng contents of experience. It is to the end of 
discovering just such a set of “invariant elements of form” that 
he devotes that searching and exhaustive critical anal3^is of 
science and mathematics set forth in his Substamhegriff und 
Fmktionsbeg^f. 
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One of the most obvious aspects of science^ says Cassirer, is 
that it is a going concern, “a historically self-developing fact.” 
Kant’s failuie to recognize this hict becomes, accoiding to 
Cassuer, one of the chief souiTes of weakness in Kant’s system. 
Kant developed and foimulated his doctrine of the a frion 
under an undue piedilecrion for Newtonian Mechanics, which 
he seemed to regard as an example far exellence of pure 
Reason, and as definitely finished. Scientific knowledge, how- 
ever, is never static, it is in constant process of development} 
and the one definite end toward which it seems ever to be 
directed is the discovery of certain fetmanent eletnents in the 
flux of experience, “that can be used as constants of theoietical 
construction.” Of such nature are the concepts of science* hy- 
potheses, laws of nature, scientific principles, and the like. In 
the histoiy of this process, however, we are met with a constant 
changing and shifting of just such seemingly constant elements. 
What seems to be secure on one level of development is found 
badequatc on the next level. One paiticular system of concepts 
follows another in constant succession} hypotheses formulated 
on one level yield their place to other hypotheses on the higher 
level} scientific principles, which seem to be secure and firmly 
established on one level of development, are supplanted by 
other principles on the next level of development} and even 
“the categories under which we consider the historical process 
must themselves be regarded as mutable and susceptible to 
change.” But no system of concepts, no single hypothesis or 
system of hypotheses, no scientific principle, and no category 
which gives way to a successor is ever entiiely annihilated. In 
each case of substitution the earlier form is taken up into the 
new form which must contain the answers to all the questions 
raised under the previous form. This one feature, Cassirer 
claims, guarantees the logical contmuity from stage to stage} 
establishes a logical connection between the earlier and the 
latter} and “points to a common forum of judgment to which 
both are subjected.”* 

This “common forum of judgment,” at the bar of which 
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every concept, hypothesis, principle, and category must justify 
Its relative claim to truth, consists in a set of logically prior 
“supreme principles of experience in general,” which must 
always be present and eflFective as an "ultimate constant standard 
of measurement” in terms of which these relative claims may be 
measured and established. 

Since we never compare the system o£ hypotheses in itself with the naked 
fects in themselves, but alwajrs can only oppose one hypothetical system of 
principles to anodier more inclusive, more radical system, we need for 
this piogressive comparison an ultimate constant standard of measiiie- 
ment of siipieme principles of experience in geneial. Thought demands 
the identity of this logical standard of measurement amid all the changes 
of what is measured." 

Now, according to Gtssirer, the critical analysis of knowledge 
ends in just such a set of ultimate logical principles, a set of 
"fundamental relations, upon which the content of all experi- 
ence rests,” and beyond which thought can not go, for "only in 
them is thought itself and an object of thought possible.”* 

They are the "universally valid formal functions (Functions- 
form) of rational and empirical knowledge” and constitute 

a fixed ^stem of conditions, and only relative to this system do all as- 
sertions concerning the object as well as those conceining the ego, con- 
cerning object and subject, gain an intelligible meaning There is no 
objectivity outside the frame of numbei and magnitude, permanence 
and change, causality and recipiocal action; all these determinations are 
only the ultimate invaiiants of experience itself and therefore of all 
leali^ which can be established in it and by it,^ 

These forms, then, constitute the genuine priori elements 
of knowledge, for they are "those ultimate logical invariants 
which lie at the foundation of every determination of a con- 
nection in general according to natural law” and “only such 
ultimate logical invariants can be called a priori”^ To this list 
of ultimate invariants, Cassirer adds "the categories of space 
and time, magnitude, and the functional dependency of magni- 

•lUd. 
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tudes, etc.,” since they, too, aie ‘‘established as such elements 
of foim, which cannot be kdeing in any empirical judgment or 
system of judgments.”® This group of “logical iiivaiiants” con- 
stitutes that system of “unchanging elements demanded by all 
scientific thought” and “fulfill a requirement clearly urged by 
inductive piocedure itself.”*® They also seem to constitute the 
basic structural foim of the mind, and the basic principles of 
that “transcendental logic” upon which alone a truly universal 
logic can be developed. For Cassiier insists that “a tnily uni- 
versal logic can be constructed only upon a ‘transcendental’ 
logic, i.e., a logic of thought-objects.” Such a logic, he insists, is 
in diametrical opposition to the foimal logic, which, as Kant 
defined it, has as its chief excellence the fact that it “abstracts 
from all experience of objects and their differences.”” In this 
traditional formal logic, the concept is a meie “form emptied 
of all its objective content and meaning}” whereas, in his “truly 
Universal logic,” concepts are “concrete univcrsals” which not 
only “embiace” but “comprehend” the paiticular subordinated 
to diem. 

Now when Cassirer defines the piorl as “those ultimate 
logical ittvaiiants which lie at the foundation of every determi- 
nation of a connection in general accoiding to natural law,” he 
designates this as “a strictly limited meaning of the a frfori,** 
It seems that a moie compiehensive meaning of die term would 
include all those concepts, categoiies, and interpretive principles 
which are impliatly contained in this set of “ultimate forms,” 
all arranged in a logical structure of superordination and sub- 
oidination. The task of science i$ to discover these concepts, 
categories, etc.} and the procedure by which it accomplishes 
this task is the constant comparison of these various concepts, 
hypotheses, etc., with this “constant standard of measurement 
of supreme piinciples of experience in general,” And the 
method followed here, says Cassirer, “shows the same ‘rational’ 
structure as was found in mathematics.”” Induction and deduc- 

' StAttMxt mU > 69 , 
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tion do not differ in their goal, but only in the means of reaching 
their goal. 

“The tendency to something unchanging, to something 
permanent in the coming and going of sensuous phenomena, is 
thus characteristic of inductive thought no less than of mathe- 
matical thought.”^® Genuine theoretically guided induction is 
never satisfied, says Cassirer, short of the establishment of a 
connection in the given “which can be . . . clearly surveyed ac- 
cording to the prinaple of its construction.”®* All thought is a 
process of objectifying. Its function and pvirpose, both in induc- 
tion and in deduction, is to establish unity in the flux of sensory 
experience. This can be done only on the basis of those trans- 
cendental forms which constitute the structural unity of the 
mind. In so far, then, as induction, through its method of con- 
tinually testing Its conceptual devices by constant reference to 
that body of “ultimate invariants” is able to develop concepts, 
hypotheses, etc., which stem logically from this system of in- 
variant principles, and to apply them in its conceptual dealings 
with “matters of fact,” it can gain knowledge of empirical 
objects which possesses the same degree of necessity and cer- 
tainty as does knowledge of the objects of mathematics. For 
“we do not know ‘objects’ as if they were already independently 
determined and given as objects , — but we know objecthely, by 
produang certain limitations and by fixating certain permanent 
elements and connections within the uniform flow of experi- 
ence.”** The superiority of the mathematical concept over the 
ordinary generic concept, its “greater value for knowledge,” its 
“superior objective meaning and validity,” seems to be due to 
its doser logical affinity for this set of “supreme principles.” 

In the first formulation of his doctrine of the a priori, 
Cassirer’s attempt to solve Hume’s problem seems to have 
turned out to be much the same as the attempt made by Kant, 
namely, to show how, at least in the realm of mathematics and 
the exact sdences, synthetic propositions a priori are possible. 
He seems to have b^me conscious later, however, that he had 
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committed the same fallacy of which he accused Kant, i,e., he 
had confined his critical analysis within too narrow limits. For, 
if the a frhri is the "necessary condition for all meaningful 
expei’ience,” and its function is to guarantee the unity of all 
knowledge, then it must be piesent and eflFectivc wherever 
there is meaningful experience and a claim to knowledge. The 
world of mathematics and the exact sciences is not the beginning, 
but the end of this “objectifying process,” and its roots reach 
down into earlier levels of “fashioning.” Thus these a plori 
forms, which come to clearest expression on the level of sden- 
tific knowledge, must apply no less, muiatts mutandis^ to all the 
fundamental functions of mind on all the lower levels of cul- 
ture and in all its special “phases.” Thus, for Cassirer, in the 
second attempt to formulate his doctrine of the a priori, 

The Critique of Reason becomes, theiefore, the Ciitique of Culture. 
It seeks to show how all the content of cultuie, in so far as it is more 
than a mere single content, in so fai as it is gioundcd in a foimal prin- 
ciple, piesupposes an original act of the mind. Iletein the fundamental 
thesis of IdeaUsm finds its essential and complete vei ideation. So long 
as philosophical consideiation has lefeicnce simply to the analysis of 
piuely foimal knowledge and is limited to that task, just so long the force 
of the naive realistic world view cannot he bioken.^ 

An initial clue to Cassirer’s position hcie is revealed in his 
statement of the demand made upon ci ideal philosophy. The 
demand is 

... to include the various methodological tendencies of knowledge, in 
all their recognized oiiginality and independence, in a system in which 
the individual members, in exactly their neccssaiy vaiiety, ate reciprocally 
conditioned and requited. The postulate of a kind of pure functional 
unity now enteis m the place of the postulate of the unity of the sub- 
strate and the uni^ of oiigm, by which the ancient concept of being 
was essentially governed. Fiom this theic aiises a new task foi the phil- 
osophical criticism of knowledge. It must follow as a whole and survey 
as a whole the course which the special sciences have tiaveled individually. 
It must put the question, whetlicr die intellectual symbols undet which 
the special disa’idines consider and describe reality aie to be thought as 

^PMlotophte d*r tymbohsihtn Pormtu, Vol, I (1913), ii. 
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a simple juxtaposition or whether th^ can be understood as different 
exftesnons of one and the same banc mental function. And if this latter 
piesupposition should be verified, then theie arises the fuither task of 
setting up the universal conditions of this function and of claiifying the 
principle by which it is governed.^* 

In the light of this statement, it would seem that Cassirer’s 
first fundamental assumption is that knowledge, which philoso- 
phy is to subject to critical analysis, is necessarily a unity; and, 
furthermore, that this unity must be assured and explained in 
terras of certain “basic mental functions” and a “rule” which 
“governs the concrete multiplicity and variety of these knowl- 
edge functions,” integrating the totality of their products into 
an organic whole. These “basic mental functions” for which all 
the varieties of intellectual symbols are to be regarded as differ- 
ent expressions, together with the “rule” which governs these 
functions, seem now to constitute, for Cassiier, the fundamental 
a ptiori elements of knowledge. The categories, which Kant 
considered as the “original concepts of the \mderstan(fing,” as 
its basic a ptiori forms and the necessary conefftions for the possi- 
bility of experience, are here relegated to a subordinate level 
in the stiucture of the & prioti. Kant’s error, both as to the 
number and nature of these categories, says Cassiier, was due to 
the fact that he did not know at that time what the subsequent 
developments in “critical and idealistic logic” have made com- 
pletely clear on that point, namely, that 

the forms of judgment mean only unified and living motives of thought, 
which pervade all the diversity of its special forms and are constantly en- 
gaged in the creation and fbimulation of ever new categories. The richer 
and more ;dastic these variations prove to be, the more do they testify 
to the mdividuali^ and to the origuiality of the logical function out of 
whkh th^ arise.” 

In the light of these considerations, critical analysis must, 
according to Castirer, be extended to the whole of culture, to all 
its different “phases” or “provinces,” Art, Language, Myth, 

^ 2bU,, S -9 IktUcs are minea 
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Religion, and Science, and to all the different levels of its de- 
velopment. For, 

It isptoper not only foi Science, but for Language, for Art, and for 
Religion, that they supply the budding mateiials, fiom which is con- 
stiucted foi us not only the woild of the ‘*ieal,” but also the woild of 
the ‘^mental,’* the woild of the “ego.” Wc cannot inseit them in the 
given woild as simple ci cations, but must eotteeiue them as funetionSj by 
means of which eveiy specific fashioning of Being and eveiy special 
division and differentiation of the same is caiiied out.^* 

Each of these special “pi evinces” is determined by a special 
“point of view” which the mind “freely takes” with respect 
to the given in expciience. This special point of view detei mines 
a special function which governs the mind’s dealings with the 
given, in that special province. It detei mines the formulation 
of the categories and the concepts by means of which the mind 
interprets and expresses the real from that specific “point of 
view.” In each of these special pi ovinces, therefore, we get a 
manifestation of “one side of the real,” And in all these prov- 
inces, taken together as a unity, we get a complete picture of 
the totality of the real. True, the pictures of the ical presented 
from these different “points of view” are very dissimilar. But 
this is just what we should expect. For, 

Since the means utilized by these functions in the pcifoimance of these 
acts 81 e different, and since the standards and the ciitciia which each 
separate one presupposes and applies aic different, tlie lesult is different. 
The scientific conception of tiiith and of leality is diffcient fiom that 
of Religion oi of Ait — ^thus it is indeed a special and incomparable 
fundamental i elation which is, not so much indicated, as rathei estab- 
lished in them between the “inner” and the “outer,” between the Being 
of the ego and of the woild.“* 

The lesults obtained in each of these provinces must, there- 
fore, be measured and evaluated in terms of its own standards 
and not in terms of the standards and demands of any other. 
And only in such manner of dealing with them can the question 

” PhSeso^hi* dtr tymheUteiun Famm, Vol. I (19S3), »4. 
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be raised “whether and how all these different foims of world- 
comprehension and I-comprehension can be unified — ^if they do 
not indeed porttay one and the same self-existing ‘thing’, they 
at least perfect (erganzen) a totality, a unified system of mental 
performance 

Now if, under these conditions, the unity of knowledge, 
which it is the specific function of the a priori to guarantee, 
seems to fall apart into several separate provinces of knowledge, 
each with its own a priori forms, its speaal categories, standards 
and criteria, which apply only within its own special field of 
“constiuction,” Cassirer informs us that it is just as much the 
function of the a priott to preserve this diversity as it is to 
guarantee the unity of knowledge. This “unity in diversity’” he 
says, is an essential demand of consciousness. In spite of this 
essential diversity, there is stdl a “unity of meaning” which 
binds all these provinces together into a “unity of systems” 
without destroying the separate and distinctive meaning and 
value of any system. This, he insists, is just what an analysis of 
culture reveals. 

For every one of these “connections of meaning” (Bedeutungsvasam- 
menhSnge)j Language as well as scientific knowledge, Ait as well as 
Myth, possesses its own constitutive principle which impresses all the 
special fashionings in it as if with its seal. ... It belongs to the essence 
of consciousness itself, that no content can be posited m it without, posit- 
ing, at the same time, through this simple act of positing, a complex of 
other contents with it.** 

Myth, Alt, Language, and Science are, in this sense, impressions to 
Being (Prdgungen xum Sem)‘ They are not simple portrayals of a 
present reality, but they exhibit the great lines of direction of mental 
movement, of the ideal process, in which the real as one tmd many is 
constituted for us — as a multiplicity of configurations, which aie still, 
ultimately, held together through a umty of megning.*^ 

One ground on which Casarer rejects the single system of 
the structure of the mind, which speculative philosophers of 
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the past have attempted to deduce from a Single original 
principle” and to aiiange in a unique piogressive seiies, is the 
fact that such a system is inadequate for the explanation of this 
diversity. Explained in terms of such a system, the diversity 
gets swdlowcd up in the unity of the system. Instead of such a 
system, says Cassirer, critical philosophy demands, and the 
analysis of culture reveals, a complex system in which 

Every fotm is, so to speak, assigned a special plane within which it 
opeiatcs and m which it unfolds, with complete independence, its own 
specific individuality — ^but just in the totality of these ideal modes of 
opeiation appeal, at the same tune, definite analogies, definite typical 
modes of relating, which can be singled out and described.** 

Now as a means of explaining how all these various levels 
and phases of culture are integiated into a logically unified 
system of systems, Cassirer appeals to that set of ^'fundamental 
relations upon which the content of all experience rests.” These 
logical imathntSf he claims, peimeatc all the forms which 
determine all the fashionings of experience on all the diffeient 
levels and in all the different phases of culture. From the 
lowest level of “Expression” in teims of mythical concepts, 
through the level of “Representation” in terms of the concepts 
of language, to the highest level of “puie Meaning” compre- 
hended in terms of the “concepts of natural law,” he traces the 
development of culture In doing so, he offeis an incredible 
array of evidence in support of his claim that the same “motive 
of construction” and the same basic “structural form of the 
mind” persist through all these different levels of develop- 
ment. Although he admits that, in the advancement from stage 
to stage in the process of development, certain changes and 
“transformations,” certain “characteristic metamorphoses” 
occur, he still insists that these “supreme principles” remain 
fundamentally the same, though appearing, on each successive 
level, under a “new form and covering.” With every transition 
from a lower to a higher level of culture, there occurs a “trans- 
formation” in the “point of view” which the mind takes. This 
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transformation gives rise to new demands and reqmres new 
“norms” in terms o£ which to meet them. As the development 
proceeds, there is a constant “shifting of mental meaning’ and 
“out of every one of these shiftings there arises a new ‘total 
meaning’ of reality.”®* 

Even on the mythical level of culture, says Cassirer, we find 
exhibited, in all its various “fashionings,” a certain definite 
“mental tendency,” a “fixed direction of thought,” which the 
mind follows in all its expressions of experience on this level. 
This fixed direction of thought he attributes to the “form of 
the mythical consciousness,” which is “nothing more than the 
unity of the mental principles by which all its constructions, in 
all their variety and in ^1 their vast empirical richness, are 
ultimately governed.”*" Also on this level of “Expression,” 
there is a “unity of point of view” under the dominance of 
which man’s “mytho-religious intuition” shapes all the con- 
ceptual devices by means of which he carries out the organiza^- 
tion of society as well as the organization of the world. And 
although this “point of view” may be more definitely deter- 
mined in each pai ticulai society by the living conditions under 
which that society exists and develops, we can clearly detect, 
as a common element in all of them, certain “general and per- 
vading motives of construction.”*’ 

The mental principles which the mind employs in carrying 
out these constructions are, Casdrer clums, the geneial cate- 
gories which constitute the fundamental forms of the social 
consciousness on this level of cultural development. They re- 
veal, he says, “the lawfulness of consciousness,” the unity of a 
“structural form of the mind,” and are just as genuinely a priori 
as are the fundamental forms of “knowledge” exhibited on the 
various successive higher levels of cultural development. They 
are, in fact, the logical ancestors of those forms, for all those 
forms of culture, Art, Law, Science, and all the rest, had their 
genesis in this mythical consciousness. Not one of them had, in 
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the beginning, anything like a distinct and clearly defined form. 
They can all be tiaced back to a primitive stage in which they 
all eidsted together in the immediate and undifiFerentiated unity 
of mythical consciousness. And out of this undifferentiated 
state, all those fundamental forms of knowledge, space, time, 
number, continuity, property, and the rest, have been de- 
veloped. 

They are the most geneial foims of peiception, which constitute the 
unity of consciousness as such, and, theiefore, just as well that of mythi- 
cal consciousness as that of pure knowledge. In this respect it can be 
said that each of these foims must have lun thiough a picvioiis mythical 
stage before leceiving its definite logical foim and impiess.** 

It is obvious that the world picture presented on the level 
of Myth is quite different from that presented on tlie scientific 
level. This difference, Cassirer claims, is not to be explained on 
the assumption that these world-pictures aie constiucted on the 
basis of a diffeience in the “nature” or the “quality” of the 
categories used, but on the basis of a difference in the 
“modality” of the categories. Space, time, number, causality, 
and all the rest of the Ixisic forms of consdousness are present 
and effective on the mythical level just as they are on all the 
higher levels of cultuie, but with a difference in “modality.” 
By the “quality” of a relation he means “the special manner of 
connecting, by means of which it creates a series in the whole of 
consdousness,” such as is exemplified in the form of “together” 
as compaied with “successive,” the “simultaneous” as con- 
trasted with “successive connection,” By the “modality” of a 
relation, however, he means its “meaning for the whole” 
(SimgMKim), This character of a relation “possesses its own 
nature, its own self-contained formal law. Thus, for example, 
that universal relation which we call time represents equally an 
element of theoretical scientific knowledge, and also an essential 
moment for definite structures of aesthetic consdousness.”” Al- 
though it may seem that these two senses in which the concept 
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time is used, namely, as the uniform measure of all change and 
as the rhythmical measure of music, have nothing in common 
except the name, nevertheless, says Cassirer, 

This unity of naming contains in itself a unity of meanings at least 
in so far as theie is posited in both that univcisal and abstiact quality 
which we designate by the expression “succession.” But it is obviously 
a special “manner,” indeed a unique “mode” of succession which rules 
in tile consciousness of natuial law, as the law of the temporal form 
of events, and that which lules in the compieliension of the rhythmical 
measure of a tone stiucture.'" 

Now the transition from a lower to a higher level in the de^ 
velopment of culture is always the result of a “transformation” 
or a “permutation” in the “modality” of those various funda- 
mental forms “within which alone thought and its world are 
possible.” This “permutation” in the “meaning for the whole” 
seems to arise out of a new “point of view” with respect to ex- 
perience. And experience interpreted from this new point of 
view gives a new world-picture. In older to express the new 
relations and meanings which emerge with this tiansfoimation 
in the modality of those fundamental relational forms, the 
mind is under necessity of creating a new set of concepts. Even 
the old concepts that are retained on the new level take on an 
entirely diflFerent meaning from that which they expreM with 
respect to the lower level. For instance, the concept of “truth” 
and the concept of “reality” have a meaning for saence which 
IS entirely different from that which they express on the levm 
of myth. It is the function of the concepts utilized on each level 
of culture, however, to express with objective validity the 
relations and meanings which are characteristic of that partic^ar 
level, i.e., those relations and meanings logically determined 
by the specific formal modalities operative on that particular 
level. The function of thought on all the different levels or 
culture IS to “objectify,” and this is done in. each case by 
“producing certain limitations and fixating certain permanent 
elements and connections within the uniform flow of experi- 
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encc.” This task is performed by means of the concepts used. 
Thus the concepts used on any particular level of culture ex- 
press the meanings and fixate the relations peculiar to that 
particular level with a sufficient degree of logical necessity to 
guarantee their objective validity. But since the concepts uti- 
lized by the mind on the different levels are diffeient, and 
express different meanings and relations, the world-picture 
presented on the different levels will be different. All these dif- 
ferent world-pictures, however, present different views of the 
one total reality. And all these different processes of objectifying 
contribute to one and the same ultimate end, namely, the re- 
duction of the world of mere impressions to a logically in- 
tegrated objective world. 

The diifeient aeatlons of mentil cultme, Language, Scientific 
Knowledge, Myth, Art, and Religion, in all then innci vaiiety, become, 
tlierefore, membeis of one gicat pioblcm of connection — ^manifold tend- 
encies, all of which aie i elated to the one goal of tiansfoiming tlie 
passive world of meie impiessions . . . into a woild of puie mental 
expiession.*^ 

The problem posed by Hume, however, was not the pioblem 
of developing in the mind a system of ideas with their necessary 
connections, but the problem of finding a logical basis on which 
to guarantee that these necessary connections of ideas must hold 
in the mind’s dealings with matters of fact. In his first formula- 
tion of his doctrine of the a priott, Cassirer seems to attempt 
to solve this problem, at least in patt, by an implicit denial that 
any such problem exists. He seems to think that the problem 
arose for Hume because he, like Kant in the fiist part of his 
Critique of Pure Reason, was assuming an untenable dualism 
between a “mundus sensilnliP* and a **mundus mtelU^bilis** 
In the second formulation, however, he seems to realize more 
fully that there is some necessity of explaining how and why 
there must be a necessary harmony between the conceptual order 
of the mind and the “uniform flow of experience.” Here the 
“symbol” becomes the mediating device which seems to turn 
the trick. Symbols, he seems to think, are created by “a pure 
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activity of the mind’’ and are specifically and pecnliatly de- 
signed by the mind to perform this feat. **A11 those symbols 
appear from the beginning with a definite claim to objective 
value. They all transcend the circle of the meie phenomena of 
consciousness and claim, in opposition to them, to represent a 
universal validity.”®* In fact, their “stiucture” represents the 
‘‘essential kernel of the objective, of the real.” Every symbolic 
structure, furthermoie, possesses a characteristic “double 
nature.” On the one side, it is essentially bound to the sensuous; 
but “its subjection to the sensuous contains in itself at the same 
time a freedom fiom the sensuous,” an essential connection with 
the mental, with the conceptual order of the mind. 

“In every linguistic ‘sign’, in every mythical or artistic 
‘image’ appears a mental content which, in and for itself, tran- 
scends the sensuous, permuted irtto the form of the senswous, 
the visible, the audible, the tastable.”** 

Cassirer attributes to Pierre Duhem the credit for being the 
first to show that only within the structuie of a definite symbohc 
world 18 it possible to approach the woild of physical reality. 
It was his claim that what first appears to us as a purely factual 
manifold, as a factual variety of sense impressions, gains phys- 
ical meaning and value only when it is poitrayed in the 
province of numbers. This portrayal, however, is wrongly 
interpreted, says Cassirer, if we think it simply consists in “sub- 
stituting for the individual contents given in mcperience contents 
of another kind and coinage. To every special class of experi- 
ence, is co-ordinated a special substrate which is the complete 
expression of its genuine, its essential ‘reality’.”” 

Now it is Cassirer’s claim that the function of mind in all its 
objectifying processes is to establish harmony between opposites. 
This harmony, however, is essentially different from the mere 
matter of agreement, and requires a genuine synthetic act of the 
mind. It seems to be the function of the symbol to mediate this 
synthesis and the function of the concept to “fix” the connec- 
tions established in the synthesis. For the first work of the con- 
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cept, he asserts, is “to grasp, as such, the moments upon which 
tests the oiganization and order of perceptual leality and to 
lecognlze them in their specific meaning. The connections which 
are posited implicitly in perceptual existence in the form of meie 
‘given-withncss’ {Mitgegebenkeit) are developed from it. . . 
Furtheimoie, “The logical conrept does nothing more than fix 
the lawful oider which already lies in the phenomena them- 
selves; it follows consciously the lulc set up, which cxpciience 
follows unconsaously.”** It is the mind itself, glided by the 
logical demands of its “supreme logical functions’’ which “sets 
up” the rule which the concept follows consciously and. experi- 
ence follows unconsciously. Thus those functions seem to de- 
termine both the conceptual order of the mind and also the 
“uniform flow of experience,” and do it in such a fashion that 
there must be complete haimony between these two “op- 
posites.” The mind’s task is to make a synthesis of the two and 
It accomplishes this feat by means of the concept. For, 

Such a “synthesis of opposites” lies concealed in every genuine ;diysical 
concept and m eveiy physical judgment. Eoi we me always concerned 
with rcfeuing two difterent forms of the manifold to one anothet and, 
in a ceitain me.'isiiic, pcnctiatmg them with one anothei. We always 
pioceed fiom a meie empiiical, a “given” pluialityj but the goal of the 
theoietical const! uctioii of the concept is dnected at changing it into a 
rationally suiveyable, into a “constructive” pluialiQr,*' 

On the lower levels of culture, these concepts and symbols 
are so completely immeiscd in the sensuous that it is difficult 
to detect in them any connection with those “fundamental func- 
tions” of the mind which they express. As the process of objecti- 
fying advances from the lower to the higher levels, however, 
the mind gradually succeeds in extiicating them from their 
subjection to and their contamination with the sensuous and in 
creating concepts and symbols which reveal more and moie the 
genuine natuie of those functions. On the lower levels, we see 
thoM forms only “as if through a glass darkly,” only in 
their distorted ‘‘modalities;’’ but when the highest level is 
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reached, the level of pme mathematics and the pure math- 
ematical natural sciences, whete they have “put off the cor- 
ruptible and put on incouuption,” we shall “see them face to 
face” and recognize them for what they genuinely are, “pure 
meanings.” This is the ultimate end towards which the whole 
creative process is directed, the “one far-off divine event to 
which the whole creation moves.” For this is the realm in which 

the bond between "concept” and "leality” is severed with complete 
consciousness. Above "leali^,” as the reality of phenomena, is raised 
a new lealm. The lealm of puie meaning; and in it hencefoith is 
grounded all ceitainty and all constancy, all final tiuth of knowledge. 
On the othci hand, the world of "ideas,” of "meanings,” although it 
renounces all "similaiity” with the empirical sensuous woild, it cannot 
dispense with its relation to it" 

III 

This is, admittedly, an inadequate and in some respects, no 
doubt, an erroneous exposition of Cassiier’s doctrine of the 
a frioti It has omitted many aspects of his doctrine which, if 
taken into consideration, might effect a “transformation” in 
the “modality” of those aspects that are considered here. My 
fist reaction to the whole delineation of his doctrine of the 
a piori IS simply to regard it as an extremely thoi ough, meticu- 
lously painstaking attempt on the part of another biilliant 
philosopher to elaborate and defend a theory of the a priori 
which is, from the beginning, palpably indefensible. A careful 
analysis of his doctrine, however, reveals many points which, 
if taken in isolation from the rest of his system or if given a 
slightly different interpretation from that which his whole 
system demands, would appear perfectly sound and thoroughly 
defensible. This slight difference in interpretation is, however, 
to use Whitehead’s expression, “just that slight difference 
which makes all the difference m the world.” 

To his claim that the a prioti is of the mind and is the basis 
of all necessity and of all certainty in knowledge, I readily 
agree. But I contend that his conception of the essential nature 
of the a piori is untenable, both in the light of logic and from 
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the standpoint of what is revealed in a critical analysis of 
knowledge. Furtheimore, such a conception of the a piori 
is inadequate as a basis for explaining and guaranteeing that 
type of necessity which giounds the only type of certainty which 
the mind can have with respect to matters of fact. An analysis 
of knowledge does not reveal any set of invaiiant piinciples 
which are necessarily common to all thinking minds and which, 
by some inherent logical power which they possess, are opera- 
tive m any of the mind^s catcgoiies and concepts in such a 
hisHion as to force their charactei of logical necessity upon the 
given in expeiience. The a 'pnoti character of any concept or 
category of the mind is not derived from any logical connection 
which it may have with any fundamental set of “basic func- 
tions,” but fiom the definitive attitude of the mind which gives 
rise to this conceptual order and detei mines the dmracteristics 
which the given must exhibit, if it is to be classified under the 
categoiy oi the concept determined by that definitive attitude. 
The only certainty the mind can have with respect to any sensory 
datum yet to be given rests upon the mind’s certainty with 
respect to the meaning of its own concepts and categories. This 
meaning is established and dctei mined by the mind itself, by 
virtue of the definitive attitudes which it takes, and can be 
strictly and consistently adheied to regardless of what may be 
given in expeiience. This definitive attitude determines the 
criteria which any given datum must satisfy if it is to be in- 
terpreted under the concept or under the category which 
embodies and expi esses these criteria. Failing to satisfy these 
criteria, the given datum is excluded from such classification 
and interpretation. For every classification which the mind 
makes is an implicit interpretation. But every inteipretation is 
an implicit prediction vdth respect to some SuUequent datum of 
experience. The interpietation of any set of sensory data under 
any definite concept or category implicitly asset ts that such a 
set of data will be followed by ceitain other definitely specifiable 
data, namely, those which are implicitly demanded by the 
definitive criteiia which constitute the essential meaning of the 
concept or the category under which the original data were 
classified. The only necessity which the mind can impose on the 
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given, therefore, is the necessity which the given is under of 
conforming to certain definitive criteria of the mind or else 
bdng excluded from classification and interpretation under the 
specific concept or category which those definitive criteria es- 
tablish. The mind can know, then, prior to the experiencing of 
any paiticular datum of expeiience, the character which that 
particular datum must exhibit if it is to be classified under any 
definite concept or category. The mind knows this because the 
mind itself, by its own definitive attitudes, determines those 
criteria to which the datum must conform, or else^ and can make 
them hold regardless of what the given datum may or may not 
do. Thus all the necessity which the mind is capable of imposing 
on the given, through the use of its “conceptual order,” is 
derived (i) from the character of its own legislative acts which 
determine the essential meaning of its conceptual devices and, 
(ii) from the alternative which the mind has of excluding from 
classification under any concept or category any given element 
of experience which does not conform to the criteiia which are 
established by those legislative acts for the concept or the cate- 
gory in question. Such necessity, therefoie, does not rest upon 
some logical connection which these concepts and categories 
have with some “fixed system of conditions,” relative to which 
alone any assertion concerning anything whatsoever can have 
any meaning. This contention of C^sirer reflects the powerful 
influence of his undue predilection for mathematics, and also his 
misconception of the genuine nature of mathematics itself. 

There is a definite sense in which the a priori prindples of 
knowledge may be considered as the “formal stiucture of the 
mind,” but not the sense in which Cassirer uses the expiession. 
Those initial principles and criteria of interpretation which 
formulate the mind’s definitive attitudes constitute the formal 
conceptual structure with which the mind meets and interprets 
the given in eiqierience. It is in this way that the mind organizes 
and systematizes the chaotic flux of the given into a predictable 
and intelligible world. This conceptual “structure of the mind,” 
however, is neither an inherent structure of all thinking minds; 
nor is it by any means invariant. Even those most fundamental 
categories of the mind, those which formulate the mind’s de- 
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finitive attitudes that determine the different types of the real, 
are not invaiiant, at least not in the sense that they must remain 
the same regardless of any change in the complexity of the 
given which the mind must encounter; or icgardless of any 
possible change in the dominant inteiesls and purposes of 
society. In fact, it seems to be catrying the defense of a claim 
to the point of absurdity to insist that those “rational functions” 
which Cassirer designates as “the ultimate invariants of ex- 
perience itself” have remained invariant throughout the history 
of cultuie. Furthermore, if the character of invaiiance be desig- 
nated as the criterion of the a ft tort y 1 doubt that any single 
“element of form,” not even excepting such foims as Space, 
Time, Number and Magnitude, Permanence and Change, 
Causality and Reciprocal Interaction would qualify as it piom 
for these fundamental forms have certainly undeigone rather 
remaikable change in the process of man’s cultuial develop- 
ment from the primitive level to its present state. Cassiier does, 
of course, allow for ceitain “shiftings of intellectual accent” 
and certain “modal transformations” in the process; but 1 doubt 
whether the difference between the primitive man’s vague sense 
of time and of space and the modern sdentist’s conception of a 
fused space-time can be explained in terms of such “shiftings” 
and “transfoimations;” or whether man’s hazy anthropo- 
morphic conception of a mythical causal agent could be recon- 
dled in this way with the purely formal definition of cause as it 
is used today by the theoretical scientist. If the change be ex- 
plained in tcims of a refinement in definition, it can be said in 
reply that a i elation is what it is by definition, and any refine- 
ment in definition means a change in the nature of the relation. 
Even those forms are creations of the mind; and what the mind 
has created it can change when the demand arises. And the de- 
mand for such a change is, usually, not mei ely a logical demand, 
but a practical one, a demand created by the appearance of some 
new type of the “given” for the proper interpretation of which 
the previous forms have proven inadequate. 

The relative permanence of these forms and also their a 
friort character 1 would readily grant; but 1 would deny that 
they are invariant and also that invariance is the criterion for 
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the determination of the a ft tori character of any form. It may 
be that, to paraphrase Wordsworth, “Each hath had elsewhere 
its origin and commeth from far” and that each does come 
“hailing clouds of glory.” Such clouds of glory may be marks 
of their ancient origin j but neither the clouds of glory nor its 
ancient origin is a mark of its a frioti character. In the case of 
these forms, as in the case of all other forms and “functional re- 
lations of rational and empirical knowledge,” whatever char- 
acter of the a priori they may possess is due to a definitive 
and legislative act of the mind itself. Whatever degree of 
permanence or invariance they may show is explicable, I think, 
on the grounds of their practical value as instruments for han- 
dling the given, and not on the grounds that they satisfy some 
“ideal logical demand.” Furthermore, if invariance and an- 
tiquity of origin be sure marks of the a friort^ then 1 see no 
grounds on which to exclude the category of substance, against 
which Cassirer so vigorously Inveighs throughout his entire 
system; for certainly this category has as ancient and as honor- 
able a history as can be claimed for any of those “functional 
relations” to which he attributes the a frtori charactei. 

It is true, as Cassirer claims, that Culture, in all its different 
forms and on all its (Afferent levels, is a creation of the mind. 
It includes all those devices, both mental and physical, which 
the mind has created for the purpose of handling the given in 
experience and of reducing that given to an ordered and in- 
telligible world. It seems to be the characteristic function of the 
mind to create just such conceptual tools and to use them to 
this definite end. The “original motive” which lies behind this 
“constructive actmty,” however, is not a “wU to logic,” but 
a “will to live,” a will to satisfy certain vital and emotional 
interests of the organism. And it is the “will to live” rather 
than a “will to logic” which tends to determine those definitive 
attitudes of the mind and, thus, the nature and meaning of its 
categories and conc^ts. Cassirer, it seems, would insist that 

There’s a Logic that shapes our concepts, 

Rough-hew them how we will. 

I would insist on substituting for “logic” certmn vital and emo- 
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tional interests o( the organism. For the thinking organism, 
confronted with the cliaotic welter of experience, is confronted 
likewise with a practical necessity of doing something about it. 
Otherwise I doubt that any tendency to think would ever have 
arisen. The ability to think is, I take it, an evolutionary product, 
and has developed in the human species as a result of its sur- 
vival value. The tendency to legaid man as primaiily a “think- 
ing being” lather than as an “acting being” has led to many 
misinteipretations of the function of mind. Mind’s function 
IS not that of “harmonizing thought and Being,” but rather that 
of adjusting the organism to the chaotic ftux of experience in 
ways that will preserve and promote certain vital and emotional 
interests which the oiganism has. This function it performs by 
tabng certain definitive attitudes towards the given in experi- 
ence and in formulating these attitudes into definite categories 
and concepts whicli will seive as efficient guides to the organism 
in its processes of adjustment. Thinking is only one means 
of solving these problems of adjustment; and most beings, who 
have the ability to think, genet ally use it only when more 
primitive means prove inadequate. The human mind itself is 
only man’s ability to aeate and to use conceptual devices as a 
means to that end. Such conceptual de'vnces are created by the 
mind, usually, just to serve that end. They may be changed or 
even discarded when they prove inadequate to sctve this 
puipose or when the mind hits upon other devices which serve 
the purpose better. The standard against which the mind is 
constantly checking its categories, concepts, hypotheses, etc., is 
not a set of invariant logical functions, but usually the practical 
results derived from thdr application to the flux of experience 
and the consonance of those results with experience itself. 

Cassirer admits that “No number . . . fis’ anything other than 
it is made in ceitun conceptual definitions.” This is true, of 
course; but the same can be truly said of all the concepts and 
categories which the mind uses. The superior value which 
number and all other mathematical concepts have for deductive 
purposes rests upon the exactness and precision with which they 
may be defined. Again, the relations in terms of which math- 
ematical concepts are defined are quantitative relations and. 
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therefore, susceptible to more definite and predse expression 
and analysis than are those with which ordinary classificatory 
concepts are defined. The very essence of number is simply a 
definite position in a purely logical series. Number is not a 
*‘conciete universal,” but a purely abstract universal, a purely 
logical entity, the quintessence of abstraction. The relata them- 
selves are creations of the mind and, for that reason, the nund 
is able to force them to conform to relations established by its 
concepts. The given sensoiy data of experience, however, are 
not created by the mmd and cannot be forced to conform to 
those relations. They either do, or they do not. If they do not, 
the mind has the alternative of excluding them from classificar 
tion under the concept which established those relations. Upon 
this ability of the mind to foimulate concepts by definition, and 
to reject from classification and interpretation under those con- 
cepts any datum which does not conform to the criteria which 
their definitions establish rests the a piori character of all con- 
cepts, mathematical as well as the or^nary generic concepts. 

Mathematics is, in its entirety, a creation of the nund and is 
the most effident tool for handling certain types of the given — 
those types in which the quantitative aspects are more important 
than are the qualitative aspects — that the mind has ever created. 
Mathematics, however, demands nothing more than that, if a 
certain relation holds among a certain set of entities, be they 
abstract or be they concrete entities, then certain other sets of 
relations must also hold among those same entities. But those 
certain other sets of relations which must hold are implications 
of the definition which established the meaning of the original 
relation. If three points m a plane are arranged in the form 
of a right triangle — these are all pure abstractions — , then the 
square on the hypotenuse must be equal to the sum of the 
squares on the other two sides. The certainty of the statement 
contained in the "then” clause of this theorem is assured by the 
implications of the definition of a tight triangle. The relations 
stated in the “then” clause can be known to hold a p^oriy neces- 
sarily, only on the ground that the mind is in position to exclude 
from the class of right triangles all triangles which do not 
conform to the criteria spedfically stated or implied in the 
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definition of a right triangle. If we substitute for these abstract 
entities certain conciete entities, a tiiangulai plot of ground for 
the plane and fence posts for the absliact points, we know that 
the same relations must hold among these entities also. If we 
measure accurately the distances between the posts along the 
shorter sides of the triangle and, upon these measurements, 
calculate accurately the length of die supposed hypotenuse and, 
then, upon these calculations, buy the wire to fence the piece 
of ground, we may come out several rods shoi t. Such a disap- 
pointing and inconvenient lesult does not constitute an empirical 
demonstiation of the falsity of the Euclidean theorem, but 
demonstiates the fiilsity of the original assumption that the 
posts wcie related in tlie form of a right triangle. It is just this 
character of mathematical concepts which makes them so useful 
as means of discovering relations among concrete entities which 
would likely never be discovered otherwise. But the certainty 
obtained in this way is of the same type, and rests upon the 
same basis, as that gained through the mind’s application of any 
of its concepts to the concrete data of experience. For all cer- 
tainty in empiiical knowledge rests upon the mind’s ability to 
formulate definitions of concepts and to make those definitions 
hold with respect to the given by rejecting all cases which do 
not confoim to the demands established in those definitions. 
The application of mathematical concepts in the interpietation 
of the given can, therefore, like the application of any other 
type of concepts, nevei be more than hypothetical. And the 
certainty derived from their application is of the same type as 
that derived from the application of other types of concepts. 
Also the a phri character of mathematical concepts is of the 
same nature as that of any other type of concepts. Whatever 
superiority they may have over the ordinary classificatory con- 
cept is due to properties which they possess other than their a 
priori character. 

The a priori is not some inherent character of logical necessity 
or “logical priority to the possibility of experience” possessed by 
any relation or group of relations. Those initial principles and 
definitive criteria which have the character of 0 priori necessity 
and certainty possess it by virtue of the definitive attitude which 
the mind ta^ toward them and the alternative which the mind 
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has of excluding from classification under them any given case 
which htils to conform to the definitive attitude formulated in 
them. The chemist, for instance, may know with absolute 
certainty the truth of the chemical formula HCl + NaOH 
NaCl + H2O, but only on the grounds that in the case of any 
expel iment in which these results fail to follow, the chemicals 
used were either not HCl or not NaOH or were neither HCl 
nor NaOH. In such a case he may demand either a re-labeling 
or a re-filling of the containers from which the chemicals were 
obtained. On this same basis, one may assert with absolute 
certainty that all crows are blade. This statement may be ac- 
cepted as a mere hypothetical principle, susceptible to verifica- 
tion or refutation by future experience, or it may be taken as a 
definitive prindple and, in that case, it would not be susceptible 
to refutation at all. It would be an 0 friort principle. The dif- 
ference between the two cases is dmply a difference in the 
attitude which the mind takes with respect to the principle. It 
is just such a definitive attitude of the mind that establishes the 
a priori character of any prindple, not excepting space, time, 
number, magnitude, peimanence, change, causality, redprocal 
interaction, or any other relation. 

The assertion that this particular set of “universal functions,” 
or any other particular set of relations or presuppositions “form 
a fixed system^ and only relative to this system do assertions 
concerning the object, as well as concerning the subject, gain 
any intelligible meaning” is an assertion which is not only un- 
wan anted but definitely untenable in the light of recent de- 
velopments in logic and mathematics. These developments have 
definitely shown that various sets of postulates may serve as a 
logical basis from which the same deductive system may be de- 
rived. They have also definitely shown that deductive systems 
are purely analytical and tautological and that there are no 
synthetic propositions 0 prion. As Reichenbach has correctly 
said, “The evolution of sdence in the last century may be re- 
garded as a continuous process of disdnt^ration of the Kantian 
synthetic 0 priori.**** In the light of the combined results of the 
developments in sdenoe, mathematics, and logic during the last 

Ham Reichenbach, ^^ogistic Empiricism in Germany,*’ JxMimal of PhUoSQfhy, 
vol. 33 (1936), 1*3. 
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century, it would be difficult, at least, to justify the claim that 
any one set of postulates is the only one relative to which ex- 
perience would be possible} or that any one set of presupposi- 
tions is the only one in terms of which valid judgments con- 
cerning the object or the subject of knowledge can have any 
meaning. It must be admitted that some set of logically prior 
principles is necessary for the possibility of any knowledge of 
anything at all. But this logical priority is not the inherent 
birthright of any particular set of prindples. If there ’has ever 
been any justification for the Rationalist’s claim that any certain 
set of “first principles” is logically indispensable for the ex- 
planation of the experienced world of particulars, and that such 
logical priority is a guaiantee for the truth of those principles, 
the grounds for that justification have been definitely elimi- 
nated by the revelations of modem logic and mathematics rela- 
tive to the nature of deductive systems. 

It is true, of coutse, that all knowledge is puicly relational 
and that man’s whole categorial and conceptual scheme is a 
purely relational scheme. It is also true that such a relational 
scheme has meaning only within a more or less definitely fixed 
set of “reference objects” which constitute a geneial “fiame of 
leference” somewhat analogous to a set of co-ordinate axes, 
the points of the compass, meiidians of longitudes and parallels 
of latitude, etc. Those relations which Cassirer designates as the 
“fixed system” of “supreme principles” may be regarded, in the 
main, as just such a system of refeience objects, and as consti- 
tuting such a “frame of reference.” But such refeience objects 
are neither true nor false, neither right nor wrong. They are 
only methodological devices which render possible the achieve- 
ment of some desired end. They may be convenient or incon- 
venient, adequate or inadequate, for the accomplishment of this 
end. And although some such set of “reference objects” is neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of this end, no patdcular set is 
necessarily invariant. Nor is any particular set of such relations 
indispensable. 

It is true, of course, that no given datum of experience ever 
comes with its meaning attached, so that it may be read off by 
the mind in some sort of intellectuelle Anschaumtg or some 
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Wordsworthian state of “wise pasaveness.” Each given datum 
receives meaning only through some interpretive construction 
being put upon it. And interpretation always involves the ap- 
plication of some set of distinguishmg and definitive criteria and 
interpretive principles, some set of “reference objects,” in terms 
of which interpretation gives meaning to the given datum of 
experience. Some such set of “elements of form” must, there- 
fore, be logically prior to any knowledge at all. Such elements 
are creations of the mind and are a ‘pnon. Even the most primi- 
tive judgment involves the implidt application of such elements 
to the object of the judgment. This certainly does not imply, 
however, that any particular set of such a prion elements can he 
legitimately singled out and designated as the only set in terms 
of which even a meaningful experience is possible. 

If one desires, therefore, to seek for the a priori either in the 
intellectual creations of the childhood of the individual or in 
those of the childhood of the race, he will likely find it there. 
For the a priori always serves as a means for the conceptual 
handling of “matters of fact,” and wherever man is engaged in 
this sort of enterprise he will be using it. It is also true that any 
adequate conception of the a priori must be one that is applicable 
anywhere, on any level and in any phase of human experience 
where the work of an interpretive nund is recognizable. On this 
ground, there is certainly justification for Cassirer’s insistence 
that certain a priori “elements of form” may be found on every 
level and in every phase of human experience. But I see no 
justification for his extension of the Critique of Reason into a 
Critique of Culture for the purpose of discovering the nature of 
the a prtort. If his purpose was to show that the a priori consists 
of a set of ifpoarioitt prindples, then it seems to me that his mon- 
umental efforts have turned out to be a case of “Love’s Labor’s 
Lost.” 

I. K. Stephens 

Department op Philosophy 

Southern Methodist University 
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CASSIRER’S THEORY OF SCIENTIFIC 
KNOWLEDGE 

1 

F uture writers of textbooks on the history of philosophy 
will have little difilcolty in assigning Ernst Cassirer a place 
within their neat schemes of philosophical doctrines. He will be 
classified as a neo-Kantian, and, more specifically, as an out- 
standing member of the Marburg school of neo-Kantians, 
alongside of Hermann Cohen and Paul Natorp. Cassirer him- 
self frequently professed his dose affiliation with this group of 
thinkers^ and was profoundly influenced by Cohen’s interpreta- 
tion of Kant’s philosophy. 

It is one of Cohen’s lasting accomplishments to have shown 
that Kant’s intuitionistic theory of mathematics, as exhibited in 
some of the arguments in his Transcendental Aesthetics, repre- 
sents only a transitory, pre-critical, stage in his philosophical 
development, which led to the transcendental method in the 
strict sense. This can be seen from Kant’s diary, as well as from 
a comparison of the first edition of the Critique of Pure R&sson, 
with the Prolegomena and with the second edition of the Crit- 
ique. Cohen submits that this trend in Kant’s thought represents 
genuine philosophical progress, the full implications of which 
were grasped neither by Kant himself nor by the idealistic 
schools which emerged after him. Accordingly, he assigns the 
task to his own generation of philosophers of understanding 
Kant better than he understood himself,* just as Kant had de- 
manded that we understand Plato better than he understood 

*See Ca«sirer’ft Preface to Dftirmsnhmus und Indetermtwsmus tn tUr 
modemen Physik, yiii 

^See Preface to the ist ed of Hermann Cohen’s Logtk der Reif§g» Erkgtmtms, 
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himself. A substantial part of Cassirer’s life-work is an execution 
of this program. It will, therefore, be appropriate to start our 
analysis of his theory of knowledge with a brief outline of his 
interpretation of Kant’s epistemological doctrine. 

II 

In a famous passage of the preface to the second edition of the 
Critique of Pure Reason Kant has drawn an analogy between 
his work and the work of Copernicus. 

The expentnent . . . ought to be made, whether we ^ould not succeed 
better with the problems of metaphysic, by assuming that die objects 
must conform to our mode of cognition, foi this would better agree with 
the demanded possibility of a priori knowledge of them, which is to 
settle something about objects, before they are given us. We have here 
the same case as with the first thou^t of Copeinicus who, not being 
able to get on in the explanation of die movements of the heavenly 
bodies, as long as he assumed that all the stais turned round the spectator, 
tned, whether he could not succeed better, by assuming the spectator 
to be turning round, and the stars to be at lest. (F. Max Milller trans- 
lation [1896:1922], 693 ) 

This analogy suggested the facile interpretation of Kant’s 
philosophy, of his “Copernican Revolution,” as a subjectivistic, 
anthropocentiic doctrine. But more penetrating students of 
Kant — as were the members of the Marburg school — realiied 
that this interpretation is apt to conceal the core of Kant’s trans- 
cendental method. They realized that his approach was far more 
“revolutionary.” He did not try to offer a new solution to the 
time-honored problem of the origin of knowledge by proposing 
a transformation which makes the subject the initial system, the 
“center of the universe.” Kant rather disposed of the whole 
problem in its traditional formulation by refuting all attempts 
toward explaining pre-sdentiffc and scientific experience in 
terms of the dogmatic assumption of things-in-themselves. This 
point is emphadzed by Cassirer time and again, perhaps most 
forcefully in his analysis of Kant’s philosophy in the eighth 
book of Ae Erkenntfusfroblem, 

Kantian phOosophy 8 not primarily concerned with the ego, nor with 
Its relations to external objects, but with the principles and the logical 
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structure of experience. Neither “internal” nor “external” objects exist 
in- and foi> themselves, they are given under the conditions of experi- 
ence. Accordingly, we have to develop the norms and lules of experi- 
ence befoie we make statements about the natuie of things. Hitherto 
things and the ego had to be pt ejected on a metaphysical backgiound, 
to be derived from a common substantial oiigin m ordei to be giasped 
in their context; but now the question takes a new turn. What is now 
sought IS the fundamental logical form of experience as such, which 
must apply to “internal” as well as “external” expenence. Knowledge 
with lespect to objects cannot be entirely different from knowledge 
with lespect to oui ego, both kinds of knowledge should be united by 
an all-embracing principle. In this principle we have the genuine, true 
unity of “origin,” and we need only go back to this unity to dispose of 
the “absolute contiasts” presupposed by tradition<il ontology. These 
observations amount to a clear delineation of K.int*s method; judgments 
about things rather than things aie its theme. A pioblem of logic is 
posed, but this logical ptoblcm is exclusively 1 elated to and aimed at 
that peculiar and specific foim of judgment by which we datm to know 
empiiical objects.* 

Kant’s transcendental method starts from the fact of (scien- 
tific) experience and seeks to determine how this fact is possible 
In other words, he claiifies the meaning of “objective experi- 
ence.” In making explicit the elements of experience and the 
different types and levels of synthesis involved, we arrive at 
synthetic propositions a priori. These proportions are a priori 
for eiqierience inasmuch as they contain constitutive principles 
of experience, but they are not independent of experience in the 
sense of being valid beyond the realm of (possible) experience. 
The dme-honored ontological principles are found to be 
pseudo-principles and the related ontological problems to be 
pseudo-problems, as soon as it is recognized that the “transcend- 
ent use” of the categories implied in their formulations is ille- 
gitimate. Yet this “extermination” of ontological principles does 
not amount to their complete annihilation; they are re- 
interpreted as regulative prindples of scientific inquiry. 

The unity of empirical knowledge is not “given” {^ge^eben) 
but “set as a task” {a«fgegeben)'f in other words, it is not pre- 
established by things-in-themselves, but conceived as an ideal, 

' Brktmtmtfroblm^ VbL 11, f. Cf. du Vol. Ill, 3 S, 
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a guiding principle, for scientific inquiry. Critical philosophy 
seeks to grasp the nature of this unity by analyzing it into its 
elements and determining the place of each element within the 
whole, in teleological terms, by detei mining its function in the 
constitution of the whole. 


Ill 

In referring to this meaning of the term “function” in Cas- 
sirer’s philosophy, we are led to another strong influence in 
shaping his thought, the influence of Hegel. Broadly speaking 
— and making allowance for the unavoidable inaccuracy of such 
a formula — ^we may say that Cas&iier used a somewhat modified 
Kantian method in promoting a goal set by Hegel. Although he 
is well aware of the basic defects of Hegel’s metaphysical 
system,* he accepts as leitmotif of his own analysis Hegel’s 
principle that tiuth as the “whole” is not given all at once but 
must be progressively unfolded by thought in its movement 
The Unity of knowledge must be discovered in the progress of 
knowledge from its piimary and primitive stages to “pure” 
knowledge, it reveals itself in the foim of this process. None 
of the phases of this process must be disregarded if we are to 
grasp the form of the process.* 

Accordingly, Cas^rer sets himself the task of determining 
what particulai type of unity is sought and (temporarily) found 
in the different domains and at the different stages of human 
thought, and he seeks to disclose how the transition from one 
stage to another is necessitated by the inner dialetic of the move- 
ment of thought. 

In his first systematic work, Substanzbegrif itnd Funk^ns- 
bffgrify Cassirer was guided by the idea that the structure and 
basic principles of knowledge could be most clearly (flscerned in 
mathematics and mathematical phy^cs, where knowledge had 
reached its highest level. His chief aim was to corroborate his 
theris that the progressive emancipation of thought from the 
so-called data of immediate experience manifests itself in the 
development of these saences. This process of emandpation, 

*See PrkenntnnfroUtm, Vol HI, 

* See t,g., Preface to Vcd. til of PMpsoffit dtr syMboUtektiP FwiHtitf fl. 
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which can never be completed, is most conspicuous in the re- 
placement of the thing-concept by the concept of law. Even the 
thing-concept is an intellectual construct of a highly complex 
structure, yet it shows a close affinity to the (allegedly) puie 
data of immediate perceptual experience. As long as it is made 
not only the starting-point but also the pivot of philosophical 
analysis, a certain kind of interpretation of mental activity in 
general and of the formation of saentific concepts in particular 
is suggested, an interpretation which has, indeed, prevailed in 
philosophical thought from the very outset. Accoi^ng to this 
view the activity of the mind consists exclusively in determining 
and isolating common qualitative elements within the vast 
variety of existing things, uniting them into classes, and repeat- 
ing this procedure as long as possible. By comparing and dis- 
tinguishing actually present objects of thought — ^mathematical 
objects as well as empirical objects — we arrive at an ever more 
embracing hierarchy of beings. The proposed interpretation 
seems to be in harmony with common sense and to save us from 
a dualism between percept and concept. The universals are 
taken to be te}* to be part of the perceptible world. 

However, this traditional view does not bear closer exami- 
nation. In the first place, it fails to account for the fact that 
scientific (and even pre-scientific) concepts are not random ag- 
gregates of qualities, but are established with a purpose. We do 
not — as Lotze remarked — ^form a class of reddish, juicy, edible 
things, under which cherries and meat might be subsumed^ and 
the reason why we don’t do it is that we consider such a notion 
quite irrelevant for theoretical as well as practical ends. Ref- 
erence to it is not supposed to be productive of any new results. 
Thus we are led to the conclusion that qualitative similarity is 
not the only basis in all instances for the formation of concepts. 
Realizing diat this process involves judgments concerning the 
relevance of a concept for the promotion of given ends, we can 
no longer maintain that the mental activity involved is confined 
to the recognition of qualitative similarities or differences and to 
selections on this basis. 

But this is only half the story. It might still be suggested that 
such a similarity is a nec9ssary condition for the formation of 
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concepts. But even this view is untenable. What is required is 
rather a relation in terms of which the variety of (actually or 
potentially) given objects may be ordered. Su^ a relation does 
not dispose of the qualities of the individual objects con- 
cerned — ^if it did, It would not be of any aid in investigating 
specific objects — but it replaces fixed qualities by general rules 
which enable us to grasp mo actu a total series of possible 
qualitative deteiminations This is of decisive theoretical and 
practical import. As inquiry proceeds, thing-concqjts are gradu- 
ally replaced by relation-concepts, and a hierarchy of laws, 
stating invariant relations in terms of mathematical functions, 
occupies the place foimerly held by a hierarchy of intrinsic 
qualities. The transition from Aristotle’s physics to Galileo’s 
and Newton’s physics is marked by this change in the conceptual 
framework of science. 

Cassirer insists that there are guiding principles in arranging 
perceptual material, even on the pre-scientific level, principles 
which cannot be considered as inherent in the material; but this 
autonomy of form, this spontaneity of the mind, becomes ever 
more conspicuous and extensive as science advances. The totality 
of experience as it represents itself on any given stage of 
knowledge is not a mere aggregate of data of perception, it has 
a complex and intticate stimcturc which constitutes its unity. 

But this coherence of the body of knowledge established at a 
given time does not exhaust what we mean by "unity of science.” 
There is, moi cover, a "dynamic unity” of scientific procedure. 
The dynamic unity becomes manifest in the very process of the 
reconstruction of saentific systems. Even if we change most 
general principles — ^like those of Newton’s mechanics — y which 
we avoid as long as less indsive changes in the theory can 
restore its agreement with the results of observation, we do not 
alter the fundamental form of experience, nor break the con- 
tinuity of inquiry. This is seen when we consider that the new 
system is supposed to yield solutions of problems that emerged 
within the frame of the old system, but could not be solved 
there. It would indeed be impossible to demonstrate the ad- 
vantage of the new system, unless there were invariant stand- 
ards of comparability. These standards are the fundamental 
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iMvariants of experience, to make them explicit is the main ob- 
jective of critical (transcendental) philosophy, which, accord- 
ingly, may be regarded as the general theory of the invai lants of 
experience. 

If we say that knowledge of these ^‘logical invariants” is 
knowledge a ptoriy this should not be taken to mean that it is 
prior (in time) to expeiience. It only means that these “logical 
invariants” are implicitly presupposed in any valid statement 
about facts. That is why the notion of space, but not that of 
color, is considered a prioii in Kant’s theory of knowledge} 
space is indeed an invariant for every physical construction, 
color is not. 

IV 

When Cassirer laid down these views in Substance and 
Function and supported them by a thorough analysis of mathe- 
matical and physical terms, as they emerged in the historical 
development of these sciences, Einstdn’s Special Theory of 
Relativity had only recently been developed and the General 
Theory had not yet been formulated, ^ssircr’s analysis of 
physical concepts in this work is therefore confined to classical 
physics in the strict sense. But soon after the General Theory of 
Relativity had been well established, Cassirer extended his 
analysis to both the Special and the General Theory.* 

The geometry underlying Einstein’s Geneial Theory of 
Relativity is Riemannian geometry, which is a “Noil-Euclid- 
ean” geometry. The Euclidean parallel postulate is replaced in 
it by the postulate that no “straight line” (geodesic) can be 
drawn through a given “point” which is “parallel” to a given 
“straight line.” Still Euclidean geometry remains applicable 
in the “limiting cas^’ of weak gravitational fields, like that of 
the earth, where the “curvature of space,” determined by the 
strength of the gravitational held, comes close to zero. (Eu- 
clidean space is then interpreted as the space of zero-curvature.) 
The establishment of Einstmn’s theory had been considered 
by empiricist philosophers as a death-blow to Kant’s doctrine. 

*Cf Emttmfs Thgary pf RtUahity, (Tb.« authorized Englitb tranriation of 
thli work from the pen of Cassirer Is printed as a ^‘Supplement”*— pp. 347"45^^ 
in die Swabeys^ Engll^ rendition of Sitbsfanet and Fnnetion, Open Coart» 1923 .) 
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They claimed that his whole system breaks down with the col- 
lapse of one of its chief pillars, the aprioricity of Euclidean 
geometry. Is this claim well founded? 

Even when Gauss, Lobachevski, Bolyai, and Riemann first 
constructed systems of non-Eudidean geometries without, how- 
ever, applying them to physical science, it had been maintained 
that such systems are in conflict with Kant’s philosophy. Yet 
this view was certainly wrong. What had been demonstrated by 
the non-Eudidean geometries — ^provided it could be shown 
that they were free from contradictions — ^was only that the 
Eudidean postulate is not an analytical consequence of the 
other postulates; but Kant had never maintained that a system 
of geometry different from Eudidean geometry is self-contra- 
dictory. Rather he had, in distinguishing the synthetic a friori 
from the analytical a prhriy preduded such a view. 

Kant did maintain that Euclidean geometry is a friori for 
physics; and this statement cannot be squared with Einstein’s 
General Theory of Relativity. But it is another question 
whether this fact — and the fact that space and time cannot be 
isolated in Einstein’s theory so that they apparently lose their 
physical objectivity — ^undermines the roots of Kant’s doctrine. 
Casdrer submits that dther of these facts leaves the funda- 
mentals of critical philosophy untouched. In support of this 
view he offers a penetrating analyds of the meaning of ‘*physi- 
cal objectivity,” which he prefaces by a declaration of the partial 
independence of the epistemologist from the scientist. The 
epistemologist is bound to accept scientiflcally established hurts 
and laws, and these delimit indeed his universe of discourse; 
but he is not bound to accept the scientist’s interpretation of 
these facts and laws in general philosophical terms, such as 
the term “objectivity.” The main reason why the epistemologist 
is not bound to accept the scientist’s interpretation is that analy- 
sis made by the former reaches beyond that of the sdentist. 

Each answer, which phydcs imparts concerning tiie character and 
the peculiar nature of its fundamental concepts, assumes inevitably for 
eptstemology the form of a question. When, for example, Einstein gives 
as the essential result of his theory that by it “the last retitainder of 
physical objectinty” ig taken from space and time . , ., this answer of the 
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physicist contains for the epistemologjst the ptecise formulation of his 
real problem. What are we to understand by the phyacal objecdrity, 
which IS here denied to the concepts of space and time? To the physicist 
physical objectivity may appear as a fixed and sure starting-point and as 
an entirely definite standard of comparison, epistemology must ask that 
its meaning ... be exactly defined.* 

We arrive at such a definition by clarifying the function of the 
notion of objectivity in physical inquiry. Similar considerations 
apply to Kant’s doctrine that Euclidean geometry is the one 
a friori true geometry. 

We are no longer concerned widi what space “fe” and with whether 
any definite character, whether Euclidean, Lobatschefokian or Rieman.- 
nian, is to be asciibed to it, but rather with what use is to be made of 
the difiFerent systems of geometrical presuppositions in the interpretation 
of the phenomena of nature and their dependencies according to law.* 

We could say that Euclidean space was indeed a priori for 
Newtonian physics, since Euclidean geometry is presupposed 
in it, whereas, by this very token, Riemannian space is a priori 
for the General Theory of Relativity. This interpretation seems 
to be in harmony with Einstein’s view, lucidly eiqiressed in his 
lecture on Geomeptie und Erfahnmg.* 

Kant, on the other hand, held undoubtedly that Euclidean 
geometry would have to underly physical science at any stage 
of its development, and this view was mistaken. But to concede 
this is not to admit that Einstein’s General Theory has refuted 
the fundamentals of Kant’s transcendental method. This method 
can be upheld after it has been freed from some time-bound 
limitations. 

Commenting upon Cassirer’s argument I would suggest that 
aprioricity in a more incisive sense could be claimed for some 
topological properties of space. Hermann Weyi has made the 
point (in his remarkable Philosophie der Mathematik und 
Naturwissenschaft [Mlinchen, 1947], 97) that the number 
four of the dimensions of the space-time continuum is a priori 

’ BhuUu^s Titory of Rohtmty, (Swabey tr ) 355, 

'lh$d, 439 

'Berlin, 
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in Kant’s sense. This would imply, it seems to me, that the 
four-<^mensionality of space-time is implidtly presupposed in 
perceptual experience — peiceptual cspericnces being located in 
four-dimensional space-time — so that it could never be refuted 
by perceptual experience. This interpretation is In harmony 
with Kant’s general conception of synthetic a prioti as per- 
taining to the form of experience, and it is, moreover, sup- 
ported by modern psychological analysis of the structure of 
perception. 

V 

When Einstein’s Special and Genet al Theories had been 
firmly established, they were first regarded as a revolution in 
physics, rendering the fundamental notions and principles of 
classical physics obsolete. But Einstein himself has always 
stressed the continuity of the process of inquiiy leading to tWs 
theoryj and nowadays his theory is considered the perfection 
of classical physics jather than its destruction. But the second 
great event in twentieth century physics, the emergence of 
quantum physics, is taken to be moie truly revolutionary, and 
to impose on us a revision not only of fundamental physical 
notions, but also of philosophical categories, particularly of the 
category of causality. Here, then, seems to ejdst an even deeper 
cleavage between the Kantian theory for which Newton’s 
magnum opus represented the *yact of seiffncfi^* and n theory 
of knowledge which is in conformity with modern physics. 

But even in this case we are cautioned by Cassirer against 
assuming that the ttanscendental method has been rendered 
obsolete by recent developments in physics. He discusses quan- 
tum physics in his Datermmtsmus md Jndetermitmmus in der 
modemen Physikf^ a work which offers perhaps the most 
accomplished elaboration of his theory of sdence. It is essential 
for the transcendental method, Cassirer points out, that it deals 
not directly with things but rather with our empirical knowl- 
edge of things, more precisely with the form of experience. 
Kant agrees With Hume’s critique of the notion of causality 

DeUnuinitum uni Inietemdtntmnt in der Utodemen fhynk, (Sub-title. 
Hbtodfdie uad syiteiiutiiche Studlen zum Kannlproblem ) Gotebntg (193S). 
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inasmuch as it established that there is no innate, self-evident 
idea of causality, no subjective necessity rooted in our mental 
organization which compels u$ to acknowledge a rigid causal 
nexus among phenomena. But Kant’s epistemological analysis 
does not stop at this point, as did Hume’s. Whereas he admits 
that the principle of causality does not enable us to state any 
specific physical law, he vindicates this piinciple as a “postulate,” 
as a “regulative principle” of science. It is a statement of the 
resolution not to give up the search for causes and to strive to- 
ward an ever more comprehensive system of knowledge, a 
resolution which is basic for sdentific inquiry. 

Cassirer is, of course, fully aware of the fact that Kant had 
not been quite consistent in the development of this idea, that 
he had, in the “Analogies of Experience,” offered a “deduc- 
tion” of the principle of causality. But this, Cassirer declares, is 
one more point where we have to understand Kant better than 
he understood himself, if we are to be true Kantians We have 
to follow him only so long as he does not part with his own 
professed principles, the principles of the transcendental 
method. 

The preceding remarks should not create the impression 
that Detetminism and Indeterminism in Modem Physics is pri- 
marily concerned with a defense of Kant’s transcendental 
method. This is by no means the case. The object of this book 
is rather a reconsideration of the structure of physical science 
in the light of the development of quantum physics. One of 
Cassirer’s most important points is the distinction between 
three types of statements in physics, viz., a) statements of the 
results of measurements {Massaussagen^y b) laws, c) prin- 
ciples. This distinction was suggested by Russell’s theory of 
types which had been established for the purpose of pre- 
cluding the emergence of antinomies in logic and Cantorian set 
theory. The theory of types is governed by the so-oilled Viaous 
Circle Principle: “Whatever includes all of a collection must 
not be one of the collection,” which “enables us to avoid the 
viaous circles involved in the assumption of illegitimate totali- 
ties.”” Cassirer’s hierarchy of types of physical statements is 

“ Whitehnd'RiuieU, Prmetfia MatktHuttc*, Vol. I, 40. 
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meant to preclude similar predicaments in the analysis of em- 
pirical sdence. 

Concerning (a): Statements of the results of measurement 
are attained by transposing reports of sensory experiences into 
determinations in terms of numerical relations. These "state- 
ments of the first order” are singular propositions. They relate 
to definite space-time points. 

Concerning (b) * Realization that physical laws are a distinct 
type of physical statements implies rejection of the sensation- 
alists’ idew — most vigorously defended by J. S. Mill — ^that a 
physical law is but an aggregate of paiticular truths, and that 
"all inference is from particulars to particulars.” This view has 
always been one of the chief targets of Cassirer’s criticism. Time 
and again he has pointed out that it is not in accordance with 
actual sdentific procedure and that the great scientists of the 
modern age, from Galileo on, were fully aware of the hetero- 
geneity of fact-statements and laws. A law is a hypothetical 
judgment of the form: "If x then yj” it does not connect single 
magnitudes with defimte space-time points, rather it refers 
to classes of magnitudes, classes which have an infinite number 
of elements and are thus inexhaustible by simple enumera- 
tion.“ 

Concerning (c) * The distinction between i^t-statements and 
laws had been widely recognized before j but the difference be- 
tween laws and principles had remained almost unnoticed. 
Whereas facts are brought into a defimte order by laws, the 
laws themselves are integrated into a higher unity by principles, 
such as the principle of the conservation of energy or the prin- 
ciple of least action (which is the most general of all physical 
prinaples). 

The three types of statements may be differentiated in a 
formal way by calling them, respectively, "individual,” "gen- 
eral,” and “umversal.” 

In defending the tripartition against the tendencies (repre- 
sented by Mill) toward levelling down these distinctions, Cas- 
sirer makes an interesting remark which indicates his attitude 

” Dfttnmmtmui . . 5iff. 
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toward “dogmatic empiricism.” ‘TThe defect of dogmatic em- 
piricism,” he points out, 

does not consist in its attempt to link all knowledge to experience and 
to recognize nothing but experience as a criterion of truth, but rather in 
Its failure to go far enough in the analysis of experience, in its stopping 
shoit of a clarified notion of it. It is not infrequently a vague assumption 
of continuity that leads to this attitude ; empiricism refrains from strictly 
separating the various stages of knowledge in order to be able to develop 
them from each other. But this development is deceptive, if one seeks to 
understand it as a mere reproduction of similarity Somewhere in the 
process of knowledge we must acknowledge a genuine “mwSerion.” 
which leads to something new and independent.^' 

The failure of dogmatic empiricism to give a proper account 
of the practice of physical inquiry becomes most obvious in an 
analysis of statistical laws which latter have gained an ever 
higher ^gnificance since Gibbs’ and Boltzmann’s foundation 
of statistical mechanics. Boltzmann’s kinetical theory of gases 
interprets the physical properties of a gas, such as its density, its 
pressure, its specific heat, as resultants of the movements of its 
molecules j but it does not attempt to determine the movcr- 
ments of each single molecule. Some hypothetical assumptions 
concerning statistical averages, for Instance average velocity, are 
made, and the behavior of the gas is explained in terms of 
these hypotheses. It is clear that such a procedure cannot be 
interpreted as an Inference from particulars to particulars, as 
Mill and his disciples would have it. 

There is one more methodological conclusion which we may 
draw from Boltzmann’s theory, a conclusion which provides a 
cue to the philosophical interpretation of quantum physics, 
namely that physics does not attempt to answer every “Why- 
question’”' whi^ may possibly be asked, and that its success is 
largely due to this self-restraint, and to a selection of problems 
in accordance with certain regulative principles of inquiry. 

Having realized this, we shall no longer maintain that Hei- 
senberg’s prindple of indeterminacy, which occupies a central 

’*lbU, 13s. 
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place in quantum physics, means a complete break with the 
fundamental ideas of classical physics. Heisenberg’s principle 
states that the piecision in determining simultaneously two 
“conjugate magnitudes,” such as the position and the velocity of 
an electron, is limited by Plcmcl^s constant h. In the older (un- 
critical) view, which intei preted electrons as “material points,” 
pre-established thing-like entities, this principle seemed to in- 
volve sceptical resignation, the acknowledgment that the Unite 
human mind cannot trespass certain boundaries. Critical analysis, 
however, reveals that the traditional formulation of these 
“insoluble pioblems” is inadequate, and that the pertinent 
arguments of the sceptics, lose their point as soon as we formu- 
late the problems adequately. We have to dispose of the idea 
that a material point is a pie-established entity, existing inde- 
pendently of the relations into which it may enter, and to 
realize that “material point” is defined in terms of the system 
of these relations. Cassirer points out that there is no basic 
difference in this respect between the notion of a “material” 
physical point and the notion of an “ideal” mathematical point. 
In the so-called axioms of geometiy, a mathematical point is 
“implicitly defined” in terras of a system of foimal rdations. 
“Material point,” on the other hand, is implicitly defined in 
terms of a system of relations which we call a physical theory. 
Hence “material” points are intellectual constructs, as are 
“ideal” geometrical points} and the demand that “absolute” 
locations should be assigned to them is as illegitimate as would 
be the corresponding demand for geometrical points. 

VI 

We have already mentioned that Cassirer’s analysis of physi- 
cal theories is performed with the purpose of corroborating his 
theas that the decisive stages in the advancement of science are 
marked by a progressive emancipation from “naive” realism, 
which starts from a conception of things-in-themselves and 
interprets knowledge as a conformity of our thoughts with those 
pre-established “objects.” Each new stage in scientific progress 
is characterized by a spediic type of “objectification,” by the 
creation of new scientific objects, represented in the symbols 
of the language of science. iUl of Cassirer’s elaborate and en- 
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lightening interpretations of scientific theories are but so many 
variations of this central theme. The same is true of his analysis 
of mathematical concepts. 

A substantial part of Substance and Function is devoted to this 
analysis, RusselPs Princifles of Mathematics had, at the time, 
been published only a few years before, and Whitehead- 
Russell’s Princifia Mathematua had not yet appeared. The 
number of mathematicians and philosophers engaged in work- 
ing on problems of the “foundations of mathematics” was still 
small. This situation changed rapidly during the following two 
decades. Prhtcipia Mathetnatica d^onstrated what can be 
achieved in the way of a unification of logic and mathematics ; 
Hilbert took the final step in the ‘‘formalization” of mathe- 
matics, and Btouwer advanced his criticism of the application 
of the principle of excluded middle, a criticism which seemed to 
affect not only Cantor’s set theory, but large sections of classical 
mathematics. Spirited controversies between logidsts (Russell), 
formalists (Hilbert), and intuitionists (Brouwer) ensued and 
attracted wide attention, and it was generally assumed that basic 
philosophical issues were at stake. However, theie were only a 
small number of philosophers who were prepared to face the 
difficulties in studying the rather “technical” books and papers 
in the field. 

Cassirer was one of those few. In chapter IV of Part III of 
the third volume of his Philosophie der sytnbolischen Formen 
(ipag) he offeis a well-considered interpretation of some of 
the major pertinent problems, an accomplishment which de- 
served more attention than it has actually received. Philosophers 
should be grateful to him for his pladng these problems in 
their proper historical setting. And they should, moreover, find 
some of his critical remarks apt and indsive. 1, for one, have 
no doubt that he is right in rejecting i) Russell’s reduction of 
the number concept to the class concept, 2) Brouwer’s (and 
Becker’s) interpretation of the role of time in mathematics, 
and 3) Hilbert’s philosophical interpretation of his formaliza- 
tion of mathematics, according to which the visible marks as 
such would be the object of mathematics.’* Each of these points 


** The present writer came to eimilar condusionS) In a book» Das VnaniUchs hs 
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is of major phalosophical significance. Russell’s way of relating 
the class concept to the number concept is closely linked with 
his sensationalist and nominalist view concerning universals. 
Brouwer’s emphasis on the time factor in mathematics (and his 
demand for actual consti action in mathematics) raises the basic 
issue of the meaning of possibility (which is indeed the prob-* 
lem of universals seen from another angle). And Hilbert’s 
interpretation of his formalization involves the same problem. 

Cassirer never tiies of stressing that we have to interpret 
“reality” and “experience” in terms of “possibility”, though 
there is no “realm of possibilities” beyond experience. He 
analyzes mathematical systems, for instance those of different 
types of geometry, in order to make it dear that they do not 
contain any assertions about “real” things or facts, but deal with 
pure possibilities. These possibilities cannot be derived from 
sense perception. “Experience as such does not contain in itself 
a principle for the production of such possibilities, its rdle is 
confined to a selection among them in the application to given 
concrete cases. Its real accomplishment consists in determina- 
tion rather than in constitution.”” “One could say, using a 
metaphor taken from the language of chemistry, that sense 
experience has essentially a ‘catalytic’ function in the develop- 
ment of the theories of the natural saences.”” Sense experience 
is indispensable for the process of forming exact concepts, but it 
is no longer contained as an independent ingredient in the 
product emerging from this process, in the scientific concept. 
And the process of establishing scientific concepts, which is a 
process of objectification, has its own immanent prindple of 
development. Each subsequent (higher) stage of development 
terminates the earlier stage, but it assimilates rather than ex- 
terminates that earlier stage.** A striking example is the prog- 
ress from Newton’s system to Einstdn’s Spedal Theory and 
General Theory of Relativity. 

iUr Mathmatkk and sme Amehalmng^ which appeared shortly after the publica- 
tion of Cassirer’e nvork. 
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, Each stage of objectification is represented by a specific sys- 
tem of linguistic symbols. But this fact must not be interpreted 
as a creation of concepts (meanings) by words, as radical nom- 
inalists would have it. The meaning is the nuclear point, the 
true *p6«pov qiu(r«c. However we should not regard the word 
as a mere appendix to the concept, it is rather one of the most 
important means for the actualization of the concept, for its 
separation from the “immediately given.” Hence linguistic 
signs are indispensable in the process of objectification, and 
it is proper to appioach the theory of knowledge fiom the angle 
of an analysis of scientific language. But in doing this we should 
bear in mind that the theory of knowledge is not the whole of 
philosophy, and that the activity of the scientist is not the 
only nor the first attempt of man to transform a chaos 
of immediate experiences into a cosmos. The symbolism of scien- 
tific language is therefore not the only symbolism a study of 
which is required for an understanding of the nature of man, 
who should be defined as an animal symbolicum rather than as 
an animal rationale^* 

It IS the task of systematic philosophy ... to grasp the whole iyttem of 
symbolic forms, the application of which produces for us the concept of 
an ordered reali^, and virtue of which subject and object, ego and 
world are separated and opposed to each other in definite form, and it 
must refer each individual in this totality to its fixed place. If we assume 
this problem solved, then the rights would be assured, and the limits 
fixed, of each of the particular forms of the concept and of knowledge 
as well as of the general forms of the dieoredcal, ethical, aesthetic and 
religious imdeistanding of the world. Each particular form would be 
“relativized” with regard to the otheis, but since this “lelativization” 
is throughout reciprocal and since no single form but only the qrstematic 
totally can serve as the expression of “truth” and "reality,” the limit 
that results appears as a thoroughly immanent limit, as one that b re- 
moved as soon as we again relate the individual to the ^stem of the 
whole.” 

The three volumes of Cassirer’s PhUosoffne der symbolischen 

* AnBtteyouMan(,\y^4^t*6 
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Formm (summarized in his Essay o» Matt) represent a re- 
markable contribution towards this goal. The chief critical 
outcome of this approach is a refutation of sensationalism as 
well as of dogmatic realism. Cassirer realized that such a refuta- 
tion, in order to be fully convincing, must start at the level of 
sense-perception. 

We shall conclude our biief outline of Cassirer’s epistemology 
by referring to his impoi tant study “The Concept of Group and 
the Theory of Perception,”** which suggests a mathematical 
interpretation of some of the results of Gestalt psychology, and 
contains a devastating criticism of the tiaditional sensationalist 
theoiy of perception, according to which peiception is merely 
a bundle of sense-impressions. 

This doctrine, Cassirer points out, has been definitely shat- 
tered by physiological and psychological research initiated by 
Helmholtz’s and Hering’s investigations. There is first of all 
the established fact of perceptual constancy mvolving both 
color constancy and constancy of spatial shape and size. A sheet 
of paper which appeals white in oi^naiy daylight is recognized 
as white in very dim light as well j a piece of velvet which looks 
black to us under a cloudy sky loolis also black to us in full 
sunshine, a piece of paper which looks blue to us in daylight 
looks blue also in the reddish-yellow light of a gasflame. Con- 
sidering that every change of illumination is accompanied by 
a modification in the stimulation of the retina, we lealize that 
these facts cannot be squared with the sensationalist’s theory of 
perception, which claims that the stimuli aie simply “copied” 
in perception. We have to admit, op the baris of this evidence, 
that the stimuli are transformed in a certain direction. 

Experiments concerning peiceptions of shape and size lead 
to similar conclusions. 

When an object is moved away horn our eyes, the images on the retinae 
become smaller and smaller. Nonetheless, within certain distances, the 
perceptual nze of the object is constant. Variations of shape, which result 
from the fact that a figure is turned out of the hontal-parallel position, 

"This article a|>peared fint in French in the Journal it JPtveAoltgU (1938), 
3S8-414 It wa« recently translated into English by Dr. A, Gurwitdi and 
publidied in PiUtsepAy tati Ph*n«mntltgM Rtunvk, Vol V (1944-45), 1-35 
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are also “counterbalanced” by the eye to a high degree, so that we 
perceive the figure Jn its “true” shape. What is meant Ay thn **t>uth *‘ — 
a kind of truth which seems to contradKt the objective facts, the real 
conditions of physical stimulation? In raising this question, psychological 
inquiry comes close to die fundamental epistemological problems of the 
theory of perception, even though it may try to confine itself stiictly to 
empirical observation,** 

The theory of knowledge has to take account of the fact that 
“we do not merely ^re~act* to the stimulus, but in a certain 
sense act ‘against’ it,” and thereby accomplish a “transforma- 
tion.” This fact gives rise to the question whether the group 
concept, the nuclear concept in the mathematical theory of 
transformations, can ofFer a clue for an interpretation of the 
phenomena of perception. 

Group theory, which has developed in the last hundred years 
into one of the most important mathematical disciplines, has 
also substantially contnbuted to a deeper understanding of the 
nature of mathematics, and particularly of geometry. A group 
(as defined by Lie and Klein) is a system of unique opciations 
A, B, C, . . . so that from the combination of any two operations 
A and B there results an operation C which also belongs to the 
totality: A * B = C. The system must contain the Identity 
Element which, when combined with any other element, leaves 
this other element unchanged. Furthermore, there must be an 
inverse operation S'’ established for any given operation S, 
such that S"* cancels out (reverses) S5 and finally, the associa- 
tive law A (BC) = (AB) C must bold. Now it has been defi- 
nitely established in F. Klem’s famous “Erlanger Program of 
1872” that the geometrical properties of any figures are com- 
pletely descrlbable in terras of group theory. Our familiar 
metrical Euclidean geometry is a member of a family of geom- 
etries, each of which investigates the invariant properties 
of a particular group. The groups may be classified in an order 
of increasing generality. We arrive from metrical geometry 
successively at afikitive geometry, projective geometry, and 
topology {analysis situs) by consi^ing movements with re- 

“ibU, 10 . , 
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spect to ever wider “principal groups of transformations.” With 
every extension of the “principal group” some distinctions 
which could be made in a geometry corresponding to the nar- 
rower principal gioup disappear. Thus the distinction between 
circles and ellipses disappeais in af&nitive geometry > all kinds 
of conic sections (circles, ellipses, hypeibolae, parabolae) be- 
come indistinguishable in projective geometry, and as we come 
to topology we can no longer differentiate between any figures 
that may derived from each other by continuous reversibly 
unique distortions. 

Helmholtz was the first to attempt an application of gioup 
theory to an investigation of the phenomena of perception. 
But this approach could not stand up under experimental tests. 
Since that time the psychology of perception has made great 
strides, particularly through the work of the Gestalt psycholo- 
gists (Wertheimer, KShJer, Koffka, Katz, and many others) 
who followed a trend of thought suggested by Ehrenfels. 
Gestalt psychologists have performed systematic studies of in- 
variances of perceptual experiences with respect to certain kinds 
of variations in the stimuli. It is characteristic of phenomenal 
forms {phaenoimnale Gestdteti) that their speafic properties 
remain unchanged when the absolute data upon which they 
rest undeigo certain modifications. Thus a melody is not sub- 
stantially altered when all of its notes are subjected to the 
same relative displacement; an optical spatial figure remains 
approrimately the same when it is presented in a different place 
or on a different scale, but in the same proportions.” 

These phenomena, Cassirer submits, are closely related to 
group theory. 

What we find in both cases are invariances with respect to variations 
undergone by the primitive elements out of which a form is constructed. 
The peculiar kind of “identity” that is attributed to apparently altogether 
heterogeneous figures in virtue of their being transformable into one 
another by means of certain operations defining a group, is thus seen 
to exist also in the domain of perception. This identity permits us not only 
to angle out dements, but also to grasp “structures” in peiception. To 

“W. Kohler, Hu fAysheim CtsUHm m RtiS0 mi m tbiHomnn 
(19*0), 37, quoted by Cmirer m Ibid,, ay. 
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the mathematical concept o{ “transformability” there corresponds, m the 
domain of perception, the concept of “transposabiUty.”** 

However, we must not interpret this correspondence as an 
identity. There is no complete invariance of phenomena of 
perception with respect to such variations as mentioned above. 
Gestalt psychologists have fully recognized that we should 
speak of more or less efFective tendencies toward ini^riance, the 
degree of effectiveness depending on various factors of which 
we have to take account in. describing a perceptual held. Wert- 
heimer has, accordingly, introduced the concept of ‘‘Gestalt 
dispositions/’ by which he understands tendencies toward “laws 
of organization” of the perceptual material. 

It could not escape Cassirer’s attention that these results of 
modern psychology square well with Plato’s conception of the 
relation between perception and thought. Moreover, he em- 
phasized that they vindicate some basic ideas of Kant’s concern- 
ing the function of imagination which Kant had laid down in 
the Gittique of Pwe Reason (chapter on Schematism) and in 
the Critique of Judgment. But the most obvious philosophical 
conclusions to be drawn from these psychological results is 
the untenability of the sensationalist’s interpretation of percep- 
tion as a process of mere reproduction. Considering that this 
interpretation is at the very heart of the sensationalist doctrine, 
it is difficult to understand how this doctrine should be able 
to continue to have any influence after its lifeline has been cut. 

VIII 

Brief and fragmentary as our presentation of Cassirer’s con- 
tributions to the theory of knowledge had to be, it has, 1 hope, 
brought into sharp focus the guiding principles of his analysis 
of cognition. This should enable us to determine in a broad way 
the relation of his teachings to other contemporary philosophi- 
cal doctrines. 

Although he is inclined to stress points of agreement rather 
than points of disagreement, and generously acknowledges 
merits even where he disapproves, Cassirer makes it unmistak- 
ably clear that he is strongly opposed to uncritical realism and 

"lUd.,2S. 
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sensationalism Moreover, he lejects all varieties of transem- 
pirical metaphyacs, philosophy is, to him, as it was to Kant, 
analysis of experience. He combats “atomism” wherever he 
finds it and endoises a coherence theory of truth which bears 
some resemblance to HegePs pertinent views j but he would 
not accept the chief tenets of the doctrines of Biadley and 
other neo-Hegelians, who claim that the real subject of a 
judgment is the Absolute, and that our particular judgments 
are inconsistent. 

Can It then be said that Cassirer is a “positivist” who dis- 
poses of metaph)rsical sentences as meaningless pseudo-state- 
ments? We should hardly expect a historian of philosophy, who 
has taken so much pains in interpreting the teachings of the 
great “metaphjffiicians” of the past, to endorse this view without 
qualifications. Although he concedes that metaphysical sentences 
are not meaningful at face value, he insists that they can be 
tiansformed into meaningful sentences by interpreting onto- 
logical principles as regulative principles of cognition. “What 
metaphysics ascribes as a fro^etiy to things in themselves now 
pioves to be a necessary element in the process of objectiHca- 
tion.”*® This way of dealing with metaphysical doctrines had 
been established in Kant’s “Transcendental Dialectics,” and the 
philosophers of the Marburg school have consistently followed 
this clue. It would be a good thing for the more uncompromis- 
ing anti-metaphysidans to give this Kantian and neo-Kantian 
appioach a second thought. DesUable as it is to get nd of 
pseudo-pioblems, we should, in disposing of them, be careful 
lest we pour out the baby with the bath. 

Cassirer took issue with this cavalier way of treating meta- 
physical doctrines in one of his later works.®' There he quotes 
with approval a statement made half a century ago by the 
great physicist Heinrich Hertz, which was aimed at the anti- 
metaphysicians among his fellow-sdentists. “No consideration 
which makes any impression on our mind can be disposed of by 
labeling it as 'metaphysical}’ every thinking mind has neeck 

^SubiUtne^ and Futtetion, 30 $£ 
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which the natural scientist is wont to call ‘metaphysical’.” 

Heinnch Hertz was anything but a metaphysician j his great 
work, Die Prinzipen der Mechanik^ from which the sentence 
quoted above is taken, has indeed more definitely disposed of 
the “metaphysical” concept of for(» than any preceding treatise 
on physics. But he realized that the attempts of scientists to- 
wards making their fundamental notions clear frequently stop 
short of the level of clarity that can be reached if clarificatioiL 
of meaning is made the primary objective of inquiry. That’s 
where the philosopher steps m, but in doing this he has to be 
constantly on his guard against hasty interpretations of scien- 
tific findings which seem to lend support to his spedfic doctrine. 
It is shown by the record that scientists who become philoso- 
phers in their leisure hours are hardly less exposed to this 
danger than professional philosophers, though in a slightly 
different form. Whereas their accounts of the work accomp- 
lished in their own field are usually accurate, they are prone 
to exaggerate the lange of applicability of their methods to 
other domains of inquiry and, consequently, to underrate the 
dgnificance of other methods. But we should gratefully ac- 
knowledge the fact that a number of prominent scientists — ^like 
Helmholtz, Mach, and Poincar^ — ^who discussed the “founda- 
tions” of their saences, have offered most valuable aid to phi- 
losophers in their attempts to grasp thoroughly the methods of 
science. Ernst Casdrer used this hdp to the best advantage. 

There is one more point to be made in this context. The fact 
that the process of clarification is carried farther by philosophers 
than by scientists, qua scientists, may be stressed by saying that 
philosophical analysis penetrates deeper than scientific analysis. 
Understood in this sense, the statement is legitimate. But it 
should not be taken to imply that the “realm” of scientific 
knowledge is strictly separated from the “deeper realm” of 
philosophical knowledge, and that the scientist qua scientist and 
the philosopher qua philosopher have to refrain from crossing 
the borderlines. This view, which may be historically linked to 
the medieval doctrine of the twofold truth, has been defended 
— ^more or less explicitly — by prominent contemporary philoso- 
phers and scientists, such as Wlutehead, Eddington, and Jeans, 
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but it is certainly not endorsed by Cassirer. He holds that the 
scientist can — ^in principle — ^never go too far in the process of 
clarification of his terms and methods, and that the philosophers 
can never come too close to the scientist’s work. 

Cassirer’s “scientific attitude” and his familiarity with mod- 
em mathematics and physics represents no minor link between 
his teaching and the doctrine of logical positivism, which has 
so emphatically stressed this attitude and so thoroughly ana- 
lyzed the principles of mathematics and natural science.*’ This 
afiinity became even greater as logical positivism gradually 
freed itself from vestiges of sensationalism, which were largely 
due to the influence of Mach and Russell. But there are im- 
portant doctrinal differences which should not be overlooked. 
The logical positivists are radical anti-metaphysicians in the 
sense described above. They regard ontological statements as 
altogether meaningless and seek to eliminate them by a logical 
analysis of language, whereas Cassirer transforms them into 
regulative principles of inquiry. Another point of difference is 
Cassirer’s rejection of “physicalism,” (radical behaviorism), 
which has for some time prevailed among logical positivists. 
But it should be noted that the leading philosopher of the 
group, Rudolf Carnap, has, in the last decade, modified his 
physicalism to an extent which comes close to its complete 
abudonment.** 

There is, moreover, the issue of the universals which divides 
the two doctrines. Cassirer is clearly opposed to nominalism, 
whereas the logical positivists are among the staunchest nomi- 
nalists in contemporary philosophy. Cassirer’s “conceptualistic” 
view is well expressed in the foUowing sentence:*' 

That the general birch-tree "exists” can only mean that what is to be 

"Philipp Frank, one of the leading member* of this group, is basically in 
agreement with Caniter’s interpretation of quantum physics and considers his 
philosophical work as a whole as a (highly welcome) symptom of a "disintegrating 
process inside of school philosophy." See hb discussion of Cassirer’s Dttermtmmus 
M»d indtUrnumaiuif h dtr tnodemen Phyni in hb volume, Betwem PAysla and 
PUlotepAy (Cambridge, 1941), lyx-aio. 

"I have discussed thb diange in Carnap’s view in Ch. XI of my MttAodohgy 
*/ tkt Socud Seuttett, New York, (1944). 

" Jxet HSgmfrom, 51, 
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stated by it is not a mere name, not amply a fiatus voeisj the statement 
IS meant to refer to relations of the re^. We express by the notion 
“general birch-tiee” merely the fact that there are judgments which do 
not refer to this 01 that— here and now given — birch-tree, but claim to 
apply to “all” birch'trecs. I can uphold this logical participation, this 
of the particular in the general, without transforming it mto an 
ontological statement m which two fundamental forms of reahty are 
posited. 

In the paper mentioned above, Philipp Frank quotes Jacques 
Mantain as saying ''that the aim of the Vienna circle and of the 
whole movement of logical empiricism was to 'disontologize 
science’.”” We might say with equal right that one of the aims 
of Cassirer’s theory of knowledge is to disontologixe philosophy 
Without destroying it. 

IX 

The relation of Cassirer’s philosophy to pragmatism in gen- 
eral, and to Dewey’s instrumentalism in particular, might, at 
first glance, seem to be more remote than its relation to logical 
positivism, and to imply a larger number of conflicting tenets. 
But this cannot be unreservedly maintained. The neo-Kantian- 
ism of the Marburg school is, indeed, in some important re- 
spects closer to pragmatism than to logical positivism We 
shall coniine ourselves to a brief comparison between Cassirer’s 
and Dewey’s theories of knowledge and make the point that 
some striking differences between their doctrines are less funda- 
mental than one might suppose them to be. Dewey’s philosophy, 
it might be suggested, is through and through naturalistic j 
Cassirer’s philosophy, on the other hand, is through and through 
idealistic. We are thus confronted with two diametrically op- 
posed philosophical approaches. 

But such an interpretation is all too facile, and cannot bear 
closer examination. We should be aided in a more thorough 
appraisal of the relation between the two philosophies by con- 
sidering their historical settings. Dewey, as well as Cassirer, was 
profoundly influenced (though in a different way) by Kantian 
and Hegriian teachings; and both were also under the impact 

^SefWMU fhysies end Plulosefiy, 195. 
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of the naturalist'empiricist reaction to these teachings. Each 
of the two men was too penetrating a thinker to ignore the 
strong points m either of the conflicting philosophical trends. 
It is, of course, undeniable that Dewey bioke determinedly 
away from the Hegelian tradition and rejected in unambiguous 
terms Kant’s apriorism and dualism (as he saw them) , whereas 
Casarer consideis himself as a faithful, though not orthodox, 
follower of Kant, and to some extent, even of Hegel. Quite 
a number of doctrinal differences, which should by no means 
be minimized, can be historically intcrpieted in terms of this 
split. But we have to ask whether the split goes to the roots, 
whether it leads to opposite theoietical or practical conclusions. 

We might look for a clue to an answer to this question by 
consideiing the manner in which our two philosophers deal 
with the notions of “development” and “progress.” When Cas- 
sirer uses these terms, we are reminded of Aiistotle’s entelechy 
and self-perfection, of Leibniz’ monads, and of Hegel’s dia- 
lectical movement of the objective mind. When Dewey uses 
these terms, one is undei the spell of Darwin’s Origw of 
Species. We know that the effect of this shift in meaning fiom 
spiiitual development to biological evoludon can be tremen- 
dous. It is apt to lend support to a transvaluahon of traditional 
values and to the irrationalism of a Nietzsche, Pareto, Sorel. 
But we know as well that Dewey is most vigorously opposed to 
these irrationalist tendencies, and shall therefore not conclude 
that an irreconcilable conflict between the two ^octrines is 
proved by a pragmatic test. Since we cannot thoroughly under- 
stand diversities unless we are able to grasp the underlying 
identities, we shall start by referring to the common features 
of the two doctrines. 

First of all, they are close to each other in the professed um 
of thdr theories of knowledge, which is to clarify the basic 
principles of scientific inquiry. Consequently, they are opposed 
to any interpretation of philosophy, according to which philoso- 
phy could and should “legislate” to science. Moreover, they 
agree that one should rather define “(factual) truth” in terms 
of knowledge, as outcome of inquiry, than knowledge in terms 
of “truth.” Both philosophers reject the correspondence theories 
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of truth as proposed by realists and by sensationalists, e.g., 
Bertrand Russell. They endorse a coherence theory of truth, 
where “coherence” is not understood as mere consistency of the 
body of established knowledge, but intei preted in terms of the 
principles of empirical procedure. Linked with this point is 
the conception of inquiry as a process which is guided by a set 
of “postulates.” Kant’s regulative principles as interpreted by 
the Marburg school, are not very different m function from 
Peirce’s and Dewey’s leading principles — though the latter are 
more flexible — and the resemblance between Cassirer’s and 
Dewey’s reinterpretations of traditional epistemological contro> 
versies in terms of such methodological piinciples is sometimes 
striking. 

These considerations should suffice for a rejection of the 
view that Cassirer’s decidedly idealistic approach is diametric- 
ally opposed to Dewey’s decidedly naturalistic approach. As 
a matter of fact, we need not go very far in the study of Dewey’s 
work to chscover that his naturalism is heavens apart from those 
crude types of naturalism which would “reduce” human ac- 
tiidty to behavior of inanimate bodies. 1 do not see why 
Cassirer should have had to take issue with a naturalism which 
is characterized as follows: 

The term “naturalistic” has many meanings. As it is here employed 
it means, on one side, that there is no breach of continuity between 
operations of mquiry and biological operations and physical operations. 
“Continuity,” on the other side, means that rational operations grow 
out of organic activities, without being identical with that from which 
they emerge." 

Nor was he bound to have any substantial objections to Dewey’s 
outline of the “cultural matrix of inquiry” in the third chapter 
of the Lo^ (and in earlier works), which might well have led 
to the definition of man as a symbol-making animal, as sug- 
gested by Cassirer. 

Yet there are indeed incisive ^fferences between the two 
doctrines which have direct bearing upon methodological is- 
sues. We shall briefly examine two of them. The first relates 

'’Dew^, LogK} Tht Tkoory of Inptby, iSf. 
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to the problem of the nature of meanings. While Dewey is not 
an extreme nominalist, he is much closer to nominalism than 
Cassirer, even though Cassirer is as little a conceptual realist 
as was Kant.'’’’ Dewey treats comprehension of meaning and 
sensation on an almost equal footing. Immediate experience 
of both types is taken to be preliminary j it indicates a problem, 
but it cannot by itself establish knowledge. Only in its proper 
setting within the context of empirical inqiury is such experi- 
ence conducive to knowledge. Cassirer would endoise this view 
as far as sensation is concerned. This tenet is indeed as essential 
in his philosophy as it is in Dewey’s. But he would not accept 
the view that comprehension of meaning is in a similar sense 
controlled by empirical inquiry as is sensation. He would, 
moreover, insist upon a sharp differentiation between verites da 
raison and Veritas de fait^ and, accordingly, upon the autonomy 
of pure logic and pure mathematics. 

Although I am in agreement with Cassirer on this issue, 1 
think that in another respect Dewey’s theory of inquiry is su- 
perior to Cassirer’s; namely, in its analysis of sdentific testing. 
One might be tempted to emphasize this point by declaring 
that Cassirer’s interpretation of sdence is static, whereas Dew- 
ey’s approach is dynamic. These terms are indeed suggestive of 
an important difference between the two approaches, but they 
should not mislead us into conceiving of Cassirer as an orthodox 
disciple of Parmenides. He realizes as well as any pragmatist 
that sdentific inquiry is a potentially endless sedf-correcting 
process; but (like the classical economist) he focuses his atten- 
tion upon states of equilibiium, where the material of avail- 
able perceptual experience is “absorbed” by theoretical systems. 
Dewey, on the other hand, concentrates upon the processes that 
emerge from (particular) states of disequilibrium — ^indeter- 
minate situations — and lead to the attainment of new equilib- 
ria (determinate tituations). And he deals more thoroughly 
with the conditions of “warranted assertability,” with the criteria 
for the distinction between warranted and unwarranted asser- 
tions. 

The analysis of warranted assertability is intimately con- 

"See tapVt 1S9 t, xoSf. 
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nccted with the problem of determining the relation between 
propositional meaning and the criteiia of verification of propo- 
sitions (the so-called truth-conditions). Cassirer’s discussion, 
in his Erkmnttmprohlem, of Kant’s aitlcism of the ontological 
argument gives some hints as to where he stands on this issue; 
but 1 do not think that it suffices for a full understanding of 
his position. This problem is as actual in contemporary theory 
of knowledge as was the problem of the relation between essence 
and existence in Greek and medieval philosophy; and I would 
even submit that it is a “modern” version of this time-honored 
metaphysical issue. As such it is closely linked vnth the peren- 
nial problems of matter and form, which are a l^tmotif 
throughout Cassirer’s work. 

It would be a rewarding task to compare Cassirer’s general 
treatment of these problems with their treatment in Husserl’s 
phenomenology. But in making such an attempt I should have 
to overstep the boundaries of space allotted to me and the 
limits of my assignment, and I am too well aware of Heraclitus’ 
warning to venture this. I shall therefore confine myself to the 
remark that Husserl’s approach to the problems of matter and 
form** is rather different from Cassirer’s approach, which is 
more in line with the ciasacal interpretation of matter as both 
a challenge and an obstacle to the ^forming’ activity of the 
mind. 

In the General Introduction to The lAbrary of Lhing Phi- 
losophers, the editor resumes F. C. S. Schiller’s question. “Must 
philosophers disagree?” When one studies Ernst Cassirer’s 
work, which sheds a flood of light on different philosophical 
aspects with a view towards synthesizing them, one feels that 
disagreement among philosophers need not persist unabated. 

Felix Kaufmann 

Graduate Faculty 

New School for Social Reiearck 

" la the 5d) and 6th o{ hU LogiseA0 Untirtuehtmgtn, in the Nun, in Pcrmaln 
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CASSIRER’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
EPISTEMOLOGY OF PHYSICS 

N O OTHER epistemological problem has caused philoso- 
phers and saentists as great a headache as the application 
of mathematics to the cognition of real things. Mathematics 
and material things seem to belong to two quite different worlds 
— ^mathematical concepts, relations, and laws reveal such an 
absolute precision and necessity, two qualities, these latter, 
which do not exist in the same form in the world of reality. The 
geometrical straight line, for instance, is physically a quite im- 
possible concept: first, because this line consists exclusively of 
one dimension and, not having any thickness, could not be 
represented by any really existing thing; and, secondly, it is 
conceived as a form which has absolutely no curbs or bends, 
and this, again, is a physical impossibility. One could argue 
that the concept of straight line is given us — even if not in a 
perfect, then at least in an approximative form — by real things, 
for instance by a straight slender stick. Yet, this argument is 
hardly sound; first of all, this slender stick is not just a gift 
of nature, but had been manufactured by man who was guided 
in this job by his idea of a straight line; and, secondly, even if 
by some miracle such a rod could be found in nature, even then 
it could be transformed into an exact mathematical concept only 
through an infinite process of attenuation and straightening, 
whereby the straight line itself, as the limit of this infinite proc- 
ess, would always be present m our mind as a directing and 
controlling prototype. 

The more obvious it becomes that mathematical concepts 
and real things belong to two different spheres, the more difE- 
cult grows the question: how is it possible that even the subtlest 
and most complicated mathematical relations and laws find 
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their successful application to the world of reality? Only two 
directly opposite philosophical tendencies — ^naiVe empiricism 
and absolute idealism — avoid with ease this epistemological 
difficulty; but they both do it at the cost of even greater diffi- 
culties. Empiricism locates the source of mathematical notions 
and conceptions in the sphere of real things, without being able 
to explain 'satisfactorily thdr absolute validity and necessity, 
the infinite character of their methods of construction and cal- 
culation. And absolute ideabsm does exactly the opposite; in 
its mystical belief in the infimte power of human reason, it 
regards all real things as derived in all their qualities and func- 
tions from this reason; it disregards the simple ffict that reason 
may be largely instrumental in the understanding of the uni- 
verse. At the same time, the conception that reason ^^creates” 
the universe is overbearing and ridiculously ffilse. 

Plato’s idealism reveals its close connection with Orphism in 
its conception of the Idea as a prototype of which real things 
endeavor to partake, and it discloses the same exaggerated be- 
lief in the power of the human mind in its ethical teaching of 
virtue as the knowledge of good. Yet the revival of Platonism 
in modem times struck deep roots in the realm of exact knowl- 
edge and influenced decisively the founders of exact science 
Copernicus, Kepler, and Galileo. The problem of knowledge 
ceased to be the concern of pure phibsophy only — the great 
men of science felt keenly the desire to elucidate this problem 
and to understand the very nature — ^the principles, the methods, 
the attainable goals — of the creative work they were doing. 

Exact science, this rewriting of nature in mathematical letters, 
became now a cruaal test of man’s successful mental conquest of 
nature, and this fact induced Ernst Cassirer to devote a large 
part of his research to this field of human knowledge: “only 
in exact science — in its progress which, despite all vacillation, 
is continuous — does the harmomous concept of knowledge ob- 
tain its true aecompUshtneta and verification; everywhere else 
this concept still remains only a demand.”’ 

To this problem — ^the contribution of exact science to epis- 

‘ Ennt Cawrer, BrkMM»uj>roblttn in i$r f)Motopktf uni WtittnuMli 
itrtuaertnZea Vol. I.,p, ii. 
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temology — Cassirer devoted constant and assiduous study 
throughout his entire life. He first approached the problem 
from the historical point of view — he showed how slowly and 
painfully the scientific notion of nature detached itself from 
purely mystical and metaphysical conceptions. Even Coperni- 
cus, who methodically controlled and reversed immediate sen- 
sory impressions by mathematical reasoning and proceeded upon 
the principle “Mathermta mathemauds scrtbuntiir" introduced 
aesthetic motives into his demonstrations and regarded, for in- 
stance, our sun as the center of the entire universe, since no 
other place would be more suimble to its dignity and majestic 
brilliancy. 

It was Leonardo da Vinci who freed exact science from all 
arbitrary elements and waged a systematic battle against all 
attempts to introduce spiiitual causes into the explanation of 
physical phenomena. (Only mathematics, every concept and 
law of which is permeated by the spirit of absolute necessity, is 
able to provide us vinth an adequate basis upon which to build 
our knowledge of nature.) Kepler already had gone so btr as 
not only to recognize clearly both sense impressions and intel- 
lectual concepts as fundamental sources of our knowledge of 
nature, but also to emphasize their thorough and organic in- 
terrelation. According to him, perception incites and controls 
our reasoning and is a genuine and reliable beginning of our 
knowledge; but all this only because it contains — ^though in a 
hidden and obscure form — elements of intellectual concepts and 
mathematical relations 

All these basic tendencies were decisively deepened and en- 
larged by Galileo He, too, recognized sense impressions as a 
fundamental source of our knowledge, yet for him these im- 
pressions did not remain in the realm of individual perceptions 
— ^rather they acquired the form of organically unified experi- 
ence, founded upon and formed by mathematical concepts and 
laws of absolute necessity. Truth is what is organically con- 
nected with the whole of experience, what belongs to this whole 
as a consistent part of it; and the knowledge of any single fact 
is only possible by way of studying its relations to the totality 
of known and established facts. 
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The second generation, of great scientists — ^HuyghenS] Boyle, 
and Nevrton — showed much less interest in general episte- 
mological problems and tried primarily to purify and clarify 
their experimental methods. Tliey tried to avoid all general 
concepts and theories and they went so far in this direction that 
— as Goethe put it — ^‘‘they expressed the clear intention to 
observe natural phenomena as well as theii own experiments 
separately, placing them side by side and without making any 
attempt to connect them somehow artificially with one another.” 
Yet, continued Goethe, they put a firm trust in mathematics and 
stood in awe before the usefulness of its application to ph3rsics 
and thus, “while they tried to be on their guard mth ideality, 
they admitted and kept the highest ideality.” Those great 
scientists — and especially the greatest of them, Newton — de- 
veloped their mathematical methods to an amazing degree, 
methods which enabled them meticulously to control their 
experiments and to deduce from them exact and fundamental 
knowledge, Newton’s purely mathematical and seemingly quite 
abstract concepts of “absolute” space and time, of force and 
movement, soon became the veiy foundation of all physical 
science. The basic epistemological problem — the application of 
ideal concepts to reality — attained, through Newton’s pro- 
cedure, such a degree of precision that it soon became the focal 
point of an impasdoned and prolonged controversy in which 
Clarke, Leibniz, and Euler played the leading part, and which 
so decisively influenced the young Kant that not only did New- 
ton’s system become the very object of his theoretical philoso- 
phy, but Kant even tried to introduce Newton’s methods into 
philosophy. 

In the first two volumes of his ErkemPnisfrohlem in ier 
Philosophte und Wissemchajt der neuerm Z»t Casarer de- 
scribed and analyzed, step by step, the historical development 
of the struggle of human thought with this basic epistemologi- 
cal question; the same question lies at the core of his extended 
work, Substmdfegriff und Fmktionsbegrif. In this book, how- 
ever, Cassirer’s approach to the problem is different — ^here he 
seeks the solution by a subtle analysis and systematic recon- 
struction of the whole complex of epistemological principles 
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and methods. His first step is to show that a logical concept is 
never a simple summing up of qualities common to a certain 
group of similar things; before this summing up can take place 
the human mind must have the ability to establish in its con- 
sciousness such a grouping of similar things. This is done by a 
special mental process of identification which establishes a 
criterion. This process of identification, using any one particular 
as an instance which satisfies the conditions set forth by the 
criterion, collects a group of similar particulars, related to one 
another, and bound together by the criterion common to them 
all. The material of our perceptions can be formed and ordered 
in many different ways according to the criterion which is used 
in any single case, every given criterion forms a special series of 
perceptions in which a certain relation among the single el&- 
ments of this series prevails. This relation can be determined 
by the degree of similaiity or dijQference among the successive 
terms of the given series, but it also can be determined by num- 
ber or size, by dimensions of space or time. 

This structure of concept as a succession of terms connected 
with one another by a certain criterion Cassirer named “func- 
tional” concept. Mathematical concepts aie all of this kind — 
what an integral number is can be understood only if this num- 
ber is regarded as a term within an infinite series where the 
relation of any two contiguous terms is that of n to n -|- 1 ; 
negative, fractional, irrational and even transcendent numbers 
can be defined only as terms of infinite series whose structure is 
determined by certain rules, accoiding to which all terms of 
these senes are connected with one another and derived from 
one another. This holds true of all fields of mathematical science 
— ^geometry and algebra, the infimtesimal calculus, quantum 
theory, and so forth. As Georg Cantor once said, mathematics is 
a free saence, free in the sense that its concepts are neither de- 
rived from nor limited by the world of real things. Infimty 
is the very soul of mathematical concepts; and the law which 
determines the relation between single terms spreads endlessly 
in all directions and forms a perfectly harmonious system whose 
every term is bound by infimte relations to all other terms of the 
same system. 
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The concepts of mechanics reveal the same natuie, the same 
inward structure as the mathematical concepts. Take as ex- 
amples the concepts of velocity as uniform and rectilinear 
motion, of uniform acceleiation, of continuous space and of 
mass reduced to a point — ^they all represent ideal constructions 
and criteiia determining an infinite succession of forms, which 
can be derived from one another according to a constant lule. 
Yet, all these sharply and exactly formed ideal concepts not 
only help and further our knowledge of real things, but they 
actually constitute the very foundation of this knowledge. In 
order to understand this paradox one must ask himself the 
following question, what exactly is it to which we apply these 
ideal notions^ Is it sensations, perceptions, or objects of the 
external worldf The philosophy of critical idealism, whose basic 
tendencies Cassirer faithfully espoused and strongly developed 
throughout his life, gives (he following answer, the primary 
stuff of our consciousness consists of disconnected, fluctuating, 
chaotic sensations, into which the human mind slowly and 
steadily brings regularity and order by connecting (and bind- 
ing) dispersed sensations and forming them into objects. It 
would be quite wrong to think that there exist two sharply 
sepal ated realms — the realm of sensations and the realm of 
objects — and that the true goal of our knowledge consists in 
an unequivocal connection of sensations with the corresponding 
objects. The truth is that in the given form these two separated 
realms do not exist at all and that the actual process of our 
knowledge conasts in something quite different. Take the 
simplest sensation, and you will find present m it already a 
considerable amount of objective elements. Modern psychology 
teaches us that an infant of six months, not yet able to distin- 
guish separate sensations from one another, is, none the less, 
already able to comprehend the expressions of his mother’s fece 
correedy, and consequently feels whether his mother is pleased 
with him or not. On the other hand, take any object, even a 
highly complex and well known one, and you will always find 
that some subjective impressions doggedly stick to it. What 
really and truly is going on in our consciousness is not a grasp- 
ing at objects but a continuous process of objectification — the 
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raw material of our sensations is gradually and systematically 
being worked over by the concepts and methods of our mind, 
is being formed and objectified; what we name “objects” are 
in reality nothing else but more or less advanced stages of this 
infimte process of objectification. A completely finished object, 
one freed of all elements of uncertainty and subjectivity, can 
be given only as the ultimate result of the development of 
science, it is the infinite and final goal of human knowledge. 
And, conversely, our sensations are always, to a greater or 
smaller degree, imbued with elements of objectivity — an abso- 
lutely pure sensation is only thinkable as the ultimate result of 
an endless process of subjectification. 

These considerations open the way toward the solution of our 
epistemological pioblem: the profuse and fruitful application of 
the ideal concepts of mathematics and mechanics to the world 
of real things Now we can see just what made this problem so 
difficult* the primary separation into two different and inde- 
pendent worlds — ^the world of ideal concepts and the world 
of real things — ^is nothing more than a wrong presumption. 
Take, for instance, such a “real thing” as matter which sur- 
rounds us everywhere in such impressive quantities. Greek 
science first thought that matter was continuous substance; then 
it surmised that matter was of atomic structure. And now we 
know that matter is nothing but condensed energy and that this 
energy has — ^miraculously enough — an atomic structure! Our 
knowledge of the atomic bomb — ^no matter how real and potent 
its destructive power may be — is still only one, and by no means 
the final, stage within the infinite process of objectification; and 
our ideal concepts of mathematics and mechanics are the diiving 
forces, which mold and regulate this process, which transform 
our sensations into more and more advanced stages of objectifi- 
cation. The Intellect and its ideal concepts from the outset 
perform an organic and absolutely necessary function within 
this process — no knowledge of real things would be possible 
without them. 

Guided by this conviction, Cassirer, in his book, Substam- 
hegriff und FimkHottsbegriff, unfolded step by step the syste- 
matic work of objectification performed by natural science and 
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showed the basic importance of some very complicated branches 
of mathematics, induding the quantum theory. However, 
strangely enough, not once in this book did he mention the 
theory of relativity, although Einstein’s first fundamental 
publication concerning this subject had appeared five yeais 
earlier and had aroused a truly sensational interest. In 1921, 
two years after Einstein’s concept of the curvature of light 
(when it passes through a field of gravitation) was brilliantly 
proved by astionomical observations, Cassirer published a book> 
let on the theory of relativity. Yet even in 1910 Einstein’s 
theory was already very much talked of, and that not merely 
in scientific circles, but everywhere and by everyone. Thus, 
there must have been some reasons for C^sirer’s silence on 
relativity at that time, which should prove to be of great inter- 
est, if it could be discovered what “precisely” the reasons were. 

In his first publication on the theory of relativity, the famous 
“Elektrodynamik bewegter Systeme,” (1905), Einstein, for the 
first time in the history of human thought, put the following 
question in so many words. We all know Newton’s definition of 
“absolute, true, and mathematical timej” but in what way can 
this concept be applied to the world of real occurrences^ Sup- 
pose, for some special purpose, we have to synchronize three 
watches~-one in New Yoil^ another in San Francisco, and the 
third halfway between them, say in Norfolk, Nebraska. The 
only correct way to do that would be to send, let us say at 12:00 
p.M. sharp, a light signal from Norfolk to the two other atles, 
and when this signal would arrive in each of the two cities, the 
time on their watches should be put at 12.00 p . m . plus one 
hundredth of a second, since it wo^d take the light signal that 
much time to reach those dties. This procedure seems to be 
quite correct and even matter-of-course; yet Einstein proved 
that it was incorrect, since it did not allow for the rotation of 
the earth. In our example the light signal would reach New 
York earlier than San Francisco, since New York would, so 
to speak, move to meet this dgnal, whereas San Francisco 
would, as it were, run away from it Thus, concluded Einstdn, 
time, within a given system, depends on whether this system 
is moving or not and — ^if it is — on the velocity of its movement. 
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In a second example Einstein showed that there is only one 
way to measure the length of a moving object, namely, to use 
light signals and synchronized watches j but, inasmuch as syn- 
chronization of watches depends upon the movement of a given 
system, the length of an object must also depend on this move- 
ment. 

These two examples given by Einstein were so surprisingly 
novel, so impressive, so convindngly true that the attention of 
the saentific world was immediately focused on him. However, 
this was only the beginning j he also discovered other most in- 
genious and important physical laws, as, for instance, the exact 
correlation between electric and magnetic fields, and, in particu- 
lar, the relation between mass and energy* E = mc*; this 
formula was made so popular by the atomic bomb that one can 
now find it even m newspaper advertisements. The great 
authority of Einstein as a true genius of natural saence was, 
thus, firmly and indisputably established. 

And yet; an objective study of the whole complex of Ein- 
stein’s theories sho\i^ clearly that there is also another side to 
them and that Einstein’s case at certain points repeats a phe- 
nomenon which is sometimes met in the history of natural 
science, namely, that a well recognized authority advances a 
theory which is obviously inconsistent and later may even be 
proved wrong. Yet such a theory may nevertheless be immedi- 
ately accepted and, supported as it is by the weighty name of 
its famous originator, it is likely to become a part of accepted 
science. The most stiildng example of this kind is provided by 
the physics of Aristotle: as late as in the seventeenth century 
the offidal doctrine in physics accepted Aristotle’s thesis that 
the velocity of a felling object is proportional to its weight; 
viz., ten bricks tied together fall ten times faster to the earth 
than a single brick; or that a stone dropped on a moving ship 
from the top of a mast fells not to the base of this mast but 
into the water, an mqperiment Aristotle allegedly performed 
many times. So great was Aristotle’s authority that the physi- 
cians among his followers implicitly believed his assertion that 
the heart is the center of the nervous system. Galileo tells us 
that at pne tirap a human body was dissected in the presence 
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of a large group of Aristotelians and the dissection incontro- 
verdbly proved that it is the brain which is the center of the 
nervous system. Theieupon the spokesman of the Aristotelians 
declared "You gave us such clear and evident proof, that, were 
it not asset ted by Aristotle that the nerve-center lies in the 
heait, we would be forced to the admission that you are right.” 
Yet, Aristotle is not the only great authority of whom this 
sort of thing is true. Other instances could easily be cited. But 
this is not the place for such — ^however interesting — stories. 

Something akin to it we find in some elements of Einstein’s 
theoiy of lelativity. Having proved that the necessity of using 
light signals for the measurement of time and space in moving 
systems is bound to influence the results of this measurement, 
Einstein, without reason or explanation, stops following up 
this absolutely correct and revolutionary idea and supersedes 
it by another explanation which is quite wrong in a moving 
system the time and the length of objects change because the 
movement of a system influences the motion of watch mecha- 
nisms by slowing them down and influences the length of ma- 
terial objects by physically contracting them. This sounds so 
incredible that we must quote Einstein himself. “A balanced 
tiratch placed on the equator moves by a very small amount 
slower than an exactly identical watch would move under other- 
wise quite identical conditions except that it is placed at the 
pole.”* In this quotation Einstein does not speak of the watch 
in general, but rather he stresses that it has to be a balanced 
watch. Why? Because, according to Einstein and his most 
femous followers, like, for instance, Max von Laue, only the 
balance wheel (this regulating gear of a watch), is slowed 
down by the velocity of the moving system to which this 
watch belongs. At once the question arises. And how about other 
kinds of timepieces which work without coiling spring and 
balance wheel, for instance, clepsydra or hourglass? Einstein 
did not think of them; yet he did think of the pendulum-clock, 
and therefore added the following words: a b^nce-watch "in 

* BiiuteloH *^Elektrodynanitk hewegter Sjr*teme,*’ reprinted in the PoffteAritt* inr 
No a, p jS. (Tnndation by the pteient writer ) 
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opposition to a balance-clock which represents — fiom the point 
of view of physics — ^the same system as the terrestrial globe j 
this case has to be excluded.” If what Binstein says here is true, 
then there is nothing easier than to avoid all complications by 
simply using pendulum-clocks exclusively, never the balance- 
watches, then the theory of relativity would not be a novel and 
revolutionary conception of time and space, but merely a ques- 
tion of using incoriect or correct technical instruments. Yet 
Einstein’s attempt to make his theory dependent on the kind 
of timepieces used is just as stiange and contains just as much 
truth as, for instance, the assertion that the validity of non- 
Eudidean geometry depends on the type of glasses a mathema- 
tician wears. 

Einstein’s so-called special theory of relativity, the only one 
to which we are here referring, did not introduce any new 
mathematical formula j it was rather an attempt to give a new 
interpretation to the Lorentz-transformation, and the fallacy 
of Einstein’s interpretation could not in any way invalidate 
the importance and fruitfulness of the Lorentz-transformation. 
Yet this fallacy of interpretation is the source of all the para- 
doxes and inconsistendcs of Einstein’s theory. Take, for 
Instance, the so-called — and very famous at that — “paradox 
of the watch” which Einstein later expiessed in the following 
drastic form: 

If we could put a living organism into a box and compel it to perform 
the same regulai movements as a balance-watch does, then it would be 
possible to achieve that this organism would leturn to its starting place 
after as long a flight as you like and would not show any changes what- 
soever, whereas quite similar organisms which all this time stayed quietly 
in their place would be supetseded by several consecutive generations. 
The long time which this jouiney lasted was for the moving otganism 
not more than one single moment, piovided only that it moved, appitnd- 
mately with the velocity of light. This is an inevitable consequence of 
our fundamental principles imposed upon us by experimental knowledge.' 

In reading these words one involuntarily thinks of what 

'Biiutein, RdaiivitdtMheorie,” VUrUljofirsieAnft d»r tMurforsdwuhit 

Gttdltchafi, Zurich, Vol. 5S, p. la. (Trandation by the present writer.) 
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Aristotle said after asserting that a stone, dropped on a moving 
ship from the top of the mast, falls into the water: “This experi- 
ment I perfoimed several times,” First of all, Einstein’s allega- 
tion completely contradicts Einstein’s own “fundamental princi- 
ple’* of relativity. According to this principle, movement is 
always relative to some other system, and there is no way of 
asceitaining which of these two systems really moves and which 
is in the state of immobility, or which part of this relative move- 
ment is performed by either of these systems. Yet Einstein’s 
example of a moving organism brings back the idea of absolute 
movement: the surviving organism was really in a state of 
motion, whereas the extinct generations were in a state of im- 
mobility. Furtheimore, the assertion that time slows down 
under the influence of movement is quite wrong. If one follows 
up Einstein’s brilliant example of the synchronization of three 
watches in three different cities, one finds the following phe- 
nomenon: so long as a watch recedes from the observer, the time 
on this watch appears to him as retarded; but the moment this 
watch begins approaching the observer, the time on it appears 
as accelerated in the same degree, and as an ultimate result there 
is absolutely no loss or gain of time.* 

Truth is always simple, understandable, impressive. This is 
the case with all elements of Einstein’s theory which are veri- 
fiably correct. Only those elements of Einstein’s theory are 
diflicult which are basically wrong. The famous originator of 
the quantum theory. Max Planck, once said of the theory of 
relativity: *‘It is hatdly necessary to emphasize that this novel 
conception of time puts the highest demands upon the power 
of imagination of a physicist and upon his ability of abstraction. 
Its boldness surpasses everything which previously had been 
accomplished in the speculative philosophy of nature and even 
in philosophical epistemology; compared to it, non-Euclidean 
geometry is mere child’s play.”* It certainly was not Einstein’s 
intention to enrich the “speculative philosophy of nature” with 

* Set my booklet, **Def fkysskatisehB Oahak dar sfaKtalUn 
Stuttgart, Engelborns 

•Max Planck, AcM Variesmgan dher ihaora^cha i9io» p n?* 

(Translation by the present wrUer.) 
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his theory j he is a great physicist, and some parts of his theory 
will probably live forever in the science of men} but the in- 
correct parts of his theory belong nowhere, not even to specula- 
tive philosophy. 

It IS most interesting to observe in what manner Cassner, in 
his booklet, Z«r Emst^ti^schen RelatrvHatstheorie, deals with 
the theory of relativity, this amazing combination of profound 
truths and striking inconsistencies. Cassirer knew Einstein per- 
sonally and, as he tells in the preface to his booklet, showed the 
manuscript to Einstein before havmg it printed. In the whole 
booklet one does not find one single word of criticism or doubt} 
at the same time, only those elements of Einstein’s theory are 
discussed which are undoubtedly fruitful and true. Cassirer 
regards the theory of relativity as one link in the long chain of 
scientific and philosophical development, as an important con- 
stituent in the whole structure of epistemology. He starts with 
the general problem of measuring and shows that it is the first 
step to the objectification of our sensations, their transformation 
into elements of scientific experience. Our methods of measuring 
are always based upon some principles and aidoms. One of these 
axioms always was that units of time, length, mass, are quite 
independent of whether they are applied in a mo\nng or a 
motionless system. Einstein showed the incorrectness of this 
aidom by proving that these units themselves depend on the 
velocity of a given system. Cassirer does not at all discuss the 
question: What is the cause of this change^ He does not even 
mention Einstein’s explanation according to which even uniform 
and rectilinear motion physically affects the mechanism of a 
watch, an explanation which, by the way, directly contradicts 
Galileo’s and Newton’s principle of inertia. 

In order to explain the crisis into which science was thrown 
by the negative result of Michelson’s experiment, let me use 
the following imaginary example, an obseiver on a highway 
sees an automobile moving with the velocity of a hundred miles 
per hour} at the same time he sees a plane flying in the same 
direction with the velocity of three hundred miles per hour} 
the observer does not doubt for a moment that — ^if the passen- 
gers of the car compared their velixity with the velocity of the 
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plane — they wouJd find a difference of two hundred miles. 
How greatly amazed one would be, if he were told that in 
relation to Wm the plane still flies at the veioaty of three 
hundred miles! Einstein’s method of solwng this difficulty was 
the following, he showed on the examples of synchronization 
of watches and measuring of length within a moving system 
that both operations covdd be performed only with the help 
of light signals; and then he said (not literally, to he sure): 
You see, our units of time and length are not at all as matter- 
of-course as we used to think of them, they are rather uncertain, 
they change along with the velocity of a given system, and, 
since this is the case, why should we not presuppose that the 
changes these units undergo are just big enough to explain the 
fact that our plane flies relatively both to the highway and to 
the speeding car with the same velocity of three hundred miles? 

One can hardly regard this as a solution to our problem, in- 
asmuch as the problem itself is simply transformed into a sup- 
position. At the same time Einstein’s analyds of the problem of 
synchronization contains all the elements of the correct solu- 
tion. Yet, amazingly enough, he ffid not follow up the novel 
and most promising road he had himself discovered. But this 
method — ^to transform the problem into a supposition — ^Ein- 
stein used once more, when he replaced Newton’s law of gravi- 
tation with a slightly different law of a very complicated mathe- 
matical structure. Newton derived his law of gravitation from 
Kepler’s third law of planetary motion, this was a simple and 
most convincing demonstration of Newton’s law. Einstein’s 
procedure was different; he tried to construct a mathematical 
formula which had to satisfy the following conditions to con- 
tain Newton’s formula as first approximation and to produce the 
amount of the perihelion movement of the planet Mercury; it 
was an ai hoe formula, a transformation of a problem into a 
supposition. 

^ssirer does not critidze or reject this procedure; he gives 
a quite adequate description of it and introduces his own analysis 
with the following spirited words of Goethe* “The highest art 
in science and life consists in transforming a problem into a 
postulate; one gets through this way.” But Cusirer does not 
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dweli on this subject j whereas Einstein’s conception o£ matter 
as condensed energy, this daring and practically most important 
of his theories, is discussed at great length, Cassirer shows that 
the entire history of physics had been dominated by a peculiar 
dualism in the apprehension of nature. Democritus introduced 
the concepts of the atom and of empty space as the only sources 
of physic^ reality. In the subsequent centuries this dualism 
transformed itself into the acceptance of pure form concepts 
(like space and time), on the one hand, and of substance con- 
cepts (like matter), on the other. Descartes was the hrst to 
attempt a unification of these two concept groups; by levelling 
any distinction between them he dissolved, as it were, the sub- 
stance of a physical object into a system of purely geometrical 
relations. Yet Cartesian physics proved to be ineffectual, and 
Newton refuted Descartes’ physical theories and went back to 
the old dualism of space as a Idnd of a vessel and of matter as 
substance contained in it. Faraday was the first to bring about 
a new conception of matter, by advancing the theory that matter 
consists of lines of force, that it is nothing but a spot within a 
field of force. This theory stirred up a strong development of 
the so-called “field-physics,” which did not accept the existence 
of matter and space as two separate factors, but regarded matter 
as an “offspring of field.” Einstein’s theory of relativity repre- 
sents the last link within this development, it does not accept 
space, time, matter, and force as independent factors, but re- 
gards the physical world as a fbur-chmensional multiplicity. 
Along with this new conception of the world another historical 
development has been brought to its conclusion. Leibniz already 
had completely dissolved matter into force, yet he retained a 
distinction between two kinds of forces, “active” and “passive” 
forces. Einstein’s theory brings about the ultimate fusion be- 
tween the two fundamental principles of modem physics — 
the principle of the conservation of mass and the principle of the 
conservation of energy. The qualitative difference between 
matter and energy disappears entirely. 

This method is typical of Cassirer’s treatment of Einstein’s 
theory — the historic^ continmty of scientific thought appears 
clearly and convindngly in Cassirer’s argumentation. The prin- 
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ciples of physics introduced by Galileo and further developed 
by Newton are only confirmed and enlaiged in the theory of 
relativity. And since Cassirer, with his keen sense of con- 
sistency and exactness of scientific truth, concentrated his atten- 
tion only on those elements of Einstein’s theory which are 
correct and fruitful, Cassirer acquitted himself of this task most 
brilliantly. He does not mention with even one single word 
Einstein’s asseition that uniform and rectilinear movement 
influences a watch mechanism and slows it down, or that this 
movement keeps a living organism indefinitely alive, or that 
there is a basic difiFeicnce between a balancc-tvatch and pendu- 
lum-clock. Only one of Einstein’s assertions is casually men- 
tioned by Cassiier, despite the fact that it definitely belongs 
to the group of erioneous elements within Einstein’s theory. 
I am referring to Einstein’s assertion (repeated several times 
by himself, and many thousands of times by his followers) that 
Euclidean geometry loses its validity within a system which is 
in a state of motion, even of uniform and rectilinear motion. 
Take, for instance, the ratio of the circumference of a circle to 
its diameter (pi) j it changes its value within such a moving 
system, it becomes smaller, according to Einstein. Why^ The 
reason, says Einstein, is quite simple. If you have a rotating 
disk, then, since all moving objects become shorter in the di- 
rection of their movement, the circumference of this disk will 
be smaller than the circumference of the same disk in the state 
of immobility, and the corresponding ratio will drop below pi. 
This whole argument is entirely wrong; and the f^act that so 
many earnest saentists willingly accepted it is very strange 
indeed. This is such a strildng example of mass-suggestion (not 
to say gullibihty) in the field of “exact” (•) saence that it is 
worth while to dwell a bit more upon this subject. 

In order to prove that mmdng objects become shorter in the 
direction of their movement, Einstein invented a very ingenious 
example which, when adapted to American geography, might 
take the following form: suppose that an immensely long air- 
ship of approximately 3000 miles in length is flying in west- 
east direction over American territory, with one end over San 
Frandsco and the other end over New York, just at the moment 
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when we are trying to find out the precise length of this air- 
ship, There is only one way to do that, namely, to notice, at 
preasely the same moment, both ends of the ait ship, one in 
San Francisco and the other in New York, and then figure out 
the distance between these markings. For this purpose we must 
have perfectly synchronized watches placed in both cities. Yet 
this is impossible, as we have already seen — ^the watch in San 
Franasco will be slower than the watch in New York, there- 
fore we shall be marking the rear end of the airship later than 
the front end, and the airship will consequently appear to us 
to be shortened. Very well. But now suppose that two airships 
move simultaneously, but In opposite directions — is it not abso- 
lutely clear that in this case the second ship will appear longer 
in eiact proportion as the first ship will appear shorter? Thus, 
if you take a rotating disk, you will have to admit by the same 
reasoning that, since the two halves of its circumference always 
move m opposite direction, one half shortens in exactly the same 
proportion in which the other half lengthens, the e0ect of 
rotation is neutralized, pi remains absolutely unchanged, and 
there is no reason whatsoever to dethrone Euclidean geometry 
on this illusory ground. 

During the last years of his stay in Germany Cassirer devoted 
increasingly more time to the study of the quantum theory, and 
when, In the spring of 1933, he decided to leave Germany, he 
went to Switzerland and there he wrote the first draft of his 
Betertnmismus md Indetetmimsmus tn der modem&n Physik. 
This book was his last major contribution to epistemology and 
to the philosophy of natural science. The sul:»equent years of 
his life, with thdr frequent peregrinations and changes of place 
of activity, deprived him to some degree of the steady tran- 
quillity which was so favorable to his assiduous work. Betides, 
the new social phenomenon which suddenly appeared on the 
stage of history and at once began threatemng the future of 
mankind — ^totalitarianism based upon and supported by the 
fanaticism of deceived masses — amoved Cassirer to transfer the 
center of gra'idty of his studies to the problems of social science. 

Quantum theory and the theory of relativity are the two 
outstanding achievements of theoretical physics in the last half- 
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century. Yet, how diiferent was their ultimate fate! Max Planck 
was compelled to advance his incredible and almost incompre- 
hensible conception that energy has a discontinuous structure 
and consists of elementary quanta, of which all other amounts of 
energy aie multiples, since otherwise it was impossible to ex- 
plain the peculiar and quite “unclassical” manner in which 
energy is radiated by a black body. From the outset it was 
obvious that here a perfectly new and truly revolutionary 
principle was being introduced into physics. Yet Plandc tried 
by every means to retain the continuity of sdentihe thought and 
was only willing to admit the quite “inevitable deviation from 
the laws of electrodynamics in the smallest possible degree. 
Therefoie, as fcir as it concerns the influence of a radiation field 
upon an oscillator, we go hand in hand with the classical 
theory.^** Which means that Planck, although accepting energy 
quanta for the radiation, still retained the point of view of 
classical physics upon the absoiption of energy by an oscillator. 
From the very beginning Planck based his theory strictly upon 
experience and experiment, and his hypothesis, despite its 
breath-taking character, advanced therefore from one great 
triumph to another, nevei meeting with any serious opposition. 

The road of the theory of relativity was quite different. Ein- 
stein made a great discovery by recognizing the decisive role 
the light signals play in the measuring of time and space} this 
discovery was in perfect haimony with the Galilco-Newtonian 
mechanics, it was a correct and most impoitant materialization 
of their general concepts of time and space. Yet, instead of con- 
tinuing this line of development, he made a quite inconsistent 
and “anti-classical” supposition to the effect that uniform and 
rectilineal motion influence the mechanism of a balance-watch. 
This was a violent and quite unwarranted break with classical 
mechanics. And the paradoxes involved in the suppositions of 
a liring organism surviving in a fraction of a second several 
consecutive generations of its kind, or of a rotating disk invali- 
dating Euclidean geometry, helped to create such an unsound 

* Max Planck, Vorluungsn ukir dU Theori* dfr WantusiruAlungf jrcl £d. p. 
14.8 Quotation taken irom Cassirer*! book, p 136 (TiandaUon hf the present 
miter). 
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sensation around this theory that it slowly became even a 
political issue — ^the reactionaries weie against it because of Ein- 
stein’s Jewish lineage, and the communists were for it because 
of the “1 evolutional y spirit” of this theory. A line of cleavage 
m the field of science which is nothing short of scandalous. But 
now back to Cassirer’s book, Dfiterminhmus und Indeter- 
minismus. 

Cassirer’s first step consists in the analyzing of the factual 
procedure of physics, of the concrete way in which it achieves 
its knowledge of nature. He distinguishes three different forms 
of assertion within the physical sciences, three basically differ- 
ent stages on the way towards the objectification of our “world 
of sense” into the “world of phy^cs ” The first form of physi- 
cal assertions Cassirer calls “judgments concerning measure- 
ment” — ^the data of our perceptions are gradually transformed, 
with the aid of concepts of measurement and of number, into 
more and more objectified assertions The sensibility of our 
organs of perception is superseded by the sensibility of our 
physical instruments. In this way the material of our knowl- 
edge has increased tremendously and the horizon of reality has 
been widened in all directions. This ennehed material of our 
experience becomes the basis for the next step, for its unifica- 
tion and systematization with the help of natural laws; Cassirer 
called this stage of objectification “assertions about laws.” These 
laws combine smaller or larger groups of facts into one single 
formula. Yet our science does not stop here, it is not satisfied 
with unification of innumerable facts through a limited system 
of laws; It constantly explores the possibility of unifying these 
laws, of connecting them with one another and sometimes de- 
nving them from one another. This endeavor characterizes the 
third stage of objectification which Cassirer calls “assertions of 
principles.” Thus, D’Alembert’s “principle of virtual displace- 
ment” made possible the unification of statics and dynamics 
under one and the same system of mechanical laws, and the 
principle of conservation of energy builds bridges connecting all 
branches of physics. 

Yet human thought does not confine itself to these three 
stages of physical knowledge — it belongs to the very essence of 
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the human mind to continue the search for ever more and more 
general laws and principles, and it finds such in the systems of 
mathematical, logical, and epistemological concepts. The law of 
causation belongs to the system of epistemological concepts} it 
does not contain any assertion about this oi that special occur- 
rence in nature, it only asserts the thorough and consistent urn- 
formity of all natural events and of nature as a whole. Every 
single law of nature may some day turn out to be incorrect, even 
the sunrise in the morning} yet, even if this event should occur, 
one thing will be absolutely certain* there will be some cause 
for that event. Without this law of causation no natural laws, 
and, therefore, no human knowledge is possible. 

The law of causation was always regarded as the main pillar 
of the classical physics. But when the development of the 
quantum theory convincingly revealed its fundamental differ- 
ence from the dassical physics, there appeared a tendency within 
this theory to break even with causality and to replace the classi- 
cal determinism with a modernized form of indeterminism 
This attack upon the law of causation has been launched by 
some physidsts mainly from the following point of view the 
first point of view is based upon a statistical interpretation of 
quantum theory — ^it operates only with immense numbers of 
elementary partides of electridty and denies the possibility of a 
prease description of the conditions of single elements within 
a given system, only laws of probability can be applied to such 
systems, only statistical results can be obtained by these laws — ■ 
there remains, therefore, no place for causation within these 
systems. It is with ease that Cassirer uncovers the ffillacy of this 
point of view. Statistical results, he points out, very often have 
the character of strict necessity} the only condition being that 
they must not be arbitrary or incoherent, but based upon laws. 
The kinetic theory of gases is the best example of how statistical 
methods and laws of probability lead to strict uniformity and, 
therefore, to a complete vindication of the law of causation. 

The second point of view which has led to the denial of 
causality is more radical, even if not so well founded. This 
attack is led by the well-known physicist and Nobel prize- 
winner Heisenberg and is based upon his prindple of “uncer- 
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tainty” or “indeterminacy.” All elements of physical observa- 
tion and experiment are given to us, says Heisenberg, not in the 
form of absolutely exact knowledge, not as Kantian trans- 
cendent “things-in-themselves” — ^rather they are the results of 
our instruments of measurement and depend strictly on the 
delicacy of these instruments. But this quite matter-of-course 
fact leads us within the quantum theory to the following pe- 
culiar paradox: suppose that an obseiver has the task of deter- 
mining exactly the position and the velocity of an electron j in 
order to do that he must irradiate this electron and put it under 
a microscope; the experiment shows that the shorter the waves 
of light are which we use for this irradiation the more exactly 
can the position of this electron be determined, but at the same 
time the electron, as a result of the “Compton-effect,” changes 
Its veloaty, and this change is the greater the shorter are the 
waves of the irradiating light. Thus, concludes Heisenberg, it 
is quite impossible smultaneously to perform an exact measure- 
ment of both the position and the velocity of an electron, since 
the more exact one measurement is the more uncertain the other 
one becomes, Heisenberg’s conclusion is: “Thus quantum me- 
chanics has definitely established the worthlessness of the law of 
causation.” 

It is almost incredible how many serious scientists have been 
influenced by this conception of Heisenberg’s. A new wave of 
mass-suggestion was on the verge of submerging a large num- 
ber of physicists — ^people who by the very virtue of their pro- 
fession should be fairly rationaL Cassirer’s attempt to combat 
this contemporary aberration in science was quite timely, there- 
fore. His method of demonstrating the erroneousness of Hei- 
senberg’s deduction was as simple as it was convincing. He 
showed that Heisenberg, in order to demonstrate his “prinaple 
of indeterminacy,” at every step applied the very same law of 
causation which he tried to disprove with the help of these 
“uncertainty relations.” Take, for esrample, the “Compton- 
effect,” upon which Heisenberg’s demonstration rests; the im- 
pact between light quanta and electrons makes an application 
of the law of causation and yields experimental results strictly 
in accordance with this law. 
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Cassirer died less thaa four months before the first explosion 
of the atomic bomb proved to the entire civilized world the 
great danger which lies in the mere development of exact 
science* it releases forces too powerful to be controlled} it makes 
man so powerful that the very existence of mankind appears to 
be endangered. This dark prospect reminds us of the philo- 
sophical thesis Cassirer defended and developed all his life — 
that scientific progress is only benehaal for man in $0 hr as it is 
supported and guided fay equally as vigorous progress of man’s 
ethical, spiritual, cultural, and social life. 

Dimitry Gawronsky 
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CASSIRER’S THEORY OP MATHEMATICAL 
CONCEPTS 

I N AN important article in KiMstudifin (XII, 1907), en- 
titled “Kant und die moderae Mathematik,” Cassirer 
makes an assertion which throws much light on his theory of 
mathematical concepts. He declares that “it cannot be denied 
that ‘Logistik’ [i.e., symbolic or mathematical logic] has revivi- 
fied formal logic, and . . . nourished it anew with the life blood 
of science.” And this development, he continues, is of great tig- 
nificance with respect to Kantian doctrines. Although it is cer- 
tainly true that symbolic logic ^‘can never supplant or replace 
‘transcendental’ logic,” it is equally certain that formal logic 
as thus rejuvenated “offers more pregnant suggestions and 
affords more trustworthy ‘guiding threads* than Kant possessed 
in the traditional logic of his time.” 

This statement clearly foreshadows one of the principal 
tasks Cassirer set himself early in his career, which he has 
attempted to carry through by means of his profound and criti- 
cal study of the history of mathematics in its relations both with 
philosophy and with the other sciences, from the earliest times 
down to the immediate present. That it is a truly formidable 
undertaking thus to seek to preserve and reinterpret the tian- 
scendental logic of Kant in such a way as finally to bring it into 
good and fruitful accord with recent tendenaes in formal sym- 
bolic logic and mathematics, will readily be admitted. Indeed, 
it is not g(Mng too far to say that most authorities would at the 
very outset declare that purpose to be one which could not 
possibly be realised j so far apart are Kantian doctrines — at 
least as usually presented — and those of most contemporary 
logicians and mathematicians, that, like oil and water, they 
simply cannot be made to mix. 

a4x 
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Did not Kant firmly declare that concepts without percepts 
are empty j was it not his settled doctrine that mathematical 
judgments are synthetic a priori^ did he not maintain, at least 
in the “tianscendental aesthetic,” that mathematics is possible 
as a science only because space and time are pure forms of intuit 
tion or puie intuitions} was it not in particular his thesis that 
mathematical inference proceeds by means of ^constructions’ 
which must be either directly intuitable in actual space, or 
clearly imaginable^ Taking these and kindred doctrines into 
account, is it not the consensus of authoritative commentators 
that Kant deceived himself both in underestimating the revo- 
lutionary charactei of his contributions to logic, and in cherish- 
ing the belief that the validity of the main tenets of formal 
logic was unimpaired thereby? And finally, do not contempo- 
rary symbolic logidans and mathematidans, with one unani- 
mous voice, sharply oppose every one of those typical Kantian 
doctrines and asseitions? 

Initially improbable though success in such a venture might 
seem, however, Cassirer does not shrink from fadng coura- 
geously all of the tremendous difficulties it involves, and what- 
ever may be one’s final judgment in the matter, all hands wU 
readily agree that, quite apart from his success or failure in this 
particular regard, his own positive doctrines stand forth as of 
intrinsic worth on their own account. It soon becomes clear, 
indeed, to Cassirer’s readers, that one has to do with no slavish 
disdple of any of the traditional lines of thought. The historical 
and critical studies so assiduously pursued are by no means 
ends in themselves, but serve rather as most carefully selected 
source material for constructive philosophical undertakings of 
the most significant and original sort. Such being the case, it is 
to be expected that the materials supplied in this way will be 
handled mth the greatest freedom and boldness, and that, as 
finally presented, Cassirer’s doctrines will frequently diverge 
more or less widely from thrir anterior sources of inspiration. 

Take, for example, the concept of number — ^the concept 
which Cassirer significantly declares to be not merely basic to 
the special srience of mathematics but ^^the first and truest 
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e]q>ression of rational method in general.”' Although critics 
frequently charge Kant with basing this concept upon the pure 
intuition of time, this is true, so Cassirer avers, only in so far as 
time appears as “the type of ordered sequence” as such. In 
Kant’s own words, 

the puie image ... of all objects of the senses in geneial is ume. But the 
pure schema of quantiqr, in so far as it is a concept of the understanding, 
IS number, a representation which combines the successive addition of one 
to one (homogeneous). Thus number is nothing but the unity of the 
synthesis of the manifold of a homogeneous mtuioon in general — a 
unity due to the fact that I genei ate time itself m the apprehension of 
the intuition,* 

As Cassirer sees it, however, further development of this 
doctrine has followed two very difPerent directions, the one 
emphasizing the active ‘understanding’ and the process of 
creative synthesis, the other stressing the passive ‘sensibility’ 
and irrational intuition. 

The latter alternative is that adopted, for example, by most 
varieties of empiricism, and by intuitionism, and it naturally 
conforms best to the traditional formal logic of the generic 
concept — ^i.e., the logic which regards the concept as a common 
element abstracted from a class of particulars.’ Against all three 
of these lines of thought — empiricism, intuitionism, and the 
subject-predicate logic — Cassirer brings to bear a devastating 
critiasm, supported by profuse historical evidence. These his- 
torical and epistemological studies demonstrate convincingly 
that in terms of no one, nor of any combination of the three, 
can Kant’s question as to the ‘possibility’ of the science of pure 
mathematics be answered at all satisfactorily. 

There remains, then, for further consideration, what Casdrer 
regards as the only other genuine alternative, namely the 
postulation of the creative synthesis of the pure understanding 

* ^uhstmet and F«iscf ioif| Eng tnxahf 

• Tr^uislatlon quoted from N, Kemp Smith's Carnmaniafy io Kan^s CrtUqua of 
Pure Reason^ and ed*, 119 Cassirer makes a suxiilar gloss on Kant's notion of space 
with reference to geoznetry. 

' Phtdosofhte der symbolUchen Form»^ Ch, 111 ) 4oafc 
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as the absolutely essential epistemological and logical fritts, 
upon which the possibility of number in particular and of 
mathematics in general must depend. In Kantian language, the 
synthetic actmty of knowing is a process of generating relations 
— i.e.j to know is to relate3 and to relate, so Cassirer continues, 
is to introduce order into a ^manifold’ or series; and serial order, 
in this prease sense of the word, finds its first and fundamental 
expression in the series of ordinal numbers. Logical or critical 
idealism maintains, in short, that there is nothing more ultimate 
for thought than thinking itself, and thinking consists essen- 
tially in the positing of relations (das Sef^ehimgssetzen). 

From this point of view, Cassirer declares, “number appears 
not merely as a poduction of pure thought, but actually as its 
prototype and ongm ... as the primary and original act of 
thought,” which all further scientific and logical thinking 
presupposes.* In this pregnant sense of the word, number is, 
indeed, the “schema” of serial order in general, the “ideal 
axis,” so to speak, about which thought organizes its world. 
Pythagoreanism erred only in its too enthusiastic identification 
of number with the whole truth, with the entire system of ideal 
relations constitutive of reality. Only “after we have conceived 
the plan of this system in a general logical theory of rela- 
tions,” whereby the members of a senes may be variously 
ordered — ^for example, “according to equality and inequality, 
number and magnitude, spatial and temporal relations, . . . 
causal dependence,” and the like — can we ascribe to the several 
sciences their true epistemological import as so many progres- 
sively successful applications of this logical theory to the data 
of experience." 

In further elucidation and development of this thesis — 
which is perhaps more accurately and directly anticipated by 
the Carteslan-Leibnizian theory of a tnothesis umversalis than 
it is by the Kantian transcendental logic — Cassirer refers, on 
the one hand, to the so-called calculus of relations as recently 
worked out by the symbolic logicians, and, on the other hand, 
to the relevant stages in the origination and subsequent history 

Ubid. 

* Cf • SubsUmce and FnncHon^ Ch. L 
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of such basic mathematical concepts as those of number and 
space. 

The main purpose of the critical study of the history of 
mathematics is to illustrate and confirm the special thesis that 
ordinal number is logically prior to cardinal number, and, more 
generally, that mathematics may be defined, in Leibnizian 
fashion, as the science of order. Cassirer’s readers do not need 
to be told how impressive in both amount and quality is the 
historical eridence he adduces in support of these tenets, nor 
how great is the skill with which he marshalls his interpretative 
eiqiositions to the same end. 

As Cassirer is no doubt well aware, however, other authori- 
ties, among them some as critical of mere empiricism as he him- 
self is, differ sharply with this interpretation of the same 
histoiical data, and at least two other plausible alternatives have 
been ably presented, namely the exactly opposite thesis that 
cardinal number is logically prior to ordinals, and the perhaps 
even more inviting thesis that cardinal and ordinal are strictly 
complementary aspects of number, neither of which can claim 
priority over the other. Thus it seems rather unwise to place 
too much confidence in any one interpretation, unless indeed 
weighty evidence of another sort can be marshalled in support 
of one of the three, which cannot be matched in favor of either 
or both of the others. 

And of what sort can such evidence be? Not of any epistemo- 
logical variety, it would seem; for to ground an historical 
interpretation on an epistemological theory, and then to claim 
that the interpretation confirms the theory, is hardly justifiable 
at the bar of logic. As for the logical evidence, Cassirer himself 
concedes that order “does not exhaust the whole content of the 
concept of number.”* A “new aspect,” he declares, “appears as 
soon as number, which has hitherto been deduced as a purely 
logical sequence of intellectual constructs, is understood and 
applied as an expression of 

But when — the question almost asks itself — is it not so 
understood and applied? Certainly many unbiassed witnesses 
are prepared to answer, in no uncertain voice, that it functions 

*SitbsUmcs mti Fwtctmt, 41 . 
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in this sense from the very beginning. Nay, testimony on this 
point is well-mgh univeisal to the effect that ‘in the beginning’ 
vras simple counting, a process resting directly on the concept 
of cardinal number. And, as far as contemporary logic is con- 
cerned, an able expositor of the doctrines of Principta Mathe- 
ittotfca explains, in terms exactly matching those used by 
Cassirer, but ha\nng a precisely opposite import, that "two 
important concepts” essential to the formation of the series of 
ordinal numbers, namely ‘o’ and ‘successor,’ "introduce a new 
idea not used in the definition of cardinal number, namely the 
idea that the cardinal numbeis form a discrete series of next 
successors beginning with 0.’” 

These comments are not offered, however, as by any means 
indicating a complete lefutation of Cassirer’s doctrines, but 
rather merely to reveal the diversity of views prevailing on 
this matter. Epistemological theories apart, it is tacitly admitted 
by all hands that cardinal and ordinal actually function, mathe- 
matically, as complementary to each other. In any event, 
Cassirer relies moie heavily upon the aforementioned calculus 
of relations, than he does upon the historical evidence, in direct 
and positive support of his theory of the formation of mathe- 
matical concepts For it is by means of this calculus, so he avm, 
that number can indeed be "deduced as a purely logical se- 
quence of intellectual constructs,” More specifically, in the 
classification of relations into transitive, intransitive, symmetri- 
cal, asymmetrical, and so on, Cassirer sees, ready to hand as it 
were, the peifect instrumentality whereby "the more eiact 
definition of what we are to understand as the order of a given 
whole” is to be attained. Prior to this development the basic 
thesis of critical ideahsm, namely that thinlting consists in the 
positing or generating of relations, appeared as a bare epistemo- 
logical postulate, illustrated, and even, if you please, in a sense 
confirmed by the history of sdentific thought, but all the while 
lacking its fundamental logical articulation, its systematic expo- 
sition and confirmation. In particular, to Bertrand Russell and 
his colleagues Cassirer gratefully attributes the epochal dis- 

Gimrat 46S, 
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covery ^^that it is always some transitive and asymmetrical rela- 
tion that is necessary to impnnt on the members of a whole a 
determinate order.”* 

From this point of view, numbers — ordinal numbers, that is 
— stand forth as “a system of ideal objects whose whole content 
is exhausted in their mutual relations ” In such a system, 
Cassirer maintains, the ‘what’ of the elements is disregarded, 
and merely the ‘how’ of a ceitain progressive connection is 
taken into account. Here, in short, is 

» general proceduie which is of decisive significance for the whole foi- 
mation of mathematical concepts. For whenever a system of condttiom 
IS given that can be realized in different contents, then we can hold to 
the foi m of the system itself as invariatu, undisturbed by the difference 
of contents, and develop its laws deductively.* 

This state of affairs is as clearly evident in geometry as it 
is ill the science of number. Mathematical space may be defined, 
in Leibnizian terminology, as an “order of coexistence.” Geo- 
metnaans may still talk of points, straight lines, and planes^ 
but in, the course of time these farmliar objects have become 
divested of all intuitive content, and all connection between 
these elements is developed deductively from purely con- 
ceptual definitions. The relation expressed by the word ‘be- 
tween,’ for example, though seemingly posses^ng an irredudble 
sensuous connotation, has nevertheless been freed from this 
narrow restricbon, and is now determined, mathematically, 
solely by means of .definite logical presaiptions, which alone 
endow it with the meaning it possesses in the deductive pro- 
cedure of mathematics. In other words, according to Cassirer, 
it IS always and everywhere “the relational structure as such,” 
rather than any absolute properties of the elements entering 
into the structure, which constitutes the real ‘object’ of mathe- 
matical mvestigation. The particular elements entering into 
any deductive complex of relabons, 

are not viewed according to what biey are in and for diemselves, but 

*Subttme*MiFunc^im,%i. ' 
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simply as examples of a ceitain univetsal form of order and connection; 
mathematics . . . recognizes in them no other ‘being* than that belonging 
to them by participation in this form. For it is only this being that enters 
into proof, into the process of inference, and is thus accessible to the full 
certainty, that mathematics gives its objects.^" 

Thus the fundamental work of the sdence does not con- 
sist, for example, in comparing, dividing, and compounding 
specific given magnitudes, but rather “in isolating the generat- 
ing relations themselves, upon which all possible determination 
of magnitude rests, and in determining the mutual connection 
of these relations.” Although it may be true, psychologically 
speaking, that the meaning of a relation can only be grasped 
by means of some given terms which thus serve as its material 
basis, still (Cassirer insists) the logical import of the relation 
is wholly independent of any such origin, and is the resultant 
of a purely rational and deductive procedure. To put the point 
in terminology long since familiar to British and American 
philosophers, Cassirer apparently concurs in the doctrine that 
relations are prior to, and independent of, or ‘external* to 
their terms. 

On the logical plane, therefore, it seems that Cassirer simply 
appropriates for his own purposes and construes in his own 
fashion that special portion of formal symbolic logic having to 
do With relations, in abstraction from other branches of the 
subject, — towards which, indeed, he manifests, on occasion, 
considerable opposition. With respect to this state of affairs the 
following points naturally suggest themselves for discussion. 

The first of these points, put m the form of a question, is: 
What becomes of Kant’s doctrine of the categories, in the light 
of the significance Cassirer attaches to the calculus of relations^ 
Partly by explidt statement, partly by plain implication, the 
answer is that that doctrine is completely nullified. For, as a 
little reflection will suffice to show, it is quite impossible to 
reconcile the basic thesis of Kant’s transcendental logic that the 
categories are functional forms of relationship immanent in 
sdentific knowledge as embodied in synthetic judgments, with 
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the thesis advanced by Cassirer that the “generating relations” 
productive of “serial order” are logically prior to, and inde- 
pendent of their terms, and purely ideal in nature. This is, in 
short, entirely to abandon the Kantian conception of the 0 piori, 
and to revert, instead, to that of Leibniz. 

Now it would be a natural though a serious error to assume 
that this point concerns only students of Kant and Leibniz, and 
that it is without intrinsic importance for anyone who is simply 
trying to understand contemporary mathematics. For to follow 
Cassirer in this respect is dehmtely to play into the hands of 
those formalists who see in mathematics not a genuine sdence 
among others, but a mere extension and elaboration of formal 
logic — ^is to rededicate oneself to that very abstract radonalism 
which Kant did so much to overthrow. In fact, it almost seems 
as if preoccupation with the sins and omissions of a one-sided 
empiricism had induced Cassirer, against his own better judg- 
ment, to adopt the opposite extreme, even in the face of Kant’s 
convindng demonstration that such a one-sided rationalism is 
just as untenable. 

This interpretation of Cassirer’s posidon gams further con- 
firmation by a closer examination of his attitude of acceptance 
towards the calculus of relations. In view of his just and pene- 
trating criticism of other parts and aspects of the doctrines of the 
symbolic logicians (to be touched upon later in this essay), his 
exemption of this particular calculus from the force of those 
criticisms can only be expluned as due to certain inherently 
formalistic tendendes in his own thought That is to say, it is 
not, in the last analysis, with abstract formalism in logic and 
mathematics as such, but rather merely with certain spedfic 
futures and portions of that formalism, ^at Cassirer finds him- 
self in disagreement. Otherwise he would readily perceive, for 
example, that, since the calculus of relations is in many essential 
respects strictly analogous to the calculus of classes — a fact to 
which attention is explicitly called by the highest authorities — 
the charge of drcularity which he so acutely brings against this 
latter calculus also applies, mutatis mutandis^ to the former. If 
the derivation of cardinal numbers from classes be condemned 
as drcular reasomng, then, for strictly analogous reasons, the 
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derivation of ordinal numbeis from relations must be drcular 
also, and if, on the contrary, the latter can be successfully de- 
fended agdnst such a charge, then, again for strictly analogous 
reasons, so can the former.” Since, however, Cassirer simply 
contents himself with laying down the general thesis, and no- 
where undertakes such an explicit derivation on his own account, 
it is impossible to justify this contention further by a critical 
study of details. 

What still furthei complicates matters here, and beclouds 
the specific issue in question, is the fact that Cassirer envisages 
the issue as one ultimately involving a conflict between "the 
logic of the generic (or class) concept” and "the logic of the 
relational concept.” As he sees it, "if the attempt to derive the 
concept of number from that of a class were successful, the 
traditional form of logic would gain a new source of confirma- 
tion. The ordering of individuals mto the hierarchy of species 
would be, now as before, the true goal of all knowledge. . . 

But surely this antithesis between the two species of concepts 
is not as definitive as the preceding statement implies. As good 
a historian of science as Cassirer does not need to be told of the 
inherently important, if largely subsidiary, role which classifi- 
cation as a matter of fact does play, even in such an abstract 
science as mathematics. Granting that "the ordering of indi- 
viduals into the hierarchy of species” is not the "true goal” of 
any science, still it is quite impossible to deny that classification 
does represent a most useful and perfectly legitimate scientific 
procedure, or that it is explicitly recognized as such by scientists 
and logicians. If *to relate,’ in the widest possible sense of the 
word, be taken to mean what Kant meant by it, namely, not 
merely to establish order in a series, but, more generally, ‘to 
organize into a system,’ then may not a class be construed as a 
rudimentary kind of a system, and may not classification itself 
be looked upon as a kind of rdating? For that matter, no small 
part of the business of the very calculus of relations itself con- 
sists in classifying relations into a hierarchy, and determining 

^ See, oA this whole queetion, the iliummating' diecusiioni in Ch. V, of Lewis 
and Langford’s Symhoiu: Logic4 
Substance and TnncUim, 53. 
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the differentiae of the various species and sub-spedes of re- 
lations. Thus little indeed would be left of the calculus, if the 
%gic of the generic concept’ were to be rejected as entirely 
unsound. 

In view of such considerations, Cassirer will find many sup- 
porters for his strictures on the logic of the generic concept who 
will yet not feel inclined to follow him all the way In denying 
to it any epistemological value whatsoever and thus leaving the 
logic of the relational concept m sole possession of the field. 
But for students of Kant there is a still more fundamental con- 
sideration which may appropriately be emphasized here. 

From a strictly Kantian point of view, as Norman Kemp 
Smith well points out,” generic and relational concepts, as here 
defined, both refer to a distinction, not in the form, but in the 
specific content of knowledge. Just as a generic concept (or 
universal) expresses a common quahty or qualities to be ascribed 
to each distinguishable element of a nexus of complex contents, 
so a relational concept (or universal) expresses lelationships 
specified as holding amongst the elements severally. A category, 
on the other hand, is not a content of any sort, or any aspect of 
a content, but a general form of organization, a “function of 
unity,” whereby contents are related in the judgment. No 
superficial verbal similarity turmng upon the common use of the 
term ^relation’ should be allowed to conceal the fact that Kant 
and the symbolic logicians are concerned with two vastly dif- 
ferent matters, nor that their basic logical doctrines are funda- 
mentally opposed in principle. The problems Kant wrestled 
with in his transcendental logic are in large part simply ignored 
by the symbolic logicians, or handed over to epistemology j 
whereas what the symbolic logirians regard as basic logical 
problems could scarcely have appeared in that light to Kant. 

Preasely in this connection, however, a fundamental epister* 
mological antithesis or antinomy appears between the doctrines 
of orthodox symbolic logicians and Cassirer’s critical idealism. 
For precisely at this point certain other Kantian influences make 
themselves most strongly felt and give rise both to a criticism of 
epistemological theories of the Russellian type, as well as to the 
Commttitary /p CnU^ of Pun RtMott, 38, 178. 
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application and development of an epistemology on Leibnizian 
and Kantian lines. Not only does Gissirer call attention to the 
circularity inevitably involved in the attempt to derive cardinal 
number from the concept of a class,** but he also stoutly insists 
' — quite in the spirit of ^nt, and in complete opposition to moi e 
fashionable contemporary tenets — on the synthetic character of 
mathematical propositions or judgments. In the article already 
drawn upon, “K^t und die modernc Mathematik,’^ Cassirer 
explains that by synthetic he means, (a) not reducible to that 
spedes of subject-predicate propositions, in which the predicate 
merely explicates the meaning of the subject termj (b) not 
deducible from the mere formal laws of thought} and (c) the 
functional relationship in which mathematical propositions 
stand to empirical phenomena, and, lacking which, mathematical 
concepts would be nothing better than hollow fictions. 

Since points (a) and (b) are now conceded by eveiyone, their 
mere mention seems sufficient here} but point (c) is a different 
imtter. After the most elaborate epistemological four de force 
by which Russell and his collaboiators seek to convince them- 
selves and others that, although their absolutely basic ‘^atomic 
propositions” admitte^y stem directly from sense experience, 
nevertheless the world of logic and mathematics, as such, in its 
unsullied purity, is a tianscendent realm, they can only account 
it a “lucky acddent,” which might just as well have been other- 
wise, that the propositions of logic and mathematics apply to the 
realm of physical phenomena. In othei words, the two realms 
having been severed so completely by those thinkers, Cassirer 
points out that it is actually an epistemological and logical im- 
possibility to establish any real connection between them. As 
Castirer sees it, on the other hand, the objectivity of scientific 
knowledge of phenomena is guaranteed precisely by virtue of 
the “synthetic unity of the concept” — to use an appropriate 
Kantian phrase — ^whose sole function is to introduce order 
into the ideal 'manifolds* of mathematics, and, through them, 
in turn, into the experiential manifiilds of the spatio-temporal 
world of physics. 

'*Sti6slauc* and Puttelhit, Ch. 11, sec iii, see also Smart, TA* 
PrtatpfostOotu af MaUttmadcH Logte^ Ch. VI 
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Thus, to take a simple eirample, Cassirer maintuns that 
thought follows a straight, undeviating path, in proceechng 
from the logical calculus of relations, to such a special type of 
generating relation as is compactly symbolized by the general 
dgebraic equation of the second degree, from which, in turn, 
every species of conic section — circle, ellipse, paiabola, etc. — 
may be deductively derived. And this same mathematical con- 
cept of the conic section it is which alone enables the natural 
scientist to introduce order or synthetic umty into the manifold 
of astronomical phenomena, thus making possible knowledge 
of those phenomena which is at once objective and systematic. 
Only in this wise, so Cassirer declares in a pregnant passage, 

only when we clearly understand that the same basic syntheses upon 
which logic and mathematics depend, also control the formation of ex- 
periential knowledge, theieby for the first time making it possible to 
speak of the ordering of phenomena according to scientific laws and 
thus to ascribe objective mc<inmg to these phenomena, is the true justifica- 
tion of those principles attained.** 

Nor is this by any means the end of the matter. Not only are 
single concepts and judgments thus synthetic, but the whole 
process of deduction, characteristic of mathematical inference, 
is itself progressive, productive of new knowledge. In this re- 
spect also Cassirer opposes the essentially static ideal of logic 
and mathematics fostered by the symbolic logiaans, in their 
thesis that the propositions of these sciences are analytic or 
tautological, and also in their complementary doctrine that 
deduction is a mere re-arranging of the elements of discourse in 
accordance with fixed rules of procedure. Epistemologically 
speaking, this doctrine becomes the thesis that thought merely 
‘discovers’ relationships eternally ‘there,’ subsisting in that 
transcendent realm which reveals itself to a critical inspection 
to be nothing but the naive hypostatization of certain logical and 
mathematical concepts, and their consequent deprivation of any 
objective meaning or truth. 

Now accorcUng to Cassirer this ideal of mathematical knowl- 
edge is not only self-contradictoryj it directly conflicts with the 

“ 'ICant und the modente Mathematik,*’ Kmutuiten, vol XII, 45 (1907) 
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plainest posable evidenoe> namely, the progressive character 
which the long history of that science reveals as its most out- 
standing feature. Every important advance in mathematics, 
from the earliest times down to the immediate present, involves 
both an extension and a deepening or enrichment of funda- 
mental concepts, and their progressive liberation from what 
have conclusively shown themselves to be toctraneous sensuous 
connotations. “Just as the field of rational numbers is broadened 
by gradual steps of thought into the continuous totality of real 
numbers, so, by a series of intellectual transformations, does the 
space of sense pass into the infinite, continuous, homogeneous 
and conceptual space of geometry . . — ^illustrative examples 
which could be repeated ad natiseam in confirmation of this 
view of the continuing ‘creative advance’ of mathematical 
thought. 

Hence arises for Cassirer a question which the symbolic logi- 
dans, in their blindness, blandly ignore, namely how is this 
creative advance possible^ how, in epistemological terms, can 
it be justified to reason, and how, more precisely, is it to be 
described? 

In the case of the physical sdences answers to such questions 
are compaiatively easy to come by, the only difficult logical 
problem being that of the doser determination of the nature of 
induction. But in common with many, perhaps most contempo- 
rary logidans, Cassirer denies a rdle to induction in the mathe- 
matical sdences. True, he apparently does not share the vulgar 
prejudice or presupposition dominating the thinking of so many 
authorities on this matter, namely, that there is some necessary 
connection between induction and spedfic experimental tech- 
niques confined to certain natural sdences, so that it is dog^ 
matically and arbitrarily settled beforehand that where there U 
no experimentation of ffie sort in question, neither can there be 
any induction. Rather Casdrer excludes induction (and an- 
alogy!) from mathematical inference, on the ground that, 
whereas the former “proceeds from the particular to the uni- 
versal . . . [and] attempts to unite hypothetically into a whole 
a plurality of individu^ facts observed as particulars without 

^SabsUmcM at$d Fuaeuff»i P 
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necessary connection,” the latter proceeds always from “the 
law of connection,” which serves as “the original basis by virtue 
of which the individual case can be determined in its meaning.*’ 
In other words, “the conditions of the whole system are pre~ 
determined, and all specialization can only be reached by adding 
a new factor as a limiting determination while maintaining these 
conditions,”” In sum, mathematical inference always “proceeds 
from the properties of the connection to those of the objects 
connected, from the serial principle to the members of the 
series,” and never in the reverse order. 

One minor but nevertheless interesting point included in the 
preceding general statement may appropriately be mentioned 
here before proceeding to a more detailed study of this concep- 
tion of mathematical inference. The symbolic logicians never 
tire of proclaiming it as an ideal of their procedure that “all of 
pure mathematics” can (or should) be shown to follow de- 
ductively from a certain set of primitives — ^primitive or un- 
defined ideas, primitive propositions or postulates, and the like. 
Nothing not explicitly included or provided for m this founda- 
tional nexus is to be permitted entry into the subsequent un- 
foldment or ‘development* of the series of logico-mathematical 
propositions. Otherwise the purely analytical or tautological 
nature of those propositions might easily become infected with 
a ‘synthetic* impurity I Cassirer, on the other hand, realistically 
points to the actual practice of mathematidans, and shows con- 
clusively that their practice never conforms to any such extrane- 
ously imposed ideal. In fact, quite the contrary is the case. Only 
by and in so &r as modifications and speafications not explidtly 
provided for or foreseen in the formulation of the foundational 
nexus, but deliberately introduced at certain stages as new facts 
or limiting determinations, as the deduction proceeds, can the 
special cases or conclusions, in which the procedure character- 
istically issues, be derived. To employ the same simple example 
utilized earlier in this exposition from the general equation of 
the second degree, the equations of such conics as the ellipse, 
the parabola, etc., could never be derived simply by the ana- 
lytical ‘development* of that equation. On the contrary, such 
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special cases can be derived from the general equation only by 
introducing limitations not explicitly contemplated in the for- 
mulation of that equation, and not formally connected with it in 
any way. In this sense they are added from without, somewhat 
as the minor premise is added to the major premise in the tra- 
ditional syllogism j tile only restrictions on this typical deductive 
procedure being such as are prescribed by the basic laws of 
thought themselves. 

This is not, however, the major factor in mathematical de- 
duction. It will be recalled that one main epistemological thesis 
of Cassirer’s aitical idealism is that the creative, synthetic ac- 
tivity of thought displays itself in the positing or generating 
of relations; and, as was indicated above, it is in terms of this 
thesis that he construes all sdentific reasoning. Thus the prob- 
lem of the ^possibility’ of mathematics, as one progressive 
science among others, may be more definitely characterized as 
the problem of determining the rationale, the logical ^go,’ so to 
speak, of that process in the special field in question. 

At this point the Kantian doctrine that mathematical reason- 
ing proceeds by means of the 'construction’ of its objects, either 
in intuition or imagination, reveals its positive significance for 
Cassirer. Not that he 'riews the reference to intuition or imagi- 
nation as the important ^or in that conception; for what 
matbematirian does not realize that such limitations on his 
creative activity have long ance been transcended; and does 
not Cassirer himself, on every appropriate occasion, proclaim 
the liberation of mathematics from reliance on sensuous or per- 
ceptual guides as one of the greatest intellectual triumphs of 
recent times? Rather what on this view is of permanent worth in 
the Kantian doctrine is the emphasis upon construction as a typi- 
cal mode of procedure; only the construction must be under- 
stood in a purely ideal sense, and as carried out by pure thought, 
independently of experience. And here again, as so frequently 
happens, Cassirer turns to Lribniz, rather tiian to Kant, for 
further insight, for more positive guidance, in developing his 
own ideas. To put it very briefly, it is by means of what Leibniz 
called real, causal, or genetic definitions, that, according to Cas- 
sirer, the ideal constructions characteristic of mathematical de- 
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duction are carried through. Such definitions, which Cassirer 
regards as perhaps the nvost striking exemplification of the pro- 
ductivity of thought, serve in effect as rules or laws for the 
construction of specific mathematical objects, or complexes of 
such objects. For the traditional definition of a circle, for ex- 
ample, in terms of genus, speaes, and differentia, Leibniz would 
substitute a definition revealing its ‘'mode of generation,” and 
similarly for the definition of parallel lines and of all such 
mathematical constructs. 

No doubt these and the other specimens Leibniz offers of 
this type of definition are rather too elementary, too empirical, 
to be wholly convincing as samples of purely ideal construc- 
tions, but Cassiier maintains that the principle involved can 
easily be generalized in such a way as to bring out its full sig- 
nificance.'* At all events, in presenting his proposed new type of 
definition, Cassirer points out that Leibniz envisaged it as an 
instrumentality for combatting two erroneous tendencies preva- 
lent in the logical theories of his time, tendencies, which, as 
Cassirer maintains, still confuse fundWental issues in con- 
temporary logic. 

The first of these tendencies is nominalism — ^the Hobbesian 
doctrine that all definitions are merely nominal. It needs no 
dting of names to confirm the fact that this doctrine is enthu»- 
siastically fostered by many logicians of the present time. And 
nominalism in this respect inevitably leads on to the sweeping 
conclusion that mathematics in its entirety is nothing but a sym- 
bolic techiuque, a manipulation of conventional symbols, which 
as such is devoid of objective import, and in respect to which it is 
nonsense to talk of truth. The “freedom” of mathematics is 
hereby purchased at the heavy expense of its renunciation of all 
claims to yielding knowledge of the real world. Consistency in 
the formulation and application of conventional rules of an 
empty symbolism is all that remains. 

The second erroneous tendency is in a sense antithetical to the 
preceding, in that it hypostatizes ideas, endows them with a 

** See the article, *'Kant und die modeme Mathematik,” and alio Lnbnt^ System 
in semen wsssenseAaftlkien GrssmOegen, 108 ff., and FMesnfhse der sytnbelisehets 
Forenen, Pt III, Ch IV. 
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quaa-ontological status, and attributes to them ^being’ in a 
transcendent realm quite apart from human experience. On this 
view, the sole test of the reality of an idea is its abstract possi- 
bility of being thought in complete abstraction from any ques- 
tion as to its actual realization in experience, its epistemological 
functioning. Adoption of this doctrine commits one to the ^copy’ 
theory of truth, reduces thought to the r 81 e of a passive spec- 
tator, and sets up an impassable barrier, a dualism, between the 
world of ideas and the factual world — ^between truths of reason 
and truths of matter of fact. Finally it should be emphasized 
that neither of these tendenries has anything to do with the 
actual science of mathematics as such, but is instead the product, 
pure and simple, of abstract, gratuitously a priort theorizing. 

Thus, according to Leibniz’s distinguished commentator and 
disciple, these two equally untenable lines of thought, far from 
providing a satisfactory foundation for the formation of mathe- 
matical concepts, succeed only in setting up an empty scafFolding 
of formal consistency and abstract possibility. Through the 
instrumentality of the causal or genetic definition, on the other 
hand, thought can produce out of its own creative, synthetic 
resources, all that is so conspicuously lacking in the rejected 
doctrines — such at least is C^sirer’s profound conviction. To 
define the circle — ^to revert to this simple eirample — as a plain 
curve, so constituted that it encloses a maximum area within a 
given perimeter, is merely a matter of words, which leaves it 
doubtful whether there actually be such a curve, and, even in 
case this question can be answered affirmatively, it still renuuns 
open to doubt whether the prescribed condition be fulfilled by 
just the one sort of curve. Such doubts can be stilled if and only 
if a fully determinate ‘'mode of generation” can be specified, 
and if the desired characteristics can be shown to be actually 
produced by this mode of generation by a rigorous deductive 
proof. In this wise, according to Cassirer, the definition may 
truly be said to generate the object in question out of its con- 
stituent elements. And what is true in this simple case holds 
true (so Cassirer maintains) of mathematics generally. Always 
and everywhere the necessary and suffident prerequisite to the 
formation of mathematical concepts, and to the ascription to 
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them of definite contents, shows itself to be the same. What 
Cassirer calls a genetic definition may on occasion (he points 
out) find more detailed embodiment in a set of asdoms or 
postulates, especially where not a specific object but a whole 
branch of mathematics — ^multi-dimensional geometry, the 
theory of groups — ^is in question. But in any case, the creative 
synthesis, involving one or more elementary structural ele- 
ments, and producing out of these elements, by means of the 
generating relations embodied m the definitional nexus, the 
whole contextual content of the field in question, is what char- 
acterizes the differentia of mathematical Inference as such. 

Now It can hardly be denied that Cassirer’s critiasms of 
fashionable tendenaes in contemporary logic — such as the nom- 
inalistic theory of definitions, the thesis that mathematical pro- 
positions are analytical or tautological, and the static concepion 
of deduction— are well-founded and that his own contrasting 
views on these matters are much nearer the truth. His basic 
contention, moreover, that mathematics is a progressive science, 
shating with the other sciences the common search for, and at- 
tainment of objective knowledge, is one of those truisms which 
too many contemporaries, in their over-zealous preoccupation 
with symbolic techniques as such, have seemingly lost from 
view. The question remains, however, whether, on the basis of 
Cas^rer’s own theory of the formation of mathematical con- 
cepts, the 'possibility’ of mathematics, in the sense just de- 
scribed, can be fully accounted for. As already pointed out, in 
spite of his opposition to abstract formalism in certain important 
respects, Cassirer nevertheless concurs nwth such a line of 
thought in other equally dedsive respects. He concurs, for ex- 
ample, in holding that mathematics is nothing but a prolonga- 
tion of formal logic, differing only in the somewhat more 
restricted range of its assertions, and also in the vndely preva- 
lent view that mathematical inference, unlike inference in other 
fields, is purely deductive in character. And these two doctrines 
imply the strictly » friori character of the propositions in both 
logic and mathematics, in the anti-Kantian, rationalistic sense of 
that word. 

Nevertheless a close study of such a work as Suhstatteg an4 
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Function will reveal highly significant evidence pointing in an- 
other direction. So sincere is the author’s desire to let the 
historical record speak for itself, uncolored by his peisonal pre- 
dilections, that he actually succeeds, to a remarkable degree, in 
allowing that recoid to bear witness directly opposed to all of 
those formalistic tenets. Both arithmebc and geometry, he is at 
pains to emphasize, developed from humble beginnings in com- 
mon sense experience, and both numerical and spatial concepts 
were for long encumbered with all sorts of sensuous connota- 
tions. In mathematics, quite as in the other sciences, more 
general principles had to wait upon the acquisition and analysis 
of particular facts] and the more general principles, in turn, 
led to the discovery of other particular facts, which, again in 
turn, led to the foimation of still more general principles — such 
is the plain historical recoid, as faithfully presented by Cassirer 
himself, there for all who have eyes to read. Yet in every other 
science this doubly reciprocal relationship between particulars 
and universals is held to exemphfy and to depend upon the co- 
^ operative procedures of induction and deduction; and no one 
more persuasively than Cassirer himself insists upon the in- 
separability of these two aspects of scientific inference — -in every 
other science except mathematics! 

Why the excepAon^ Why refuse to designate by the same 
name a procedure so obviously the same in eveiy significant 
respect] why refuse the name of induction to a procedure in 
mathematics which would undoubtedly be called by that name, 
if pursued in any other depaitraent of human knowledge? Or 
why, save for some extraordinarily compelling reason, adhere 
to or postulate a theory of mathematical inference which not 
only runs counter to the whole history of that special science, 
but renders impossible a consistent logical theory of scientific 
inference in general? This is surely a question definitely de- 
manding an answer] a question that only stares one the more 
fully in the face the more persistently it is ignored by the vast 
majority of logicians. Every logician construes reasoning by 
analogy as an essential and characteristic instrument of inductive 
generalization] histories of mathematics are full of examples 
of reasoning by analogy; yet the obvious conclusion is not 
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drawn. New mathematical theories are evolved to embrace and. 
systematize under a set of common principles various particular 
theorems and topics hitherto regarded as unrelated or inde- 
pendent — so Cassirer, like every other historian, repeatedly 
points out. Precisely the same result attained in any other sdence 
would be held up as a typical product of inductive reasoning, 
yet in the special case of mathematics no one seems to be willing 
to conceive that it could possibly call for a modification of the 
hallowed doctrine that mathematical inference is purely deduc- 
tive. Could any more conspicuous example of Bacon’s “Idols 
of the Tribe” easily be found? And — observe well! — ^it is, in the 
last analysis, predsely and solely because of the uncritical ac- 
ceptance of this doctrine that certain puzzling (not to say in- 
soluble) epistemological problems with regard to the nature 
and import of mathematical knowledge rise up to plague $0 
many contemporary logicians. 

It would be grossly un&ir, of course, to criticize Cassirer 
alone in this connection; the point is, rather, that by his clear 
presentation of the historical evidence he supplies all the requi- 
site material to overthrow that prevalent but one-sided theory 
of mathematical inference, whidi is actually merely the conse- 
quence of unjustified epistemological presuppositions, and 
which so blindly ignores such abundant and conclusive evidence 
to the contrary. 

What these presuppositions are, and that they are indeed un- 
justified, It will not, perhaps, be too difficult to discover, once 
attention is turned in their direction. At bottom, it will be found, 
there is httle save verbal terminology, and sometimes scarcely 
even that, to distinguish Cassirer’s critical idealism from lines 
of thought he vigorously opposes, so far as this important matter 
is concerned. 

Who, for example, is the author of the assertion that “the 
matheirmtidan ne^ not concern himself with the particular 
being or intrinsic nature of his points, lines, and planes, . . . 
on the contrary, a ^point’ merely “has to be something that satis- 
fies our axioms?” Not Cassirer, though (as noted above) he sa}^ 
the same thing in other words, but Bertrand Russell.’” And who 

* Introiuetion to Mathematical Fhthsofhyf 59 . ‘ ' 
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declares that in mathematics “a field of free and universal 
activity is disclosed, in which thought transcends all limits of 
the ‘given’,” in that “the objects which we consider . . . have 
only an i^al being?” Not Beitrand Russell, but Cassirer.” 
True, according to Russell thought merely discovers the sub- 
sisting essences of this ideal, tians-empirical realm j whereas 
according to Cassirer thought actively creates those universal, 
thus generating its own world out of its own internal resources. 
Nevertheless both thinkers emphasize equally the complete 
“liberation” of thought from all experientially imposed limita- 
tions.*^ 

The fact that Cassirer presents such a telling criticism of 
Russellian epistemology, m this regard, cannot be allowed to 
obscure the complementary fact that predsely analogous ob- 
jections may be urged against his own epistemology. Surely 
‘discovery’ is no more a pure metaphor, as apphed to the role 
of thought in knowledge, than is ‘creation.’** In plain language, 
the relation of mathematics to logic is equally close, and the 
separation of mathematical concepts from experience is equally 
complete, whichever metaphor may be used to characterize the 
actual functioning of thought. On no other grounds can it be 
explained why Cassirer explidtly recognizes that he as well as 
Russell hag to show how mathematical concepts, originally con- 
strued as non-experiential and purely logical in origin, can yet 
be ‘applied’ so directly and efPectivdy to the solution of em- 
pincd problems. To insist upon the inseparability of mathemat- 
ics and formal logic is if so facto to cut mathematics ofiF from 
all essential connection with experience; and to insist, with 
Cassirer, that nevertheless mathematical knowledge is as ob- 
jective as all other scientific knowledge, because, forsooth, all 
truth is literally created by thinking, is tfso facto to reduce 
sdentific truth as such to formal consistency within a closed 

^ Sttbitmet mfd Function^ x 1%, 

" The hoetile critic would be tempted to express the same idea in rather ditferent 
term^ to the effect that the **bberation’* in question actually amounts to a confine* 
meat of thought within the four valla of an a friw formalism. 

’*Cf. the present writer^ PMwfMcil PtesuppostUons of Mathem^Hcdl 
L^g§c Cha. Ill — on thia point, and also for a remarkable similarity between 
the viewi of Joiiah Royce and Caaalrer on such matters. 
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circle of ideas — the whole world, in Schopenhauerian language, 
is my idea — and objectivity (as Russell has somewhere justly 
observed) must be construed, in the last analysis, as merely a 
species of subjectivity. 

There is, however, here as in other contexts, another tend- 
ency, or another phase of Cassirer’s thought, which sharply 
conflicts with such abstract rationalism. For above everything 
else he insists on the essential continuity of scientific thought 
in general, and of mathematical thought in particular. And, 
although carrying on a persistent warfare against all species of 
empiricism and positivism, he at the same time emphatically 
maintains that it is the prime function of sciendfic laws and 
general mathematical formulas alike to render the ‘particulars’ 
— particular scientific facts, or specific mathematical truths — 
intelligible, by incorporating them in a concrete systematic 
nexus. Apart from such a nexus, he insists, neither particulars 
nor universals have any meaning. Even in the case of mathe- 
matics, he seems to argue, the construction of concepts does not 
take place in complete abstraction from perceptually given and 
intuitively apprehended data, though it does of course involve, 
from the very beginning, an attempt to free those concepts more 
and more, not from their roots in experience as such, but rather 
simply from irrelevant, transitory, and merely sensuous con- 
notations.” The historical accuracy of this contention cannot be 
denied, and neither can its epistemological significance be over- 
emphasized. 

The point is that in mathematics, just as in all other sciences, 
new concepts and new theories are evolved in the process of 
seeking a solution to some hitherto recalcitrant problem in- 
herited from an earlier stage in the development of the science. 
These new concepts and theories usually represent the end 
product of a long and arduous labor of preparation, of trial 
and error} and their significance is measured, not merely by 
reference to the particular problem or problems they solve, but 
also in terms of the enrichment of meaning they bestow upon 
prenously accepted concepts and theories. As Cassirer so well 
says, 

dsr iymboltschw I1I| 4^^^* 
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the unity and self-suiBciency of the mathematical method depends upon 
the feet that the creative, generative procedure to which the science 
owes its origin, never comes to an end at any given point, but displays 
itself in ever new foims, and in this wise maintains itself foievei as one 
and the same, as an indestructible totab^.** 

What is of decisive significance here is that within the saence 
of mathematics itself (quite as in every other scaence) there is, 
on such a view, what may be called an immanent logic, which 
carries the science forward on its own momentum. The history 
of mathematics in its entirety is nothing less than a standing 
repudiation of any and all attempts to ‘deduce’ its fundamental 
concepts and theories from any fixed and arbitrary set of formal 
postulates and definitions. For that matter logical principles, 
as such, differ absolutely, both in nature and function, from the 
premises or other foundations of any given science — such at 
least is one lesson plainly taught by the transcendental logic of 
Kant. And on the other hand, the only lo^c mathematics (or 
any other science) needs or uses, in the course of its own pro- 
gressive development, resides in those logical principles accord- 
ing to vohtchf but not pom uohkhy mathematical reasoning pro- 
ceeds. In the very nature of the case, the foundations of no 
science are properly to be described as logical; for the good and 
sufficient reason that it is their proper function to define or 
determine (and this means progressively to redefine), not the 
method, but the general nature of the content, the subject- 
matter, of the science in question. If it be true, as everyone 
acknowledges it to be, that the elementary content of mathe- 
matics was supplied by, or taken from crude experience, then it 
is equally true and undeniable that the whole history of the 
science must logically be regarded as an account of the prease 
way in which that first crude material has been (as Cassirer is 
fond of repeating) elaborated, refined, enriched in meaning, 
and increased in extent. It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that an enormous burden of proof rests upon the shoulders of 
anyone trying to maintain any other thesis — proof which would 
not only have to disregard all the historical evidence, but run 
. directly counter to it. 

* Of. «»*., 469 . 
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Thus it is only as an inevitable consequence o£ the quixotic 
endeavor to base mathematics on formal logic, that the self-* 
stultifying thesis that the science has absolutely no content can 
be understood, and that the insoluble problem of the ‘applica- 
tion’ of mathematical concepts rises up to plague both saentists 
and philosophers On the idew clearly implicit in Cassirer’s 
emphasis on the continuity and progressive character of mathe- 
matical knowledge, on the other hand, no such aitihcial prob- 
lems can arise, for the good and sufficient reason that on that 
view mathematics has never entirely lost contact with experi- 
ence. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the true import of the dictum 
proclaimed by Cassirer himself, along with so many other 
authorities, that no other meaning is to be ascribed to any 
mathematical concept (even to such as seem most empirical, 
such as the solids of geometry), than that contained in and pre- 
scribed by the basic postulates and definitions? Docs not this 
fundamental methodological pnndple render any reference 
to experience logically inoperative and purely incidental? No 
matter what the whole previous history of mathematics says or 
implies, who can deny that such is the state of afFairs at the 
present time? 

But surely the answers to these questions are not far to seek. 
The phrase ‘no other meaning than that prescribed by the basic 
postulates’ means just what it says} and it does not say that no 
meaning whatsoever is to be ascribed to such basic concepts and 
propositions. For that matter, predsely the same assertion, 
tatis mutandis, may be made concermng the basic concepts and 
definitions of any science — biology, for example — , for pre- 
dsely herein lies the only justification for calhng them ‘basic.’ 
That such an assertion lends itself to misinterpretation to the 
effect that ‘no other meaning’ means ‘no meaning at all’ has, 
however, unfortunately revealed itself to be the case. It is true, 
of course, that the only experience immediately and directly 
relevant to mathematics at any given stage is the highly ab- 
stract experience represented, in the main, by what the next 
preceding stage of the saence has made of space, number, and 
the like; just as, in physics, the only directly relevant experience 
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is what the next preceding stage of that saence has made of 
space-time, the constitution of the atom, and the like. No de- 
veloped sdence ever falls back upon the crude experience of the 
^plain man,’ for the purpose of verifying or testing its concepts 
and theories; comparatively lai'ely does it do so, indeed, even 
in the most elementary laboratory work of the undergraduate. 
In all cases the experience really in question is that which both 
insures the continuity of scientific knowledge and provides the 
material essential for further progress. It goes without saying 
that experience, in such contexts, is restricted to what is lelevant 
to the science in question; and, just as the mathematician ab- 
stracts from all or most of the fhy^tcal properties, attributes, 
and relations of things, so the physicist abstracts from all of the 
properties, attributes, and relations of things, other than such as 
logically come within his purview as a physicist.*® But just as 
physics yields genuine knowledge of the real world only because 
it does not abstract from all properties, attributes, and relations, 
precisely the same is true, mutatis mutartdiSf of mathematics — 
a feet which disposes of all those problems concerning the appli- 
cation of mathematics to experience, as neither the theories of 
Russell noi even those of Cassirer himself are able to do. More- 
over, it is only because, and to the extent that this is so, as Kant 
plainly intimated, that its ^possibility’ as a science can be under- 
stood. What Cassirer says so well of mathematical symbols, 
namely that they are nei^er meaningless signs, as some would 
argue, no mundane instrumentalities for communication with a 
transcendent realm of hypostatized ideas, as others suggest, but 
are rather explicative of meamngs immanent in mathematical 
thought, is cfircctly to the point in this connection. And for this 
very reason, if for no others, a calculus of relations, conceived 
as a branch of formal symbolic logic, is just as Impotent, and for 
strictly analogous reasons, as the so-called subject-predicate 
logic, with respect to the generation of the synthetic concepts 
and judgments of mathematics. 

In the light of the preceding discussion it would seem that 
much the same observation applies to Cassirer’s theory of math- 

" Sae the praent writei’a article entitled “Caitirer veraui Roaaell,” in PJUhiofky 
of Seiene»,Voi X,no 3 (July, 1943), 174. 
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etnatical concepts, with respect to its relation to contemporary 
symbolic logic, that commentators apply to Kant’s transcen- 
dental logic, with respect to its relation to traditional formal 
logic. That is to say, it is rather in spite of misleading associa- 
tions and entanglements with abstract formalism than because 
of any positive guidance accruing from such a souice, that Cas- 
sirer, like Kant before him, has accomplished so much of solid 
and enduring worth. 

Haroi.d R. Smart 

Sacs School op PHiLoaopuy 
CoftNBLL University 
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CASSIRER’S PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE AND 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

T he following lemarks* on the rdafaon between Cassirer’s 
views on the development of science and the recent history 
of psychology are the expression of a peison who has always 
felt the deep gratitude of a student to his teacher. 

During the period from 1910, when, as a graduate student, 
I listened to the lectures of the then *^Pthatdocent** Cassirer, 
to 1946, psychology has undergone a series of major changes 
related to basic issues of Behaviorism, Gestalt psychology, Psy- 
choanalysis, Field Theory and the present problem of an in- 
tegrated social science. The experiment has reached out from 
“psycho-physics” into any number of areas including motiva- 
tion, personality, and sodal psychology. The mathematical 
problems of representing psychological fields and treating data 
statistically have proceeded step by step to new levels. Tech- 
niques of interviewing, observation, and other forms of fact- 
finding have grown into a rich and well-established method- 
ology. The scientific infant of 1910, which had hardly cut his 
cord to mother philosophy and was looking with astonished eyes 
and an uneasy heart to the grown-up sciences, not knowing 
whether he should try to copy them or whether he ought to 
follow his own line — ^this scientific infant has perhaps not yet 
fully developed into maturity, but has certidnly reached a stage 
of strength and progress which makes the psychologies of 1910 
and 1946 rather different entities. Still, throughout this period, 
scarcely a year passed when 1 did not have speafic reason to 

^ Some sections of thu paper are also publi^ed in Lewin> lCurt> ^^robleou of 
Group Dynamics and the Integ^ration of Social Sciences I. Social Egailibcia.” 
Human Relai$ons (1947) Vol I. 
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acknowledge the help which Cassirer’s views on the nature of 
saence and research offered. 

The value of Cassirer’s philosophy for psychology lies, I feel, 
less in his treatment of speafic problems of psychology-~al- 
though his contribution in this field and particularly his recent 
contributions are of great interest — ^than in his analysis of the 
methodology and concept-formation of the natural sciences 

To me these decades of rapid scientific growth of psychology 
and of the social sciences in general have provided test after 
teat for the correctness of most of the ideas on science and sden- 
tific development expressed in his Suistanzbegtlff wtd Funk~ 
tiomiegfiff. Since the primitive discussions of the psychologists 
of 1910 about whether or not psychology ought to try to include 
not only qualitative but also quantitative data, and Cassiieris 
general discussions of the pioblem of quality and quantity — ^up 
to the present problems of research in personality, such as the 
treatment of biographical data, and Cassirer’s discussion of the 
interdependence of “historical” and “systematic” problems — ^ 
1 have felt with increasing strength the power and productivity 
of his basic approach to science. 

It is not easy to point in Cassirer’s work to a spedfic concept 
or any specific statement which provides a striking new insight 
and solves a previously insoluble problem Still, as “participant 
observer” of the recent history of psychology, 1 may be per- 
mitted to state that Cassirer’s approach seems to me a most 
illuminating and constructive help for making those decisions 
about methods and about the direction of the next stqp, upon 
which It depends whether a conaete piece of research will be a 
substantial contribution to a living sdence or a well polished 
container of nothing. 

I. Theory of Science and Empirical Research 

The relation between logic and theory of sdence on the one 
hand and the progress of empirical sdence on the other is not 
a simple one and is not easily transformed into a mutually pro- 
ductive state of affdlrs. 

Since Kant philosophers have tried more or less successfully 
to avoid telling the empirical sdentist what he “ought” to do or 
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not to do. They have learned, with a few exceptions, to regard 
saence as an object they should study rather than rule. This 
laudable and necessary removal of philosophy from the authori- 
tarian place of the boss or the judge over science has led to a 
tendency of eliminating all "practical” relations between phi- 
losophy and the empirical sciences, including the perhaps pos- 
sible and fruitful position of philosophy as a consultant to 
science. As the scientist tries to progress into the eternal frontier 
of the unknown, he faces highly complex and intricate problems 
of methods, concepts, and theory formation. It would seem 
natural that he should turn to the philosophical study of the 
nature of science for information and help on the method- 
ological and conceptual aspects of the pressing problems he is 
trying to solve. 

There are certain lines along which such help might be forth- 
coming and certain dangers involved in the all around co- 
operation of scientists and philosophers on the theory and prac- 
tice of such an “applied theory of sdence.” To start with the 
latter: as a rule, the philosopher can hardly be expected to have 
the detailed knowledge of an active research worker in a speafic 
branch of an empirical science. As a rule, therefore, he should 
not be eiqiected to make direct contributions to empirical 
theories. The tragi-comic happening of half a decade ago, when 
a certain group of philosophers tried to revive good old classical 
behaviorism just after it had fulfilled its usefulness for psy- 
chology and was happily dying, should be a warning against 
such inappropriate overstepping of boundaries. On the other 
hand, such danger should not minimize the essential advantages 
which a closer cohperation between the philosopher and the 
scientist should offer to both. 

wAs &r as I can see, there are two mam lines along which 
valuable and more than acadental help for the empirical and 
particularly the social sciences may emerge from a doser rela- 
tion to philosophy. One has to do with mathematical logic, the 
other with comparative theory of sdence. 

The development of mathematical logic has proceeded con- 
siderably beyond what Cassirer had to offer Mathematical logic 
seems to provide a frtutful possibility of assistance for spedfic 
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problems o( measurement for basic mathematical questions re- 
garding qualitative and quantitative data, for general mathema- 
tical problems of lepresenting social and psychological fields, 
and so on. The insight provided by mathematical logic could 
probably have avoided some of the past headaches and should 
be of considerable potential assistance to the social scientist in the 
coming period of the quantitative measurement of social forces. 

Mathematical logic has, hoyrever, not been of much avail 
and, in my judgment, is not likely to be of much avail for 
guiding the psychologist or soaal scientist through certain other 
major methodological perplexities. 

The logician is accustomed to deal with problems of correct 
conclusions or other aspects of science and concepts which are 
^'timeless,” which hold as much for the physics of Copernicus as 
for modern physics. These problems are doubtless of great 
interest to the research-worker. They make up, however, only 
a small section of the problems of scientific strategy which are 
the concern of the daily struggle of progressing into the un- 
known. The main problems, which the scientist has to face and 
for which he has to find a solution, are inevitably bound to the 
particular state of development of his science, even if they are 
problems of method rather than content. 

It is unrealistic and unproductive for an empirical scientist to 
approach problems of scientific method and procedure in a way 
which does not take cognizance of the basic fact that, to be 
effective, scientific methods have to be adjusted to the specific 
state of afifaiis at a given time. This holds for the techniques 
of fect-finding, for the process of conceptualization and theoriz- 
ing, in short, for more or less all aspects of research. Research 
is the art of taking the next step. Methods and concepts, which 
may represent a revolutionary progress today, may be outmoded 
tomorrow. Can the philosopher gain insight into the develop- 
ment of science in a way useful for these vital time-bound 
aspects of scientific labor^ 

The logician may be inclined to place these problems outside 
the realm of a theory of sdence. He may be inclined to view 
them not as philosophical problems but as questions which 
should be dealt with by historians. Doubtless the researcher is 
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deeply influenced by the culture in tvhich he lives and by its 
technical and economic facilities. Not these problems of cultural 
history, however, are in question when the social psychologist 
has to make up his mind whether or not “experiments with 
groups” are scientifically meaningful, or what piocedure he may 
follow for developing better concepts of personality, of leader- 
ship, or of other aspects of group life. Not historical, but con- 
ceptual and methodological problems are to be answered, ques- 
tions about what is scientifically right or wrong, adequate or 
inadequate, although this correctness may be specific to a special 
developmental stage of a science and may not hold for a pre- 
vious or a later stage. In other words, the term “scientific de- 
velopment” refers to levels of scientific maturity, to levels of 
concepts and theories in the sense of philosophy rather than of 
human history or psychology. 

It is this approach to science as emerging systems of theorems 
and concepts to which Cassirer has contributed so much. When- 
ever Cassirer cfiscusses science, he seems to percdve both the 
permanent characteristics of scientific systems and procedures 
and the specific conceptual form. 

Philosophy of science can come to an insight into the nature 
of science only by studying science. It is, therefore, m permanent 
danger of making the science of the past a prototype for all 
sdence and of making past methodology the standard by which 
to measure what saentific methods “ought” to be used or not 
to be used. Cassirer has in most cases successfully avoided this 
danger by looking at the scientific mehods of the past in the way 
in which the reseaich-worker at that time would perceive them. 
He discloses the basic character of science as the eternal attempt 
to go beyond what is regarded saentifically accessible at any 
specific time. To proceed beyond the limitations of a given level 
of knowledge the researcher, as a rule, has to break down 
methodological taboos which condemn as “unscientific^* or “il- 
logical” the very methods or concepts which later on prove to 
be basic for the next major progress. Cassirer has shown how 
this step by step revolution of what is “sdentificaUy permis- 
sible” dominates the development of mathematics, physics, and 
chenustry throughout their history. 
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A second reason why I feel Cassirer’s approach Is so valuable 
to the social scientist is his compaiatlve procedure. Although 
Cassirer has not fully developed what might be called a system- 
atic comfaratvoe theory of the sciences, he took important steps 
in this direction. His treatment of mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry, of historical and systematic disciplines is essentially 
of a comparative nature. Cassirer shows an unusual ability to 
blend the analysis of general characteristics of scientific method- 
ology with the analysis of a specific branch of science. It is this 
ability to reveal the general rule in an example, without de- 
stroying the specific characteristics of a paiticular discipline at a 
given stage of development, which makes the compaiative treat- 
ment of some branches of mathematics and of the natural 
sciences so illuminating for research in the social sciences. This 
comparative appioach opens the way to a perception of similari- 
ties between different sciences and between apparently un- 
related questions within the same science. 

We shall discuss here only one type of problem as an example 
of the structural similarities between the conceptual problems 
of the present social sciences and problems of mathematics and 
the physical sciences at certain stages of development, namely 
that of ‘‘existence.” 

2 . The Problem of “Existence” in an Empirical Science 

Arguments about “existence” may seem metaphysical in 
nature and may therefore not be expected to be raised in 
empirical sciences. Actually, however, opinions about existence 
or non-existence are quite common m the empirical sciences and 
have greatly influenced sdentific development in both a positive 
and a negative way. Labelling something as “non-existing” is 
equivalent to declaring it “out of bounds” for the sdentist. 
Attributing “existence” to an item automatically makes it a duty 
of the scientist to consider this item as an object of research; it 
includes the necessity of considering its properties as “facts,” 
which cannot be neglected in the total system of theories; 
finally, it implies that the terms by which one refers to the item 
are accepted as sdentific “concepts” (rather than regarded as 
“mere words”). 
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The problem of “eMstencc” is, therefore, one of the most 
illuminating examples for the way in which facts, concepts, and 
methods are closdy interdependent aspects of an empirical 
science. To demonstrate the way in which this interdependence 
is functioning in every phase of science is the central theme of 
this aspect of Cassirer*s philosophy. 

Cassirer follows the steps by which mathematics is gradually 
transformed. Geometry and the theory of numbers, for instance, 
changes from a study of separate forms or entities, which are to 
be described and analysed one by one — with the objective of 
finding “permanent properties’^ — ^into a discipline which deals 
with problems of interr^tions and transformatioi^.* 

Geometry, as the theory of invariants, treats certain unchangeable rela- 
tions, hut this unchangeableness cannot be defined unless we understand, 
as its conceptual background, certain fundamental changes relative to 
which they hold The unchanging geometrical properties are not such 
m and for themselves, but only in relation to a system of possible trans- 
formations that we implicitly assume. Constancy and change thus appear 
as thoroughly correlative moments, definable only through each other.’ 

In physics an equivalent change occurs on the basis of an 
increasingly close interdependence of feet finding and theory. 

It has been shown, m opposition to the traditional logical doctrine, that 
the coutse of the mathematical construction of concepts is defined by the 
procedures of the eonstruetion of sgnes, Wc have not been concerned 
with separating out the common element from a |duralily of similar im- 
pressions but with establishing a principle by which their diversity should 
appear. The unity of the concept has not been found in a fixed group of 
properties, but in the rule, which represents the mere diversi^ as a 
sequence of elements according to law.’ 

In truth, no physicist experiments and measures with the particular 
instrument that he has sensibly before his eyes, but he substitutes for it 
an ideal instrument in thought, from which all accidental defects, such 
as necessarily belong to the particular instrument, are excluded. For 
example, if we measure the intensity of an electric current ly a tangent- 
compass, then the observations, which we make first with a concrete 

* Subsume* uni Funeuon (Swabey tr.), 6 t, 

* Ibid, 901 wording dianged by K. Lewin, m line with Geiman original, 

*Ibid, i4«. 
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apparatus, must be 1 elated and earned over to a general geometrical 
model, before they ate physically applicable. We substitute for a coppei 
wire of a definite strength a stiictly geometiical ciiclc without bieadth, 
m place of the steel of the magnetic needle, which has a certain magni- 
tude and form, we substitute an infinitely small, hoiizontal magnetic 
axis, which can be moved without fnction atound a vertical axisj and 
it is the totali^ of these transformations, which peimits us to carry the 
observed deflection of the magnetic needle into the geneial theoretical 
formula of the strength of the current, and thus to deteimine the value 
of the latter The collections, which we make and must necessaiily make 
with the use of evciy ph3rsicai instrument, are themselves a woik of 
mathematical theoiy , to exclude these lattei, is to deprive the observation 
itself of Its meaning and value.' 

Until relatively recently psychology, sociology, and anthro- 
pology were dominated by a methodology which regarded 
science as a process of “collecting facts.” This methodology 
showed all the earmarks of early Greek mathematics and pre- 
Galilean physics. During the last ten years the hostility to 
theorizing has gieatly diminished. It has been replaced by a 
relatively wide-spiead recognition of the necessity for develop- 
ing better concepts and higher levels of theory. 

This change has its corollary in certain changes regarding 
what is considered “existing.” Beliefs regarding “existence” in 
social science have changed in regard to the degree to which 
“full reality” is attributed to psychological and social phenom- 
ena, and in regard to the reality of thdr “deeper,” dynamic 
properties. 

At the beginning of this century, for instance, the experi- 
mental psychology of “will and emotion” had to fight for rec- 
ognition against a prevalent attitude which placed volition, 
emotion, and sentiments in the “poetic realm” of beautiful 
words, a realm to which nothing corresponds which could be 
regarded as “existing” in the sense in which the scientist uses 
the term. Although every psychologist had to deal with these 
facts realistically in his private life, they were banned from the 
realm of “facts” m the scientific sense. Emotions were declared 

■/Wrf., >44. 
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to be something too “fluid” and “intangible” to be pinned down 
by scientific analysis or by experimental procedures. Such a 
methodological argument does not deny existence to the phe- 
nomenon, but it has the effect of keeping the topic outside the 
realm of empirical science. 

Like social taboos, a scientific taboo is kept up not so much by 
a rational aigument as by a common attitude among sdentists: 
any member of the scientific guild who does not strictly adhere 
to the taboo is looked upon as queer} he is suspected of not 
adhering to the scientific standards of critical thinidng. 

3. The Reality of Social Phenomena 

Before the invention of the atom bomb the average physical 
scientist was hardly ready to concede to social phenomena the 
same degree of “reality” as to a physical object. Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki seem to have caused many physical scientists to change 
their minds. This change was hardly based on philosophical con- 
siderations. The bomb has driven home with dramatic intensity 
the degree to which social happenings are both the result of 
and the conditions for the occurrence of physical events. The 
period during which the natural scientist thought of the social 
scientist as someone interested in dreams and words (rather 
than as an investigator of facts which are not less real than 
phydeal facts and which can be studied no less objectively) has 
gradually been coming to an end. 

The sooai scientists themselves, of course, have had a 
stronger belief in the “reahty” of the entities they were study- 
ing. Still this belief was frequently limited to the specific narrow 
section with which they happened to be familiar. The economist, 
for instance, finds it a bit difficult to concede to psychological, 
to anthropological, or to legal data that degree of reality which 
he gives to prices and other economic dahi. Some psychologists 
still view with suspicion the reality of those cultural facts with 
which the anthropologist is concerned. They tend to regard only 
individuals as real and they are not inclined to consider a 
“group atmosphere” as something which is as real and measur- 
able as, let us say, a physical field of gravity. Concepts like that 
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of ‘^leadership” retained a halo of mysticism even after it had 
been demonstrated that it is quite possible to measure and not 
only to “judge” leadership performance. 

The denial of existence of a gtoup or of certain aspects of 
group life IS based on arguments which grant existence only to 
umts of certain size, or which concern methodolog^c-technical 
problems, or conceptual problems. 

» 

4. Reality and Size 

Cassirer* discusses how, periodically throughout the history 
of physics, vivid discussions have occurred about the reality of 
the atom, the electron, or whatever else was considered at that 
time to be the smallest particle of physical material. In the sodal 
sciences it has usually been not the part but the whole whose 
enstence has been doubted. 

Logically, there is no reason for distinguishing between the 
reality of a molecule, an atom, or an ion, or more generally 
between the reality of a whole or its parts. There is no more 
magic behind the fact that groups have properties of their own, 
which are different from the properties of their subgroups or 
their individuals members, than b^ind the fact that molecules 
have properties, which are different from the properties of the 
atoms or ions of which they are composed. 

In the social as in the physical field the structural properties 
of a dynamic whole are Afferent from the structural properties 
of their subparts. Both sets of properties have to be investigated. 
When one and when the other is most important, depends upon 
the question to be answered. But there is no difference of reality 
between them. 

If this basic statement is accepted, the problem of existence 
of a group loses its metaphysical flavor. Instead we face a series 
of empirical problems. They are equivalent to the chemical 
question of whether a given aggregate is a mixture of different 
types of atoms, or whether these atoms have formed molecules 
of a certain type. The answer to such a question has to be 
given in chemistry, as in the sodal sdences, on the basis of an 

t5i«i7o. 
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empirical probing into certain testable properties of the case in 
hand. 

For instance, it may be wrong to state that the blond women 
living m a town “exist as a group” in the sense of being a dy- 
namic whole that is characterized by a close interdependence of 
their members. They are merely a number of individuals who 
are “classified under one concept” according to the similarity of 
one of their properties. If, however, the blond members of a 
workshop are made an “artificial minority” and are discrim- 
inated against by their colleagues, they may well become a 
group with specific structural properties. 

Structural properties are characterized by relations between 
parts rather than by the parts or elements themselves. Cassirer 
emphasizes that, throughout the history of mathematics and 
physics, from Anaxagoras and Aristotle to Bacon, Boscovich, 
Boltzman and the present day, problems of constancy of rela- 
tions rather than of constancy of elements have gained im- 
portance and have gradually changed the pictuie of what is 
considered essential. 

The meaning of the mathematical concept cannot be comprehended, 
as long as we seek any sort of presentational correlate for it in the given; 
the meaning only appears when we recognize the concept as the expres- 
sion of a fure relatton, upon which rests the iinity^ and continuous con- . 
nection of the members of a manifold. The funcbon of the physical 
concept also is first evident in this interpretation The more it disclaims 
eveiy independent perceptible content and everything pictorial, the 
more clearly its logical and systematic function is shown . . . All that the 
“thing” of the popular view of the world loses in properties, it gains 
in relations; for it no longer remains isolated and dependent on itself 
alone, but is connected inseparably by logical threads with the totably 
of eiqienence. Each particular concept is, as it were, one of these threads, 
on which we stnng real experiences and connect them with future possi- 
ble experiences The objects of physics, matter and force, atom and 
ether, can no longer be misunderstood as so manv new realities for in- 
vestigation, and realities whose inner essence is to be penetrated — ^when 
once thqr are recognized as instruments produced thought for the 
purpose of comprehending the confusion of phenomena as an ordered 
and measurable whole.* 

'/«*, 166. 
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5. Rijality, Methods, and Experience 

If recognition of the existence of an entity depends upon 
this entity’s showing pioperties or constandes of its own, the 
judgment about what is real or unreal should be affected by 
changes in the possibility of demonstrating social properties. 

The sodal sdences have conddeiably improved their tech- 
niques for reliably recording the stiucture of small or large 
groups and of registering the various aspects of group life, 
Sodometric techniques, group observation, interview techniques, 
and others are enabhng the soaal scientist more and more to 
gather reliable data on the structural properties of groups, on 
the relations between groups or subgroups, and on the relation 
between a group and the life of its individual members. 

The taboo against believing in the existence of a social entity 
is probably most effectively broken by handling this entity 
experimentally. As long as the scientist meiely desaibes a lead- 
ership form, he is open to the critidsm that the categories used 
reflect merely his “subjective views” and do not correspond to 
the “real” properties of the phenomena under considciation. If 
the sdentist experiments with leadership and varies its form, 
he relies on an “opeiational definition” which links the concept 
of a leadership form to concrete procedures of creating such a 
leadership form or to the procedures for testing its eidstence. 
The “reality” of that to which the concept refers is established 
by “doing with” rather than “looking at,” and this reality is 
independent of certain “subjective” elements of classification. 
The progress of physics from Archimedes to Einstein shov% 
consecutive steps, by which the “practical” aspect of the ex- 
perimental procedure has modified and sometimes revolution- 
ized the scientific concepts regarding the physical world by 
changing the belief of the scientists about what is and what is 
not real. 

To vary a social phenomenon experimentally the experi- 
menter has to take hold of all essential lectors, even if he is 
not yet able to analyze them satisfactorily. A major omission 
or misjttdgment on this point makes the experiment fail. In 
social research the experimenter has to take into consideration 
such factors as the personality of individual members, the group 
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structure, ideology and cultural values, and economic factors. 
Group experimentation Is a form of social management. To be 
successful it, like social management, has to take into account 
all of the various factors that happen to be important for the 
case in hand. Experimentation with groups will therefore lead 
to a natural integration of the social sciences, and it will force 
the social scientist to recognize as reality the totality of Actors 
which determine group life. 

6 . Social Realitv and Concepts 

It seems that the social scientist has a better chance of accom- 
plishing such a realistic integration than the social practitioner. 
For thousands of years kings, priests, politicians, educators, pro- 
ducers, fathers and mothers — in fact, all individuals — ^have 
been trying day by day to influence smaller or larger groups. 
One might assume that this would have led to accumulated 
wisdom of a well integrated nature. Unfortunately nothing is 
farther from the truth. We know that our average diplomat 
thinks in very one-sided terms, perhaps those of law, or eco- 
nomics, or military strategy. We know that the average manu- 
facturer holds highly distorted views about what makes a 
work-team tick. We know that no one can answer today even 
such relatively simple questions as what determines the pro- 
ductivity of a committee meeting. 

Several factors have come together to prevent practical ex- 
perience from leading to clear insight. Certainly, the man of 
affairs is convinced of the reality of group life, but he is usually 
opposed to a conceptual analysis He prefers to think in terms 
of “intuition” and “intangibles.” The able practitioner fre- 
quently insists that it is impossible to farmulate simple, clear 
rules about how to reach a sodal objective. He insists that 
different actions have to be taken according to the various situa- 
tions, that plans have to be highly flexible and sensitive to the 
changing scene. 

If one tries to transform these sentiments into sdentiiic lan- 
guage, they amount to the following statements, a) Social 
events depend on the social field as a whole, rather than on a 
few selected items. This is the basic insight behind the field 
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theoretical method which has been successful in physics, which 
has steadily gtown in psychology and, in my opinion, is bound 
to be equally fundamental for the study of sodal fields, simply 
because it expresses certain basic general characteristics of inter- 
dependence. b) The denial of “simple lules” is partly identical 
mth the following important principle of scientific analysis. 
Science tries to link certain observable (phenotypical) data with 
other observable data. It is crucial for all problems of inter- 
dependence, however, that- — ^for reasons which we do not need 
to discuss here — ^it is, as a rule, impracticable to link one set of 
phenotypical data Srectly to other phenotypical data. Instead, 
it is necessary to insert “intervening variables,”* To use a more 
common language: the piactitioner as well as the scientist views 
the observable data as mere “symptoms.” They are “surface” 
indications of some “deeper-lyin^* facts. He has learned to 
“read” the symptoms, like a physicist reads his instruments. 
The equations which express physical laws refer to such deeper- 
lying dynamic entitles as pressure, energy, or temperature 
rather than to the directly observable symptoms such as the 
movements of the pointer of an instrument. 

The underlying methodologicil piinmple is but one expres- 
sion of the nature of the relation between concepts, saentific 
facts and scientific fact finding. In the words of Cassirer, 

Striedy speaking, die experiment never concerns the real case, as it lies 
before us here and now in all the wealth of its particulai dcteimmations, 
but the experiment lather concerns an ideal case, which we substitute 
for It. The real beginning of saentific induction furnish the classical 
example of this. Galileo did not discover the law of falling bodies by 
collecting arbitrary observations of sensuoudy real bodies, but by de- 
fining hypothetically the concept of uniform acceleration and taking it as 
a conceptual measure of the facts. This concept piovides for the given 
time-values a senes of space-values, such as pioceed according to a 
fixed rule, that can be grasped once for all. Henceforth we must at- 
tempt to advance to the actual process of reality by a progressive con- 
sideration of the complex determinations, that were originally excluded: 
a^ for example, the variation of acceleration according to distance 
from the centre of the earth, retardation by the resfetance of the air, etc * 

'Tolman, E C, “The Detenuiner, of Behavior at a Choice Pointy** Ptyeh»- 
tojfiMl Remtw, (igjS), Vol. 45, 1,41. 

'Svbaettcf ttiti FuMfioH (Engl, tr.), *54. 
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If we consider the factors involved m the measuiement of motion, . . 
It IS evident that the [^ysical definition of motion cannot be established 
without substituting the geometrical body for the sensuous body, without 
substituting the '‘intelligible” continuous extension of the mathematician 
for sensuous extension. Before we can speak of motion and its exact 
measurement m the strict sense, we must go fiom the contents of per-* 
ception to their conceptual limits ... It is no less a pure conceptual con- 
struction, when we ascribe a determinate velocity to a non-uniformly 
moving body at each point of its path, such a construction presupposes 
for Its explanation nothing less than the whole logical theoiy of in- 
finitesimal analysis. But even where we seem to stand closer to direct 
sensation, wheie we seem guided by no other interest than to ai range its 
differences as presented us, into a fixed scale, even here theoretical 
elements aie requisite and clearly appear. It is a long way from the 
immediate sensation of heat to the exact concept of temperature.'** 

The dynamics of social events provides no exception to this 
general characteristic of dynamics. If it were possible to link a 
directly observable group behavior^ B, with another behavior, 

— ^B = F (B*) where F means a simple function — then 
simple rules of procedure for the social practitioner would be 
possible. When the practitioner denies tW such rules can be 
more than poor approximations he seems to imply that the 
function, F, is complicated. 1 am inclined to interpret his 
statement actually to mean that in group hfe, too, “appearance” 
should be distinguished from the “underlying &cts,” that simi- 
larity of appearance may go together with dissimilarity of the 
essential properties and vice versa, and that laws can be formu- 
lated only in regard to these underlying dynamic entities — 
k=F (n,m) where k,n,m refer not to behavioral symptoms 
but to intervening variables.” 

For the soaal scientist this means that he should give up 
thinking about such items as group structure, group tension, or 
social forces as nothing more than a popular metaphor or 
analogy, which should be eliminated from science as much as 
possible. Although there is no need for social science to copy 
the spedfic concepts of the physical sciences, the soaal saentist 
should be clear that he, too, needs intervening variables and 

” Cf, X4ewiii, Kurt, A Dynamic Theory of Pertonalky (tr. by D, Adafus and 
K. Zener), New Yorks McGntw^HHl (1935)* 
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that these dynamic facts rather than the symptoms and appear- 
ances are the important points of reference for him and the 
social practitioner alike. 

7. Mathematization and Inteoration of the 
Social Sciences 

The relation between theory foimation, fact finding and 
mathematization, which Cassirer has described in regard to 
the physical sciences, has come much to the fore in the psy- 
chology of the last decade. Different psychological trends have 
led from diftercnt sides and with partly different objectives 
to a strong emphasis on mathematization. This need springs 
partly from a desire of a more exact scientific representation 
of the results of tests or other fact findings and has led to an 
elaborate development of statistical procedures. In part the 
emphasis on mathematization springs from the desire of a 
deeper theoretical insight.** Both geometrical and algebraic 
concepts are employed to this end. 

Mathematical economics since Faieto (1909) is another ex- 
ample of the development of a social science which shows many 
of the characteristics discussed by Cassirer. 

One of the most sti iking illustrations of the function of 
theorems, concepts, and methods in the development of science 
18 tbdr rSle in the integration of the social sciences which is 
just beginning to take place. It may be appropriate to mention 
this problem and to refer biiefly to considerations I have pre- 
sented elsewhere.** 

Many aspects of social life can be viewed as quasi-stationary 
processes. They can be regarded as states of quasi-stationary 
equilibrium in the precise meaning of a constellation of forces 
the structure of which can be well defined. The scientific treat- 

C. La, Prii$^Us of Behtmor, New York Appleton Century (1943)1 
Kobler,W, Tia P 1 «C 4 of Value inoWorii of Facts New York ‘Liveright (193S)} 
Lewin> Kurt, *rrhe Concejitual Hepiesentation and the Measurement of Psycho- 
logical Forces,** ContnbtUtOfts to PiycMogical Theory, Vol. I, No 4, Duke Uni- 
versity Press (1938)1 Lewin, Kuit, ^^Constructs In Psychology and Psychological 
Soology,** Studies tn Tofalogical md Vector Psychology, III, University of Iowa. 

Kurt, “Problems of Group Dynamics and the Integration of the Social 
Seieocea* I Social Equilibria,’’ Himen RektUons (1947), Vol* Z. 
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ment of soaal forces presupposes analytic devices which are 
adequate to the nature of social processes and which are tech- 
nically fitted to serve as a bridge to a mathematical tieatment. 
The basic means to this end 1$ the representation of social 
situations as ‘^social fields.” 

This technical analysis makes it possible to formulate in a 
more exact way problems of planned social changes and of re- 
sistance to change. It permits general statements concerning 
some aspects of the problem of selecting spedfic objectives in 
bnnging about change, concerning different methods of bring- 
ing about the same amount of change, and concerning differences 
in the secondary effects of these methods. The analytic tools 
used are equally applicable to cultural, economic, sociological, 
and psychological aspects of group life. They fit a great variety 
of processes, such as production levels of a factory, a work- 
team and an individual worker^ changes of abilities of an indi- 
vidual and of capacities of a country; group standards with and 
without cultural value; acti^ties of one group and the interac- 
tion between groups, between individuals, and between indi- 
viduals and groups. The analysis concedes equal reality to all 
aspects of group life and to social units of all sizes. The applica- 
tion depends upon the structural properties of the process and of 
the totd situation in which it takes place. 

How is it possible, one may ask, to bring together under one 
heading and procedure such diversified data? Does that not 
necessarily mean losing in concreteness what one might gam 
in scientific generality? 

In the same way as the natural sciences, the social sciences 
have to face the problem of how to get hold conceptually of 
the disturbing qualitative richness of psychological and cul- 
tural events, how to find ‘‘general” laws without giving up 
reaching the individual case. Cassirer describes how the mathe- 
matical constructive procedure solves this problem by changing, 
as it were, the very meaning of equality and scientific abstrac- 
tion. Speaking of equalities of mathematical sets he says, “This 
similarity, however, means nothing more than that they are 
connected by a defimte rule, such as permits us to proceed from 
one manifold to another by continued identical application of 
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the same fundamental relation,”” “The genuine concept does 
not disregard the peculiarities and particularities which it holds 
under it, but seeks to show the necessity of the occurrence and 
connection of just these paitlculaiities.”” 

The individual case is not excluded from consideration, but is fixed and 
retained as a perfectly determinate step in a geneial process of change. 
It IS evident anew that the characteiistic featuie of the concept is not 
the “univeisality” of a presentadon, but the univeisal validity of a 
prinaple of serial order. We do not isolate any abstiact part whatever 
from the manifold befoie us, but we create foi its membeis a definite 
relation by thmkmg of them as bound togethei 1^ an inclusive law. And 
the further we proceed ui this and die more firmly this connection ac- 
cording to laws IS established, so much the cleaier does the unambiguous 
deteiminntion of the paiticular stand foith.^* 

The consideration of quasi-stationary equilibria is based on 
analytic concepts which, within the realm of the social sciences, 
have emerged first in psychology. The concepts of a psycho- 
logical force, of tension, of conflicts as equilibria of forces, of 
force fields and of inducing fields, have ^owly widened their 
range of application from the realm of individual psychology 
into the realm of processes and events which had been the 
domain of sociology and cultural anthropology. It seems that 
the treatment of economic equilibria by mathematical economics, 
although having a different origin, is fully compatible with this 
development. 

The fusion of the social sciences will make accessible to 
economics the vast advantages which the experimental pro- 
cedure offers for testing theories and for developing new in- 
aght. The combination of experimental and mathematical pro- 
cedures which Cassirer describes has been the main vehicle for 
the integration of the study of light, of electricity, and of the 
other branches of physical science. The same combination seems 
to be destined to make the integration of the social sdences a 
reality. 

MA8ftACHU8ETrB INSTITUTE OP TECHMOLOGIT 

^ Sulnianc» and Fimcdan (EngL trOi 3i« 
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^ Ibid., so. 
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CASSIRER’S PHILOSOPHY OF SYMBOLIC FORMS 

I DWELT on the birth of the ego out of the mythical 
collective. . . . [The] ego deta^^ itself from the collec- 
tive in the Munejjrayjthat certain fi gure s of JRodn wrest them- 
out of the stone jmd a^^en from it.” Thus, inT speech 
at the Library of Congress,’ Thomas Mann described his 
creation of the Joseph figuies. In a similar way Casarer could 
have described — and did describe* — t he bi rth of modern self- 
consaousness from the matrix of pre-ljistoric mjth and jne^- 
evaljne^^icsTthe creatlon"of ite^ymbolic forms out of the 
raw material of rites and gestures, the emergence of logical 
functions from natural material, their gradual liberation — and 
therewith the 8 elf-Jibg ratioa..oLconsdousne8S::=;Jro m sensuo us 
encumbrances. 

S^ m^li^forms are progressive st ates of the selLemeigence 
of consaousn^sr That emergence may "be followed iiTthe'gradt 
uaTuhfoIcEng^f metaphyacal thought into modern sdence — as 
Cassirer has shown in the first three volumes of the Erkerntnis- 
frohUm — or it may be demonstrated in the gradual unfolding 
of the raw material and mirroring produce of the self-evolvmg 
consciousness — as Cassirer has done in his PfAloso^Ue d er 
symboUschejtJloxmen* 

Both forms of presentation demonstrate one and the same 
process of creative thought; in the first case with the emphasis 
on the creating mind, in the second with the emphasis on the 
created form. As the form, in its successive elaboration^ mirrors 

* Tift A^4Mt}cMonHly, February 1943, 97 S, 

'Cf ErhtmlnuffQbUm I, xi f. 

* AU refeiencei in (bis essay are to that work, and will be lefwred to by FSF, 
unless otherwise stated. The tronslationa are mv own. 
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the laboring mind, so the mind, in its successive effort, reflects 
the form wi ought. In xht>-ErkenntnKproble,m Casarer has 
shown the work of the objective spirit in its course, in the 
Philosofhie der symboUschen Formen he has shown, in the 
evolution of its work, the course of the objective spirit. In both 
cases he stands at the end of the development, surveying it and 
focusing It within his own mind, thus re-creating the energy of 
cultural development and sculpturing its forms before our own 
eyes, a philosophical seer, whose visual, ‘‘synoptic”* view of 
philosophy — ^both in its historical and conceptual dimension — 
has rendered to us in ontogeny whatjhe objective spirit , has 
wrought "throi^hoiU g^erations in pKyKgenie iTabor. Thus 
he Kas created a new symbolifijorm, which points beyond itself 
toward still higher formations. His work for us, represents 
what he calls “a new ‘composition* of the world, which proceeds 
according to speciflc standards, valid only for itself.”* Such a 
form “must be measured with its own measure. The points of 
view, according to which it is to be judged . . . must not be 
brought to it from outside, but must be deduced from the 
fundamental prindple of its own formation.”* No rigid meta- 
physical category must interfere with such “a purely immanent 
beginning.” 

Let us then measure Gissirer with his own measure. We 
shall be unable, within the limits of this essay, to extend our 
measurements into all the ramifications of the philosophy of 
symbolic forms. But we shall be able to follow its formative 
prindple. From it we shall deduce, and by it justify, our own 
procedure. Thus we may hope to catch the spirit of that great 
work — ^the spirit of creation itself. 

The philosophy of symbolic forms is a philosophy of creation. 
The category of creativity is the one we shall apply to and 
deduce from his system. In order to do so we must first clear 
the way and determine his philosophy negatively against its 
two poles, the ra w-material of creati on and the source of the 
creating act. The symboli c fw m is neither the one noi^ihe 
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other, but r epresent s the process of.creatianJtJi^lf. Confine ment 
to the raw-nia t eiifl would lea d to met aphysics, confinement to 
t he source of the creative act to psycholo^ . Cassiier’s philoso- 
phy is neither metaphysics nor psychology j it is neither con- 
cerned with pure Being nor with pure Consciousness, but with 
the" context and interaction of both. 

The charactenstic and peculiar achievement of each symbolic form — 
the form of language as well as that of mydi or of theoretical cognition — 
is not simply to receive^ a given material of impressions possessing already 
a certain deteimination, quality and structure, m older to graft on it, 
from the outside, so to speak, another form out of the energy of con- 
sciousness Itself. The characteristic action of the spint begins much 
earlier. Also, t he apparently **given” is seen, on clmer analysis, to be 
already processed by cer tain acts of eithe r the ling uistic, the mythical, 
or the logico-theoictical **apperception.” It "is” only that which it has 
been made into by those acts. Already in its apparently simple and im- 
mediate states it shows itself conditioned and deteimined by some 
primary function which gives it significance. In this piimary formation, 
a nd not in the secondary one, lies the peculiar secret of each symbolic 
form? — — 




Thus there is no “primary datum ” underlying the creative 
activity of consciousness. Every primary datum is already 
s piritually* imbu ed, even the simplest spatial perceptions, liSe 
left and right, high and low .*" The same is true of the origuiat 
sensuous perceptions ot time, number, and causality. If these 
c ategories were substantial elements, they could point to an 
absolut e Bring ; b ut such a Being. p r<»«aippnggd hy ringmarir 
I metaphysics, does not exis t. Our consaousness cannot posit any 
content without, by that very act of positing, setting a whole 
I complex of other contents. This fact cannot be explained by 
I dogmatic metaphysics from the presupposition of an absolute 
‘ Being j on the contrary, the existence of such a being is contra- 
dicted by that very activity of consciousness.” An “immediate 

' In the sente of the Platonic ^receptacle,^ 

ISO, 

* The adjective ^^iritual’^ ia used m the teoie of the German 

'•P5J?,n,i20, 

” KFi ly 31 f., with reference to Kant^s Yinuch dU ffegaliven Grdr/sii hi dts 
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datum” is already a material-sphitual context, it is a creatum: 

^ t he RCTm of a symbolic for m. 

It is obvious, on the other hand, that we cannot understand 
the Form through insight into the natural causes oF its origina- 
tion, by the method of psychology rather than that of meta- 
physics. What consciousness contributes to the form is as im- 
portant as are the contributions of the schemata of space, time, 
and number j but it is as little real by itself as are the latter. 
There is a third ^%rmative determination,” which explains the 
world of symbolic forms neither from the nature of the abso- 
lute nor from the play of empinco-psychological forces. Al- 
though that determination may agree with the method of psy- 
chology in acknowledging the ^ct that the subjectum agent of 
the symbolic forms is to be found nowhere else than in the 
human consciousness, it does not necessarily have to take 
consciousness in eithe r its metaphysic al or in its psychological 
determination — ^but in a critical analysis which goes beyop d 
both. “The modern critique of cognition, the analysis of the 
laws and principles of knowledge, has freed itself more and 
more determinedly from the presuppositions both of meta- 
physics and of psychologism.”” 

( Neither from the side of a n a bsolute being n or fro m that of 
n consciousness alone can reality be comprehended ^ On lj^ in the. 
' combination of both, in the avmholiicTform as constitut ed bv the 
JU cre ative acti^ oLthe spirit^ in th e ftodmee^ the autonomou s 
creation of the spirit do we have lealitv — ^nd therewith truth; 






for the highest truth which opens itself to the spirit is finally the form of 
its own activity. In the totality of its own accomplishments and the 
cognition of the specific rules by which each of them is being determined, 
as well as m the consciousness of the connection which combines all these 
rules into the uniV of one task and one solution, i n all this the spirit 
possess es the knowledge of itself and of reality.^ 

^ And t hat knowable reality alone is real . / 

' To the question what absolute reality should be outside of that totality 
of spiritual functions, w hat the *% ing in itself” might be in Ais sense — 
to this (westion there is tioTurther answ er. It mustjb^understaod more 

"PS’f’.n.ij. 
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and more as a wisely put problem, a phantom of thought. The true 
concept of leali^ cannot be piessed into the abstract form of Being, but 
becomes merged in the vaiie^ and abundance of the forms of spiritual 
life — a. life on which is imprinted the stamp of inner necessi^, and tbeie-' 
with the stamp of objectivi^. In this sense each new “symbolic form,” 
not only the conceptual world of cognition but also the plastic world of 
art, as well as that of myth and of language, signifies, in the words of 
Goethe, a revelation from the inner to the outer, a “synthesis of woild 
and spiiit,” which alone truly assures us of the origind unity of both 

The world of symbolic forms is the world of life itself. 
Neither in the primitive Intuition of the spirit'* nor in the 
primitive perception of natural being can life be comprehended. 
Life has left both these states behind, it has transformed itself 
into the form of the spirit.'* ‘‘The negation of the symbolic 
forms would therefore, instead of apprehending the fullness of 
life, on the contrary destroy the spiritual form, to which that 
fullness necessarily is bound.”” 

We must not passively contemplate these spiritual realities, 
but put ourselves right into the midst of their restless activity; 
only thus shall we comprehend these realities npt as static con- 
templations of a metaphysical Being but as formative functions 
a nd en^ gies. In doing so we shall discover in them, however 
difFerent the **Qestalieti* they produce, certain universal and 
typical principles,” the prindples of creation itself. Recognizing 
creation we become creative ourselves: not as dogmatic meta- 
physicians but artists vitaliz ed by a nd vitalia ng ou r ma- 
, terial. 

Thus, in our interpretation, Cassirer’s philosophy is meta- 
physics as little as Roin’s figures are stone, if no creative hand 
had ever touched the stone it might have remained stone. The 
creative touch proved that mere “stone” it never was. If no 
creative philosophy had ever liberated the spirit from the 
mould of the scholastic system into which it had been “melted 
dgwn,”” then metaphyises joight have remained metaphyrics. 

‘•psf.i.si. 

^ BrknmtmfroibUm^ I, fi. 
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“Only slowly the individual moments of thought, which in 
that system were held together as if by a dogmatic force, step 
forth in freer movement.”** From the intellectual struggles of 
the Renaissance, to the liberating strike of Kant’s Critique of 
Reason^ to Gissirer’s “Critique of Culture,”** the life-giving 
touch works on and transfoims metaphysics, until it culminates 
in the Philosofhy of Symbolic Forms. But being capable of such 
transformation it shows itself never to have been meie “meta- 
ph3^ic3.” Critical philosophers, and Cassirer in particular, could 
vitalize metaphysics as Rodin could the stone. It may be instruc- 
tive to compare the nature of Cassirer’s material with that of 
Rodin’s. 

Rodin’s “stone” never was just stone. Rodin only knew 
living surfaces. These surfaces consisted of infinitely many 
movements. 

The play of light upon them made manifest that each of these move- 
ments was different and significant. At this point they seemed to flow 
into one another; at that to greet each othei hesitatingly; at a thud to 
pass by each other without recognition, like strangers. There were 
un duk tioos without end. Theie was no point at which theie was not 
life and movement. ... He saw only innumerable living surfaces, only 
life.” 

Cassirer’s philosophy never was just metaphysics." Meta- 
physics, as ontology, is the discipline of pure Bmtig, but there 
never was pure Being. In the interaction of the thinker’s mind 
with the raw material of his thought arises a new reality: 
Reality proper. That reality appears in “symbolic forms” — 
forms which rise imder the dynamic movement of thought like 
Rodin’s figures under the magic of his hands. Like on Rodin’s 
. surfaces, the light of reality play^ on these forms, which refract 
It in a thousand manifestations. 

When one characterizes knguage, myth, art, as “^mbolic forms,” 
“/iW. 

"Rillw, Rainer Maria, Rodm, New Yoric The Fine Edition* Press, i945> n f 
"Somewhat doubtful in this respect is W. C Swabey in his book-report on 
the TMlosofhtt itr tymioUt^en Fermtn, PMosofMad IUv$ew, vol. XXXIII, 
No. a, 1934, 195. 
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then there seems to he in that expression the piesupposition that all of 
them, as definite formative modes of the spirit, point back to a last 
primary layer of reah^,*^ 'which is seen through them only, like through 
a strange medium. Reality seems to become comprehensible for us only 
in the particular state of those forms, in them it both conceals and re- 
veals itself. The same fundamental functions which give the world 
of the spirit its determination, its imprint and character, appear on the 
other hand as just so many refractions which Reah^, uniform and 
unique in itself, expci fences as soon as it is being apperceived and ap- 
propriated by the "subject.” The philosophy of symbolic forms is, 
seen under this point of view, nothing but the attempt to indicate for 
each of them, as it weie, the definite index of refiraction. It wants to 
recognize the particular nature of the different refracting media.** 

Those indices determine the activity of the spirit, defining 
it in terms of the “modalities”** which the spirit assumes in 
each particular medium The life of the spirit thus is “multi- 
dimensional,”” there are undulations without end, movements, 
dynamic processes. Like Rodin’s statues they grow out of the 
undifferentiated sensuous matrix into the determmacy of ob- 
jective thought — ^indeed, like Rodin’s own “Thought,” a head 
growing out of the stone, or his “Thinker,” shaped from him- 
self, pondering the abundance of forms crowding “The Gate 
of Hell,” in deep symbolism. 

The process of differentiation is a process of objectivation. As 
Rodin followed religiously the laws of nature, the way he him- 
self successively discovered them,** so Cassirer follows the laws 
of the spirit as he uncovers them. There are two mam laws, The 
Law of Continuity — each phase is the fulfilment of the preced- 
ing one — and The Law of New Emphasis — each phase de- 
velops the preceding one.*® These, of course, are nothing but the 
laws of growth Itself. As the forms grow their “moments” 
change, their “accents” shift. The three stages or “dimensions” 

" Cf II, so, 

”«F,in, 17. 

"Stoiy, SommervilU, "Auguste Rodin and His Work,” in Redm, New York: 
Phaidott Litton, Oxford University Press, 1939, it 

"PSF, III, 5M ft 
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of shift are Expression^ Presentation^ Meaning i^Ausdrucky 
Durstelluttgy Bedetttung). These stages aie not isolated from 
one another but contain “points” at which the forms flow into 
one another, greet each other hesitatingly or pass each other 
without recognition, like strangeis. In the first stage. Expres- 
sion, the subject “possesses” the environment as a variety of 
physiognomic experiences.*® Long before there are “things” 
there is such structurization of experience. “Existence,” “re- 
ality,” are at that stage physiognoraically manifest. The ab- 
straction of “pure” perception, which is the starting point of 
dogmatic sensualism, is here already transcended. The datum 
whicli the subject experiences as being “opposite” to him is here 
transparent with inner life, not exterior or dumb This is the 
stage at which myth and ait originate, and where, with hesitat- 
ing greeting, they meet language, which, in the Sentence, takes 
up** and transcends that stage, setting the new dimension. 
Presentation. The sentence, however, only veiy gradually 
swings itself upward into the new dimension. It remains bound 
to the physiognomic realm, substituting logical determination 
for spatial demonstiation. Only gradually it expands from per- 
ceptual and emotional perspectives to full objectivation, in three 
steps again: the mmic, where it remains in the plastic world, 
in the spatial meanings of the copula, the demonstrative pro- 
nouns, the definite article, onomatopoetic formations, and the 
rendering of the physiognomic characters through voiced or 
voiceless consonants, higher or lower vowels j the analogtCy 
where in the relation of sounds the relations of the objects are 
expressed; and, finally, the sytnbolicy where all similarity be- 
tween the world of language and that of objects has dis- 
appeared. Only in this last form, in the distance from the lower 
stages, language comes entirely into its own.** The three stages 
of language are thus, as it were, steps by which the spirit passes 
from the physiognomic to the presentative dimension, and 
beyond it into that of meaning. 

Whereas language and mythos partly flow into, partly greet 

"ASf,m,s»4! yt. 

“PJF, III, 9j. 

“ASP, in, s»5 f., rf. I, fm. 
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each other, mythos and logos pass by each other without recog- 
nition, like strangers. The scientific concept is past the physio- 
gnomic level.®* **Cognition” implies distance from the world, 
a “cut” between “nature” and the world of feeling, The concept 
starts its career on the level of perception, where it meets 
language, to ascend in haimony with it, in order, finally, to 
transcend it through three stages again, corresponding to the 
three stages of language; the mime, in the platonic **?•*««« 
from things to ideas,** with its correspondence between both; 
the analog, in Kepler-Galileo-Newtonian science, where the 
correspondence between the world of objects and that of con- 
cepts has disappeared in detad but still persists in the corre- 
spondence of structures, especially in the model of a 
given space, and the symbolic, in the modern scientific concept 
with its purely symbolic “space” without any correspondence to 
the perceptual world. In this last stage the process of objectiva- 
tion is completed, the symbols stand freely and in full self- 
consistent significance above the raw material of the world. 
Yet, they point to it and give it its final and culminating mean- 
ing, fulfilling in their lofty sweep the grunt, the first gesture 
of the man of primal times. 

Rodin’s “Man of Primal Times”** shows precisely this* the 
unhmited promise of that first gesture, the unfolding of thought 
from hand. 

It indicates in the work of Rodin die birdi of gesture That gesture 
which grew and developed to such greatness and power, here bursts 
forth like a spring that softly ripples over this body. It awakens m the 
darkness of primal times and in its growth seems to flow through the 
breadth of this work as though reaching out from bygone centuries to 
those that are to come. Hesitatingly it unfolds itself in the lifted arms. 
These arms are still so heavy that the hand of one rests upon the top of 
die head. But this hand is roused horn its sleep, it concentrates itself 
quite high on the top of the brain where it lies solitaiy. It prepaies for 
the work of centuries, a work that has no measure and no end.** 

"PSF, III, 5»<. 

* AIm called “The Age of Bnmze,** 

"Rilke, 0^,0/., >4. 
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Gesture is the first awkward manifestation of the spontaneity 
of spirit which flowers forth m the full bloom of the symbolic 
forms. In its beginning even the primal forms of the synthetiz.- 
ing function of consciousness,*^ space, time, and number, are 
nothing but corporeal motions “that softly ripple over the 
body.” Space arises from the demonstrative gestures of Here 
and There, I and Thou, and expands in concentric circles around 
the speaker, whose body is the first system of spatial cobrdina- 
tion.“ Thomas Mann*s Joseph is still a mythical but also already 
an individual figuie, as he describes his own and his Ishmaelite 
fellow travelers’ universes: 

The world hath many centres, one for each created being, and about 
each one it licth in its own circle. Thou standest but half an ell from 
me, yet about thee lieth a universe whose centre I am not but thou art. 

. . , And I, on the other hand, stand in the centie of mine. For our 
universes are not far fiom each othei so that they do not touch; rather 
hath God pushed them and interwoven them deep into each other,*' 

That body-space Anally becomes the pure-brain-space of mod- 
ern relativity theory. Time, originally woven into the spatial 
determination of Here and There as Now and Then,“ becomes 
the purely mental symbol of our physical science. And number 
itself, “originally a hand concept, not a thought concept,”*’ 
develops out of its bodily encumbrance into the lofty realm it 
has so elaborately carved out today; now not only a content 
of thought but even a way of thinking,** a means of sharper and 
sharper determination of the indeterminate.** 

Thus, like filigree work chiseled out from heavy walls, the 
final Gesialten of the symbolic forms stand out in relief against 
the background of metaphysics. The vertical “schemata” of the 
structure, reaching throughout the whole dis-cursiu of con- 
sciousness,** are the formative principles* space, time, and 

"W,ra,i<. 

“PSF,l,is6. 

* Mann, Thomaa, Jostfh m Bgyft, New Yoric> Alfred A. Knopf, 1939, V<d. 1 , 4. 

•PSF.I, 

“PSF.in, 397. 
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number. The horizontal "dimensions” are the forms of expres- 
sion, presentation, and meaning. These latter are principles of 
differentiation, carrying forward the relief into ever finer 
ramifications. Thus the creative activity of the spirit resembles 
that of sculpture even in the method, "the process of removal,”" 
to use the words of Michelangelo. The combination of both the 
horizontal and the vertical prinaples of fisrmation are the sym- 
bolic forms, myth, language, art, religion, theoretical cognition: 
peculiar energies of the spirit," with their own “modalities” 
and their own particular “planes of reality” {Sdnsehenen )*^ — 
their own position and Gestalt on the metaphysical background. 
Thdr ultimate refinement has l(»t all semblance to its meta- 
physical matrix, just as filigree on a wall, or a sculptured hand 
by Rocfin, have lost all semblance to thdr own concrete ma- 
terial. It has lost almost even the texture of the background. 
It is pure symbol — either script, as the filigree on the walls of 
the AlhamW of Granada, or something sui generis^ as a mem- 
ber sculptured by Rodin. “A hand laid on anotheris shoulder 
or thigh does not any more belong to the body from which it 
came — ^from this body and from the object which it touches 
or seizes something new originates, a new thing that has no 
name and belongs to no one.”" It is a symbol. 

The symbol, though of sensuous material, yet transcends 
that materiality and points tomrd a content in the higher 
forms of Meaning. Its materiality is completely absorbed, in 
that function of meaning," its “symbolic pragnanz.*^ It is 
subjected under the sensuous ; yet that subjection is at the same 
time freedom from the sensuous." The capacity of the sen- 
suous material to point toward a world of meanings, to 
symbolize it without co-inciding with it — ^this clothing of the 
sensuous with ideal meaning is indeed lAystenum des 

“ Ct II, 289, Brktmamsfrobltm 1 , 5 { 
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Wirkens schlechthin}^ the mystery of creative activity par 
excellence. It cannot suddenly accrete to the sensitive faculty 
out of nothing, but must be part of the very nature of that 
faculty from its first beginnings. There is, in the sensuous 
itself, 

to use an expression of Goethe, an **exact sensuous imagination,” which 
appeals active m the most diverse lealms of spititual and mental creativi^. 
Each of these realms gives rise, as the true vehicle of its own immanent 
process, beside and above the world of perception, to a free woild of 
images, a woiId which in its immediate quality still beats the hue of 
the sensuous, but that sensuousness is formed and therewith spiritually 
dominated. We do not encountei the sensuous as a simple datum, but as 
a system of sensuous varieties, which aie being produced in all kinds of 
free creation."* 

In other words, not only is there no absolute metaphysical Be- 
ing, there is, on the other hand, not even an absolutely given 
sensuous perception. The network of meanings is present in 
germ, in fotentia, in the fiist ripples of expression. Already then 
there is not only the substance of the material, but also the 
function of meaning in it. “The fundamental function of mean- 
ing IS there before the positing of the individual sign, so that 
in that positing that function is not created but only fixated, 
only applied to an individual case.”"* Substance and function, 
material and meaning, the sensuous and the “intelligible” are 
originally fused in the unity of primary symbols. As the 
process of objectivation, of spiritualization continues, the sub- 
stantial is gradually chiseled off, “in a process of removal,” 
and the functional appears in greater and greater purity. But 
substance and function never lose their mutual interdependence 
— ^the filigree of the Alhambra is still on the wall, and Rodin’s 
sculptured hand is still of bronze. That primary fusion in the 
symbolic, this frimacy of the symhohe function, is the secret 
of all symbolic forms and aU spiritual activity. There is no Out- 
side or Inside here, no Before or After, nothing Active or Pas- 
sive. Here we have a union of elements, which did not have 
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to be constructed, but was a pnraary meaningful whole which 
belongs only to itself and interprets itself alone. In the fusion 
of body and soul we have the paradigm and prototype of such 
a relation.” 

The moments of succession, as we find them in space and 
time, the connections of conditions such that the one appears as 
“thing,” the other as “quality,” the coimection of successive 
events such that the one appears as cause, the other as effect, 
all these are examples of how the onginal fusion is gradually 
loosened and lamified. At the end of the development stands 
modern man, his intellect almost disengaged from his sensuous 
and social" background. Not without reason Cassirer’s last 
published work had to he An Essay on Man. 

The principles of formation, present in the gestures of the 
man of primal times, brought about the intellect of the man 
of modern times. The hand resting on the brain of Rodin’s 
figure symbolizes the entire power of that primal gesture. 
That hand does not rest there any more— it has emandpated 
itself in the actions of that brain," from which proceeded both 
modern sdence and technology, more like Ares than Athene. 
In the Critical philosophy the threads had been laid bare by 
which intellect is knitted to perception. For Kant “the intellect 
is the simple transcendental expression for the fundamental 
phenomenon that all perception, as constnous, always and neces- 
sarily must be formed perception.”" In Cassirer’s philosophy 
the threads are traced back to their very origin in the original 
skein of cultural life: the critique of reason is expanded and 
empirically substantiated in Cassirer’s critique of culture. But, 
after showing the entire many-branched labyrinth of man’s 
development to modernity, Cassirer focuses on the hero him- 
self, a modern Theseus, who has left the guiding hand of 
nature and, at the end of his course, encounters a monster, the 
master of the maze, the Minotaur of Machinery, ready to de- 
vour him. Will man slay it or will he be slain? 
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It all depends on whether the original power of symboliza- 
tion is still living in him. For symbolization is power. Rodin’s 
sculptured limbs are creations of a powerful energy which has 
appropriated the material and bent it to its will. The power of 
symbolization is a power of concentiation and condensation, a 
Kraft der Verdkhtung** active in all symbolic forms. “It is as if 
through the creation of the new symbol, a tremendous energy 
of thought is being transformed from a relatively diffuse into 
more concentrated form.”*® That energy is the spontaneity, the 
creative freedom of the spirit, a freedom not arbitrary, but 
producing within the modalities of the symbolic forms.*’ It is a 
power which contains within itself the entire force of cultuial 
evolution — ^the symbol concentrates in one intense moment the 
entire cultural energy, diffuse in its manifold forms from past 
to future: a “revelation in the material.”** Man will slay the 
monster, if he has the power of the symbol: to find his way 
bade to nature and at the same time to look forward into the 
future, if he is able to concentrate and symbolically to divine 
past and future in the piesent. He must become a prophet: 
a symbol himself of his own origin and destination.** 

For us Cassirer was such a “symbolic man,” and so was 
Rodin. Both knew the nature and power of the symbol. Ro^in 
saw man himself as a symbol. “When I have a beautiful wom- 
an’s body as a model, the drawings I make of it also give me 
pictures of insects, bi^s, and fishes. That seems incredible and 
I did not know it myself until I found out.”** Cassirer found 
a similarly inci edible content in the “symbolic forms” of the 
spirit. Each of them symbolizes the totality of cultural evolu- 
tion. Consciousness cannot posit anything without positing 
everything} in the Goethean words, often quoted by Cassirer, 

Truly the mental fleece 
Resembles a weaver’s masterpiece, 

"FSF, III, 466. 
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Where a thousand threads one treadle throws, 

Where fly the shuttles hither and thither 
Unseen ^e threads are knit together, 

And an infinite combination glows 

The symbol, the material content clothed with the ideal mean- 
ing of the whole infinite composition, is therefore the “natural” 
product of consciousness, the symbolic function its natural func- 
tion. A healthy consciousness must in every act, to the degree 
and extent of that act, shuttle back and forth throughout the 
aeons of cultural development and knit all of them into the 
act. To the degree that it achieves this it is free from its sensuous 
origins. It is human. The essence of humanity is a free con- 
sciousness, roaming widely over cultural space and time. “Hu- 
man culture taken as a whole may be described as the process 
of man’s progressive self-liberation.”®* The more symbolic an 
act, therefore, the more it is a truly human act. The more it 
piesents a cultuial content, the more it must represent all 
culture. Ethically as well as epistemologically, the develop- 
ment of presentation is progressive representatton. Man’s self- 
liberation proceeds proportionately to his capacity for symbolic 
representation. Representation is the act of manif^ting spiritual 
energy in sensuous material. It is the fundamental function of 
consciousness, exhibited in the primal gesture of the savage as 
well as in the mathematical analysis of the man of advanced 
studies. Between both activities is a difference of degree, but 
not of kind. In all intellectual activity this function is being 
applied, or rather, all intellectual activity is this function. Only 
in human behavior it is not yet manifest} only man himself 
has not yet become a symbol unto himself. In the social sphere 
the relationship between symbol and reality has not yet been 
found. It must be found; sodal reality must be filled with 
symbolic meaning. Thus the tension between symbol and 
reality** would be consummated. The other alternative of con- 
summation would be the effacement of man, the flattening out 
of the spirited ripple that rose as form over the faceless deep. 

The differentiation of the formless similar to the structuriza- 

^ Stay on Man, aaS, 
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tion of the ^*«ipov by the or the articulation of by W?') 
— this is the function of Form in Cassirer’s philosophy (even 
though limited to the field of human culture and on the level 
of transcendental correlation rather than that of metaphysical 
opposition, as it was in the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle 
and later in that of Hegel).” Form is not a static thing, a shape, 
but a dynamic principle, the totality of characters that transform 
sensuous impessiom into intellectual and spiritual expesstons.*^ 
In its totality alone the form finds truth} truth is the whole — 
herein Cassirer agiees with Hegel, calling part of his own 
philosophy a “Phenomenology of Cognition.”*® 

The end, the “teles” of the spirit cannot be comprehended or pro- 
nounced, if one takes it by itself, severed from its beginning and middle. 
Philosophical reflection does not in this way set off the end against 
middle and beginning, but takes all thiee as integial moments of one 
unique total movement.’® 

In this total context, then, every element of the form, every 
one of its “differentials”’^ is representative of the whole. As for 
Rodin the beauty of the woman is representative of all creation, 
so for Cassirer the characteristic of one cultural unit, whether 
a vowel in language, a ritual in religion or an algorithm in 
mathematics, mirrors monadlike’* the whole universe of forms. 
As Rodin’s model is an end product of evolution, but as such 
again a middle term between the universal premise of evolution 
and the conclusion drawn by Rodin’s penal, so the symbolic 
unit is an end of the formative development preceding it, but 
also a mediator between that development and Cassirer’s con- 
ception of it. At the same time these units are mediators be- 
tween the preceding and succestive stages, and focal points of 
the entire development. 

The form of sensuous reality is based on the fact that the individual 
moments of which it is built up do not stand by themselves, but that 

** Cf. FSt, III, 13, »3o, and infra 312 ff,, 323, 
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between them takes place a peculiar 1 elation of *‘coin-po5iting” (Mtl- 
sfitzung). Nowhere is here anything isolated and detached. Even that 
which seems to belong to a certain single spatial point or tempoial 
moment, does not remain immersed m the mere Hcic and There. It 
reaches beyond itself into the totahty of all empirical contents.” 

The higher reality unfolds itself, the richer its pattern bfr- 
comes and the fuller of symbolic functions will be the contents 
that offer themselves to consciousness. 

The farthei that process continues, the wider a circle consciousness is 
able to span in a single moment. Each of its elements is now saturated, 
as it were, with such functions. It stands in varied meaningful contexts, 
which again are connected and which, by virtue of that connection, 
constitute a whole, which we denote as the world of our “experience.’* 
Whatever contexts one may isolate from this totally of “experience” 

. . . always their orders will show a dednite structure and a common 
fundamental character They are of such a nature, that from everyone 
of their moments a tiansition is possible to die whole, just as the con- 
stitution of the whole is presentable and presented in every moment.” 

Every phenomenon is now only a letter within the script of 
total reality,” 

Thus it is possible to span the whole world in a moment. 
Physical saence is doing that, comprehending the totaUty of 
events by representing each event through its four space-time 
coordinates and reducing the variation of these coordinates to 
(more or less) final in\^ant laws.” It thus obtains what science 
calls the “truth” of the phenomena, which is nothing else but 
their totality, “taken not in their concrete state but in the form 
of an ideal codrdination.*^^ That coordination is based both 
on logical connections and logical distinctions, on synthesis 
as well as analysis. The higher a symbol, that is to say the more 
numerous and the more complex the phenomena it refers to, 
the more different will be its own form, its shape, from that 
of the phenomena themselves, and the greater the “distance” 
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between the sensuous and the symbolic content of consciousness 
— ^but the greater that “distance” the greater, because the more 
comprehensive, the more “universal,” will be the “truth.” Fi- 
nally the symbol contains nothing but the prlndple of the forms 
It represents, the constitutive law of their structure, the genetic 
essence of their formation. It thus lefers not to the similarity of 
the forms, but to their inner connective law, which may or may 
not express itself in similarities of form.” Thus the common 
constructive principle of the conic sections is not betrayed in 
any similaiity of shape. Again we are reminded of Rodin, who 
in all his work looked for the latent principles of natural move- 
ment. “Such was the basis of what is called my Symbolism. 
1 do not mind being called a Symbolist, if that will define the 
essential principle of sculpture.”” It was not enough for Rodin 
to study nature and follow it so closely that “The Man of 
Primal Times” was suspected to be cast fiom the living model. 
He tried to find the principle of movement — ^by what he called 
a method of “logical exaggeration.” “My aim was then, after 
the ‘Buighers of Calais,’ to find ways of exaggerating logi- 
cally.”** Indeed, what could be sensuously as well as significantly 
more expressive than calling ellipse, parabola and hyperbola 
“logical exaggerations” of the carcle* 

Logical exaggeration consists, among other things, in the 
“constant reduction of the face to a geometrical figure, and the 
resolve to sacrifice every part of the face to the synthesis of its 
aspect,”*’ that is to say, the totality of its features. That totality 
is sometimes enhanced by subtraction. 

Take the Cathedral of Chartres as an example, one of its towers is 
massive and without ornamentation, having been neglected in order 
that the exquisite delicacy of the other could be better seen. In sculpture 
the projection of the sheaths of muscles must be accentuated, the shorten- 
ings heightened, the holes made deeper. Scultpuie is the art of the hole 
and the lump.” 
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The “process of removal” thus is a succession of dialectic steps 
in the totality of the form’s movement. 

Not in continuous quantitative accretion, but in the sharpest dialectic 
contradiction the various fundamental ideas oppose each other m the 
truly critical epochs of cognition. . . The myth [e g.,] would not be 
a truly spiritual form, if its unity were nothing but oppositionless sim- 
pliaQr, . . . The individual stages of its development do not simply 
join themselves one to the other, but often oppose each other in sharp 
contrast. The process consists m the fact that certain fundamental traits, 
certain spiritual determinations of the preceding stages are not only 
elaborated and supplemented, but are also being negated, indeed an- 
nihilated 

Whatever obstructs the law of process of the total form is being 
eliminated. The symbol itself cannot contain anything that is not 
part of the totality: it shows “hole and lump.” It is not similar 
to the symbolized content, but somehow in its shape is found the 
principle of the totality of the represented forms, visible to the 
eye of the synoptic seer, whether he be of plastic imagination 
like Rodin or of philosophical imagination like Cassirer. Some 
day, perhaps, a lope of symbolic forms wiU be written, based 
on the combined insight of both philosopher and artist. 

That logic would have to be symbolic of the entire fullness of 
life, its symbolism saturated with live meanings and not “sick- 
lied o’er with the pale cast” of poritivism. Cassirer’s philosophy 
of symbolic forms is such a truly symbolic logic, culminating, 
as it does, in the symbols of mathematics, the “logic of inven- 
tion,” as it was called both by Galileo and Leibniz. But Cas- 
sirer’s the method and tendency of his work, points 

further: to an expansion of his method into the very field of the 
arts, into a logical symbolism or symbolic logic of painting and 
sculpture as well as of music, thus, in due time, to a method 
which will make these forms of consciousness as definitely and 
determinedly symbolic of life’s fullness — ^maybe even in the 
form of communication" — as now are the “rational” signs of 
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language and mathematics. Seen under this view, not o( eternity 
but of long term development, Cassirer’s “phenomenology of 
cognition” is as much a precursor of a new logic as was Hegel’s 
phenomenology — only in a much wider sense, comparable, per- 
haps, to Leibniz’ divined rather than elaborated scientia gener- 
alis as a precursor of modern mathematical science. 

Indeed, in its emphasis on the totality of the formative 
process Cassirer’s philosophy agrees with Hegel’s phenome- 
nology j in its emphasis on the fullness of life it draws inspiration 
from Leibniz’ sctentia generalise With Hegel he has only the 
^^Ansat^^ in commonj Hegel’s phenomenology “finally, so to 
speak, sharpens itself into a highest logical point. . . . How rich 
and varied ever its content, its structure is subject to a single 
and in a way uniform law.”*’ The logic to which Cassirer points 
is a logic of creation, a log^c of invention in a sense much wider 
even than that divined by Galileo and Leibniz — as wide and 
varied, in fact, as life itself. The structure of his work does 
not suffei from Hegel’s shortcomings, from compression into 
a too nairow scheme. On the contrary, if criticism is in order, 
Cassirer’s work seems almost too little inhibited, too artfully 
rambling at times in the fascinating regions it discloses, the 
style too ornamental sometimes to be fully effectful.** It is a 
woik of art, full of life, showing, as does Kodin’s work, “life in 
movement.”** For Ro^n it is the life of natural forms, for 
Cassirer the life of cultural forms. Rodin had nude models 
moving about in his studio, 

to supply bun constantly with the picture of nudity in various attitudes 
and with all the liberty of ordinary life. He was constantly looking at 
them, and thus was always familiar with the spectacle of muscles m 

“PSP,!, IS, 
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movement. Thus the nude, which today people rately see, and which 
even sculptors only see during the short period of the pose, was for 
Rodin an ordinary spectacle. , . . The face is usually regarded as the 
only mirror of the soul, and mobili^ of features 1$ supposed to be the 
only exteiioiization of spiritual life. But in leality there is not a muscle 
of the body which does not reveal thoughts and feelings.*" 

Only the highest functions of the human mind seem to express 
the creativity of the spirit, Kant, and in a way even Heg^, as 
well as most of the post-lUntian philosophers before Cassirer, 
were interested in them mainly. Even Cassirer demonstrated 
the creativeness of thought first in its highest functions, in the 
held of abstract saence.*' Only gradually he worked down from 
the brain to the lower and lowber parts of the body, finally to 
the gestures of the members, the movement of the musdes, 
until the entire body of man stood before his eyes vibrating 
with spiritual life. All the forms of that life weie then con- 
stantly before his view} for over thirty years he constantly 
looked at them. He seemed, like Rodin, "obsessed by a sort of 
divine intoxication for form.”** "The living motion of the spirit 
must be apprehended in its actuality, in the very energy of its 
movement”” “Procedfiref^ is only apprehensible through proc- 
ess, in Its Fortgang. Only by constantly following the forms of 
the spirit and sculpturing them in their process can one appre- 
hend them. 

The true, the concrete totality of the spirit must not be denoted in a 
simple formula at the beginning and so to speak presented ready made, 
but it develops, it finds itself only in die constantly advandng process'* 
of critical analysis itself," 

Just as the eyes of the sculptor must follow his models* mo- 
tions constantly and apprehend them in motor empathy, so the 
spirit itself, as analysis, must follow the "sfetig weiterschr^i- 

” Story, 13. 
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tenden Fortgmg** “the steadily further striding onwalking,” 
of the symbolic forms — ^parading before the philosopher’s eyes 
like models before the artist. “The perimeter of spiritual reality 
can be designated, defined and determined only by pacing it 
off m the process.”** The whole of the objective spirit thus 
reveals itself gradually as an organic unity, steadily growing 
and developing in a “definite systematic scale, an ideal progress, 
as the end of which may be stated that the spirit in its own 
formations and self-created symbols not only is and lives, but 
that it comprehends them as they are ”*’ In this respect again 
the philosophy of symbolic forms connects with Hegel’s phe- 
nomenology “the end of development consists in the com- 
prehension and expression of spiritual reality not only as sub- 
stance, but 'just as much as subject’.”** But there is an important 
difference between Hegel’s and Cassirer’s phenomenology, 
which can be illustrated by Cassirer’s attitude toward Hegel’s 
historical theory. 

The concept of a histoiy of science contains the Idea of the conservation 
of a universal logical structure in the succession of particular conceptual 
^tems. Indeed, if the eailiei content of thought would not be con- 
nected with the succeeding one by some identic, there would be nothing 
to justify our comprising the scattered logical fragments then at hand, 
in a senes of becoming events. Each historical series of evolution needs 
a “subject” as a substratum in which to piesent and extenonze itself. 
The mistake of the metaphysical theory of history lies not in the fact 
that It demands such a subject, but m the fact that it reifies it, by speak- 
ing of the self-development of an “Idea,” a progress of the “World 
Spirit,” and so on. We must renounce such reified earner standing 
behind the historical movement; ths metophysietd formula must be 
changed into a methodological foimula Instead of a common sub- 
stratum we only demand an intellectual continui^ m the individual 
phases of development.** 

That is to say, just as the sculptor is not interested in the per- 
sonality of his models as such, but in their symbolic significance 
for the laws of nature, so the philosopher of symbolic forms 
"/wa. 
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is not interested in the subject matter of the forms as such, 
but only their significance for the whole context in which they 
appear. *‘lt is the task of philosophy . . . again and again, from 
a concrete historical aggregate of certain saentific concepts and 
principles to set forth the universal logical functions of cogni- 
tion in general.”**® In this respect the histories of science and of 
philosophy are two aspects of one and the same intellectual 
process, for which Galileo and Kepler, Newton and Euler are 
just as valid witnesses as Descartes or Leibniz.*®* The process 
is an empirical logical, not a metaphysical logical process. It is 
the historical process by which the cultural realities have 
evolved. 

From the sphere of sensation to that of perception, fiotn perception to 
conceptual thinking, and from that again to logical judgment there 
leads, for critical epistemology, one steady road. Each later moment 
comprises the earlier, each earlier prepares the later. All the elements 
constituting cognidon lefer both to themselves and the “object” Sen- 
sation, perception, are in germ already comprehension, judgment, con- 
clusion.“* 

Neither in the treatment of the philosophical systems nor 
in that of the cultural forms is Cassirer concerned with estab- 
lishing a metaphysical subjective idealism. He is not dogmatic 
in any wayj the dogmatic systems of metaphysics are in most 
cases nothing but 

hypostases of certain logical, aesthetical, or religious principles. The more 
they seclude themselves into the abstract generality of principle, the 
more they preclude themselves from other sides of spiritual culture and 
the concrete totally of its forms.*®' 

With that totality Cassirer is concerned, in it he finds intellec- 
tual creativity active. The existence of such creativeness thus 
becomes for him not a matter of principle — even though orig- 
inally it was a postulate*®*— but a question of fact. In the rich- 
ness of that concrete totality he finds, through the ingenious 
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interpretation of the symbolic funcdoii, a whole s3^tematic of 
the spirit, wheie each particular form receives its meaning pure- 
ly by the position it has within the s)rstem, a kind of periodic 
system of cultural forms. Only that system is never closed, but 
ever active, ever in process, leality thus never being but 
ever becoming, the ideal goal of the process rather than the 
process itself. 

Being concerned with the universal meaning in concrete re- 
ality rather than in an abstract piinaple, which would only 
detract from that meaning, and in the sifting of that meaning 
from all the forms of reality itself, Cassirer is not interested only 
in completed philosophical systems, nor in fully grown cultural 
forms. Similar or even identical concepts might conceal difFer- 
ent, even contrasting meanings,*®* and most significant features 
might be found in byroads hitherto overlooked. The manifold 
attempts and beginnings of research in all cultural forms are 
the trickles from which the formula of universal cultural prog- 
ress must be distilled.*®*^ In the frozen shapes of these forms the 
original dynamics of their movement must be detected. Cassirer 
inquired into all these forms, torsos, trunks of forms, with 
never resting zeal, presenting not only full grown treatises 
like the three great master works, but a host of monographs on 
particular questions. In all this his reasoning was profound 3 
he aimed to crystallize the leading idea of cultural movement, 
its dynamic soul. Similarly Rodin in an unheard of procedure 
for a sculptor, exhibited 

human figures deprived of a head, legs or arms, which at first shock 
the beholder, but on examination are found to be so well balanced and 
so perfectly harmonized that one can only find beauty in them. His 
reason for this is artistically profound. . , In the development of a 
leading idea — of thought, of meditation, of the action of walking, — ^his 
desire was to eliminate all that might counteract or draw attention from 
this central thought. "As to polishing nails or iinglets of hair, that has 
no interest for me,*' he said; “it detracts attention from the leading 
line and the soul which I wish to interpret.”*®* 

** Perhaps, in the light of the newest atomic achievements, this is ajso true for 
the periodic spstem of elements, 

Cf. Brketmtnisfrobhm, 1 , 10. 

Cf. ErkenntMtfTQblm, 1 , 9. 

** Story, op, dt., xj. 
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Just as little did Cassirer have tune for the trimmings of the 
cultural process. His painstaking search for phenomena was the 
search for the essential, the symbolic in them. But, since the 
symbolic is never found in purity*®* but only fulfilled in the 
totality of the process, and the process is never finished but al-* 
ways proceeding, the search for the symbol itself is never ending 
but always asymptotic. Just as for Rodin — and for every great 
master— it was never Cassirer’s habit “to undertake a work, 
complete it and have done with it. He always had by him a 
number of ideas and thoughts on which he meditated patiently 
for years as they ripened in his mind.”**® By the time he wrote 
the Essay on Man Cassirer saw the problems of the Philosophy 
of the Symbolic Forms from a different angle and in a new 
light.*** 

Now It was no longer so much the totality of the process that 
interested him, but one moment of its concrete fullness: the 
reference to man. The asymptotic openness of the process, the 
lofty culmination in merely intellectual symbols now has given 
place to a fuller harmony: a human universe. Now the sym- 
bolic forms were to help man to slay the monster and continue 
the process of life itself. Now it is no longer science which is 
the great culmination, but art — Cassirer has moved toward the 
new logic towards which we see his work tending. On the last 
page of the Essay we read the famous words of Kant, that we 
can learn all about Newton’s principles of natural philosophy, 
however great a mind may have been required to discover them , 
but we cannot learn to write spirited poetry, however explicit 
may be the precepts of the art and however excellent its models. 
We learn that the highest of forms is not an abstract “logical 
function,” but that it is genius himself, homo creator. Now the 
whole of science is a flat ^mension as compared vnth the di- 
mension of man himself. Not only ^*ex amlogia unvoers^* but, 
even more, “e# analog^ hommi^* we must understand the 
world. And it is on a note of musical harmony that this last 
great work of Cassirer ends: 

All these functions complete and comjdement one another. Each one 

“m,!!!, 14*. 

"Storyio/. ci/,13, 
wMiot, vlL 
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opens a new horizon and shows us a new aspect of humani^. The dis- 
sonant is in harmony with itself; the contianes arc not mutually exclu- 
sive, but interdependent, “harmony in contrariety, as in the case of the 
bow and the lyre.”*” 

The spirit of Leibniz, in the new foim of warm human concern, 
has conquered the Hegelian aloofness m Cassirer’s mind. Now 
spontaneity and productivity are no more prerogatives of “the 
objective spirit” or “the symbolic function,” but are “the very 
center of all human activities.”^** The philosophy of symbolic 
forms has become the philosophy of man. Man himself now is 
the cential symbolic form. The symbolic process is now no 
longer so much one of “dematerialization,””* “a process of 
removal,” but of spiritualization, a process of strengthening 
the differentiation of matter by a new energy: the spiritual 
energy of harmonization. That energy combines the human 
world into a symphony of meanings. It strengthens itself 
thiough Its wedlock with matter. Has it been an original partner 
of matter from the beginning? Has the harmony between it and 
matter been pre-established from the beginning and is the whole 
development of the forms nothing but the elaboration of that 
pre-established harmony? And is the appearance of that har- 
mony in the logic of symbols nothing but that harmony’s 
revelation in matter? Cassirer never answers these Leibnizian 
questions, although, with unconcerned assuiance, he makes 
positive statements in all these respects — covering up meta- 
physical concern with reference to “miracles” and “ultimate 
mysteria.” But he seems to be in prohiund agreement with 
Ldbmz. “Leibniz was the first great modern thinker to have 
a clear insight into the true character of mathematical sym- 
bolism,”**' and into the nature of symbolism in general. 

For him [Leibniz] the problem of the “logic of things” is insolubly 
connected with the problem of the “logic of signs.” The “SctnUsa gen- 
«vi&” needs the ^^Chwactetu^a generaSs** as its tool and vehicle. The 

*" Essay on Man, ast, 

Essay on Man, aaa 

*“PSP, III, 3S7 

'“Essay on Mass, ai7i cf. ErkusssSmsfroUm, II, i4aff. 
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latter does not refer to the things, but their representations it does not 
deal with the tes but the "name rerum** But this does not prejudice their 
objective content. For that “pre-established harmony” which, in ac- 
cordance with the fundamental thought of Leibniz’ philosophy, rules 
between the world of the ideal and the real* it also connects the world 
of signs with that of objective “meanings ” The real is subject, without 
any limitation, to the ideal,*^' 

There is no such division between ideal and real world in the 
philosophy of Cassirer. Critical philosophy welds the two 
worlds into transcendental unity. But the seam appears in the 
notion of the symbol. Cassirer cannot help using Leibnizian 
language. In that way he slides over the metaphysical problem 
which has been put and answeied by Leibniz. With Leibniz 

the analysis of the real leads to the analysis of the ideas, the analysis of 
the ideas to that of the signs. With one stroke therewith the concept 
of the symbol has become the spiritual focus, the true center of the 
intellectual world. In it the principles of metaphysics and cognition run 
together.’" 

This very same characteristic can be given of Casrirer*8 philoso- 
phy of symbolic formsj only that the form’s metaphydcal in- 
gredients, by definition, are — as metaphysical — unknowable. 
His philosophy is thus in a way frustrating; one would like to 
say, It is so by definition. The quest for a metaphysics ^^behind” 
the symbolic form is invalid. But the question concerning the 
nature of that energy, which welds phenomena into structural 
totality and thus brings about symbols, is still valid. Its answer 
would lead into metaphysics — a metaphyrics of Leibnizian har- 
mony with humanistic emphasis* highest^ indeed the only 
task of all these forms is to unite men^^'^ 

What a new key is sounded herel How much has totality 
become harmony and harmony humanism! Human harmony 
all over the world presupposes universal symbols. Leibniz was 
right: without a Characteristica generahs we shall never find a 
Scientia getteralis. Modern symbolic logic follows the same 

on Man, 119. mine. Wbetber tbcK foran actually do unite oieA 

ii another queetion. See below nola 13a, 133, 
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tendency."* But therewith the problem of human harmony is 
not solved. “In an analysis of human culture we must accept 
the facts in their concrete shape, in all their diversity and 
divergence.”"® The diversity of produced languages divide 
men; the unity of linguistic functions may unite them. Even 
more, however, may they become united by a universal logic 
of artistic imagination, an aesthetic logic, which is not inferior 
to intellectual logic, as was the one constructed by Baum- 
garten,”^ but superior to it, extending not only over the whole 
surface of things but also sounding the depths of the under- 
standing consciousness. Only then will it truly be possible to 
“comprehend the world in a moment,” to make actual the 
brotherhood of man. Science, following the Leibnizian 
has conquered the totality of things. Eimct science is 
completely under Leibniz’s spell."* But science has diluted the 
metaphydcal richness of his method. “For Leibniz the concept 
of symbol was so to speak the ‘vinculum substantial^ between 
his metaphysics and his logic. For modern science it is the 
‘vificulum substantial^ between logic and mathematics and be- 
tween logic and exact natural science.’”** For the author of the 
Philosophy of Symbolic Forms this fact implied a distinct prog- 
ress and advantage. It was a fascinating discovery to ilnd the 
intermediate function between the logical universal and the 
concrete individual,”* the common denominator between ex- 
tension and intension, to discover the world of things as a world 
of symbols, as representations rather than as objects,”® and to 
rise, in the process of dematerialization, to the pure “conceptual 
sign” without any Nebensmn'** that is to say without any 
material appendage, in spite of the necessity of meaning to find 
a sensuous substratum for its actualization.”* But for the author 

“Ibid. 

*** Bsiay on Mm, 13C. 

"•«j?,ra,54. 

I, i6f. 

^psp,m, 393. 
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of An Essay on Man »t is different. The fascination of intellec- 
tual discovery now seems to have given way to an endeavor of 
moral persuasion — a development similar to Kant’s, although, 
in my opinion, less consciou^y planned for. In the PMosofhy 
of Symbolic Forms it is the fascinating function of the concept 
to refer from the very beginning to the totality of thought, to 
the whole of all possible thought formations.”* Predsely that 
which has not happened here or anywhere else is posited as 
norm”* by the concept and is pre-formed in anticipation by the 
symbol,”* The fescination of the Essay on Man is no more the 
all comprehensive potentiality of thought but that of man him- 
self. The kingdom of the possible must now be actualized by 
man. He must make true what has never been true before, his 
own total harmonic life. Now a new miracle has to happen: not 
the miracle of the concept, "that the simple sensuous material, 
by the way m which it is considered, gains a new and manifold 
spiritual life;””* but a miracle of sodal life: that the human 
material, by the way in which it is considered, gams a new and 
manifold spiritual life. Now the question arises, how man’s 
spiritual creations can reactively ennoble their creator himself. 

This IS only possible, obviously, if they do not remain merely 
intellectual achievements, but take hold of the whole of man’s 
nature} if culture is integrated by the symbol not only, so to 
speak, horizontally, in the totality of its forms, but also in the 
person of its creator, vertically, so to speak, to the very founda- 
tions of his soul — in a word, if man himself is integrated into his 
culture. For such an achievement the intellectual log^c is not 
suffident. The author of the Essay on Man does no longer 
seem to find it so important that the symbolic function is the 
Vinculum substantiale between logic and mathematics and be- 
tween logic and exact natural sdence. For him it seems now to 
be all important that it be the vinculum substanliale between 
logic and morality. 

It is one of the peculiarities of creation that the works created 

’■*P5f,ra,39i. 

"«/,ni,37o. 

"PSF.ni, I97f,»w{,»34. 

^PSf, I, *7. 
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appear as strangers to the creator. Since the essential act of 
creation is a subconsaous one, the miracle of encompassing the 
spiritual in the material takes place in the veiy depths of the 
creating soulj the memory of it is faint, indeed, non-existing, 
and the re-cognidon of the created as created almost impossible. 
Herein lies the fascination of the work for the creator j but 
herein also the danger of abstracting himself from his creations, 
of disintegration between man and culture instead of integra-* 
tion. The very variety and diflFerentiation of cultural forms, in 
which lies the progress of the spirit and in the totality of which 
lies its harmony, also makes for di£Ferences and separations. 
“Thus what was intended to secure the harmony of culture be- 
comes the source of the deepest discords and dissensions.””* 
This is the great antinomy, the dialectic, not only of the religious 
life”* but of all cultural life. The “process of removal” some- 
dmes “HherschUgt skh” gets out of hand, and degenerates into 
an urge of destruction. The great pioblem then is how to main- 
tain the continuity between the soul of man and his creations, 
how to weave him and the symbolic forms into one cultural 
pattern, a pattern of morality. When man is identified with his 
works, he is moial, for then he is identified with the works of 
all mankind. How can that integration be achieved? Again let 
us glance at the artist. 

Rodin and his works were one. 

It was impossible to sepaiate him from his work. His statues were the 
states of his souL Just as Rodin seemed to bieak the fragments around 
the statue away from the block in which it had been concealed, so he 
himself seemed to he a sort of rock hiding various forms and ciystaUized 
growths.'** 

The symbolic forms are the states of man’s soul. “The contents 
of culture cannot be separated from the fundamental forms and 
directions of spiritual creation their ‘being* cannot be appre- 
hended otherwise but as ‘doing’.””* As the sculpture is “con- 
cealed.” in the block, “pre-odstent” m its shape, grain, texture, 

Bmy OH ,30 

^ and Chap Vll. 

*** Story, ofMcUt 1 1 
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“like the chicken in the egg,”“* and the sculptor must “col- 
laborate” with the stone to free the figure concealed in it, so 
man must “collaborate” with himself to free the symbolic forms 
within him and aeate culture out of himself. Culture is indeed 
the -process of man^s progressive self-liberation. “Language, art, 
religion, science, are various phases in this process.’”” Man is 
his own “matter” and his own “form.” Cassirer’s philosophy 
here completes and substantiates empirically Kant’s “Copemi- 
can revolution.” Matter and form 

are now no more absolute -powets of Beings but they serve the designa- 
tion of ceitain deferences and structures of meaning. The “matter” of 
perception, as it was understood by Kant originally, could still appear 
as a kind of epistemological counterpart to Anstotlc’s Kpori) 6X1). Like 
It, It IS taken as the merely indeterminate before all determination, 
which must expect all determination from the form which accrues to 
It and imprints itself on it. The situation changes after Kant’s own de- 
velopment of the “transcendental tope” and hu designation, within that 
topic, of a definite position to the opposition of “matter” and “form.” 
Now they are no more primal determinations of Being, ontic entities, 
but pure concepts of reflec^on^ which in the section on die “Amphiboly 
of the Concepts of Reflection” are being treated on the same line with 
Agreement and Opposition, and Identity and DifiFcrencc. They are 
no more two poles of Being in insoluble “real” opposition,”' 

but concepts of transcendental comparisons referring to states 
of consciousness. They are “states of man’s soul.” “From the 
point of view of phenomenology there is as little a ^matter in 
itself* as a ‘form in itselP — ^there are only total experiences, 
which can be compared under the point of view of matter and 
form, and determined and articulated accordingly.’”” 

In the Essay on Man the transcendental “relativi'zation’”” 
of the contrast between matter and form has been applied to 
manj man is the sculptor of the symbolic forms — ^forms of his 
own consciousness. But the relationship already appears clearly 
in the Philosophy of Symbolic Forms. Indeed, it is the ihfFer- 

In words of the Spanish sculptor Joid de Creeft. 

£ssay Off Man, laS. 
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entiation of man’s “space” by which man actually carves out 
the symbolic forms, pre-existent in it. Space is the universal 
matrix of these forms — and it is a state of man’s own con- 
sciousness. Plato’s 8«xtta6yj space as common matrix of 

all deteiminations, is actually being confirmed by the philoso- 
phy of symbolic forms,”’ even though its “space,” like Kant’s, 
is very different from Plato’s metaphysical “leceptacle.” It is a 
formative, dynamic prindple, indeed, the formative principle 
of consciousness itself in its relation to the world — ^the form 
of our “outer experience.” It is a living “material,” living in 
and through the life of Its shaper, just as is the “stone” of 
Rodin. All the symbolic forms have their particular “spati- 
ality,””* their paiticular form of correlation’** accorcUng to their 
paiticular modality. From empirical perceptual space develops 
conceptual space.’** Perceptual space is already filled with sym- 
bolic forms and interpenetrated by them. Language forms the ' 
first space-words. In abstract geometry space is a system of 
topological determinations: proximity of points, distance, inter- 
section of lines, incidence of planes and spaces. From topologi- 
cal develops metric and projective space. The development of 
space is at the same time the development of relational thought, 
the gradual awakening of consciousness and its world-aware- 

..... M* 

ness. 

There is no power of the spirit which has not co-operated in this gigantic 
process of formation. Sensation, intuition, feeling, phanta^, creative 
imagination,’** constructive [I] conceptual thought — and the manner 
of then interpenetration create each time a new spatial GestaU}*^ 

At the same time there is a definitive direction of the process: 
“the ^Ausehuwdersetzmg^ between world and Rgo”’** — the 

‘"psi?, HI, 491. 

III, 4.91. 

'"Ibid. 

•“PSF.n^wa. 

** Cunnr refen in this connection to Carnap, Kudolf, D»r Ratun, tin Bntmg 
wrWtatntehaftOthrtf'BKelm, 19*4. 

"*The German word "Sinbtldttugskn^r’-”po'wet of in-forming,” gives the 
tpatinl implication, 

”'P^F,III,493. 
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progressive “ex-position” and “ex-secution” of the separateness 
of man and world, their gradual differentiation. Gradually man 
releases space and its forms from and out of himself, until 
finally it seems to be an independent Gestalty standing opposed 
to and as counter-pole of him. The mythical consaousness of 
space is still entirely woven within the sphere of subjective feel- 
ing, but already there appears an opposition of cosmic powers, 
as in the Platonic Tfmaeusy the Chinese Yin and Yang, and the 
innumerable forms of “cosmic bisexuality.”^* Language con- 
tinues the separation and deepens it* the mythical physiog- 
nomic space becomes presentative space. Conceptual — ^mathe- 
matical, geometrical, and physical — thought complete the proc- 
ess: the anthropomorphic conditions are being pushed bade in 
favor of “objective” determinations which result from the meth- 
ods of counting and measuring. Now we have the space of pure 
meaning or signification.”* A dnular process of differentiation 
takes place within the elemental units of the symbolic forms. 
The flux of perceptual impressions is being subdivided into 
centers around which the undifferentiated variety clusters, like 
the diffuse matter in space, which gradually clustered into nebu- 
lae, and continues to concentrate its diffuse matter into condensed 
energy “through milhons and mountains of millions of cen- 
turies.””^ Similarly the process of symbolic formation continues 
to concentrate diffuse energies as long as there is man. The 
diffuse matter in space is being organized by being referred to a 
natural center. Ever new worlds are in formation and “gain a 
general relation to the center, the first formative point of crea- 
tion.”^** Similarly in the world of symbolic forms centers are 
formed as points of reference. Thus the name becomes name 
only through reference to such centers. The names “red” or 
“blue,” for instance,*** do not mean certain blue or red nuances, 
but express the speafic manner, in which an undetermined 
variety of such nuances is seen as one and conceptually set as 

^Treated lymboUeally in Mann^ Joteph noveli Cf. Slochower, Hany, Ho 
Voiet is VfhoUf Lost, New Yprk t945> 35o a. 

* Kant, Hoturai History and Thoory of tho Htstotm, % Tail, ytea HattpMQ<^ 

“‘Ibid. 

*i»<SJ’,ni, 497. ' '' 
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one.”* In physical-geometrical thought the ^ven is not only 
being divided and assembled aiound fixed centers, but “cast 
into form,’’”* the harmonious form of mathematical symbols, 
which is as opposed to the original diffusion of formative ener- 
gies as the well ordeied system of planets is to the primal 
diffusion of matter. For Laplace Kant’s theory of the heavens 
was the inspiration for a mathematical theory of the creation 
of the world.”® For Cassirer Kant’s theory of knowledge was 
the inspiration for a theory of the cieation of the cultural world, 
one of whose culminations is mathematics. In both cases the 
world is modelled m space — a work of plastic imagination.”’ 
If all activity of thought expresses itself in spatial forms, then 
its creative activity must needs be a kind of plastic sculpturing. 
Cassirer himself has never, to my knowledge, drawn this con- 
clusion, but It deduces itself logically from his philosophy. 

In sculpturing the world of symbolic forms, man sculptures 
and forms his own soul. What he looks at in the variety of 
forms is his own inner life. Rodin “used to contemplate his 
creations lovingly, and sometimes even seemed to be astonished 
and contemplative at the idea of hawng created them, speaking 
as if they existed apart from himself.””* Thus man stands 
wonderingly before his creations, astounded at the world, which 
he has created — created so unconsciously that it took several 
thousand years of contemplative thought until, in the mind of 
Kant, he recognized in it himself. This same difficulty veiled 
the world of symbolic forms before man’s mind in a world of 
metaphysics. Again and again man tried to lift the veil, but the 
attempt was doomed to pathetic failure. As for Schiller’s 
“Young Man of Sais,” curiosity could only yield horror: the 
look into the abyss of nothing — or the abyss of his own self. In 

^ ^Ifh^tm-gesehBn md becomes 

dght*’ becomes 

^ Or miirht have been, if he knew Kant’s treatise Whether or not he actually 
did » unknown, 

^Cf Rodin, we can imagine the thought of God in creating the world, 
we shall iind that He first thought of the modelling, which is the unique principle 
in Nature — and perhaps of the planets.” Story, of, 14, 

" Story, IX. 
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a very real sense we are all thinkers pondering “The Gate of 
Hell.” Thinking is fraught with shocking surpnses, shocks 
which are dialectic hiatuses in the process of the soul’s self- 
discovery. That process leads to successive “ernes,** “separa- 
tions” of existence, in which the unconscious and uncontem- 
plated process of spiritual development becomes a problem to 
itself, in which “Aussermg** becomes “Ausserliches/* self-ex- 
pression becomes the exterior world.”* This estrangement of 
the symbolic forms from their creator arises from the very 
fundamental prmaple of their creation. 

The acts of expression, presentation, and meaning are not immediately 
present to themselves, but become apparent only m the totality of their 
accomplishment, They are only by confirming themselves, and giving 
notice of themselves through their action. They do not originally reflect 
on themselves, but they look at the work which they arc to execute, to 
the reah'ty the valid form of which they are to build up.’*** 

Hence these forms can only be described within their works 
and in the language of these works. Language, myth, art: 

each of these extenonzes its own individual world of creations, which 
latter cannot be understood otherwise than as expressions of the self- 
activity, the “spontaneity” of the spirit. But this self-activity does not 
proceed in the form of fiee reflection, and therefore remams hidden 
to Itself. The spirit creates the senes of hngubtic, mythical and artistic 
Gestalten, without in them recognizing itself as creative principle. Thus 
each of these senes becomes for it an “exterior” world.’*’ 

The free creations of the spirit are then regarded as “things” 
and the power and independence of the spirit compelled into 
systems of dogmatic concepts.’** Only the Critical philosophy 
succeeds in prying open this dogmatism. The thing, far from 
being a self-sufEaent being, is for it only “an intellectual partial 
condition of being, a single conceptual moment, which only in 
the complete system of our knowledge comes to full effect.”*** 
It IS now nothing but the general principle of the series, $0 to 

•WFjII.avo. 

“PSF, III, nS. 
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speak, its general teim.**^ The whole of reality is process, and 
the things are condensations of that process, much as matter is 
m physical field theory.'** There is now no more metaphysical 
absolute, but only becoming, '^y tegarding the conditions of 
saence as ‘become,’ we recognize them preasely thereby as 
creations of thought.”'®* In doing so we recognize the opposition 
of subject and object as a metaphysical artifice, “the charac> 
teristic procedure of metaphysics.”'*’ Thus metaphysics es- 
tranges man from his creations} it must be overcome if man 
is to become responsible for his culture. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the most metaphysical people has also fallen inctim 
to the most tremendous “crisis,” the most barbaric separation 
of man and culture what the German scientists of extermina- 
tion stiove to annihilate was the man-of-culture,'** termed by 
them “the beast of intelligence” — ^^die IntelhgeiKdfestie,*' In 
their scientific one-sidedness they were both “metaphysical” 
and barbaric.'** 

To overcome this metaphysical crisis man must “collaborate” 
with himself as the sculptor does with his material. He must 
fuse his own form with his own matter. The metaphysical crisis 
must be tiansformed, through cultural critique, into harmonic 
responsibility of man for his world. This is only possible by 
man’s recognizing m the cultural forms his own consciousness, 
by comprehending these forms as symbolic for the umty of 

“Wf, III, 373 . 

** That theory ahould^ theoraucally) be deducible from Kant*5 Criitpu of Fur^ 
Roasott 

^ Erketmimfrohlem I, vl 

^ Suhsianc* and Function^ 2711 Cf. PSF, 14 

^Cf Ker£nyi> Karl, Romandtchtung und Mythologte^ Etn Brtefmchsd fntt 
Thamas Manny ZQnch Rhem Verlag, 1 945, 42* 

^Cf. Bluhm, Heinz, '^£nut Oimrer und die deuttche Fhilologie,” Monatt-- 
hafu fBr Dauisehan VnUmchty VoL XXXVII, No» 7, November 1945^ 471* 
Hya Ehrenburg, Th$ Tpmpanng of Russuty New York Alfred A Knopf, 1944) 
174, on examining the dury of a dead German who at the front conitnned read- 
ing philosophy and whose notebook related the philosophy and practice of exter- 
mination mtecspeiaed with quotations from Plato, SchopcnhaucTy and Nietzsche, 
wrote: ”In penuing the brown notebook one is amazed at the mental poverty 
of these scholarly cannibals To torture people they need philosophical quotations. 
> • One feels like lulling Pntz*the-philosopKer twice one bullet because he tor- 
taxed Russian childieni another because after murdering a baby, he read Plato.^ 
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man and his world. Symbolism ts to bo tko vehicle of matis 
mofdtty. 

How else should man be able to sound the depths of his own 
consciousness and at the same time roam over the width of the 
world? The variety of forms would be too manifold for com- 
prehension, if there were not the principle of the symbolic 
function to organize them. The consciousness would be too 
fleetingly incomprehensible, if there were not the material em- 
bodiments of its energies. How else should we be able to 

penetrate to thh purely inner world of consciousness as last concen- 
tration of the spiritual, if for its demonstration and description we have 
to renounce all the concepts and points of view, which have been created 
for the presentation of the concrete reality of things. Where would 
there be a means to compiehend the incomprehensible, to express in 
any way that which itself has not yet assumed any concrete form — 
either of the perceptual space and time ordei, or of an intellectual, 
ethical or aesthetic older? If the consciousness is nothing but the pure 
potentially of all the "objective" forms, so to speak the pure receptivity 
and preparedness for them, then it cannot be seen how precisely this 
potentially itself can be treated as a fact, indeed, as the primary fact 
of all spiritualty itself. ... It is obvious that this paradoxical demand 
can only be satisfied, if at all, mediately. We can never uncover the 
immediate being and life of consciousness purely as such,”** — but it » a 
meaningful task to understand the process of objectivation*” 

by treating it from a double perspeedve, shuttling back and 
forth between the termnus a quo and the terminus ad quern, 
thus truly following the method of that weaver’s masterpiece 
or, even better, instead of treating the objectivity of the law 
rather find the Gestalt”’ of cognition, thus transforming the 
method of psychology into that of the symbolic forms. 

We start from the problems of the "objective spirit,” the Gestahen of 
which it consists and in which it exists; but we do not rest there as a 
mere fact, but ty, through a reconstructive analysis, to penetrate to their 
elementay conditions, the "conditions of their possibihy.””* 

’’’In thii connection Cataner’i criticitm of Bergson’s method is of importance, 
PSF, in, +aff 

“PSF, ni, 6»f. 

”•^^, 111,66 
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In other words, we look for the “various forms and crystal- 
lized growths’* within the rock that is man, and then proceed 
to carve them out, helped by our knowledge of the grain and 
texture, the geology and palaeontology of those forms. Thus 
we would find the correspondence between the manifold of 
objective formations and subjective states of consciousness, a 
“truly concrete view of the ‘full objectivity’ of the spirit on the 
one hand and its ‘full subjectivity* on the other,””* To do so 
we must delve down deeply into the roots of consciousness: 

We must consider not only the three dimensions of the logical, the 
ethical and the aesthetic, but m particular the “form” of language and 
the “forni” of mythos, if we want to penetrate down to the pnmaty be- 
havioral and formative conditions of consciousness.”' 

In this way, then, the vertical integration of man will be 
joined to the horizontal integration of his culture. Man must 
live on all the levels of his consciousness, on the deepest of 
myth as well as on the highest of mathematics, music,”* and 
mystidsm. This vertical task has only just begun, but the great 
minds of our age arc preparing the synthesis. Bergson joins 
“mechanics and mysticism,””’ Thomas Mann joins mythos and 
language,”* and asks for a chair in ^^mythoiogy* to join mythos 
and logos.”* Cassirer joins all spiritual forms in the syntheds 
of cultural symbolism. 

’"/iirf 

*** See above note 85 

The Tw Svitrcfis of MoraUiy and Reltgion^ New York Henry Holt and 
Company, 1935J chapter IV Bergson’s philosophy u bas^d on the form of our 
inner cxperiencci Time, Cusirer’s is based on that of our outer experience, space 
Therefore the latter is led to the central notion of the S)mbol, ivKich the former 
rejects, the former to that of metaphysical intuition which the latter rejects Caf* 
sirer*i philosophy can be understood m terms of the plastic arts, Bergson’s m terms 
of music, A synthesis of both philosophies would be the true philosophy of lym- 
btdiim, 

Kerfnyi, op^ cU , 50 According to Cassirer, PSF^ I, a68, language as a form 
is between mythoa and logoi, 

^Kerfnyi, of, cii , 84, 8a The sqiaration of the mjth from logos is the 
immediate cause of the latest world catastrophe. The combination of both, in 
particular of mythos with the Ktence of psychology, is one of the guarantees of 
the future have long been a passionate friend of this combination | for Indeed, 
peycbology is the oieani to take the myth out of the hands of the fascist obscurants 
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In this way he has given us a tool, a "grammar of the sym- 
bolic function,”'” a key with which to open the treasure house 
of our own culture. But simply to open it and wander around 
in it as in a museum will not solve the crisis. We must appropri- 
ate all the symbolic forms as our own creations. The symbols 
must not remain mute and dumb signs for us, but be charged 
with all the meaning of life. We must enter into their own 
lives and live on their level. Our survival depends on our ca- 
pacity to handle symbols in communication, discussion, and 
agreement — in settling conflicts by handling symbols rather 
than the powers they stand for. We must "do away with pres- 
ence in order to penetrate to representation. . . . The regress 
into the world oistgns is the preparation for that decisive break- 
through in which the spirit will conquer its own world, the 
world of 

We are standing before that derisive event. We must rither 
live through symbols or die in the flesh. The symbols will be 
fllled with life if they reach through our entire self, far above 
and below the merely intellectual level. We must recognize the 
states of our soul in them, as did Rodin in his creations j "he was 
the companion of these white mute creatures of his, he loved 
them and entered into their abstract lives.”'" So we must enter 
the life of human culture and lovingly develop it and us in it. 
In this sense the philosophy of symbolic forms may be said to 
be a comprehensive aesthetics, the work of an artist for artists: 
the vision of man as creator of all his works, the vision of culture 
as human creation. Indeed, it seems that Cassirer himself has 
had that vision very consciously, the volume on Aesthetics was 
to be the crowning volume of the Philosophy of Syntholic 
Fonns.^ It is the crisis itself that has separated Cassirer from 


and to 'transfunction' it Into che humane That combination actually represents 
to me the world of the (uturej a humanity^ that 19 blessed from on hig^hj trough 
the spirit, and 'from the depths that lie below^ Thomas Mann^ Kercnyi \ of cti ^ 
8 a. Cf Buxton, Charles Roden, Prafhels of Hioven and Vtrgtlj Datttf, 
fan, GoatAa, Cambridge* At the University Preset 1945, apf. 

54 Cf. 111,330 
Story, cUfit, 

^Blub)^ of cit , 468. PSF , 1 , 110. 
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die sjrmbolic forms of the arts; his book could not be written 
“due to the unfavorable poktical conditions.” Otherwise he 
himself might have performed that vertical synthesis of man 
and cast man’s inner life into the forms of the new logic. Maybe 
he would have called that new form the form of man’s “sym- 
bolic Prdgnanz^* — ^man’s existence as symbol of his own uni- 
versal thought: transcending his material confinement in um- 
versal meaning. 

How Cassirer would have integrated man himself into his 
culture we can only guess. He has given us one lowly example 
for symbolic Pragfianz: he integrates the life of a wavy line in 
all fields of meaning. Let us quote that passage, not only as a 
symbolic review of the whole philosophy of symbolic forms, its 
artistic empathy and the sweep of its meaning, but also as a pre- 
view into realms to which Cassirer’s philosophy points. 

In the purely Spadal determination diere is a peculiar “mood,” the up 
and down of lines in space contains an inner motion, a dynamic nse 
and fall, a psychic being and life. It is not we who feel our own inner 
states in a subjective way in the ^oal form: but that form presents 
itself to US as a spirited whole, an independent manifestation of life. 
Its steady and calm flow or its sudden break, its roundness and whole- 
ness or Its brokenness, its hai dness or softness: all this appears as character 
of Its own being, its objective “nature.” But all this recedes and seems 
as if It were annihilated and extinguished as soon as the line is taken in 
another meaning — as a mathematical design, a geometrical /Igate. Now 
it becomes a mere scheme, the means of presenting a universal geometric 
/aw. Where before we had the up and down of a wavy line and m it 
the harmony of an inner mood — -there now we find the graphic pres- 
entation of a tngonometnc function, a curve the whole content of which 
IS absorbed in its analytic formula. The spatial Gestalt is nothing else 
now than the paradigm of that formula; it is only the hull into which 
a mathematical thought, impercepbble in itself, is clothed. And the latter 
does not stand by itself, but m it a universal law presents itself, the 
order of space in general. Every single geometric form is by virtue of 
diat order connected with the totab^ of all other spatial forms It 
belongs to a certain syttesst—un aggregate of “truths” and “theoremsi,” 
of “reasons?’ and “consequences” — and that q^tem denotes the universal 
form by which each uidividual geometric figure is alone possible, that is 
tt> say, constructable and “undentandable.” And again the situation is 
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differejit, when we consider the line as mythical ngn or as aesthetic 
ornamenU The m}thical sign expresses the fundamental mythical con- 
trast between the ^*holy” and the “profane.” It is established m order 
to separate these two realms from each otherj to warn and to terrify and 
to bar the uninitiated from approaching or entering the holy And 
thereby it does not function only as a mere sign, as a mark by which the 
holy is being recognized^ but it possesses a magically compelling and re- 
pellmg power, which resides in it objectively. Of such a compulsion the 
aesthetic world knows nothing. Contemplated as an ornament the line 
is removed both from the sphere of “meaning” in the logico-conceptual 
sense as that of magico-mythical significance and warning. It now 
possesses its import in itself, which uncovers itself only in the purely 
artistic contemplation, the aesthetic intuition as such. Here again the 
experience of the spatial form completes itself only through belonging to 
a total horizon and opening that horizon up for us, . . . by standing m a 
certain atmosphere, m which it not only simply “is,” but m which it 
so to speak lives and breathes.^^ 

Imagine the hero of this tale to be man rather than a wavy 
linel How he would be seen in all realms of meaning, all forms 
of culture — a symbol himself of his own striving and achieve- 
ment, the central system of co-ordination of all life activities, 
^^The symbolic process is like a imique life and thought current 
which flows through consdousness and which in its flowing 
motion alone brings about the variety and continuity of con- 
sdousness in all its fullness.^’'” In the unity of that flow man 
would become integrated, from the mythical depth of con- 
sciousness — the well of the past from which Thomas Mann 
brought forth his Joseph figures'*® — ^to the highest height of 
mathematics, music, and mysticism.'®^ 

PSP^ in, *311 Cf, Cassuer ‘*Da« Symbolpfoblem und seine Stellung im Sy»^ 
tern der Fhilosophie,” ZeitscArift filr Atthedk und eligememe Kumfwwetue^aff^ 
Bd XXI, 191 if Cf mfra ixaf 
^PSF, III, 134. 

^ Cf. Thomae Mann on the combinadoi] of p^chology and myth in Ker^nyi, 
ril, 8%, aUo **Tnud and the Future,” m Freud, Geelhe, Vfogner, New York 
AlfM A Knopf, 1941, 

For then the process of objectivation would not be completed in the mathe- 
matical aymbole— eymboU for nature rather than for human nature It may be 
that those symbols wxU also aid In die objectivation of man toward hxtnself, the 
objectivation of hii own p^che. his emotions and desires. Perhaps Spinoza was 
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So far the highest realms of the vertical synthesis have not 
been reached. Cassirer’s work is unfinished and waits for com- 
pletion. The mysticism of the artist, the musicality of the mathe- 
matiaan, all these are symbolic forms and elaborations of lower 
forms as truly as mathematics is the elaboration of the lower 
symbolic forms of myth and language Perhaps Cassirer had 
intended to show us these connections in his projected volume 
on the symbolic forms of Aesthetics. As it is, the work must 
be completed by us, the epigones. But we too shall only be 
precursors, preparers of the day “when the human intelligence, 
elevated to its perfect type, shall shine forth glorified in some 
future Mozart-Dirichlet or Beethoven-Gauss.”*** Cassirer’s 
work points toward a futuie of symbolic forms so rich that 
man’s present culture appears very primitive indeed. 

In 1910, at about the time when Cassirer’s first great work 
appeared, another great mind was concerned with the future. 
Leo Tolstoy, shortly before his death, dictated to his daughter 
Anastaria a strange prophecy. He predicted the coming of 
world wars, the sway of a strange figure from the North, "a 
new Napoleon,” and finally, a “federation of the United States 
of nations.” After that 

1 see a change in religious sentiment . , . The ethical idea has almost 
vanished. Humanity is without the moral feeling. But then a great re- 
former arises. . . 1 see the peaceful beginning of an ethical era. . . . 

In the middle of this century 1 sec a hero of literature and art rising . . . 
and purging the world of the tedious stuff of the obvious It is the light 
of symbolttm that shall outshme the torch of comnuraabsm}** 

Cassirer’s life was dedicated to the self-liberation of man 
through symbolism. Everything for him, like for Kodin,^*” 


on the right road with his geometric ethics But the “grammar of emotions** may 
have to be written^ ultimately in a more €tung script that of musical and mysU- 
cal symbolism. To the latter point see Est»y on Man^ xoa. Concerning the m- 
aufficiency of mathematiral symboJiam even for the comprehension ol nature cf. 
Cassiner, ^KSoethe and Kantian Philosophy** in Rous$eau, Goelhe^ , 8if. 

^ James Joseph Silvester in a paper on Nenton*s rule for the discovery of 
imaginery roou of algebraic equations, quoted from £ T. Bell, Men of Mnfhe- 
ntnUcs^ New York. Simon and Schuster, 1937, 4D4f. 

** Forman, Henry James, The Story of Pnfhecy^ New York Tudor Publish- 
ing Company: X939) 253 f. 

Story, 17, 
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was “idea and symbol,” like Rodin “he sought in the energy 
of the human body and its symbolism for the ongins of all re- 
ligions, all philosophy and poetry.”*” The ethical era to come 
must be built to a large extent on his work. His moiality was, 
like Rodin’s,*** the comprehensive love of life and of all its 
forms. Rodin “opened a vast window in the pale bouse of 
modern statuary, and made of sculpture, which had been a 
timid, compromised art, one that was audacious and full of 
life.”'” So Cassirer opened a large window in the pale house 
of modern critical philosophy and made of epistemology, which 
had been a timid, compromised discipline, one that was auda- 
cious and full of life. He prepared the horizontal-vertical 
integration of man’s soul and culture — a symbolic cross, to 
which man will not be fixed in agony, but in which he will live. 

Robert S. Hartman 

Department op Philosophy 

Ohio Stats University 

"‘/M. 

Story, of ttl ,11 
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FURTHER PROBLEMS SUGGESTED BY THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF SYMBOLIC FORMS 

O NE should take ev^thing for what it Is, not criticize it 
for not being what it is not” — such was the critical maxim 
of the Swedish poet-philosopher Thomas Thorild (1759-1 806) , 
on whom, incidentally, Cassirer has written an excellent book. 
It IS, however, excee^ngly difficult to criticize Cassirer for 
what he does say, and much easier to point to the unsolved 
problems which he never set out to solve. Cassirer’s method in 
The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms is that of concentrating his 
attention on a very limited number of major problems, treating 
them exhaustively, adducing a great wealth of linguistic, mytho- 
logical, and psychological material to prove his point. The 
numerous and widespread errors he refutes are disproved very 
thoroughly. He rarely “sticks his neck out,” as the Americans 
say. There is a certain finality about all this and little tempta- 
tion for the student to quote a passage and disagree with it. In 
fact, if you accept the view that all thought, in so far as it is 
really thought, must necessarily be true, all critiasm must con- 
sist in drawing attention to omissions. Only, in Cassirer’s case 
you rarely find the omissions mixed up with and vitiating what 
he does say, which latter will generally be found to be unim- 
peachable, as far as it goes. These introductory remarks may 
serve to explain the nature of the following pages, which are 
intended primarily to point to further problems suggested by 
Cassirer’s philosophy. The problems suggested are: i) the uni- 
fication of the pre-sciendfic symbolic forms} 2) a more careful 
distinction between form and material; 3) an analysis of the 
logic of history and the logjc of philosophy. 1 will try to show 
how these desiderata grew out of Cassirer’s own philosophy. 

337 
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The Vnfficatitm of the Pre-ScienAfic Symbolsc Forms 

As Theodor Litt* has remarked, the whole of Cassirer’s 
philosophy of symbolic forms may be regarded as a syntheds 
of Kant and Herder, or as an adoption into the former’s phi- 
losophy of the wider sphere of interest represented by the latter. 
Kant’s epistemology, devised to explain the possibility of New- 
tonian physics, must be broadened so as to include aesthetics, 
the theory of language, and the philosophy of mythology. It 
is high time for epistemologists to rid themselves of the superior 
attitude often taken towards language, myth, and especially art, 
as if these things did not concern them. As Cassirer shows they 
are the basis of our knowing life, the basis upon which even 
science rests. Cassirer has admirably instructive studies of two of 
the pre-scientific symbolic forms, language and myth. There is, 
however, no volume on art, and this fact is seldom mentioned. 

So far so good. We have every reason to be grateful for 
these excellent books. Yet one should like to know more about 
the way these pre-scientihc symbolic forms are related to one 
another. How does Cassirer know there are three of them? 
How does he arnve at them? He simply takes over the popu- 
lar delimitations without caring about the objections that 
myth may be a mixture of artistic imagination and practical emo- 
tion of a certain kind, and language a crudely delimited type of 
art or, alternatively, ait a crudely delimited type of language. 
He projects the idea that aesthetics is the general science of 
pre-scientific symbolism; but he rejected it without anything re- 
sembling real disproof.* 

In Slacks und Mythos (Ldpzig 1925), pp. 65^., he dis- 
cusses at length the relations of language, myth and art. He 
begins by pointing out that language and myth have "a com- 
mon root” and are the products of an ultimately identical 
mental function {erne letzte Gemeimamkeit in der Funktion 
des Gestidtens). They are both the products of "metaphorical 
thinking.” He quotes from Max Mdller: ^‘Whether he wanted 

' XmI tmJ Htr/er Dtuftr itr gdoigtn Lcimig (1930), klst. 

*Dit Sfraeh*^ Berlin (a9*s)> 
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to or not, man had to speak in metaphors, not because he could 
not restrain his poetic imagination, but rather because he had 
to use it to the utmost in order to hnd expressions for the ever- 
growing needs of his mind.” The growth of intuition, accord- 
ingly, IS correlative to the growth of poetic symbolism. The 
common root of language and myth turns out also to be the 
root of poetry, in fact, we are told, they are originally one, 
and the distinctions between them were gradually introduced. 
“Myth, language and art begin as a concrete, undivided unity, 
which is only gradually resolved mto a triad of independent 
modes of spiritual creativity,”* 

The critic will remark that there are distinctions and dis- 
tinctions — ^they need not all be of the same kind. Some may be 
fundamental and “real,” whereas others are “merely empirical,” 
more or less arbitrary cuts in a flowing continuum. Cassirer’s 
Kantianism will scarcely allow him to put the distinctions be- 
tween abstract and concrete, or theoretical and practical, moral 
good and sensuous satisfaction on a level with the arbitrary dis- 
tinction between, say, a chair and a sohi, where all sorts of 
intermediary forms are conceivable. It is a question of logic 
whether you accept “real” distini^ons as uUimatdy different 
from “merely empirical” or “pragmatic” ones. But whatever 
your ultimate dedsion on this point of logic will be, you vnll 
certainly have to admit a difference of status. Now the critic 
may maintain that the distinctions gradually emerging between 
language, myth, and art are of the “merely empirical” variety 
and that pre-sdentifle symbolism is “really” the same activity 
everywhere. 

Cassirer desenbes the creation of myth and language in the 
very terms in which others describe the process of artistic crea- 
tion. Myth arises from an emotional tension between man and 
his en^nronment; 

then the ^rk jumps somehow across, the tension finds release, as the 
subjective excitement becomes objeediied, and confronts the mind as a 
god or a daemon. . . .* As soon as the spark has jumped across, as soon 
as the tension and emotion of the moment has found its discharge in 

* Imgutg* ani Mflh (S. Langer (nuulation, 1945), 9t. 
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the vford. as the mythical image, a sort ot turning point has occurred in 
human mentality, the inner excitement which was a mere subjective 
state has vanished, end has been resolved into the objective form of 
myth or of speech.* 

If anything can be obj'ected to in this statement, it is that the 
additional practical emotion characteristic of myth is here over- 
looked in favour of a complete identification with art. The 
subjective practical emotion is never completely expressed in 
the mythicd image, as is the case in pure art, but remains as 
terror and awe, and to this is added the practical act of ‘^belief.” 

There is a profound difference between scientific symbolism 
on the one hand, and pre-scientific symbolism on the other. 
The function of the latter, according to Cassirer, is intuitive 
elaboration of experience (Jntempoiemng is his own term), 
whereas the former aims at discmsive mastery, by means of 
rules and procedures, of a world already intuitively appre- 
hended. Science moves on the discursive level, the level of gen- 
eral concepts (Allgemetnbegrtffe) and laws. But this level of 
rationality could not exist by itself and must everywhere attach 
itself to something more basic. The intiutive level of experience 
is experience elaborated by means of linguistic, mythical, and 
artistic symbolism.' 

*1x1 in)th, BE) 8 Cavirer, "thought does not dispose freely over the data of 
Intuition^ m order to relate and compare them to each othcr^ but is captivated and 
enthralled by the jotuition which suddenly confronts it It comes to rest in the 
Immediate experience | the sensible ptesent U so great that everything else dwindles 
before it” OM, ) ”» « the Immediate content^ whatever it be, that commands 
hra leifgxoiis interest so completely fills hit consciocraaess that nothing else can emt 
beside and apart from it, *Ilie ego is spending all lU energy on this single object, 
lives in It) loses Itself in It ” {Ibsd y 33 ) This would also be an excellent description 
of the aesthetic attitnde, the common element being intuitive elaboration, or 
^liUfnstvfirung” of experience, 

‘‘Language and myth stand m an original and indissoluble correlation with one 
another, from which they both emerge but gradually as independent elements They 
are two diverse shoots from the same parent stem, the saxne impulse of symbolic 
formulation, springing from the same basic mental nctivity, a concentration and 
heightening of simple sensory experience. In the vocables of speech and in primitive 
mythic figurations^ the same inner process finds its consummation they are both 
resolutions of an inner tension, the representation of subjective impulses and 
excitations m definite objective foima and figures,” (/^rd, 88.) Can anyone fail 
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The sharp distinction between the two levels of experience — 
discursive and intuitive — does not imply, of course, that mean- 
ings belong merely to the discursive level. There are also mean- 
ings on the intuitive level, though of a different kind. They 
may be termed “felt identities,” “affinities,” “qualia,” “char- 
acters,” as caught and held m symbols, Cassirer terms them 
^‘Sfrachbegnffe” ^^mythuche Begnjfe}^ etc. 

It appears, then, that language, myth, and art have a common 
task in ^e theoretical life of man, namely, the intuitive mastery 
of experience. This would seem to make it imperative to dis- 
criminate between the theoretical and the practical-emotional 
aspects of myth, in which case the former could hardly fail to 
be identiffed with art. A similar failure to distinguish between 
the theoretical and the practical vitiates Cassirer’s use of the 
term “expressional phenomenon,” by which he means the emo- 
tional qudities of phenomena. In so far as emotion is subservient 
to intuition, it is aesthetic; but it may also obstruct the intuitive 
elaboration of experience and may then be called practical. 
Practical emotional qualities are stimuli to immediate practical 
reaction* we give up the attitude of contemplation, of intuitive 
elaboration. Thus sudden fear, if detrimental to intuition, is 
practical, whereas the grandiose, the subhme and even the ter- 
rible may be aesthetic qualities. The distinction is blurred by the 
use of the term “e^ressional qualities” no less than in the 
phrases current among English-speaking philosophers: “terti- 
ary qualities” and the like. 

One should also note that the function Cassirer ascribes to 
language is intuitive mastery of experience. For one of the 
things that have evidently puzzled him most, is the “logical” 
element of language. But, when raising this problem, he in- 
variably makes a meUibasis eis alio genos and passes from pre- 

to see that this is a perfect descripuon of the procen of artistic creation P Could 
there be a better proof that myth and language are aesthetic products? 

If discDinve tbinkjag- ^*teiids toward expansiony impJicationi and ^stematlc 
connection, the verbal and mythical conception tends toward concentration, tele* 
soopingr, separate characterization.’’ (IM, $6 } ^^Here thought does not confront 
its data in an attitude of free contemplation, seeking to understand their structure 
and their systematic connection^ and analyzing them according to fheir parts and 
fnnetions, hnt Is simply captivated by a total impresuon.” 57.) 
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scientific to sciendftc symbolism, asserting that the same 
"Logos'' that IS operative in scientific symbolism, is also at work 
in pre-scientific symbolism. If we ask what is here meant by 
Logos, we find that several different meanings are crowded 
together into one term. "Logos" may mean spiritual synthesis 
in general: and in this case it is, of course, true that Logos is 
operative in pre-scientific symbolism But Logos may also mean 
the thinking of scientific and general concepts: and in this case 
it can be shown, 1 think, that Logos is altogether outside of in- 
tuition and of pre-scientific symbolism, although it may leave 
results that may be absorbed in the latter. (I shall explain pres- 
ently what is meant by the last clause.) 

As we have seen, meanings, according to Cassirer, are found 
also on the intuitive levelj as caught and held in linguistic 
symbols they are '^Sprachbegrijfey* not to be confused with 
general or sdentiffc concepts. When he asserts that the same 
Logos is operative in the creation of *^Sprachhegrifd* which 
on a higher level is operative in the creation of scientific con- 
cepts, this assertion is only acceptable if Logos means Geist in 
general. But Cassirer also means that ^^Sfrachbegriff^* are a 
confused and preliminary creation of Logos in the sense of 
scientific intellect. This latter assertion seems to me untenable. 

The confusion is made pos^iible by the fact that general and 
sdentihc concepts may be "absorbed" into intuition. An electric 
charge is one thing for the engineer in his capacity of scientific 
specialist; it is a different thing for the layman and even for 
the engineer himself qua non-speaalist. What was originally 
a mere formula, a rule of procedure, may through practice and 
experience of its effects be transformed into an intuitive affinity, 
a quale, a Gestalt, a characteristic physiognomy. As John Dewey 
puts it 

Xn the situaticMi which hiUows upon reflection, meanings are intrinsic; 
they have no mstrumental or subservient office, because they have no 
office at all. They are as much qualities of the objects in the situation as 
are red and black, hard and soft, square and round And every re- 
flective eiqpenence adds new shades of such intrinsic qualifications.' 

^ Btteys tu Sxfsrmtntet Logic, (191S) 17 Cf also How Wt TAtnk, (1933), 
135 fF ("Tbiogs and Meanings”), and Logie, (1931) di. VIII (‘’Immediate 
Knowledge”). 
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Perhaps Dewey’s term ^’intrinsic qiialiiications” is better than 
any of those I have so far used (affinity, physiognomy, quale, 
etc.)* Discuisive procedures, then, may grow intuitive, ideas 
may lose their intellectual quality by habitual use. And, as a 
parallel process, general and scientific concepts may be trans- 
formed into “Sprackbegrfffe.** Dewey distinguishes between 
two types of grasp of meaning; the strictly logical type and the 
'‘aesthetic” perception of intrinsic qualifications, which is some- 
times called acquaintance-knowledge. We apprehend chairs, 
tables, books, trees, horses., stars, rain, etc., promptly and di- 
rectlyj we need not think about these things in order to identify 
them; we cannot help seeing them as chairs, tables, etc. 

Certainly logical thought-processes leave results in intuition; 
the starry heavens, for instance, look different to us from what 
they did to a contemporary of Dante. But there is also a move- 
ment in the opposite direction. "Red” meant originally an in- 
tuitively felt affinity; but when defimte procedures have been 
developed, — e.g.^ the colour-pyramid, — ^it may mean a locus 
within the system. 

In spite of all this give and take, however, the intuitive and 
the discursive levels remain different. Since the aim and func- 
tion of ^^S'prachbegfifie^* is altogether different from that of 
general and scientific concepts, the former cannot be viewed as 
an inferior and undeveloped variety of the latter. Yet the inter- 
play between the levels is certainly misleading. On the intuitive 
level, Cassirer says, meanings are “fused” (j^ngcschmolzen) 
with the concrete.* And he paints a picture of the poor Logos 
like a butterfly grovelling in the dust, until in science it dis- 
engages itself from the many-coloured intuition, rises into the 
air, and starts out on a proud flight in its own proper element.* 

' Phanomenologie dir Brkenntmtf (19x9)1 s^7• 

* P^anomenohgfe der Erketmms^ 395f "It is true that an abyaa appean to yawn 
between the scientific concept and the verbal concept^- 4 iowcver, looked at more 
closely this abyss is exactly the same gnlf which thinking had to bridge earlier 
before it could become verbal thought . « « Now thought has to tear loose not 
merely from the here and now, from the respective location and moment, but it 
has to reach beyond the totality of space and time, beyond the limits of perceptual 
description, and of description and deicribabthty in general , . The Wdude* of 
word-language which served for so long a timej will now bear him no farther^ 
but he feels hunself strong and powerful enough to risk the jfiight which is to 
carry him to a new goal 
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But this metaphor is objectionable. The Logos flying discur- 
sively in the air is different from that working intuitively within 
experience. Both are needed, but the intuitive Logos is no 
preliminary variety of the saentiflc Logos. 

This panlogistic tendency is incompatible with the main 
body of Cassirer’s thought. For he teaches that language is in 
essence intuitive elaboration {Jntensmerung) of experience. 
And he also teaches that the “logical” element of language, in 
so far as ^^Sfrachhegf\^(?^ are concerned, should not be called 
logical at all, if we distinguish between an intuitive and a dis- 
cursive, logical level of experience. Language is correlative to 
intrinsic qualifications, characters, physiognomies, qualia, aflini- 
ties, or whatever term may be used for the meanings belonging 
to the intuitive level. 

All this, the critic will add, proves that language is essentially 
an aesthetic activity. Of course, m reasoning language is the 
bearer of logical meamngsj yet even pure mathematics has 
an aesthetic side, since it is an existential thought-process. The 
mathematical concepts are embodied in aesthetically meaningful 
concrete processes. Words, says Cassirer, are mere “agns” or 
“vehicles” of logical meanings.” The relation between intuitive 
meanings and language is that of vital incarnation. Words ex- 
fress intuitive meanings but state, or are mere signs of, logical 
meanings. On the intuitive level, says Cassirer, “the word which 
denotes that thought content is not a mere conventional symbol, 
but is merged with its object in an indissoluble unity.”” If the 
lightning is seen as a snake, it will also be called “the snake of 


^For It » precisely die ^gos/ which was at work from the beginning in the 
creation of language, which, in the progress to scientific knowledge, frees itself 
from the limiting conditions which onginally clung to it — which proceeds from 
Its implicit form into its explicit form ” {Ibtd ,388) 

^**For theoretical thinking, a word is essentially a % chicle serving the funda- 
mental amt of such Ideation* (he establishmeat of relationships between the giten 
phenomenon and others which are ^^ike** it or otherwise connected with it according 
to aome co-ordmating law » . The word stands, so to speak, between actual 

particular impressions, as a phenomenon of a different order, a new intellectual 
dimension I and to this mediating position, this remoteness from the sphere of 
immediate data, it owes the freedom and ease with which it moves among speafic 
objects and connects one with another.” Language and Myth, (Langer tr.) 56f 
^ Languaga and Myth, 58. 
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the sky” intuitive elaboration and linguistic naming is here one 
and the same activity. “The spiritual excitement caused by some 
object which presents itself in the outer world furnishes both 
the occasion and the means of its denomination. Sense impres- 
sions . , . naturally strive for vocal expression.”^ Language and 
intuition are correlative and develop together. Intuitive mean- 
ings are vitally fused with intuition, and so they are fused with 
language. Scientific and general concepts, on the other hand, 
are externally related to intuition and have a corresponding 
status m Its correlative, language. Since this is Cassirer’s own 
view, why does he reject the aesthetic theory of language? He 
not only rejects it but misrepresents it as wanting to reduce 
language to mere animal expression, to mere ^^mturlkhe Sym~ 
boltk^* mere **Laut der But surely nothing of 

the sort has been meant by those who have held the theory in 
question. 

A significant omission is Cassirer’s failure to mention Baum- 
garten in his survey of the history of the philosophy of lan- 
guage. Certainly his view of ora^ sensttha as correlative to 
cognitio sensttvoa, or intuition, is worthy of close attention. The 
“distinct” concepts, Leibniz had said, are exemplified in our 
conceptual methods of recognizing objects as b^onging to a 
class, but there is also an intuitive way of recognimg them. 
We immediately see chairs as chairs and feel no need of pro- 
ceeding by rule. This is the level of “clear but confused” cate- 
gories, i.e., of everyday intuition and, as Baumgarten pointed 
out, in its most intense form the level of art. For art is perfectio 
cogmAottis smsithaet qm taUs, In the same way, ordinary 
speech is inherently aesthetic, oratio sensifpva, although the 
word poetry is reserved for its more intense form, oratio senst-^ 
tha ferjecta. What Baumgarten means by “sensitive” speech 
might be freely expressed as follows. The nature of speech is 
that of “painting a picture” of something, e,g,y of something 
1 want you to do, or of the field where the point is localized 
on which 1 want you to give me information. Of course, the 
analogy with painting must not be pressed* it only lays hold of 

“IMy Sf. H. DKner, u ^oted by Caisirer. 

"IhUf joi, Cf, a](o Zvr Logtk der KvUurwitteiudaUeH, jjt ‘ 
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the fact that the function of speech is that of conjuring up some- 
thing concrete, however “thin,” schematic, and bare of details 
It may be. Even a newspaper headline is etra/to sensitiva, al- 
though ordinarily very i^r from perfecta. 

It IS strange that Cassirer, the distinguished Leibnizian 
scholar, should have made no use of the philosophy of lan- 
guage proposed by Baumgarten, the founder of aesthetics. Here 
is a perfect distinction between the conceptual and the intuitive 
levels of cxpeiience. The “aflinities” or general “characters” 
belonging to the latter level are accounted for as “confused 
concepts.” And language is seen to be the correlative of intui- 
tion. All this returns in Cassirer’s own philosophy, even the 
doubtful part of Leibniz-Baumgarten, namely, the view of 
intuitive reason as an imperfect and preliminary form of scien- 
tific reason. Only Baumgarten’s insight into the fundamentally 
aesthetic nature of intuition and language has fallen out of the 
picture. I believe it will have to be re-introduced. 

H 

A More Careful Distinction between Form and Material 

One may note in Cassirer a certain attachment to what Dewey 
has termed “the museum conception of art.” Dewey holds the 
view that any experience to the extent to which it is an experi- 
ence, is aesthetic’* — an idea that goes back to Baumgarten, 
Herder, and the romantics. From this point of view a “tran- 
scendental aesthetics” would not be the doctrine of mathemati- 
cal time and space but simply aesthetics. The subjects dealt with 
by Kant at the end of his system, in the Critique of Judgmenty 
would be placed at the very beginning of the system. Or rather, 
rince all rationality is “abwrbed” and all practical emotion is 
expressed in intuition, the doctrine of intuition would be at 
once at the end and at the beginning of the system, which would 
accordingly be as drcular as experience itself. Theodor Litt 
says that if Kant had ever c^scovered real intuition as some- 
thing very different from mathemadcal time and space, he 
would har^y have failed to place art on this level, and hir^er, 


"Art0tB3tf*rutKt, (i9]4)* 
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“he could not have been able to escape the insight which 
dominated a Herder, namely that aesthetic experiences stand 
by no means alone in this regard, but rather constitute the 
highest intensification of the spiritual situation which runs 
through all and every sensory world view.”“ In short, the true 
“transcendental aesthetics” is simply aesthetics j intuition and its 
correlative, the pre-sclentific symbolism, may be divided and 
subdivided in many ways by means of “merely empirical” dis' 
tinctions, but “really” it is one identical activity everywhere — 
an activity, which in its more intense form is recognized as 
aesthetic. A division of our intuitive acts into “more intense” 
and “less intense” would itself be merely empirical. “We all 
take some pleasure,” says Dr. Barnes, “in seeing how things 
look, in observing their colour, their contour, their movement, 
whether they are moving in our direction or not. In so for as 
we are successful in finding what is characteristic, appealing, 
or significant in the world about us, we are, in a small im- 
promptu way, ourselves artists.”^* He adds that “the artist 
differs from the or^nary person partly by his ability to make 
what he sees a public object, but chiefly in the range and depth 
of his vision itself.”” A novelist spending weeks and months on 
working out a “great” intuition, merely intensifies an activity 
in which we are all engaged. We all want clarity of vision and 
imaginative interpretation of experience. As Casarer points out, 
the poet does not “know” what he wants to say, until he has 
said it, he obscurely feels something woiking within him, but 
he does not know what, until he has defined it in a work of 
art." Similarly, it might be added, workmen had no “class- 
consciousness” until Marx and others created their “myths” (as 
Sorel would say) j surely there were all sorts of obscure feelings 
among the workmen, W they were not articulated. In the 
same way, we are all dependent upon poets, prophets and 
artists for our imaginative interpretation of experience. There 
is no difference of between our everyday intuitive activities 

* Kma mi Ueritr^ 

” Albert C, Baiaei: The Art h Pahi^ng, jrd ed. (1937) 

” Ibid, ij. 

• Logii ier KtdfurvMstttteheffeit, *30. 
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and those of the great "seers,” merely a difference of intensity 
and degree. Jiist as the science of biology deals with cells as 
well as elephants, so the science of intuition deals with everyday 
intuitive awareness, however insignificant, as well as with those 
greater intuitions recognized as aesthetic. 

Anyone who takes such a broad view of aesthetics will almost 
inevitably be led to look upon the division of Art into various 
arts and genres as “merely empirical” distinctions. Surely the 
distinction between art and science is "real” in a sense in which 
the distinctions between various arts are superficial and "prag- 
matic.” Cassirer on the other hand, not having freed himself 
entirely from the "museum” idea of art, believes that the main 
arts and genres are a ‘prtorty inherent in the very idea, the "cate- 
gory” of art. I do not know whether or not Cassirer would 
nowadays accept the "panaesthetic” conception of experience. 
But, even if he does, he will certainly cling to his view of cer- 
tain major arts as a frioriy categorically (not merely em- 
pirically) distinct. 

The objections to such a view seem to me very strong. After 
all, a human race may be conceived having neither eyes nor ears 
and yet endowed with a type of experience resembling our own 
in certain general traits. Their art would be very different from 
ours. Further, new arts constantly arise in the course of his- 
tory. Painting grew out of Byzantine mosaics} sculpture was 
originally an integral part of architecture — both may be an 
integral part of town-planning} music had no eidstence apart 
from song, etc. Recent arts are the movies and the radio drama. 
Art is the activity of organizing a material so as to be pleasing 
in perception — so as to give the perceiver an integral, rounded 
“experience.” Since any material or combination of materials 
may be shaped into beauty, the number of artistic media is in 
principle unlimited. To what art belong good manners, a per- 
sonal style of dressing and talking, pleasant conversation — ^the 
sort of aesthetic shaping that we all practice daily ^ Are they 
one art or several arts? It might seem as if all the means used 
to give a total unified impression ought to be considered one 
art. Song is not a combination of two arts, poetry plus music, 
like one cake put upon another. In dancing to music, the move- 
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ments and the music are fused into one organic whole; the 
dmston into two arts is ‘‘merely empirical,” whereas the 
aesthetic reality is an integral whole. When the Greeks painted 
their statues, this was not a simple addition of two arts, A 
church service, in so far as it is an aesthetic experience, is a 
whole, although numerous media may be empincally distin- 
guished. Man, says Schiller, “soil dies Inner veratswm und 
dies Aussere formen.** The emphasis should be put upon 
“dies Aussere” — dl materials can be shaped into beauty, the 
possible media are infinite in number. Historical traditions arise, 
certain media become traditional like colours on canvas or theat- 
rical representation. But there are always numerous media 
which do not fit into the classifications based upon the more 
important traditions. Dewey asks 

What can such classifications make out of sculpture in relief, high and 
low, of marble figures on tombs, carved on wooden doors and cast in 
bronze doors^ What about carvings on ca{»tals, friezes, cornices, cano- 
pies, brackets’ How do the minor arts fit m, workings in ivory, alabaster, 
plaster-pans, terra-cotta, silver and gold, ornamental iron work in brack- 
et^ signs, hinges, screens and grills?** 

All classifications can here be made, since the materials are a 
continuum with all sorts of intermediary forms and endless 
overlappings and combinations. If we distinguish between aes- 
thetic “form” and the “material” formed, it seems evident 
that the differences between the various arts and getnres belong 
altogether to the material side and leave aesthetic form un- 
affected. 

If one were to accept such a theory, Cassirer objects, 

one would, by so doing, be led to the strange conclusion that, by 
calling Beethoven a great musician, Rembrandt a great painter, Homer 
a great epic poet, Shakespeare a great dramatist, only inconsequential 
empirical maigmal conditions were expressed by such assertions, con- 
ditions aestheiteaUy quite unimportant and for their characteristics as 
ardsts entirdy superfluous.** 

In the same way, one might argue, it is no indifferent matter 

” Ah m Sxf*rieiK«, p. ssj. 

"ZMrLogikd*rKttltarwKt*tue^aftm,f 130 . 
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that Ariosto wrote a romance and Virgil an epic, or that 
D G. Rossetti wrote sonnets and Wordsworth long poems as 
well as short. No such things are indifferent — or rather, the 
one important thing, to which everything adds up, is that 
Wordsworth was Wordsworth and Rossetti was Rossetti. Of 
course, it is no matter of indifference that Shakespeare wrote 
for the stage, or, in brief, all such circumstances added together, 
that Shakespeare was Shakespeare. Yet aesthetically the essen- 
tial point IS that the stage as a traditional medium belonged to 
the “material” side of his works of art, not to their “formal” 
side. And on the material side there are no barners between 
media — they may merge by insensible gradations. 

Cassirer is quite right in saying* “Beethoven’s intuition is in 
the realm of music. Phidias’ intuition is in that of sculpture, 
Milton’s in epic poetry, and Goethe’s in lyric poetry. All of this 
. concerns not merely the external husk, but the core of their 
creative work.”” But this only means that the imagination of 
an artist works within some medium. Perhaps it was a mere 
coinadence that originally presented this medium to his imagi- 
nation. Perhaps he has to change and develop the medium in 
order to make it a vehicle for what he wants to say. Perhaps, 
having had an initial experience of various media, he chooses 
the one which for some reason or other suits him best — a deaf 
man, for instance, is not likely to choose music, nor a colour- 
blind man painting. One puts a false interpretation upon these 
fects, if one infers that the types of intuition enumerated by 
Cassirer are categorial and a frioH divisions. 

One may very well, it may be added, recognize the non- 
categorial and merely empirical status of the arts and at the 
same time i^slike the romantic confurions, rooted in a love of 
suggestion for its own sake. Irving Babbitt was thoroughly 
right in The New Laokoon, An Essay on the Confusion of the 
Arts (1910). These romantics want to put us in a state of 
sensuous, even voluptuous dreaming, they want to thrill us 
vnth strange and surprising effects. There is no contradiction 
between clear inright in the non-aesthetic character of such 
endeavours and recognition of the merely empirical status of 
the arts and genres. 


"Ibutf 131 
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A similar tendency to apriorize merely empirical distinctions 
can be noticed in Cassirer’s philosophy of language. When he 
speaks of ''the form of & language/’ it is clear that the word 
"form” does not merely denote the nature of essence of lan- 
guage in general but also the fundamental and enduring lin- 
guistic habits of a particular people. Cassirer here uses the 
word "form” in the same way as Humboldt did when speaking 
of the Sfrachjorm of a particular language. There is no 
objection to such a terminology^ unless it leads to confusion 
between enduring linguistic habits (or even among these only 
the habits denominated grammatical) and linguistic form per 
se. For such a confusion would mean that "empirically” distin- 
guished, historically conditioned habit-systems are apriorlzed 
into eternal subdivitions of speech as a universal form of ac- 
tivity. 

Suppose we distinguish carefully between bnguistic and ar- 
tistic "form,” on the one hand, and habits and traditions on the 
other. Suppose further that we call the “merely empirical” 
distinctions made among the latter* Sttlbegriffe, Then we would 
have adopted a term introduced by Cassirer in Zur Logtk der 
KvlturaAssenschaften, using it in approidmately the same sense 
as he does. In order to write the history of language and of art 
— thus Cassirer begins his exposition of what he means by 
Stilbegrife — we need a great variety of terms describing the 
structure of artistic and linguistic phenomena. Open any gram- 
mar or any history of art or literature, and you will be able 
to grab them with both hands. Thus Wolfflin distinguishes be- 
tween a “picturesque” and a "linear” style, and Humboldt in- 
troduces the notion of "polysynthctic” languages. These types 
of concepts, Cassirer goes on to say, differ both from those of 
natural science and from the concepts of wlue {Wertbagri^e'). 

So far no objection can be raised. Certiunly history and the 
enquiry into general terms must keep pace} a theory of language 
and a theory of art are indispensable in writing the history 
of these actiinties.” But are the basic concepts in these theories — 

** the one hud it !i clear that the creation of a theory of language u not 
ixtfsible without constant reference to the mulls achieved in the history of language 
and m psychology of language Such a theory can not be erected in the empty space 
of [merel abstraction or speculaUon, But it u equally clear that empirical research 
in the realm of Unguiitlci as in that of the psychology of language must constantly 
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the concepts of "language” and "art” — also Stilhgrtffe? Cas- 
sirer says nothing about "art” in this context, but "language” 
evidently is included among the "concepts of style.”** He says 
nothing about the relation of "concepts of style” to "concepts 
of value” and seems to have altogether forgotten that the latter 
have also a function in the theories of art and language. "Art” 
is obviously a value term, since a work of art is the better, the 
more it is artj on the other hand, no "picturesque” or "linear” 
work of art is the better, the more picturesque or linear it is. 
Smilarly, "polysynthetic” is no value term, but "speech” is: 
only in so far as a person manages to express what he v^nts to 
express — and this is a question of degrecs~-has he achieved 
articulate speech, 

Thus Wettbegrifie are seen to denote the "form” or eternal 
nature of art and language, whereas Sttlbegriffe denote em- 
pirically demarcated tendencies and habits. But no such sharp 
distinction is to be found in Cassirer’s book. The student of his 
thought IS left mth the task of working it out for himself. 

Ill 

An Analysis of the Logic of History and the 
Logic of Philosophy 

As we have seen, "Logos” in its highest, purest and most 
intense form is supposed to be identical with mathematical 
science. In The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms Cassirer always 
means mathematical saence, when speaking of Wissemchaft, 


presuppose concepts which can only be taken from the linguistic ^theory of forms.’ 
If investigations are to be initiated to ascertatn m whidi order the various classes 
of words occur in the linguistic development of the child} or to ascertain m which 
phase the child moves from the use of the ^single word sentence’ to the ^paraucucap 
sentence} and from this latter to the *hypotacticaP sentence, it must be clear that in 
such procedure [of investigation] the meaning of quite definite basic categones 
of the ’theory of ibrms}* of grammar and of sjntaX} are laid down as baste. Else- 
where also It is shown again and again that empirical research loses Itself in 
*Sch^frobUm 4 ^ and gets entangled in insoluble antinomic^ if careful conceptual 
refiection concejmmg what precisely language ’Is’ does not come to the aid of sudi 
research and accompanies it constantly in the putting of its questions ” Zur £ogU 
dir KMdiur^Mssifttchufunj 75. 

75f 
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History and philosophy are silently allowed to drop out of the 
picture. 

Modern philosophers since Descartes have been chiefly in- 
terested in the thought-processes of mathematiaans and scien- 
tists, They have until recently evinced little interest in those 
of the historians. And very few have even today discovered 
that thdr own philosophical actidties might be as interesting 
logically as those of scientists and mathematicians. The logic 
of philosophical thought is a held which has not been discovered 
at ail by the majority of philosophers. Yet it is diflicult to see 
why general statements should not be made about the activity 
of philosophizing. 

When exalting mathematical science to the highest place in 
our knowledge-getting life, Cassirer seems to have forgotten 
the claims of his own subject, philosophy. He has said excellent 
things on the activities of mathematicians and scientists, and 
also some good things on history. On the activity of philosophiz- 
ing there is little more than a chapter on "Subjective and 
Objective Analysis” in The Phtlosofhy of Symbolic Fotms> 
And this chapter does not take us very far. 

A brief criticism of other thinkers may be helpful. Dewey 
touches upon the logic of philosophy, or more speciflcally the 
logic of logical enquiry, in the Introduction to his Logic.** He 
believes that the philosopher’s thought-processes can be ac- 
counted for by a pragmatic logic j they present no special diffi- 
culties. Similarly, logical positivists, when occasionally con- 
fronted with the problem, affirm that their own philosophy is 
a hypothesis of the same sort as any other scientific hypothesis. 
Their own philosophy, in other words, is only probable and 
must be verified by experience. But anyone who says* "Our 
philosophy is only a hypothesis," is surely talking nonsense, for 
in this statement is impliridy contained another one: "The 
criterion of verification is the ultimate court of appeal deciding 
the fate of each and every philosophy.” An absolute, unhypo- 
thetical statement has been made. To put it in other words: 
anyone who asserts that “fhHosophies are hypotheses” thereby 
affirms hypotheHs-^erifieation as the idtnnate truth about our 

“LOiffc Tif* T^ory of litpilry, by John Dewey (New York, 1938). 
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ktiowledg0‘geum^ life. To put it in a third manner: when We 
are supposed to be choosing between \^nous systems of philo- 
sophical axioms by testing their applicability to experience, we 
are also supposed already to have a philosophical system, of 
which the idea of “applicability to experience” forms a part. 
This shows that the log^c of philosophy does present special 
difficulties and does not fit into pragmatic logic. 

What, then, is the logic of philosophical thinking? If phi- 
losophy is self-knowledge, the lo^c of philosophy is an account 
of what happens in self-knowledge. That self-knowledge does 
not fit into pragmatic logic can easily be shown. It is often 
affirmed that all a prion truth is analytic and all empirical state- 
ments merely probable. But if one can be sure of an analytic 
truth, one can certainly also be sure of the existence of the 
thought-process in which the analytic truth is being sought, and 
one can also affirm with certainty that the existential thought- 
process in question belongs to a certain kind of thought-processes, 
those which the theory calls analytic. Here is an element of 
self-knowledge which is at once a prion and empirical. Further, 
no verification of a hypothesis can take place, unless we can 
know with certainty that we are verifying a hypothesis; an 
infinite regress of verifying that we are verifying provides no 
escape from nihilism — it is like lifting oneself by one’s boot- 
straps. Without an assertion somevehere there can be no proba- 
bility, only a mass of hypothetical sentences; even an infinite 
amount of “if-then”-sentenccs does not provide us with a 
single probability. Self-knowledge that we are verifying is 
accordingly indispensable. Similarly, the philosophical method 
of analyzing lingusfic statements presupposes the absolute 
knowledge (at once empirical and a priori) that "this is a lin- 
giustic statement” — and this is a piece of self-knowledge, 
knowledge of our own activity of speaking and of reconstruct- 
ing other people’s expressions. 

In short, knowledge of our own activities and attitudes — 
verifying analytic thinking, expressing oneself (speaking), re- 
constructing expressions (listening, reading), imagining, ob- 
. serving, philosophmng, etc., — must in a sense be immediate 
and direct, for othenrise the whole structure of knowledge 
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would break down. Self-knowledge is the basis of all other 
knowledge. Now self-knowledge is in one respect historical 
(knowledge of individual processes) and in another respect 
philosophical (knowledge of the general categories of activity> 
like those just mentioned). The history of philosophy is the 
history of a growing insight into the nature of our own ac- 
tivities. And the method of philosophy has been a sort of 
direct inspection of our activities, often called ‘^rcBection” 
upon them. 

Now what has just been advanced as a criticism of prag- 
matism and logical positivism indicates the way I believe mod- 
ern philosophy will develop." And it also indicates a realm 
which Cassirer has left unexplored. The logical analysis of what 
philosophers are doing and how they do it — the logic of think- 
ing the Idea, as Hegel would say — ^has become a problem to 
modern neo-Hegelians like Emil Lask, Theodor Lift, Richard 
Kroner and Benedetto Croce." But Cassirer remains a neo- 
Kantian and refuses to venture into these problems. Abstract 
mathematics and unreal scientific constructions are to him the 
true nature of Logos. We go beyond him by identifying Logos 
vnth the Idea and interpreting philosophy as the self-conscious- 
ness of Logos. 

The subject may also be approached from another angle, by 
a detour over the subject of “freedom and form.” This was 
the theme of a volume of essays which Casarer published dur- 
ing the first world war: Freiheit itnd Form (jSerlin, 1916). 
The basic idea is that freely developing life finds its own law 
within itself, that “form” is no restriction on freedom, unless 
it be merely external, pseudo-classical, conventional, based upon 

*Thoie interested in a fuller development of this criticum may read my articlei 
^Analyse des Wirklichkeitsbegriffs,^ in Thtorta^ vol IX, (i943)« 

Lask: Dh Lcgik der PMatofhU and dte KattgortenU^^ Get Schr. II, 
Tubingen, 

Th Litt* Etnleltung In die 1933, p. 1-3 li Herder^ 1930, 

cb. 3 1 Dot Allgmnm m Aufhmd der gmUsvAnemcMiilkhen ErkemUaU^ Leipzig 
1541 (a brief aummary). 

R Kroner* Von Komi hts Hegel, MI, TQbingen, I9ai-i9a4, esp vol I, pp, 
1030, Croce anticipated the Germans several yean. See bis Logtea cam 

icfemadelceffeetta fmra^Bar^ i9oS» 
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outer pressure. In the volume mentioned Cassirer applied this 
idea to the fields of aesthetics, ethics, and politics. 

As Cassirer himself points out, the problem of The Philoso- 
phy of Symbolic Forms is also at bottom a question of freedom 
and form. It might seem as if myth and language cut us ofiF from 
reality, covering it with a many-coloured veil of "subjective” il- 
lusions. The free expansion of individuality might seem detri- 
mental to our knowledge of reality. But Cassirer shows that this 
is not really the case. Fre-scientihc symbolism is really a method 
of exploring reality, having its own type of objectivity, its own 
"form,” in which the expansion of individuality issues. 

What, according to Cassirer, is the “objectivity” or truth 
of myth? His answer is that the truth of myth is what myth does 
in the intuitive elaboration of experience. This view may be 
elucidated by a quotation from an American writer on art: 

Science may seem dry and trivial or mechanical to those who have no 
desire to understand the world intellectually, and poetry seem tedious, 
futile, or trifling to those who care nothing for imaginative under- 
standing. Each IS right in hn own sphere, and wrong only in supposing 
that his sphere leaves room for no other.” 

The artist, he adds, is primarily the discoverer, just as the 
scientist is; the scientist invents abstract laws which may be 
used for the purposes of calculation and prediction; the artist 
explores reality in a different way. We see only by utilisang the 
vision of others, and this vision is embodied in the traditions 
of art. Fre-scientiiic symbolism, according to Cassirer, serves 
the purpose of imaginative, intuitive imderstandmg. The pas- 
sage just quoted corresponds to Cassirer’s thought (and to the 
general trend of contemporary philosophy) also in another 
respect’ in its tendency to leave out history and philosophy 
altogether. Failure to analyze the last-mentioned activities is 
indeed the weakness of contemporary thought. When this 
analysis has been performed, it will be clear, 1 believe, that 
individuality plays no less a rdle in history and philosophy 
than in art, myth, and language, and that here too the expansion 
of individuality is compatible with “form” and objectivity, 

"A. Barnet. TAt Artm PamtiHg, 37, 
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Only science is in substance impersonal. Of course, it takes intti- 
viduals to create it, but individuality is no part of the results, 
which are strictly impersonal. ^‘Freedom and form” as the 
Leitmotw of Cassirer’s philosophy cannot come into its own 
as long as mathematical sdence is taken to be the apex of our 
knowing life. As a system of practical procedures saence is our 
way of controlling the forces of nature. Yet, if nature be some- 
thing of the kind pictured by Alfred N. Whitehead, practical 
control is surely something very different from real understand- 
ing in the sense of Verstshen. Maybe natural history can only 
be dead history to us, a mere chronicle; at all events real under- 
standing, where it Is possible, i. e., in the human world, touches 
the rock-bottom of reality in a way that cannot be rivalled by 
the merely external approach of science. The apex of knowledge 
cannot therefore be sought in the latter; it is the self-knowledge 
of the mind. 

If there is any truth in what has just been ssdd, the problem 
of “freedom and form” is the fundamental problem of lope 
and epistemology. The compatibility of individuality of vision 
with objective truth must be established not only on the level 
of artistic, mythical, and linguistic symbolism but also on the 
level of historical and philosophical knowledge. Every philoso- 
pher has his own truths to reveal, and these truths are not 
mutually incompatible; only by being intensely himself, by 
working out his own deepest inspiration, will he bring a unique 
contribution to the progress of thought. Even if Cassirer has 
not worked out the theory of freedom and form m philosophi- 
cal progress, he has, by his whole work, given us a brilliant 
illustration of it. 

Folke Leander 

Hogskola 

CoTEBoitc, Sweden 
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CASSIRER ON MYTHOLOGICAL THINKING 

I N SUBSTANZBEGRIFF UND FUNKTIONSBE- 
GRIFF (1910) we Jearn that the study arose out of 
the attempt to comprehend the fundamental conceptions of 
mathematics from the point of view of logic. Cassirer found 
that it became necessary to analyze and trace back the funda- 
mental presuppositions of the nature of a concept itself. This led 
to a renewed analysis of the principles of concepts in general. 

In the course of his analysis of the special sciences it became 
evident that/fhe systematic structure of the exact sciences 
assumes different forms according to ^e different logical per- 
spectives in which they are regarded. Hence the neces»ty of 
the analysis of the forms of conceptual construction and of the 
general function of concepts, for it is ob^dous that the con- 
ception which is formed of the fundamental nature of the 
concept is directly significant in judging the questions of fact in 
any criticism of Imowledge or metaphyrics. 

From such considerations with respect to the processes of 
knowing, and the conceptual formalization of that knowing 
as related to the pure sciences, Cassirer was led to a consideration 
of the more fundamental problem of the primitive origins of 
these processes and their development. The first fruits of his 
studies in this field he published in 1923, as the first instalment 
of a large work entitled Philosophte der symboltschen Formen 
(Bruno Cassirer Verlag, Berlin) \ this first volume was devoted 
to Sfrachej* in which the nature and function of language 
was considered. A second volume devoted to ^*Das mythtsche 
Denken** — ^which is discussed in the present chapter — ^was pub- 
lished m 1925 j and the third and last volume, entitled 
f$omsftolo^ dar Erketmtids^* made its appearance in 1929. 
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Of these volumes I think it is no exaggeration to say that they 
constitute perhaps the most important and certainly the most 
brilliant work in this held which has yet been published. 

Before entering upon a presentation of Cassiier’s treatment 
of the nature of mythological thinking it is necessary to present 
something of his views with respect to the nature of language as 
propaedeutic to the former. 

Cassirer insists on the fact that in consdousness, whether 
theoretical, artistic, or linguistic, we see a kind of mirror, the 
image falling upon which reflects not only the nature of the 
object existing externally but also the nature of consciousness it- 
self. All forms brought into being by the mind are due to a 
creative force, to a spontaneous act in the Kantian sense, thanks 
to which that which is realized is something quite other than a 
simple reception or registration of facts extenor or foreign to 
the mind. We are now dcaling^ot only with an entering into 
the possession of facts, but with the lending to them of a 
certain character, with an integration of them in a determinate 
physical order^hus, the act of consciousness which gives birth 
to one or the other of these forms, to sdence, to art, and to 
language, does not simply discover and reproduce an ensemble 
of pre-existent objects. This act, the processes which give birth to 
it, lead rather to this objective universe, and contribute towards 
constituting its being and structure. The essential function of 
language is not arlxtrarily to assign designadons to objects al- 
ready formed and achieved} language is rather a means indis- 
pensable to that formation, even of objects/Similarly, in the 
plastic arts, the creative act consists in the construction of space, 
in conquering it, in opening a path of access to it, which each 
of these arts makes accortUng to the manner that is spedfle 
to it. Similarly, in respect of language it is necessary to return 
to the theory of Wilhelm von Humboldt according to which 
'the diversity of languages expresses the diversity of aspects from 
which the world is seen and conedved by the diflFerent linguistic 
groups, and which consequently contribute to the formation of 
the different representations of the world.'^ut one cannot ob- 
serve the intimate operations of the mind which are at work in 
the formation of language. Psychology, even after having 
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abandoned the concepts o( apperception and of association — con- 
cepts which during the nineteenth century stood in the way of 
the realization of Humboldt^s ideas — does not provide a 
method which permits direct access to the specific process of 
the mind which ends by leading to the production of the ver- 
bal. What experimentation and introspection renders percepti- 
ble are the facts impregnated by language and by them, not the 
manner of formation, but the achieved state. 

If one wishes to go back to the origin of language and, in- 
stead of being content with the linguistic facts and findings, one 
seeks to discover the creative prinaple, one can be satisfied only 
with those regions in which the formation of the language is 
known, in all its particulars, and to attempt by an analysis of 
the structure of the languages of these regions, by a regressive 
method, to arrive at the genetic factors of language. 

Cassirer’s study deals with the languages of a number of 
regions of this kind, inquiring into their mode of arriving at 
a» objecthe representation of the world. According to Cassirer 
the lower animals are incapable of such objective representa- 
tionsj they find themselves enclosed m an environment, in 
which they live, move, and have their being, but which they are 
tmabJe to oppose, and which they are incapable of viewing 
objectively, since they cannot transcend it, consider or conceive 
it^he impressions they receive do not pass beyond the level of 
urges to action, and between these they fail to develop those 
specific relations which result in a true notion of that objectivity 
which is essentially defined by the constancy and identity of the 
object^ ThisTransition from a world of action and effectiveness 
to the world of objective representation'^only begins to manifest 
itself, in mankind, at a stage which coinddes with a certain 
phase in the development of language; viz., at that stage which 
the child exhibits when it grows to understand that a whole 
thing corresponds to a particular value or denomination, and 
at which it is constantly demanding of those about it the names 
of things. But it does not occur to the child to attach these 
designations to the representation of things already statxlized 
and consolidated. The child’s questions bear rather more on the 
things themselves. For in the eyes of the child, as in the eyes 
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of prunitive peoples, 'iBe name is not an extrinsic denomination 
of the thing which one arbitrarily attaches to it, but it is rather 
an essential quality of the object of which it forms an integral 
part/The pnncip^ value oHhis denominative phase'is that it 
tends to stabilize and to consolidate the objective representation 
of things and permits the child to conquer the objective world 
in which it is henceforth to live. For this task he needs some 
name. If, for a multiplicity of impressions one sets apart the 
same name, these different impressions will no longer remain 
stiange to one anothei j in this way they will come to represent 
simply aspects of the modes of appearance of the same thing. 
The loss of this conceptual and symbolic function of the word 
leads to such effects as one may observe in those suffering from 
aphasia. That which language renders possible on the plane of 
objects, viz., a separation or distinction between subjects and 
thmgs, it permits equally in the domain of sentiment and voli- 
tton. In this domain also language is more than a simple means 
of expression and of communication; this it is only at the begin- 
ning of human life, when the infant gives expression without 
any reserve to the states of pleasure and of pain which it experi- 
ences; and It IS language which provides the infant with a 
means of getting into contact with the outside world. Language 
prolongs these affective states, but it does not in any way alter 
them. Things, however, present another aspect as soon as the 
child acquires representational language. Henceforth, his vocal 
expressions will no longer be simple exclamations, nor of pure 
expansiveness apart from these emotional states. That which the 
child expresses is now informed by the fact that his expressions 
have taken the form of intelligible words, the child hears and 
tuiderstands what he himself says. He thus becomes capable of 
knowing his own states in a representative and objective man- 
ner, of apperceiving and looking at them as he does at external 
things. He thus becomes capable of reflecting upon his own 
affective life, and of adopting in relation to that life an attitude 
of contemplation. In this way his affective energies gradually 
lose that power of brutal constraint which it exerdses, during 
early infMcy, upon the “self.” The fact that emotion attains 
to a consciousness of itself, renders man to some extent &ee of 
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it. To the pure emotion are henceforth opposed those intellec- 
tual forces which support representational language. Emotion 
will now be held in constraint by these forces, it will no longer 
obtain an immediate and direct expression, but will have to 
justify itself before language, which now assumes the position 
of an instrument of the mind. In this connection we may recall 
the Greek idea that man must not abandon his passions, that 
these rather must be submitted to the judgment of the Logos, 
to that reason which is incorporated m language. 

Thanks to its regulative powers, language transforms senti- 
ments and volitions, and organizes them into a conscious will, 
and thus contributes to the constitution of the moral self. There 
is still another domain into which one can gain entry only 
through the medium of language, it is}the social world/ Up to a 
certain point m the moral evolution of humanity, all moral and 
intellectual community is bound to the linguistic community, 
in much the same way as men speaking a foreign language are 
excluded from the protection and advantages which are alone 
enjoyed by members of the community considered as equals. 
And in the development of the individual, language constitutes 
for the child, who is beginning to learn, a more important and 
a more direct experience than that of the social and normative 
bond. But when for his characteristic inhntile state he com- 
mences to substitute representational language, and experiences 
the need of being understood by his environment, he discovers 
the necessity of adapting his own efforts 'vrithout reservation to 
the customs characteristic of the community to which he belongs. 
Without losing anything of his own individuality, he must 
adapt himself to those among whom he is destined to live. It 
is thus through the medium of a particular language that the 
child becomes aware of the bond which ties it to a particular 
community. This sooal bond becomes closer and more spiritual- 
ized during the course of its development. When the child 
commences to pose the questions — What *s tt? and Why ? — ^not 
only IS he going to penetrate into the world of knowledge, but 
also into a conquest of that world and a collective possession 
of It. Not only does the tendency to possess a thing begin to 
give way before the desire to acquire knowledge, but what is 
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still more important, the relations which hold him to bis en- 
vironment are going to be reorganized. The desire for physical 
assistance begins to transform itself into a desire for intellectual 
assistance; the contact of the child with the members of its 
environment is going to become a spiritual contact. Little by 
little, the constraint, the commands and prohibitions, the 
obediences and resistances, which up to now have characterized 
the relations between the child and the adult gives way to that 
reciprocity which exists between the one who asks and waits for 
a reply, and the one who takes an interest in the question 
asked and teplies. Thus arise the bases of spiritual liberty and 
of that free collaboration which is the characteristic mark of 
society in so far as it is human. 

Finally, Cassirer assigns a capital impoitance to language 
in the eonsuuction of the world of pure imagmtion, above all 
to that state of conscious development wherein the decisive 
distinction between the real and the imagined is not made. The 
question that has so much occupied psychologists, whether the 
play of the child represents for it a veritable reality or merely 
a conscious occupation mth fictions, this question, asserts Cas- 
sirer, is malposed, since the play of the child, like the Myth, 
belongs to a phase of consciousness which does not yet under- 
stand the distinction between that which is real and that which 
merely is simply imagined. In the eyes of the child the world 
is not composed of pure objects, of real forms, it is, on the 
contrary, peopled by beings who are his equals; and the charac- 
ter of the living and the animate is not limited for him, to that 
which is specifically human. The world, for him, has the form 
of Thou and not of That, This anthropomorphism of the child 
arises out of the fact that the child speaks to the things which 
surround him, and the things speak to him. It is no acadent 
that there is no substitute for dumb play; when playing the 
child does not cease to speak of and to the things with which 
he is playing. It is not that this activity is an accessory com- 
mentary of play, but rather it is an indispensable element of it 
The child views every object, all beings, as an interlocutor of 
whom he asks questions and who reply to him. His relation to 
the world is above all else a verbal relation, and Cassirer asserts 
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that the child does not speak to things because he regards them 
as animate^ but on the contrary ^ he regards them as animate he~ 
cause he speaks <mth them. It is much later that the distinction is 
made between that which is pure thing and that which is ani- 
mate and living. The most developed of languages still retain 
traces of this original state. The lack of such distinctions is 
strildngly evident when we study the languages, the mental 
instruments, of the simpler peoples, a study which is obviously 
necessary for any true understanding of mythological thinking. 

Cassirer’s approach to mythology is that of the neo-Kantian 
phenomenologist; he is not interested in mythology as such, 
but in the processes of consdousness which lead to the creation 
of myths. It mil be recalled that he was originally concerned 
with inquiring into the bases of empirical knowledge, but since 
a knowledge of a world of empirical things or properties was 
preceded by a world characterized by mythical powers and 
forces, and since early philosophy drew its spiritual powers 
from and created its perspective upon the bases of these mythical 
&ctoi^, a consideration of them is clearly of importance. The 
relation between myth and philosophy is a close one) for if the 
myth is taken to be an indirect expression of reality, it can be 
understood only as an attempt to point the way, it is a prepara- 
tion for philosophy. The form and content of myth impede the 
realization of a rational content of knowledge, which reflection 
alone reveals, and of which it discovers the kernel. An illustra- 
tion of this effect of myth upon knowledge may be seen in the 
attempts of the sophists of the Fifth Century to work from 
myth to empirical knowledge, in their newly founded scienbflc 
wisdom. Myth was by them understood and explained, and 
translated into the language of popular philosophy, as an all 
embracing speculative science of nature or of ethical truth. 

It is no accident, remarks Cassirer, that just that Greek 
thinker in whom the characteristic power of creating the mythi- 
cal was so outstanding should reject the whole world of mythi- 
cal images, namely, Plato. For it was Plato who was opposed to 
the attempts at myth-analysis in the manner of the Sophists 
and rhetoricians; for him these attempts represented a play 
of wit in a difficult, though not very refined, subiect iPhaedruSj^ 
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229). Plato failed to see the significance of the mythical world, 
seeing it only as something opposed to pure knowledge. The 
myth must be separated from science, and appearance be dis- 
tinguished from reality. The myth however transcends all ma- 
terial meaning, and here it occupies a definite place and plays 
a necessary part for our understanding of the world, and accord- 
ing to the philosophy of the Platonic school it can work as a true 
creative and formative motive. The profounder view which 
has conquered here has, in the continuity of Greek thought, not 
always been carried through nor had quite the same meaning. 
The Stoics as well as the neo-Platomsts returned to the Platonic 
view — as did the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

In the newer philosophy the myth becomes the problem of 
philosophy when it is recognized that there eidsts a primordial 
directive of the spirit, an intrinsic way of forming knowledge. 
The spirit (Geist) forges the conditions necessary to itself. In 
this connection Giambattista Vico may be regarded as the 
founder of the new philosophy of language and of mythology, 
'xhe real and true knowledge of the unitary idea of the spirit is 
shown in the triad of Language, Art, and Myth/ 

The critical problem of the origin of the aesthetic and ethical 
judgment, which Kant inquired into, was transferred by Schel- 
ling to the field of myth. For Kant the problem does not ask for 
psychological origins or beginnings — but for pure existence and 
content. Myth does not make ite appearance, like morality or 
art, as a self-contrined world m itself, which may be measured 
by objective values and reality measurements, but it must be 
understood through its own immanent laws of structure and of 
being. Every attempt to make this world understandable by 
ample direct means only reveals the reflection of something 
else. 

In the empirical comparisons of myths a distinct trend was 
noticeable to measure not only the range of mythical thinking 
but also to describe the unitary forms of consriousness and its 
characteristics. Just as in physics the concept of the unit of the 
physical world led to a deepening of its principles, so in folklore 
the problem of a general mythology instead of spedal research 
gained for it a new lease on life. Out of the conflicting schools 
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there appeared no other way than to think in terms of a 
single source of myth and of a (hstinct form of orientation. 
From this way of treating myth arose the conception of a funda- 
mental mythical view of the world. Fundamental and character- 
istic motives were found for the whole world, even where space 
and time relations could not be demonstrated. As soon as the 
attempt was made to separate these motives, to dlsbnguish be- 
tween them, and to discover which were the truly primitive 
ones, conflicting views were again brought to the fore more 
sharply than ever. It was the task of h>lklore in association with 
folk psychology to determine the order of the appearances and 
to uncover the general laws and principles with respect to the 
formation of myths. But the unity of these principles disap- 
peared even before one had assured oneself of the existence of 
the necessary fullness and variety of myths. 

Besides the mythology of nature, there is the mythology 
of the soul. In the first there are involved a large variety of 
myths which have a definite object of nature for their kernel. 
One always asked of each single myth whether it bore a distinct 
relation to some natural thing or event. One had to approach 
the matter in this way because only in this way could phantasy 
be distinguished, and a strictly objective position arrived at. 
But the arbitrary power of building hypotheses, seen in a strictly 
objective way, showed that it was nearly as great as the creation 
of phantasy. The older form of the storm and thunder my- 
thology was the opposite of the astral mythology which itelf, 
again, took different forms, sun mythology, lunar mythology, 
and stellar mythology. 

Another approach to the ultimate unity of myth creation 
attempted to see it not as a natural but more as a spiritual unity, 
expressing this unity not in the field of the object but as in the 
historical field of culture. Were it posrible to find such a field 
of culture for the general origin of the great fundamental 
mythical motives and themes, as a center from which they 
eventually spread over the whole world, it would be a simple 
matter to explain the inner relation, and systematic consequences 
of these themes and motives. If any such relation in a known 
form is obscure, it must appear at once, if one but refers to the 
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best historical source for it. When the older theorists, e.g., 
fienfey, looked to India for the most important motives, there 
seemed to be certain striking evidences for the historical unity 
and association of myth forming, this became even more so 
when Babylonian culture became better known With the find- 
ing of this homeland of culture the answer was also found to the 
question as to the home of myth and its unitary structure. 
The answer to Pan-Babylonianism is that myth could never 
have developed a consistent world viewpoint if it had been 
constituted out of a primitive magic, idea, dream, emotion or 
superstition. The path to such a Weltanschauung was much 
more likely to be there where there was in existence a distinct 
proof of a conception of the world as an ordered whole — a con- 
dition which was fulfilled in the beginning of Babylonian 
astronomy and cosmogony. From this spiritual and historical 
viewpoint the possibility is opened up that myth is not only a 
form of pure phantasy but is in itself a finished and compre- 
hensive system. What, remarks Cassirer, is so interesting about 
this theory in the methodological sense is that not only does 
it attempt the empirical proof of the real historical origin of 
myth, but it also attempts to give a sort of a friori substantia- 
tion to the proper direction and goal of mythological research. 
That all myths have an astral origin and should in the end 
prove to be calendric, is stated by the students of the Pan- 
Babylonian school to be the basic principle of the method. It is 
a sort of Ariadne’s thread, which is alone able to lead through 
the labyrinth of mythology. By this means it was not very 
difficult to fill in the various lacunae which the empiric tradi- 
tion had somehow failed to make good, — ^but this very means 
showed ever more clearly that the fundamental problem of the 
uiut of the mythologu^ consdousness could not really be 
explained in the manner of the histoncal objecrive empirical 
school. 

It becomes more and more certain that the simple statement 
of unity of the fundamental mythical ideas cannot really give 
any insight into the structure of the forms of mythical phantasy 
and of mythical thinking. To define the structure of tMs form, 
when one does not desert the basis of pure descriptive con- 
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Skiderations, requires no more elaborate conception than Bastian’s 
concept o£ ^^VolkergedankenJ* Bastian maintained that the varie- 
ties of the objective approach do not simply consider the con- 
tent and objects of mythology, but start off from the question 
as to the function of myth, l^he fundamental principle of this 
function should remain to be proved; in this way vaiious 
resemblances are discovered and relations demonstrated. From 
the beginning the sought-for unity is both from the inside 
and the outside transferred from the phenomena of reality to 
those of the spirit. But this idealism, as long as it is received 
psychologically and determined through the categories of psy- 
chology, is not characterized by a single meaning. When we 
speak of mythology as the collective expression of mankind, 
this unity must finally be explained out of the unity of the 
human soul and out of the homogeneity of its behaviour. But 
the unity of the soul expresses itself in a great variety of 
potencies and forms. As soon as the question is asked which 
of these potencies play the respective roles in the building up 
of the mythical world, there immediately arise conflicting and 
contradictory controversial explanations Is the myth ulti- 
mately derived from the play of subjective phantasy, or does 
it in some cases rest upon a real view of things, upon which 
it is based? Is it a primitive form of knowledge {Erkenntfus') 
and in this connection is it a form of intellection, or does it be- 
long rather to the sphere of aff«:tion and conation? To this 
question scientific myth-analysis has returned (Afferent an- 
swers. Just as formerly the theories differed with respect to 
the objects which were considered necessary to the creation 
of myths, in the same way they now differeii in respect of the 
fundamental psychic processes to which these are considered to 
lead bade. The conception of a pure intellectual mythology 
made its reappearance, the idea that the essence of the myth 
was to be sou^t in the intellectual analysis of experience. 

In opposition to Schelling’s demand for a tautegorical (ex- 
pressing the same thing in different words, opposed to allegori- 
cal) analysis of myth an allegorical explanation was sought for 
(Sm Fritz Langer, Intellekttudmythologie, Leipzig, 1916). 

In all this is evident the danger to which the myth is ex- 
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posed, the danger of becoming lost in the depths of a particular 
theory. In all these theories the sought-for unity is transferred 
in error to the particular elements instead of being looked for 
in that spiritual whole, the symbolic world of meaning, out 
of which these elements are created. We must, on the other 
hand, says Cassirer, look for the fundamental laws of the 
spirit to which the myth goes back. Just as in the process of 
arriving at knowledge The Rhapsody of Perceptions (^Rhaf~ 
sodte der Wahmehmungen) is, by means of certain laws and 
forms of thinking, transmuted into knowledge, so we can and 
must ask for the creation of that form unity, the unending and 
manifold world of the myth, which is not a conglomerate of 
arbitrary ideas and meaningless notions, a characteristic spiritual 
genitor. We must look at the myth from a genetic-causal, teleo- 
logical standpoint, m this way we shall find that what is pre- 
sented to us is something which as a complete form possesses a 
self'SufEcient being and an autochthonous sense. 

The myth represents in itself the first attempts at a knowl- 
edge of the world, and since it furthermore possibly represents 
the earliest form of aesthetic phantasy, we see in it that particu- 
lar unity of the spirit of which all separate forms are but a 
single manifestation. We see too, here, that instead of an 
original unity m which the opposites lose themselves, and seem 
to combine with one another, that the critical-transcendental 
idea-unit seeks the clear definition and delimitation of the 
separate forms in order to preserve them. The principle of this 
separation becomes clear when one compares here the problem 
of meaning with that of characteriiation — that is, when one 
reflects upon the way in which the various spiritual forms of 
expression, such as “Object” with “Idea or Image,” and “Con- 
tent” with “Sign,” are related to one another. 

In this we see the fundamental element of the parallelism, 
namely, the creative power of the “sign” in myth as in lan- 
guage, and in art, as well as in the process of forming a 
theoretical idea in a word, and in relation to the world. What 
Humboldt said of language, that man places it between him- 
self and the internal and external world that is acting upon 
him, that he surrounds himself with a world of sounds with 
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which to take up and to work up the world of objects^ holds 
true also for the myth and for the aesthetic fancy. They are 
not so much reactions to impressions, which are exercised from 
the outside upon the spirit, but they are much more real 
spiritual activities. At the outset, in the definite sense of the 
pnmitive expression of the myth it is dear that we do not 
have to deal with a mere reflection or mirage of Reality (S«»), 
but with a characteristic treatment and presentation of it. Also 
here one can observe how in the beginning the tension between 
"Subject” and “Object,” “Internal” and “External,” grad- 
ually diminishes, a richer and multiform new middle state 
stepping in between both worlds. To the material world which 
it embraces and governs the spirit opposes its own independent 
world of images — ^the power of Impression gradually becomes 
more distinct and more conscious than the active power of Ex- 
pression, But this creation does not yet in itself possess the 
character of an act of free will, but stiU bears the character 
of a natural necessity, the character of a certain psychic “mecha- 
nism.” Since at this level there does not yet exist an inde- 
pendent and self-consdous free living “I,” but because we here 
stand upon the threshold of the spiritual processes which are 
bound to react against each other, the “I” and the “World,” 
the new world of the “Sign” must appear to the conciousness 
as a thoroughly obj’ective reality. Every beginning of the 
myth, especially every magical conception of the world, is 
permeated by this belief m the eidstence of the objective power 
of the sign. Word magic, picture-magic, and script-magic pro- 
vide the fundaments of magical practices and the magical view 
of the world. When one examines the complete structure of the 
mythical consciousness one can detect in this a characteristic 
paradox. For if the generally prevailing conception, that the 
fundamental urge of the myth is to vivify, is true, that is that it 
tends to take a concrete view in the statement and representa> 
don of all the elements of existence, how does it happen, then, 
that these urges point most intensely to the most unreal and 
non-vital} how is it that the shadow-empire of words, of 
images, and signs gains such a substantial ascendancy and power 
over the mythical consciousness^ How is it that it possesses this 
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belief an the abstract, m this cult of symbols in a world in which 
the general idea is nothing, the sensation the 

direct urge, the (sensible) psychic perception and outlook seem 
to be everything? The answer to this question, says Cassirer, 
can be found only when one is aware of the fact that it is 
improperly stated. The mythical world is not so concrete that it 
deals only with psychically ‘objective* contents, or simply 
‘abstract* considerations, but 1 both the thing and its meaning 
form one distinct and direct concrete unity, they are not differ- 
entiated from one anotheif The myth raises itself spiritually 
above the world of things, but it exchanges for the forms and 
images which it puts in their place only another form of restric- 
tive existence.! What the spirit appears to rescue from the 
shackles now becomes but a new shackle, which is so much 
more unyielding because it is not only a psychical power but a 
^iritual one. Nevertheless, such a state already contains in it- 
self the immanent condition of its future release. It already 
contains the inapient possibility of a spiritual liberation which 
in the progress of the magical-mythical world-idea will even- 
tually arrive at a characteristic religious world-idea. During this 
tranntion it becomes necessary for the spirit to place itself in 
a new and free relation to the world of images and signs, but, 
at the same time, m a different way than formerly, sees through 
this relationship, and in this way raises itself above it, though 
living it still and needing it. 

And in still further measure and in greater distinctness 
stands for us the dialectic of these fundamental relations, their 
analysis and synthesis, which the spirit through its own self- 
made world of images experiences, when we here compare the 
myth with all other forms of symbolic expresaon. In the case 
of language also there is at first no sharp line of separation by 
means of which the word and its meaning, the thing content 
of “idea** and the simple content are distinguished from one 
another. The nominalist viewpmnt, for which words are con- 
ventional signs, simply jlatus vocis, is the result of later reflec- 
tion but not the direct expres»on of the direct natural language 
consciousness. For this the existence of things in words is not 
only indicated as indirect, but is contained and present in it any- 
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way. In the language consciousness of the primitive and in that 
of the child one can demonstrate this concrescence of names and 
things in very pregnant examples — one has only to think of 
the different varieties of the taboo names. But in the progression 
of the spiritual development of language theie is also here 
achieved a sharper and ever more conscious separation between 
the Word and Being or Eidstence, between the Meaning and 
the Meant. Opposed to all other physical being and all physical 
activity the word appears as autonomous and characteristic, m 
its purely ideal and significative function. 

A new stage of the separation is next witnessed in art. Here, 
too, there is in the beginning no clear distinction between the 
“Ideal” and the “Real ” The beginning of the formation and 
of the cultivation of art reaches back to a sphere in which the 
act of cultivation itself is strongly rooted in the magical idea, 
and is directed to a definite magical end, of which the picture 
(Bild) is yet m no way independent, and has no pure aesthetic 
meaning. Nevertheless already in the first impulse of char- 
acteristic artistic configurations, m the stages of spiritual forms of 
expression, quite a new prindple is attained. The view of the 
world which the spirit opposes to the simple world of matter 
and of things subsequently attains here to a pure immanent 
value and truth. It does not attach itself or refer to another j 
but it simply ir, and consists in itself. Out of the sphere of 
activity (WirksamMait)^ in which the mythical consciousness, 
and out of the sphere of meaning, m which the marks of lan- 
guage remain, we are now transferred to a sphere, in which so to 
say, only the pure essence (Sem)^ only its own innermost nature 
{WesetihAi) of the image {Bildes) is seized as such. Thus, the 
world of images forms in itself a Kosmos which is complete in 
itself, and which rests within its own centre of gravity. And to 
it the spirit is now first able to find a free relation. The aesthetic 
world is measured according to the measure of things, the 
realistic outlook according to a world of appearance — but since 
in just this appearance the relation to direct reality, to the 
world of being and action in which also the magical- 

mythical outlook has its bdng, is now left behind, there is thus 
made a completely new step towards truth. Thus there present 
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themselves in relation to Myth, Language, and to Art, con- 
figurations which are linked directly together in a certain histori- 
cal series, by means of a certain systematic progression (Stufen^ 
gang), and ideal progress {PorfschiUi)^ as the object of which 
it can be said the spirit in its own creations, in its self-made 
symbols, not only exists and lives, but gains its significance. 
There^is a certain pertinence, in this connection, in that dominant 
theme of Hegel’s Phenomenology of the Spirit^ namely, that 
the object of development lies in the comprehension and ex- 
pression of the fact that the spiritual being is not only “Sub- 
stance” but just as much “Subject.” In this respect the problems 
which grow out of a “Philosophy of Mythology” resolve 
themselves once more to such as arise from the philosophy of 
pure logic. Then also science separates itself from the other 
stages of spiritual life, not because it stands in need of any 
kind of mediation or intervention through signs and symbols, 
seeking naked truth, the truth of “things-in-themselves,” but 
because it uses the symbols differently and more profoundly 
than the former is able to do, and recognizes and understands 
them as such, i.e., as symbols. Furthermore, this is not accom- 
plished at one strokej rather there is here also repeated, at 
a new Stage, the typical fundamental relation of the spirit to 
its own creation. Here also must the freedom of this creation 
be gained and secured in continuous critical work. The utiliza- 
tion of hypotheses, and its characteristic function to advance the 
foundations of knowledge, determines that, so long as this 
knowledge is not secured, the principles of science are unable 
to express themselves in other than AingUchery i.e., material, 
or in half mythical form. 

Every stu^t of primitive peoples and of mythology would 
recognize in Cassirer’s ^ews on mythological thinking, which 
have here been presented only partially, a valuable contribution 
Cowards the clarification of a difiicult problem. In a brilliant 
chapter in which Cassirer discusses ^‘the dialectic of the mythical 
consciousness,” he shows how interrelated and interdependent 
the mythical and religious consciousness are, and that there can 
really be no distinction between them; there is a difference in 
form, but not m substance. An admirable discusrion of the tela- 
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tion of “speech” to “language” and of “sound” to “meaning” 
(already dealt with at length in the first volume of the Sym- 
bolischen Formen) leads to a brief discussion of writing. 

Cassirer points out that all writing begins as picture-tigns 
which do not in themselves embrace any meaning or communi- 
cative characters. The picture-sign takes the place rather of the 
object itself, replaces it, and stands for it 

This statement is perfectly true of all forms of primitive 
writing. One of the most primitive forms of writing, for ex- 
ample, with which we are acquainted is that invented and 
practiced by certain Australian tnbes. On the message sticks 
which they send from one tribe to another the signs which they 
make fulfill all the specifications stated by Cassirer. 

Cassirer also states that at first writing forms a part of the 
sphere of magic. The sign which is stamped on the object draws 
it into the circle of its own effect and keeps away strange in- 
fluences. 

The anthropological data lend full support to this idea. It 
may even be that the magicians were the first to invent writing, 
though it would at present be impossible to prove such a sug- 
gestion or even to prove that the magicians were among the 
first to use picture signs. The evidence does, however, suggest 
that this is highly probable. 

I can only have succeeded in giving a fiiint indication of the 
value and quality of Cassirer’s contribution to our understanding 
of mythological thinking in general and that of pre-literate 
peoples in particular. To appreciate Casrirer’s great work at 
its ^11 value the reader is recommended to go to the original 
work. This essay must be regarded as but a footnote to it. 

M. F. Ashley Montagu 
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ON CASSIRER’S THEORY OF LANGUAGE 
AND MYTH 

E very philosopher has his tradition. His thought has de-> 
veloped amid certain problems, certain basic alternatives of 
opinion, that embody the key concepts which dominate his time 
and his environment and which will always be reflected, posi- 
tively or by negation, in his own work. They arc the forms of 
thought he has inherited, wherein he naturally thinks, or from 
which his maturer conceptions depart. 

The continuity of culture lies m this handing down of usable 
' forms. Any campaign to discard tradition for the sake of novelty 
as such, without speafic reason in each case to break through a 
certain convention of thought, leads to dilettantism, whether it 
be in philosophy, in art, or in social and moral institutions. As 
every person has his mother tongue in terms of which he can- 
not help thinking his earliest thoughts, so every scholar has a 
philo^phical mother tongue, which colors his natural Wffl/att- 
sc^uuftg. He may have be^ nurtured in a particular school 
'y/ of thought, or his heritage may be tiie less conscious one of 
“common sense,” the popular metaphysic of his generation} but 
he speab some intellectual language that has been bestowed 
on him, with its whole cargo of preconceptions, distinctions, 
and evaluations, by his ofEcial and unofficial teachers. 

A great philosopher, however, has something new and vital 
to present m whatever philosophical mold he may have been 
given. The tenor of his thought stems from the past; but his 
specific problems take shape in the face of a living present, and 
his dealing with them reflects the entire, ever-nascent activity 
of his own day. In all the great periods of philosophy, the lead- 
ing minds of the time have carried their traditional learning 
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lightly, and felt most deeply the challenge of things which were 
new m their age. It is the new that calls urgently for interpre- 
tation] and a true philosopher is a person to whom something in 
the weary old world always appears new and uncomprehended. 

There at e certain ‘^dead periods” in the history of philosophy, 
when the whole subject seems to shrink into a hard, small shell, 
treasured only by scholars m large universities. The common , 

man knows little about it and cares less What marks such a 
purely academic phase of philosophical thought is that its sub- 
stance as wdl as its form is furnished by a scholastic tradition] 
not only the categories, but the problems of debate are familiar. 

Precisely in the most eventful epochs, when intellectual activity j 

in other fields is brilliant and exciting, there is quite apt to be 
a lapse in philosophy] the greatest minds are engaged else- 
where] reflection and interpretation arc in abeyance when the 
tempo of life is at its highest. New ideas are too kaleidoscopic 
to be systematically construed or to suggest general proposi- 
tions. Professional philosophers, therefore, continue to argue 
matters which their predecessors have brought to no conclusion, j 

and to argue them from the same standpoints that yielded no 
insight before. 

We have only recently passed through an “academic” phase 
of philosophy, a phase of stale problems and deadlocked “isms,” 

But today we are on the threshold of a new creative penod. 

The most telling sign of this is the tendency of great minds 
to see philosophical implications in facts and problems belong- 
ing to other fields of learning — mathematics, anthropology, 
psychology, physics, history, and the arts. Familiar things like 
language or dream, or the measurability of time, appear in new 
universal connections which involve highly interesting abstract 
issues. Even the layman lends his ear to “semantics” or to new 
excitements about “relativity.” 

Cassirer had all the marks of a great thinker in a new philo- 
sophical period. His standpoint was a tradition which he in- 
herited — ^the Kantian “critical” philosophy seen in the light of 
its later developments, which raised the doctrine of transcen- 
dental forms to the level of a transcendental theory of Being. 

His writings bear witness that he often reviewed and pondered 
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the foundations of this position. There was nothing accidental 
or sentimental in his adherence to it} he mdntained it through- 
out his life, because he found it fruitful, suggestive of new 
interpretations. In his greatest works this basic idealism is 
implicit rather than under (Urect discussion, and the turn it 
gives to his treatment of the most bafHing questions removes it 
utterly from that treadmill of purely partisan reiteration and 
defense which is the fate of decadent metaphysical convictions. 
There is little of polemic or apologetic in Cassirer’s writings} 
he was too enthu^astic about solving definite problems to spend 
his time vindicating his method or discussing what to him was 
only a starting-point. 

One of the venerable puzzles which he treated with entirely 
new insight from his peculiarly free and yet scholarly point 
of view is the relation of language and myth. Here we find 
at the outset the surprising, unorthodox working of his mind: 
for what originally led him to this problem was not the con- 
templation of poetry, but of science. For generations the advo- 
cates of scientific thinking bemoaned the difficulties which nature 
seems to plant in its path — the misconceptions bred by "igno- 
rance” and even by language itself. It took Cassirer to see 
that those difficulties themselves were worth investigating. 
Ignorance is a negative condition} why should the mere absence 
of correct conceptions lead to Mtlrconceptions^ And why should 
language, supposedly a practical instrument for conveying 
thought, serve to resist and distort scientific thought? The 
misconceptions interested him. 

If the logical and ffictual type of thought which science de- 
mands is hard to maintain, there must be some other mode of 
thinking which constantly interferes with it. Language, the 
expression of thought, could not possibly be a hindrance to 
thought as such} if it distorts scientific conception, it must do 
so merely by giving preference and support to such another 
mode. 

Now, aU thinking is "realistic^’ in the sense that it deals 
with phenomena as they present themselves in immediate 
experience. There cannot be a way of thinking that is not true 
to the reports of sense. If there are two modes of thinking, 
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there must be two difierent modes of perceiving things, of 
apprehending the very data of thought. To observe the wind, 
for instance, as a purely phydcal atmospheric disturbance, and 
think of it as a divine power or an angry creature would be 
purely capricious, playful, irresponsible. But thinking is serious 
business, and probably always has been; and it is not likely that 
language, the physicd image of thought, portrays a pattern of 
mere fanacs and vagaries. In so far as language is incompatible 
with sdentihc reasoning, it must reflect a system of thought that 
is soberly true to a mode of experiencing^ of seeing and feeling, 
different from our accepted mode of experiencing "fects.*** 

This idea, first suggested by the difficulties of scientific 
conception, opened up a new realm of epistemological research 
to its author; for it made the forms of imsmderstendmg take 
on a positive rather than a negative importance as archatc forms 
of understanding. The hypostatic and poetic tinge of language 
which makes it so often recalcitrant to saentific pui poses is a 
record not only of a different way of thinking, but of seeing, 
feeling, conceiving experience — a way that was probably para- 
mount in the ages when language itself came into being. 
The whole problem of mind and its relation to “reabty” took 
a new turn with the hypothesis that former civilizations may 
actually have dealt with a “real world” differently constituted 
from our own world of things with thrir universal qualities 
and causal relationships. But how can that older “reaUty” be 
recaptured and demonstrated? And how can the change from 
one way of apprehending nature to another be accounted for? 

The answer to this methodological question came to him 
as a suggestion from metaphysics, ist der Geist der sieh 
den KSrper bant” said Goethe. And the post-Kantian idealists, 
from Fichte to Hermann Cohen, had gone even beyond that 
tenet; so they might well have said, *^Es *st der Geist der sick 
das Weltall bout.** To a romantidst that would have been little 
more than a figure of speech, expressing the relative importance 
of mind and matter, l^t in Cassireris bold and uncomplacent 
mind such a belief — ^which he held as a basic intellectual postu- 
late, not as a value-judgment — immediately raised the ques- 

*Cf. Lmgatgt imiMyth, lof. 
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tion. How^ By what process and what means does the human 
spirit construct its physical world? 

Kant had already proposed the answer: By supplying the 
transcendental constituent of jorm. Kant regarded this form 
as a fixed pattern, the same in all human experience; the cate- 
gories of thought which find their clearest expression in sdence, 
seemed to him to govern all empirical experience, and to be 
reflected in the structure of language. But the structure of 
language is just what modern saentific thought finds uncon- 
genial It embodies a metaphysic of substance and attribute; 
whereas science operates more and more with the concept of 
functton, which is articulated in mathematics.* There is good 
reason why mathematidans have abandoned verbal propositions 
almost entirely and resorted to a symbolism which expresses 
different metaphysical assumptions, different categories of 
thought altogether 

At this point Cassirer, reflecting on the shift from substantive 
to functional thinking, found the key to the methodological 
problem: two different symbolisms revealed two radically dif- 
ferent forms of thought; does not every form of Anschauung 
have its symbolic mode? Might not an exhaustive study of 
symbolic forms reveal just how the human mind, in its various 
stages, has variously construed the “reality” with which it dealt? 
To construe the equivocally “given” is to construct the phe- 
nomenon for experience. And so the Kantian prinaple, fructified 
by a wholly new problem of science, led beyond the Kantian 
doctrine to the Philosophy of Symbolic Forms. 

The very plan of this work departs from all previous ap- 
proaches to epistemology by not assuming either that the 
mind is concerned essentially with facts, or that its prime talent 
is discursive reason. A careful study of the scientific miscon- 
ceptions which language begets revealed the fact that its subject- 
predicate structure, which reflects a “natural” ontology of 
substance and attribute, is not its only metaphysical trait. Lan- 
guage is born of the need for emotional expression. Yet it is 
not «tclamatory. It is essentially hypostatic, seeking to distin- 
guish, emphasize, and hold the object of feeling rather than 

’ See SMb$une» ani FimcftoM, Ch. I. 
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to communicate the feeling it^f. To fix the object as a per- 
manent focus point in experience is the function of the mms. 
Whatever evokes emotion may therefore receive a name} and, 
if this object is not a thing— if it is an act, or a phenomenon 
like lightning, or a sound, or some other intangible item — , 
the name nevertheless gives it the unity, permanence, and 
apparent substantiality of a "thing.** 

This hypostasis, entailed by the primitive office of language, 
really lies deeper even than nomenclature, which merely reflects 
it: for It is a fundamental trait of all imagination. The very word 
"imagination” denotes a process of image-making. An image 
is only an aspect of the actual thing it represents. It may be 
not even a completely or carefully abstracted aspect. Its im- 
portance lies in the feet that it symbolizes the whole — the thing, 
person, occasion, or what-not- — ^from which it is an abstract. 
A thing has a history, an event passes irrevocably away, actual 
experience is transient and would exhaust itself in a senes of 
unique occasions, were it not for the permanence of the symbol 
whereby it may be recalled and possessed. Imagination is a 
free and continual production of images to “mean** experience — 
past or present or even merely possible experience. 

Imagination is the primary tdent of the human mind, the 
activity in whose service language was evolved. The imagina- 
tive mode of ideation is not "logical** after the manner of 
discursive reason. It has a logjc of its own, a definite pattern of 
identifications and concentrations which bring a very deluge of 
ideas, all charged with intense and often widely diverse feelings, 
together in one symbol. 

Symbols are the indispensable instruments of conception. To 
undergo an experience, to react to Immediate or conditional 
stimuli (as animals react to warning or giuding signs), is not to 
"have** experience in the characteristically human sense, which 
is to conceive it, hold it in the mind as a so-called "content of 
oonsdousness,” and consequently be able to think a^out it.* To 
a human mind, every experience — a sensation of light or color, 
a fright, a fell, a continuous noise like the roar of breakers 
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on the beach — exhibits, in retrospect, a unity and self-idendty 
that make it almost as static and tangible as a solid object. By 
virtue of this hypostatization it may be rejerred tOy much as an 
object may be fomted at} and therefore the mind can think 
about it without its actual recurrence. In its symbolic image the 
experience is coneetved, instead of just physiologically remem- 
bered.* 

Cassirer’s greatest epistemological contribution is his approach 
to the problem of mind through a study of the primitive forms 
of conception. His reflections on science had taught him that 
all conception is intimately bound to expression; and the forms 
of expression, which determine those of conception, are symbolic 
forms. So he was led to his central problem, the diversity of 
symbolic forms and their interrelation in the edifice of human 
culture. 

He distinguished, as $0 many autonomous forms, language, 
myth, art, and sdence.” In examining their respective patterns he 
made his first startling discovery* myth and language appeared 
as genuine twin creatures, bom of the same phase of human 
mentality, exhibiting analogous formal traits, despite their ob- 
vious diversities of content. Language, on the one hand, seems 
to have articulated and established mythological concepts, 
whereas, on the other hand, its own meanings are essentially 
images functioning mythically. The two modes of thought 
have grown up together, as conception and expression, respec- 
tively, of the primitive human world. 

The earliest products of mythic thinking are not permanent, 
self-identical, and clearly distinguished '%ods;” neither are 
they immaterial spirits. They are like dream elements — objects 
endowed with daemonic import, haunted places, accidental 
shapes in nature resembling something ominous — all manner of 
shifting, fantastic images which speak of Good and Evil, of 
Life and Death, to the impressionable and creative mind of 
man. Thrir common trmt is a quality that characterizes every- 
thing in the sphere of myth, magic, and religion, and also the 

* See Sfuty «n Mm, dupten 1 sod j, ftatm, 
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earliest ethical conceptions — ^the quality of holiness* Holiness 
may appertain to almost anything, it is the mystery that appears 
as magic, as taboo, as daemonic power, as miracle, and as 
divinity. The first dichotomy in the emotive or mythic phase 
of mentality is not, as for discursive reason, the oppoation of 
“yes” and “no,” of “a” and “non-a,” or truth and falsity j the 
basic dichotomy here is between the sacred and the profane. 
Human beings actually apprehend values and expressions of 
values before they formulate and entertain facts. 

All mythic constructions are symbols of value^-o£ life and 
power, or of violence, evil, and death. They are charged with 
feeling, and have a way of absorbing into themselves more 
and more intensive meanings, sometimes even logically conflict- 
ing imports Therefore mythic symbols do not give rise to dis- 
cursive understanding; they do beget a kind of understanding, 
but not by sorting out concepts and relating them in a distinct 
pattern; they tend, on the contrary, merely to bring together 
great complexes of cognate ideas, in which all distinctive fea- 
tures are merged and swallowed. “Here we find in operation a 
law which might actually be called the law of the levelling and 
extinction of specific difFerences,” says Cassirer, in language and 
Myth, “Every part of a whole is the whole itself, every speci- 
men is equivalent to the entire species.’” The significance of 
mythic structures is not formally and arbitrarily assigned to 
them, as convention assigns one exact meaning to a recogmzed 
symbol; rather, their meaning seems to dwell in them as life 
dwells in a body; they are ammated by it, it is of their essence, 
and the naVve, awe-struck mind finds it, as the quality of “holi- 
|ness.” Therefore mythic symbols do not even appear to be 
symbols; they appear as holy objects or places or beings, and 
'^^dir import is felt as an. inherent fovoer. 

* This really amounts to another “law” of imaginative con- 
ception. Just as specific differences of meaning are obliterated 
in nondiscurdve symbolization, the very distinction between 
form and'eontent, between the entity (thing, image, gesture, or 

^ See Du du‘ Formm, llj 97A 
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natural event) which is the symbol, and the idea or feeling 
which IS its meaning, is lost, or rather, is not yet found. This 
IS a momentous feet, for it is the basis of all superstition and 
strange cosmogony, as well as of religious belief. To believe in 
the existence of improbable or quite fantastic things and beings 
would be inexplicable folly if beliefs were dictated essentially 
by practical experience. But the mythic interpretation of reality 
rests on the prmdple that the veneration appropriate to the 
meaning of a symbol is focussed on the symbol itself, which 
is simply identified with its import. This creates a world punctu- 
ated by pre-eminent objects, mystic centers of power and holi- 
ness, to which more and more emotive meanings accrue as 
"properties." An intuitive recognition of their import takes the 
form of ardent, apparently irrational belief in the physical 
reality and power of the significant forms. This is the hypostatic 
mechanism of the mind by which the world is filled with 
ma^cal things — ^fetishes and talismans, sacred trees, rocks, 
(Sives, and the vague, protean ghosts that inhabit them — and 
finally the world is peopled with a‘ pantheon of permanent, 
more or less anthropomorphic gods. In these presences "reality" 
is^concentrated for the mythic imagination} this is not "make- 
Wieve,” not a willful or playful distortion of a radically differ- 
ent "given fact," but is the v»gy phenomena are given to naive 
apprehension. 

Certainly the pattern of that world is altogether different 
from the pattern of the "material" world which confronts our 
sober common sense, follows the laws of causality, and exhibits 
a logical order of classes and subclasses, with their defining 
properties and relations, whereby each individual object either 
does or does not belong to any given class. Cassirer has summed 
up the logical contrast between the mode of mythic intuition and 
'![ that of “fectual”_or "^entifi^* a£preh(M»on in very telling 
|( p^m e; 

la the realnj of discursive conceptian there reigns a sort of diffuse 
light— and the further logical analysis proceeds, the further does this 
even danty and luminosi^ extend. But in the ideational realm of mjrth 
and language there are always, besides those locations from which die 
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strongest light proceeds, others that appear wiapped in profoundest 
darkness. While certain contents of perception become verbal-mythical 
centers of force, centers of significance, there are others whuh remain, 
one might say, beneath the threshold of meaning.' 

His coupling of myth and language in this passage brings us 
back to the intimate connection between these two great sym- 
bolic forms 'which he traces to a common origin. The dawn of 
language was the dawn of the truly human mind, which meets 
us first of all as a rather highly developed organ of practical 
response and of imagination, or symbolic lendering of impres- 
sions. The first “holy objects” seem to be born of momentary 
emotional experiences — fright centering on a place or a thing, 
concentrated desiie that manifests itself in a dreamlike image or 
a repeated gesture, triumph that issues naturally in festive dance 
and song, directed toward a symbol of power. Somewhere in 
the course of this high emotional life primitive man took to 
using his instinctive vocal talent as a source of such “holy ob- 
jects,” sounds with imaginative import* such vocal symbols are 
namas. 

In savage societies, names are treated not as conventional ap- 
pellations, but as though they were physical proxies for their 
bearers. To call an object by an inappropriate name is to con- 
found its very nature. In some cultures practically all language 
serves mystic purposes and is subject to the most impracti^ 
taboos and regulations. It is clearly of a piece with magic, 
religion and the whole pattern of intensive- emotional symbolism 
which governs the pre-sdentific mind. Names are the very es- 
sence of mythic symbols; nothing on eartfils a more concen- 
trate point of sheer meaning than the little, transient, invisible 
breath that constitutes a spoken word. Physically it is almost 
nothing. Yet it carries more definite and momentous import 
thjm any permanent holy object.* It can be invoked at will, 
anywhere and at any time, by a mere act of sp^h; merely 
Jtnowmg a word gives a person the power of using it; tfi^ it 
is in'nsibly “had,” carried about by its possessors. 

* tmd 91. 

it it the ffomt of the deity, rather than the god himielfi that aeemi 
to be the real 6oun» of efficacy.” (langimg# anJ Myth, 4S) 
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It is characteristic of mythic ‘^powers” that they are com- 
pletely contained m every fragment of matter, every sound, and 
every gesture which partakes of them.” This fact betrays their 
real nature, which is not that of physical forces, but of meanings , 
a meaning is indeed completely given by every symbol to which 
It attaches. The greater the “power” in proportion to its bearer, 
the more awe-inspiring will the latter be. as long as mean- 
ling is felt as an indwelling potency of certain phy^cal objects, 
'words must certainly rank high in the order of holy things. 

But language has more than a purely denotative function. 
Its symbols are so manifold, so manageable, and so economical 
i that a considerable number of them may be held in one “spe- 
t fious present,” though each one physically passes away be^re 
’ the next is given j each has left its meaning to be apprehended 
in the same span of attention that takes in the whole series. Of 
course, the length of the span vanes greatly with different men- 
talities. But as soon as two or more words are thus taken together 
in the mind of an mterpretant, language has acquired its 
second function: it has engendered dtscurshe thought. 

The discursive mode of thinking is what we usually call 
“reason.” It is not as primitive as the imaginative mode, because 
it arises from the syntactical nature of language; mythic en- 
• visagement and verbal expression are its forerunners. Yet it is 
. a natural development from the earlier symbolic mode, which 
' is pre-discursive, and thus in a strict and narrow sense “pre^ 
\ rational.” 

* Henceforth, the history of thought consists chiefly in the 
gradual achievement of factual, literal, and logical conception 
and eiqiression. Obviously the only means to this end is lan- 
guage. But this instrument, it must be remembered, has a double 
nature. syntactical tendencies bestow the laws of lo^c on 
us; yet the primacy of names in its make-up holds it to the 
hyposmtic way of thinking which belongs to its twin-phe- 
nomenon, myth.'Con$equeotly it leads us beyond the sphere of 
mythic and emotive thought, yet always pulls us back into it 
again; it is both the diffuse and tempered light that shows us 
the external world of “fact,” and the array of spiritual bmps, 


* Cf. Ltnguage mi Myth, 94, 
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light-centers of intensive meaning) that throw the gleams and 
shadows of the di earn world wherein our earliest experiences lay. 

We have come so far along the difficult road of discursive 
thinking that the laws of logic seem to be the very frame of 
the mind, and rationality its essence. Kant regarded the cate- 
gories of pure understanding as umversal transcendental forms, 
imposed by the most naive untutored mind on all its perceptions, 
so that seif-identity, the dichotomy of and “non-«,” the rela- 
tion of part and whole, and othei axiomatic general concepts 
inhered in phenomena as their necessaiy conditions. Yet, from 
primitive apprehension to even the simplest rational construc- 
tion is probably a far cry It is interesting to see how Cassirer, 
who followed Kant in his ^‘Copemican revolution,” i.e., in the 
transcendental analysis of phenomena which traces their form 
to a non-phcnomenal, subjective element, broadened the Kan- 
tian concept of form to make it a variable and anthropologi- 
cally valid principle, without compromising the "critical” 
standpoint at all. Instead of accepting one categorial scheme — 
that of discursive thought — as the absolute way of experienring 
reality, he finds it relative to a form of symbolic presentation; 
and as there are alternative symbolic forms, there are also al- 
ternative phenomenal "worlds.” Mythic conception is categori- 
aily different from scientific conception; therefore it meets a (Af- 
ferent world of perceptions. Its objects are not self-identical, 
consistent, universally related; they condense many characters in 
one, have conflicting attributes and intermittent eidstence, the 
wiiole is contained in its parts, and the parts in each other. The 
world they constitute is a world of values, things " hply ” against a 
vague background of commonplaces, or "pipfane” events, in- 
stead of a world of neutral phy^cal facts By this departure, the 
Kantian doctrine that identified all conception with discursive 
reason, making reason appear as an aboriginal human gift, is 
saved from its most serious fallacy, an unhistorical view of mind. 

Cassirer called his Essay on Man, w hich briefly summarizes 
the Pkilosopkie der symbolischen t'onneny "Aa IiUroductipn 
to a Philosophy of Human Culture.” The subtitle is appropriate 
indeed; for the most striking thing about this philosophy viewed 
as a wWe is the way the actual evolution of human customs. 
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arts, ideas, and languages is not merely fitted into an idealistic 
interpretation of the world (as it may be fitted into almost any 
metaphysical picture), but is illumined and made accessible to 
serious study by worbng principles taken from Kantian episte- 
mology. His emphasis on the constitutive character of symbolic 
, renderings in the making of ^‘experience” is the masterstroke 
that turns the purely speculative “critical” theory into an 
anthropological hypothesis, a key to several linguistic problems, 
a source of psychological understanding, and a guidepost in the 
msLUt oi Geutesgeschtchte. ‘ '' i 

It is, as I pointed out before, characteristic of Cassirer’s 
thought that, although its basic principles stem from a philo- 
sophical tradition, its living material and immediate inspiration 
come from contemporary sources, from fields of research beyond 
his own. For many years the metaphysic of mind has been 
entirely divorced from the scientific study of mental phe- 
nomena; whether mind be an eternal essence or a transient 
epiphenomenon, a world substance or a biological instrument, 
makes little difference to our understanding of observed human 
or animal behavior. But Cassirer breaks this isolation of specula- 
tive thought; he uses the Kantian doctrine, that mind is con- 
stitutive of the “external world,” to explain the way this world 
I is experienced as well as the mere fact that It is experienced, and 
I in so doing, of course, he makes his metaphysic meet the test 
I of factual findings at every turn. His most interesting exhibits 
* are psychological phenomena revealed m the psychiatric clinic 
and in ethnologists’ reports. The baffling incapacities of im- 
paired brains, the language of childhood, the savage’s peculiar 
practices, the pievalence of myth in early cultures and its per- 
ristence in religious thought — ^these and other widely scattered 
facts receive new significance in the light of his philosophy. And 
that IS the pragmatic measure of any speculative approach. A 
really cogent doctrine of mind cannot be irrelevant to psy- 
chology, any more than a good cosmological system can be 
meaningless for physics, or a theory of ethics inapplicable to 
jurisprudence and law. 

The psychiatric phenomena which illustrate the existence of a 
mythic mode of thought, and point to its ancient and primitive 
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nature, are striking and persuasive/^ Among these is the (act 
that in certain pathological conditions o( the brain the power of 
abstraction is lost, and the patient falls back on picturesque 
metaphorical language. In more aggiavated cases the imagina- 
tion, too, is impaited; and here we have a reversion almost to 
ammal mentality. One symptom of this state which is significant 
for the philosophy of symbolism is that the sufferer is unable to 
tell a lie, feign any action, or do anything his actual situation 
does not dictate, though he may still find his way with immedi- 
ate realities. If he is thirtsy, he can recognize and take a glass 
of water, and drink; but he cannot pick up an empty glass and 
demonstrate the act of di inking as though there were water in 
it, or even lift a full glass to his bps, if he is not thirsty. Such 
incapaaties have been classified as “apractic” disorders; but 
Cassirer pointed out that they are not so much practical failures, 
as loss of the basic symbolic function, ewaisagement of things 
not given. This is borne out by a sbll more serious disturbance 
which occurs with the destruction of certain brain areas, inabibty 
to recognize “things,” such as chairs and btooms and pieces of 
clothing, directly and instantly as objects denoted by their 
names. At this point, pathology furmshes a striking testimony 
of the real nature of language: for here, names lose their 
hypostatic ofiSce, the creation of permanent and particular items 
out of the flux of impressions. To a person thus afflicted, words 
have connotation, but experience does not readily correspond to 
the conceptual scheme of language, which makes names the pre- 
eminent points of rest, and requires things as the fundamental 
relata in reabty. The connoted concepts are apt to be adjectival 
rather than substantive. Consequently the world confronting the 
patient is not composed of objects immediately “g^ven” in ex- 
perience; it is composed of sense data, which he must “associate” 
to form “thuigs,” much as Hume supposed the normal mind to 
do. 

Most of the psychological phenomena that caught Cassirer’s 
interest arose from the psychiatric work of Kurt Goldstdn, who 

" For a foil treatment of thii material tee PhilosofMt tUr symholisch^ Form^, 
part 3, fattm. 
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has dealt chiefly with cases of cerebral damage caused by physi- 
cal accident. But the range of psychological researches which bear 
out Cassirer’s theory of mind is much wider^ it includes the 
whole field of so-called ‘^dynamic psychology,” the somewhat 
chaotic store of new ideas and disconcerting ibcts with which 
Sigmund Freud alarmed his generation. Cassirer himself never 
explored this fund of corroborative evidence, he found himself 
m such fundamental disagreement with Freud on the nature of 
the dynamic motive — ^which the psychologist regarded as not 
only derived from the sex impulse, but forever bound to it, and 
which the philosopher saw liberated in science, art, religion, 
and everything that constitutes the "self-realization of the 
spirit” — that there seemed to be simply no point of contact be- 
tween their respective doctrines. Cassirer felt that to Freud all 
those cultural achievements were mere by-products of the un- 
changing animalian "libido,” symptoms of its blind activity and 
continual frustrationj whereas to him they were the consumma- 
tion of a spiritual process which merely took its nse from the 
blind excitement of the animal “Lbido,” but received its im- 
portance and meanings from the phenomena of awareness and 
creativity, the envisagement, reason, and cognition it produced. 
This basic difference of evaluations of the life process made 
Cassirer hesitate to make any part of Freud’s doctnne his own, 
at the end of his life he had, apparently, just begun to study the 
important relationship between "dynamic psychology” and the 
philosophy of symbolic forms. 

It is, indeed, only in regard to the jorms of thought that a 
parallel obtains between these systems} but that parallel is 
close and vital, none the less. For, die "dream work” of 
Freud’s "unconscious” mental mechanism is almost exactly 
the "mythic mode” which Cassirer desenbes as the primitive 
form of ideation, wherein an intense feeling is spontane- 
ously expressed in a symbol, an image seen m something or 
formed for the mind’s eye by the excited imagination. Such ex- 
pression is effortless and therefore unexhausting } its products 
are images charged with meanings, but the meanings remain 
implicit, so that the emotions they command seem to be centered 
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on the image rather than on anything it merely conveys j in the 
image, whjch may be a vision, a gesture, a sound-form (musical 
image) or a word as readily as an external object, many mean- 
ings may be concentrated, many ideas telescoped and interfused, 
and incompatible emotions simultaneously expressed. 

The mythic mind never perceives passively, never merely contemplates 
things; all its observations spring from some act of participat]on> some 
act of emotion and will Even as mythic imagination materializes in 
permanent formSj and presents us with definite outlines of an ^objective’ 
world of beings, the significance of this world becomes clear to us only 
j if we can still detect^ undeineath it all, that dynamic sense of life from 
! which It originally arose. Only where this vi^ feeling is stirred from 
within, where it expresses itself as love or hate, fear or hope, joy or 
sorrow, mythic imagination 1$ roused to the pitch of excitement at which 
it begets a definite world of representations. (Phdosofhe der symholU 
schen Tormen^ 11, 90.) 

For a person whose apprehension is under the spell of this mythico* 
religious attitude, it is as though the whole world were simply annihilated; 
the immediate content, whatever it be, that commands his religious in- 
terest so completely fills his consciousness that nothing else can exist 
beside and apart from it The ego is spending all its energy on this single 
object, lives in it, loses itself m it Instead of a widening of intuitive 
experience, we find here its extreme limitation, instead of expansion 
• • « we have here an impulse toward concentration; instead of extensive 
distribution, intensive compression. This focussing of all forces on a 
single point is the prerequisite for all mythical thinking and mythical 
formulation When, on the one hand, the entire self is given up to a 
single impression, is ‘possessed’ by it and, on the other hand, there is the 
utmost tension between the subject and its object, the outer world; when 
external reality is not merely viewed and contemplated, but overcomes 
a man in sheer immediacy, with emotions of fear or hope, tenor or 
wish fulfillment: then the spark jumps somehow across, the tension finds 
release, as the subjective excitement becomes objectified and confronts 
the mind as a god or a daemon, {Language and Myth, 3^-33*) 

, . . this peculiar genesis determines the type of intellectual content 
that is common to language and myth . , . present reality, as mythic or 
linguistic conception stresses and shapes it, fills the entire subjective 
realm. • • . At Ais point, the word which denotes that thought content 
B not a mere conventional symbol, but is merged with its object in an 
indissoluble unity, . . • Tly potential between Symbol’ and ‘meaning ’ is 
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resolved} in {dace of a more or less adequate ‘expression/ we find a 
relation of identity} of complete congruence between ‘image’ and ‘object}’ 
between the name and the thing 

^ ... the same sort of hypostatization or transubstantiation occurs in 

I other realms of mental creativity; indeed} ft seems to be the typical process 
tin all unconscious ideation. {Ibid ^ 57*5S>) 

Mythology presents us with a world which is not} indeed, devoid of 
structure and internal organization, but which, none the less, is not 
divided according to the categones of reality, into ‘things’ and ‘properties ’ 
Here all forms of Being exhibit, as yet, a peculiar ‘fluidity;’ they are 
distinct without being really separate. Every form is capable of changing, 
on the spur of the moment, even into its very opposite, . . . One and 
the same entity may not only undergo constant change into succssive 
guises, but It combines within itself, at one and the same instant of its 
existence, a wealth of different and even incompatible natures. (Phloso^ 
fhie der symboltschen Formen^ III, yi-ya.) 

Above all, there is a complete lack of any clear division between 
mere ‘imagining’ and ‘real’ perception, between wish and fulfilment, 
between image and object Tliis is most clearly revealed by the decisive 
role which dream experiences play in the development of mythic con- 
sciousness. ... It IS beyond doubt that certain mythic concepts can be 
understood} in all their peculiar complexity} only in so far as one realizes 
that for mythic thought and ‘experience’ there is but a continuous and 
fluid transition fiom the world of dream to objecrive ‘reality/ (Ibid.^ IIi 
48-49.) 

The world of myth is a dramatic world— a world of actions, of 
forces, of conflicting powers. In eveiy phenomenon of nature it [mythic 
consciousness] sees Ae collision of these powers. Mythical perception 
IS always impregnated with these emotional qualities. Whatever is seen 
or felt is surrounded by a special atmosphere — an atmosphere of joy 
or gnef, of anguish, of excitement, of exultation or depression. • • . All 
objects are benignant or malignant, friendly or inimical, familiar or 
uncanny, alluring and fascinaung or repellent and threatening. — (/fn 
Essay onMan^ 76"770 

The real substratum of myth is not a substratum of thought but of 
feelmg, ... Its view of life is a ^nthedc, not an analytical one. . . • 
There is no ^cific difference between the vanous realms of life, . , « 
To mythical and rehgious feelmg nature becomes one great society, 
the sowty of Man is not endowed with outstanding rank m this 
aodety. . . , Men and animals, animals and plants are all on the same 
level (Ibid., 81-83O 
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To all these passages Freud could subscribe wholeheartedly, 
the morphology of the “mythic mode” is essentially that of 
dream, phantasy, in&ntile thinking, and “unconsaous” ideation 
which he himself discovered and described. And it is the recog- 
nition of this non-discursive mode of thought, rather than his 
clinical hypothesis of an all'Pervading disguised sexuality, that 
makes Freud’s psychology important for philosophy. Not the 
theory of “libido,” which is another theory of “animal drives,” 
but the conception of the unconscious mechanism through which 
the “libido” operates, the dicam work, the myth-making process 
— that is the new generative idea which psychoanalysis con- 
tributed to psychological thinking, the notion that has put 
modern psychology so completely out of gear with traditional 
epistemology that the science of mind and the philosophy of 
mind threatened to lose contact altogether. So it is of the utmost 
significance for the unity of our advancing thought that pure 
speculative philosophy should recognize and understand the 
primary forms of conception which underlie the achievement of 
discursive reason. 

Cassirer’s profound antipathy to Freud’s teaching rests on 
another aspect of that psychological system, which springs from 
the fact that Freud’s doctrine was determined by practical inter- 
ests: that is the tendency of the psychoanalyst to range all 
human aims, all ideals on the same ethical level. Since he deals 
entirely with the evils of social maladjustment, his measure of 
good is simply adjustment; religion and learning and social 
reform, art and discovery and philosophical reflection, to him 
are just so many avenues of personal gratification — sublimation 
of passions, emotional self-expression. From his standpoint they 
cannot be viewed as objective values. Just as good poetry and 
bad poetry are of equal interest and importance to the psycho- 
analyst, so the various sodal systems are all equally good, all 
rehgions equally true (or rather, equally false, but salutary), 
and all abstract systems of thought, sdentific or philosophical or 
mathematical, just self-dramatizations in disguise. To a phi- 
losopher who was also a historian of culture, such a point of view 
seemed simply devastating. It colored his vision of Freud’s work 
so deeply that it really obscured for him the constructive aspect, 
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the analysis of non-discursive ideation, which this essentially 
clinical psychology contains. Yet the relationship between the 
new psychiatry and his own new epistemology is deep and close, 
**der Mythos als Denkfortn”^* is the theme that rounds out the 
modern philosophical picture of human mentality to embrace 
psychology and anthropology and linguistics,” which had 
broken the narrow hmits of rationalist theory, in a more ade- 
quate conceptual frame. 

The broadening of the philosophical outlook achieved by 
Cassirer’s theory of language and myth affects not only the 
philosophical sciences, the Geistesiotssenschojtetiy but also the 
most crucial present difficulty in philosophy itself — ^the ever in- 
creasing pendulum arc between theories of reason and theories 
of 11 rational motivation. The discovery that emotive, intuitive, 
“blind” forces govern human behavior more effectively than 
motives of pure reason naturally gave rise to an anti-rationalist 
movement in epistemology and ethics, typified by Nietzsche, 
William James, and Bergson, which finally made the truth- 
seeking attitude of science a pure phantasmagoria, a quixotic 
manifestation of the will. Ultimately the role of reason came to 
appear (as it does in Bergson’s writings) as something entirely 
secondary and essentially unnatural. But at this point the exist- 
ence of reason becomes an enigma* for how could instinctive life 
ever give rise to such a product? How can sheer imagination and 
volition and passion beget the “artifidal” picture of the world 
which seems natural to scientists? 

Cassirer found the answer in the structure of language} for 
language stems from the intuitive “drive” to symbolic expres- 
sion that also produces dream and myth and ritual, but it is a 
pre-eminent form in that it embodies not only self-contdned, 
complex meanings, but a fnncifle of concatenation whereby the 
complexes are unravelled and articulated. It is the discursive 
character of language, its inner tendency to grammatical de- 

"Tliii li the Utle of the fint lectioii In V«1 11 of PiihsofAi* der sytuboUiehtn 
Formen, 

’’The knowledge of lingautiet on whidi he buet vol I of hie PMonfAu 
der symbobtdten Fwmen ii almoet etaggering Hie u*e of anthropological data 
may be found eepecully throughout vol. II of that work. 
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velopment, which gives rise to logic in the strict sense, i.e , to the 
procedure we call ‘^reasoning.” Language is “of imagination all 
compact,” yet it is the cradle of abstract thought, and the 
achievement of Vernitnftf as Cassirer traces it from the dawn of 
human mentality through the evolution of speech forms, is just 
as natural as the complicated patterns of instinctive behavior and 
emotional abreaction. 

Here the most serious antinomy in the philosophical thought 
of our time is resolved. This is a sort of touchstone for 
the philosophy of symbolic forms, whereby we may judge its 
capacity to fulfill the great demand its author did not hesitate 
to make on it, when he wrote in his Essay on Mans 

In the boundless multiplidty and vanety of mythical images, of reh- 
gious dogmas, of linguistic forms, of works of art, philosophic thought 
reveals the unity of a general function by which all these creations are 
held together. Myth, religion, art, language, even science, are now 
looked upon as so many variations on a common theme — and it is the 
task of philosophy to make this theme audibl e and understandable. 

SusANNi: K. Lancer 
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CASSIRER’S PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE 

I 

A 

E rnst CASSIRER is, in my opinion, the first of modem 
philosophers to see the full significance of the relations 
of problems of language to problems of philosophy and, there- 
fore, the first also to develop a philosophy of language in the 
full sense of the word. Others, it is true, hadmade important 
contributions without which the more systematic treatment of 
Cassirer would have been impossible. In the field of linguistics 
itself contributions of a philosophical nature had become more 
and more frequent, and of these Cassirer has made full use, his 
erudition In this field being such as to command our admiration. 
In the field of the special sciences sdendsts had become increas- 
ingly aware' of the problems of methodology which their lan- 
guages and symbolisms present, and with these Cassirer is 
equally familiar. For these reasons, no less than because of his 
own philosophical acumen, he has been enabled, not only to 
formulate the problems of a philosophy of language m a sys- 
tematic fiishion but also, as 1 believe, in general to find the right 
solutions. 

It is because of the outstanding character of his work that 
his philosophy of language becomes of great importa nce, not 
only for the understandii^ of his own philosophy, but for the 
equally significant purpose of understanding the role which 
philosophies of language play in the life of modern philosophy 
as a whole. It is because of this outstanding character that the 
present writer has learned so much from this philosophy of 
language and is glad, therefore, to undertake the task of pre- 
senting it for this volume. Cassirer’s treatment of language is so 
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fundamental for his philosophy as a whole that it is impossible 
to present it without trenching, to some extent at least, upon 
topics assigned to other contributors. It is to be hoped that where 
this is inevitable, it will serve to clarify rather than to confuse 
the impoitant issues in modern science and philosophy, to the 
solution of which this study of Cassirer’s philosophy should con- 
stitute an important contribution. 

B 

The chief source of Cassirer’s philosophy of language is his 
monumental woik, Phflosophie der symbolischm Formen' the 
y ^ first volume of which is devoted exclusively t o, the philosophica l 

( st udy of languag e, t he second to the langua ge ^ my th, ancflEe 
thi rd to the languaae of science . All three are, in Cassirer’s 
terminology, “symbolic forms,” and it is the interrelations of 
these three forms which constitute the central problem of the 
work as a whole. 

The relation of this work to his earlier investigations will 
^ perhaps best serve to indicate its standpoint. The investigations 
of Substambegriff and Fmktionsbegrif, so he tells us, pro- 
ceeded from the assumption that the basal conception of knowl- 
edge (and Its essential law) shows Itself most clearly in the field 
of mathematics and mathematical natural science, where the 
highest stage of universality and necessity is achieved. The 
Philosofhie der symbolischm Formmy however, goes beyond 
this earlier standpoint in both content and method. It seeks to 
show that “theoretical and form elemen ts” are not confined to 

( s cientific corntruction, but are found also in the “nahirgi wtM-Jd 
p icture ” and in the constructions of the imagination, mythical, 
aesthetic, etc ’ This statement of the problem, formulated as it 
is in terms of the Kantian idiom, serves also to indicate the 
relation of the philosophy of symbolic forms to the critical 
idealism of Kant. Cassirer accepts, he tells us, the critical prin- 
dples of Kant, b ut extends them to other spheres than the 
the oreticaL wid ening the Kantian cbncepiion of *‘form” to th e 

^ Dh Philosofhs dir tymbolhehen Fomun (BerliD> 1929) } Hmaf ter abbreviated* 
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^re general notion of symbolic form. * Otherwise expressed, 
the I^ttk der Vemunft, in ite various forms, becomes a Krttik 
der SprMhe, m its vanous forms and symbolic expressions. Such 
a critique was, indeed, like many other developments in philoso- 
phy since Kant, already i mplicit in the Kantian philosophy , it 
fj has been Cassirer's task, as well as his good fortune, to have 
Ijmade this explicit. 


II 


The Theme of a Philosophy of Language, according 
to Cassirer 
A 


The chief reason why Cassirer is able to develop a philosophy 
of language of such significance is, 1 believe, because he formu- 
lates the theme of such a philosophy in the mai n with.tcuth.and. 
adequacy' 

This theme, stated in Hegelian terms, — which, as we shall 
see, are not foreign to Casdrer’s way of thinldng, — ^raay be ssud 
to be “language as the actuality of culture .” “Language,” he 

E wells us, “stands in a focal point of spiritual being, in which rays 
if entirely differing origin unite and from which lines run into 
U the realms of the spirit.” Of these various realms, these 
ways in which culture actualizes itself, the theoretical or sd- 
endfic form is that in which knowledge chiefly manifests itself, 
and it is with this language that philosophy is, if not solely, yet 
chiefly concerned ; but there are other ways and other l anguage s, 
and Ae knowledge value of these becomes aiEcT part oftte 
problem of a philosophy of language. Thus the critique of lan - 
guage be comes, so he holds, the basis of the CTitique of knowl- 
the basal theme of a philosophy of language being the 
^Erkemaniswert der Sprache? * 






B 

The theme of these three volumes is not an arbitrary pro- 

dm 111,70. 

I, PKface. 

I, Emleitui^ und Problemstelliii^i 1-41. 
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^ nouncement, as is the case of so many current Atcta on language, 
t«>%but is shown to have developed out of the history of philosophic 
ythought Itself. Chapter I of Vol. I is entitled “ Das Surachpro - 
blem i n der Geschichte der Philosophic .” 

ilistories ot philosophy have, m the main, either ignored or 
been unaware of the philosophies of language presupposed by 
the great philosophers With his more than ordinary historical 
erudition, Cassirer has been enabled to rewrite the history of 
European philosophy from this standpoint. In making explicit 
the assumptions or presuppositions regarding language on the 
part of the philosophcts, and in showing how they predeter- 
mined m various ways the results of their thinking, Cassirer has 

( enabled us to see the central place of problems of language i n 
t he entile histoiv of philosophy . 

, From Plato on (he speaks of the himous Sev enth Epistle as 
^ the first attempt made to determine the E ikenntnhwert der 

I S^ach e in a purely methodological manner) the “ value ofthe 
word” becomes, either explidtly or implicitly, an essentiaTpart 
oT^e problem of knowledge. The outstanding phenomenon 
from this point of view, is, of course, the op position of nominal - 
is m and realism , each representing, so to speak, a fundamental 
evaluSionoTtHe word. 

The opposition of rationalism and empiricism in modern phi- 
losophy is, m a sense, the continuation of the same problem The 
ideal of a lingua muversahs, held by Descartes and Leibnitz, to 
say nothing of lesser rationalists, was an expression of the ideal 
of universal reason; logos, in the sense of language, and in the 
sense of reason, being, for all of this way of thinldng, in prin- 
ciple inseparable. Empiricism, on the other hand, proceeds, as 
C^rer tells us, from a completely opposite standpoint and 
reaches contrary results. Although recognizing, as did Locke, 
that problems of knowledge cannot be separated from language, 
it starts with the assumpdon that the primary form of knowl- 
edge is ample awarness of sense data, to which language is a 
mere addendum. The empirical philosophy of language be- 
comes the basis for a theory of knowledge which seeks to 
eliminate the universal ; B erkeley eyen pr^ osing “to confine 
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his though t to his own ideas divested from words,” believing 
that thus he “cannot then be mistaken ” 

As the Kantian “critical” philosophy represents the media- 
tion between rationalism and empiricism in epistemology, so 
philosophies of language, tnduenced by the Kantian cnticism, 
represent a cruaal point in connection with th^speech problem 
in the history of philosophy. In this respect von Humbold t 
playedj^o utstanding part iuid has consequently had a det er- 
m ining influence upon Cassirer himself; an entire section being 
given to the discussion of his main principles. For von Hum- 
b oldt l angua ge is not a product ^«rgo») but an actmty, 
(et terxei a). The Kantian principle of knowledge' as synthesis is 
earned over into the sphere of language, **Sprach9 als Bcho^- 
f ung und En twicklunji,*^ the title of a work of Xari Vosskr to 
which Cassirer refers with approval, representing this “ideali s- 
tic” tendency in th e mo dern philosophy of Jangu^e. 

Of the relation of this general problem to current tendendes 
in philosophy Casdrer is fully aware, and his own position is 
mainly determined by his reacdon to these tendencies. Modern 
empinasm, in its positivistic form, and the Bergsonian philoso- 
phy of organism, both proceed from a purely naturaJisfac and 
no minali stic theor y of languag e, and to the premises and con- 
clus ipns o f both Cassirer is m complete oppositio n. There are, 
he tells us, in general only two ways of solving the problem of 
language and reality. The first of these assumes a reality known 
indep endently of languag e and its categories, a hypothetical 
pure experienc e to b e discovered by stripping off language. 

second way proposes an exactly opposite method and pro- 
ceeds upon opposite presuppesitions. Instead of attempting to 
get back of the forms of thought and language to a hypothetical 
pure experience, it assumes that experience is never pure in thi s 
s ense and tha t intuFtion and expression are inseparable . It there- 
fore proposes, not to demy, ouiT to complete and perfect the 
prinaples of expression and symbolism. It proceeds upon the 
assumption that the more riAly luid energetically the human 
Isp irit builds its lanSages^ d s ymbolism s th e nearer it comes , if 
[not to some hypothetical original source of itsliem^ certsunly to 
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I ts ultimate meaning aad reality . This is the idealistic minimum 
in C^ssireV’T' philosophy of language, a$ indeed it must be, in 
. the idew of the present writer, in any adequate philosophy of 
language. 


in 

Cassirer*s “Idatlisfic** Theory of Language: Crtiiasm of 
Naturalism in Ltngutsttc Science 

A 

One thing which distinguishes Cassirer’s philosophy of 
language from most contributions to this subject is h is exten sive 
use of the results of linguistic saenc e« an advantage conspicu- 
ously absent in most discusaons of the subject. Not only does he 

I app^ to these studies in det»l for the substantiation of his mam 
theses, but he examines the postulates and method of modern 
linguistics. 

The assumption underlying t he linguistic science of the n ine- 
teentfe century — and most philosophies of language hatTac- 
» I cepted this assumption — ^is that la nCTage is but a part of natur e. 
As such, it was made by nature for certain natural ends — for 
^ the manipulation of phytical objects or for adjustment to the 
[physical environment. In other words, linguistic science has 
tended to study language, so to speak, within the bounds of 
naturalistic assumptions alone. Cassirer challenges this stand- 
point, not only from the point of view of "critical” philosophy, 
but from the standpoint of linguistic sdence itself. An important 
part of his entire approach to problems of language is his 
account of the sta ^ in t he development nf modern lingm’stira ^ 
which not only constitutes one of the mo^ complete pictures of 
that sdence, but also enables him to disprove many of the as- 
sumptions, regarding matter of fact, all too common in modern 
positivistic philosophy. 

Linguistics, so Cassirer tells us, hoping to attain the same 
certainty and exactness as the natural sciences, moulded itself, 
in the first instance, on their methods and conceptions. But 
gradually the notion of "laws,” phydeal, physiological, and 
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even psychological, showed itself untenable. The entire con- 
>/ ception of nature and natural law upon which it was sought to 
build, turned out to be an illusion, a wholly fictitious unity 
including the most disparate elements Thus, as the naturalistic 
and positivistic scheme of linguisdc science has tended to break 
up, there has been also a marked tendency towards the return 
to earlier conceptions of the autonomy of language. The move- 
ment Within linguistics as a whole, so it seems to Cassirer, has 
been, methodologically speaking, a movement in a circle. A 
revision of the naturalistic assumptions of the science has taken 
place to such an extent that it is again approaching the stand- 
point from which it started. As under the aegis of the physical 
and biological sciences, it took the step from Geist to Natur^ 
so now in a very real sense it is turning again from nature to 
spirit. This is the significance of the opposition of idealism and 
positivism in modern linguistics.* 

B 

With the return from nature to mind, the problem of mean- 
ing becomes central, and a corollary of the return movement is 
the methodological principle of t he primacy of meaning — 4er_ 
Primat de s Shmss^ as Cassirer ca lls it . It inay be stated in the 
following "way. The sole entrance to the understanding of lan- 
guage is through meamng, for meaning is the sine qua non of 
linguistic fact. Language for modern Imguistics is not sound, 
nor again the motor and tactual sensations which make up the 
word psychologically, nor yet the associations called up, it is 
the meaning itself which, although conditioned by these, is not 
‘ identical with any of them. This bdng the htty the methodology 
of lin guistic study is not that of the natur al sde n ces bu t rather,^ 
for bnguag e, as for all sy mbolic fomis, the pheno menological. 
The nature of this method, as conceived by Cassirer, will be 
stated more definitely presently; the significant point here is 
that it is interpretation from within, not merely explanation 
from without. 

The significance of this prinaple of the primacy of meaning 

*PSF»\, III ft 
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is fsir reaching. It means negatively, as we have seen, the denial 
of the adequaqr of external approaches to language, whether 
physical, physiological, or even psychological; but it involves 
also, positively, significant changes in methodology. Earlier 
methods proceeded from the elements to the whole — from the 
sounds to the words, from words to sentences, and finally to 
the meaning of discourse as a whole. The present tendency is 
the exact oppoate. It proceeds from the whole of meaning, as 
Gestaltj to the sentences and woids as elements — the parts be- 
ing understood through the whole. The spirit which lives in 
human discourse works as a totality constituting the sentence 
or proposition, the copula, the word, and the sound.* 

Of the many important consequences of this methodological 
principle — a discussion of the details of which would be neces- 
sary for an adequate account of Cassirer’s linguistic studies — 
we shall single out one which is important for all that follows, 
namely the nature and modes of linguUttc meaning. 

Meaning, as understood by podtivistic theories, is rejerence 
to sensuously observable entitie s. “I ndica tion” is, therefore, 
the essence of meaning, “in the strict sense.” All ot her mea n- 
ingS eare emotive in chaiacter. and the words in this case refe r 
to nothing and stand for nothin g. For Cassirer indication is 
indeed a primary mode, but equally primary is representation 
or Darstellmg.* Without this element there is no hnguistic 
meaning. This element or function is an Vr phano men. present 
in language from its simplest to its highest forms, and it is, as 
we shall see, the development of this mode of^eaning — from 
copy throug h analog y, to sy mbolic representation — ^which con- 
stitutes the tiiread of Cassirer’s treatment, not only of language 
but of the entire range of symbolic forms. 

Closely bound up with this question as to what language is are 
the genetic problems of language, more speciiically the prob- 
lem of “an im^ lang ua^.'^ Holing, as he does, that the 
Divstellmgsfunkti on is the sin^ gmnon of linguistic m eanin g, 
he''3ei2es this fuiicti^to the' plmn^c expresatiiu'ofmutnals. 
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even those of the higher apes. His discussion of the results of 
Kbhler’s investigations are most enlightening, and he concludes 
that recent observations of animal psychology seem to widen 
rather than narrow the gulf between human and animal com- 
munication, and that what is cal led animal speech *^seems to b e 
permanently held fas t in the pre-linguistic stage. ”* In any 
casepit IS tne gr^ng conviction of linguistics that the hiatus 
between animal expressions and human speech is widening 
rather than narrowing as investigation proceeds — all of which 
leads to the modern speech notion as “a human, non-instinc tive 
f uncti on.” The step to human language is made first whm the 
pure meaningful sound achieves supremacy over the affective 
stimulus-born sounds and this achievement has in it the charac- 
ter of a unique level of being. The notion of speech as an 
Urph&notnau , in short the autonomy of the speech notion, 
seems to be more and more confirmed by the study of animal 
psychology. 

Cassirer’s philosophy of language has been called ''idealistic,” 
and in the sense that it is opposed to naturalism and positivism 
it is. Language is, indeed, to use an expression of Karl Vossler, 
“embedded in nature,” and it is out of this fact that “the illusion 
of its being a piece of nature constantly arises.” But Cassirer 
would agree with Vossler that this illusion must be just as 
constantly dispelled if an a dequate philosophy of lan^ag e is 
to be possible. Language is indeed a part of nature and as such 
^it was “made” for certain natural en^. But in its development 
it subserves quite other ends. Granted that it was made by 
nature for a natural object, language like our intelligence, and 
all the forms of 'Silture wnth which it is connected, has de- 
veloped along lines which are independent of natural ends, 
perhaps in opposition to them. Language is not limited to the 
“practical” functions for which it was primarily made, bu t in 
i ts development achieved a f reedom whic h makes it. in th e • 
wo rds of von Humb oldt, “ a vehicle for traversing the manifol d J 
a nd the highest and deepest of the entire world .” | 

136 notei HI, x^7. 
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IV 

Language and Cognition: The Relation of Intuition 
to Expression 

A 

As opposed to purely naturalistic and positivistic theories of 
language Cassirer’s theory is idealistic. But it may be said to 
be idealistic in another sense, m the Kantian sense of “critical 
idealism.” This general “critical” position is determinative 
throughout; it underlies his conception of language in VoL I, 
his conception of language and myth in Vol. II, and his Inter- 
pretation of science in Vol. III. It is, however, with the first, 
the general question of the relation of language to cognition, 
that we are now concerned. 

The problem of knowledge presents itself to Cassirer, as to 
all “critical” philosophers, under a double aspect, the psycho- 
logical and the epistemological. In the psychological or natural- 
istic treatment, as in the application of the “saentific” method 
everywhere, the only possible standpoint is to start with the 
“things” or objects, as already constiucted, and then ask how I 
they acquire meaning and are known. The petttio principii in \ 
this method is, for Cassirer, obvious. It assumes that the things 
or objects are given and are then known, when actually there 
is an element of construction, perhaps incalculable, in the things 
as given. The epistemological treatment of the subject starts 
from an entirely different, perhaps opposite, standpoint. It 
involves a radical shift from the realm of things to that of 
meaning and value. It must study perception and perceptual 
meaning, not causally, as determined from without, but from 
within, as a constitutive element in cognition.’*’ If it is really 
“meaning that transforms sense data into things,” it then be- 
comes a problem whether language and linguistic meaning are 
not present in the first processes of such transformation. Cassirer 
I holds that language is thus present from the beginning, anE'^ 
IflTal m this sense language first created the realm of meamng. 
|Otheninse expressed, intuition and expression are, if not identi- 
||c al, as ao oor^n'g to Croce, at least inseparable. 

"PSF, III, 6t«. 
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In this connection we may note a term constantly used by 
Cassii*er, the full significance of which will later become ap- 
parent, namely, the expression Ausdntckserlebnisse, The pri- 
mary experiences (Erlebtussei) are at the same time primary 
forms of expression and constitute the “natural” world picture, 
as well as the picture constructed by myth. These are the origi- 
nal forms of knowledge and m these, according to Cassirer’s 
“critical” prinaples, there are already “theoretical and form 
elements” which contribute thdr elements to knowledge. 
Science, it is true, tends to transcend, and in a sense “break 
through,” these forms of expression; W that very fact creates 
one of the fundamental problems of a philosophy of language 
and of symbolic forms, namely, the Erkenntnisvoert of these 
Ausdruckserlebnisse. 

' — - B 

Intuition Is inseparable from expression, but in expression 
there is always an element of re-presentation; die DarsteUungs- 
fufiktton is equally original — das symbolische GiundverhaltHtSf 
as he calls it. This is described as the bi-polar character of ail 
knowledge and is, in Cassirer’s terms^ an Urphammeth 
Empiricism, with its doctrine of prssentational immediacy, pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that the primary and original form of 
knowledge is one in which we merely bavej or possess, the sense 
Such an hypothetical form of knowledge i^ for Cassirer, 
pure myth. Without the element of polarity, and therefore of 
the reference of the presentation to that which is presented, that 
is without some element of representation, the entire notion of 
knowledge collapses. It follows from this that problems of 
knowledge and problems of language are inseparable.’* 

In connection with this fundamental principle two specific 
points in the development of C^srireris thesis require special 
attention. They are treated by him under the two captions, Zur 
Pafhologie des Symbolbevmstsdns and the notion of Symbol- 
]Mcher PrUgnam, both of which serve to illuminate the general 
Iprinaple. 

” This thetit is the oaderlyin^ theme fA the entire Philosofhte d*r symboUrc^m 
Formtn^ hut is espedaliy developed in Vol ni. Part i. A statement o£ it is foand 
on pp. 143C 
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Under the former, the p athology o f the sgnbol-consciQUSr- 
ness, he makes use of the phenomena of mentd blindness, in its 

I verbal form, as studied by both psychologists and linguists. 
When in certain forms of aphasia the word is not recognized or 
cannot be formed, the perceptual meaning of the object itself 
is absent also — facts which go far towards confirming the princi- 
ple that language is part of the perceptual process itself.^* The 
sigmficance of speech for the construction (Aufbau) of the per- 
ceptual world, to employ Cassirer’s terms, is obvious. 

The notion of Symbolischer Pragnmz is equally important 
for his general thesis, important not only for his philosophy of 
language, but for his theory of symbolism. By this term is to be 
understood, he tells us, the way in which perception, as sensu- 
ous experience, becomes at the same time the means of appre- 
hension (symbolically) of a non-intuitive meaiung and brings 
this meaning to immediate and concrete expression.^* Thus a 
color phenomenon is, as sense daPunty a sensuous experience, but 
it is ^so a symbol which stands for references and meanings 
which themselves are not objects of sensuous experience. This 
s ymbolic c haracter is, as we shall see,* present, hi'C^ssirer’s view, 
on the lowest levels of experience as well as on the highest j it 
ext^ds, in his words, through every level of the world picture. 
In sum, this symbolic function, like the Dantellmgijurdttiony 
of which it is an^ect, is an Vrphdnomm. 

C , 

The function of language in the Aufbm of the perceptual 
world is further shown by the presence of the universal in the 
perceptual process itself. Everything denoted by language is 
alr^a.^ universalized. Apart from purely formless interjec- 
tions and emotive sounds, all linguistic expresrions contain 
iifiplidfly this “form of thought.” The universal is not, as com- 
monly held, the product of abstraction and then embodied in 
langw^; it is present in this “fir st pre dpitate of language.” 

^PSF, Hi, chapler VI, 

d/j Vol lllj p. a 34. In Casitrer^s own wonlt, “Unter ^lymbolucher 
PrSgnana’ soil aUo die Art ventanden warden, in der ein Wahmehmungierlebnus, 
ala *ainnHcbei’ Erlebniia, zu^leich einea bestimniten nidit-anacliauliclien ^Smn^ in 
akh UmA und iha zur namittlebaren konkretea Dantdlnng bringt.*^ 
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The later processes of abstraction take place upon contents al- 
ready thus universalized. 

In developing this point Cassirer makes use of Lotze’s term, 
“first” or primary universal, to distinguish it from the secondary 
or abstract universal. Nouns, verbs, adjectives are all in a 
sense names, and when anything 1$ named this first universal is 
implicit. This first universal is mtuitive, of a very different 
nature from the ordinary class concepts of logic, and is, indeed, 
presupposed by them. Perception contains this universal. It is 
true, of course, that it is always a particular color or tone that is 
perceived, always a particular qude and intensity. But this per- 
ception is always accompanied by the fact that every other color 
or tone has an equal right to function as an example of the uni- 
versal. This class concept is, as he further insists, not constructed 
by repressing or eliminating the indmdual color or tone, but 
rather by the recognition of a common element (in the indi- 
'' vidual phenomena themselves) already intuited." 

This doctrine of the “double universal,” as Cassirer calls it, 
is important for his entire philosophy of language. It also fur- 
nishes the basis for his theory of language and logic. His logical 
theory will doubtless receive fuller treatment by other con- 
tributors to this volume, but some comment should be made 
upon it in this ronnection. 

The point at which logic and the philosophy of language, so 
he tells us, first touch each other is the problem of the forma- 
tion of concepts} the point, indeed, “at which they disclose 
their inseparable character.” “All logical analysis of concepts,” 
he adds, “seems to lead in the end to a point at which the 
examination of concepts passes into that of words and names. 
From this point of view logic might be defined as the science 
or doctrine of th^ concept A nd . ilSL meaning.”** Predication is a 
problem "at once linguistic and logical and the real secret of 
predjcatiomisrfound in the doctrine of the double universal. 

i Predication, in the logical sense, is "But the conceptual expres- 
sions of rcJ^ioas already intuited. These form the basis for the 
more complex syntheses of logical thought, logical concepts 

I, U9ff. aim ni, 
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having the function merely of fixing the relations already 
present m experience. The logical concept, so he tells us, does 
nothing else than fix the “geiet^dtche Ordmng*’ already present 
in the phenomena themselves, it states consaously the rule 
which the perception follows unconsciously.** 

Cassirer seems to maintain a relational, as opposed to a 
subject-predicate logic, and his general thesis of the develop^ 
ment from substance to function in the sphere of scientific 
knowledge would seem to indicate this position. It would seem 
also, that with regard to the issue raised by the expression 
^‘logical analysis of language,’* he also maintains the right of 
such a relational logic to exercise its critique upon the subject- 
predicate logic, which is the constitutive element m the natural 
world picture as given us by perception. And yet 1 am not so 
sure. Certainly one of his mam positions is that the mathemati- 
cal-logical world picture given us by science is not the only 
symbolic form which has knowledge value, but that such value 
must be accorded also to the natural and mythical pictures of 
the world. In any case, 1 cannot go into this issue here. It was 
one of my hopes that this ambiguity regarding logic would 
be cleared up in Cassirer’s answers to the questions raised by the 
essays in this volume, before the suddenness and untimeliness 
of his death made this expectation futile. 


D 



As the Darstellimgsfunktton is the stnt qua non of linguistic 
meaning, so the nature of that function, of the relation of the 
“word” to the “thing” — and the nature of the truth relation in 
general — ^becomes a fundamental problem of a philosophy of 
language. “The function of language,” according to Cassirer, 
not to copy reality but to symbolize it.”** 

In this connection his “law” of the development of language 
becomes of first importance. The development of language 
proceeds through three stages. They are (a) the mimetic or copy 
stage, (b) the analogical and (c) the symbolic. The characterise 
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of the first stage is that between the word, or verbal sign, 
the thing to which it refers no real difFerence is made. The 
d is the thing. This initial stage is, however, broken up as 
11 as transfer of signs takes place. Here the relation is ana- 
teal. This relation in turn gives way to the symbolic. The 
racteristic of this last stage is that, whereas the element of v-n, tS 
resentation {DarstelUtng), which is the sme qua non of ^ 
juistic meaning, still remains, the relation of similarity 
ch conditions this representation becomes more and more 
tial and indefinite. **** omu |i^k*jL 

is thus briefly stated, this “Jaw” of development is, to be 
a mere schematism; but when it is filled m with the rich 
tent at Cassirer’s disposal, it becomes one of the most illumi- 
ing conceptions of his entire work. It becomes not only an 
lortant principle for the understanding of the Aufbau i^tutzJuu tK 
ttche y but one which also enables him to connect the develop- * i 
at of language with other “symbolic forms,” such as art, 
nee, and religion. 

Is concerns language itself, Cassirer is enabled, as the result 
extensive comparative studies, to show the presence of this 
dency or “law” throughout linguistic phenomena. From this 
ilth of material I choose but one illustration to indicate the 
iiflcance of the prindple, namely, the phenomenon of rc- 
ilication common in primitive languages. The reduplication 
sound or syllable appears, at first view, to involve merely 
copying of the object or happening. Actually, however, it 
rks the beginning of an analogical which is a 

) on the way to the symbolic. The representation is, in the 
t instance, i mitativ e and serves to conjure up the thing itself, 
idually, however, the Gestalt is detached from rhtt primary 
^ial and becomes the means of representation of plurality, 
etition, and finally, in many cases, becomes the form of 
resentation or expression of the fundamental intuitions, 
ce, time, force, etc, Cassirer develops this theme with many 
stratiohs which cannot, of course, be given here. The im- 
tant point is the presence of the representative, as well as 
indicative funi^on, from the beginning, and also the manner 
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in which this representative function develops from representa^ 
tion In the sense of imitation to symboJic lepresentation as its 
ultimate form.** 

It is impossible even to indicate here the manifold applica- 
tions of this principle to the development of the various speech 
forms. More important for his philosophy as a whole is the 
way in which, as he points out, the development of language 
yjA . through the three stages makes it possible for speech to become 
r v' the medium for the expression of conceptual thought and of 

^ pure relations. It is indeed the very V teldeuttgkeU of the verbal 

signs, which appears on the analogical stage of development, 
that constitutes the real snrtue of that stage of development. 
It is precisely this chat compels the mind to Jake the decisive step 
from the concrete function of indication (Bez 0 tchnung)j whidi 
characteiizes the early stage of language, to the general and 
more significant function of ^^meanmg” (fiedeutmg). It is at 
this point that language at the same time emerges from thei, 
sensuous husk in which it first embodied itself. The imitabve i 
and analogical expressions give place to the purely symbolic, and ' 
f language thus becomes the bearer of a newer and de eper 

spiritual con tent.** 

(5r speclalrMportance in this connection is the application 
of this principle to space-time language, not only for the entire 
philosophy of symbolic forms, but more especially for Castirer’s 
treatment of symbolism in sdfiACe* All language goes through 
. these three staged of development, and space-time words are 
1 no exception to the rule. Into the details of his exhaustive study 
I we cann ot, o f co prsp, e nter. It must suffice to give the results 
^as summed up in his own words. “A gain it is cle ar,** he tells us, 



that the concepts of sp^ce, tjme and number furnish the actual structural 
elements of objective experience as they build diemselves up in language. 
But they can fulfil this task only because, according to their total struo* 
ture, they keep it an ideal medium, precise^ because, while they keepli 
to the farm of sensuous experience, ^ey progressively fill the sensuous! 
with ideal content and make it the symbol of the spiritual.** I 

I, 145. 
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( Thus the space and time of the immediate Ausdrachserlehnisse 

I ^become the ideal space-time of modern physical saencc which, 
%8 we shall see, although keeping tiie forms of sensuous eiqieri- 
i ^nce, become more and more the symbol for non-intuitable 


j relati ons. »va»* * 

£j 

The theme of a philosophy of language 1 $, as we have seen, 
the Erke nntntsvaert der Sfrache. To the question thus raised 
Cassirer’s critical idealis tic philosophy of language seems to me 
to be in the m«n, the right answer. As opposed to naively 
n atura lis tic and "re alistic” wews of langu age, t his conception of 
language seems to me to be alone tenable. Nevertheless there 
also appear to me to be certain difficulties in Cassirer’s formula- 
tion of this theory — a fundamental ambiguity in his evaluation 
.of language which becomes inc reasingly puzzl ing as he passes 
\from the philosophy of language eo nomine to other aspects of 
^the more general philosophy of symbolic forms. 

There seems to be little question of the inseparability of 
intuition and expression embodied in the notion of Ausdmek s- 
erlebmsse^ that language is present from the begin^g in the 
Anf^ait of the perceptual world. There seems to be just as 
little question that language develops from copy to analogy 
and from analogy to symbol; that the function of language is 
not to copy reality but to symbolize it ; and that, more and more, 
the symtelization of things gives place to the symbolization of 
relations. The problem then becomes whether, in this dialecti- 
cal movement, as Cassirer calls it, inherent in language, the 
goal of the movement is the abandonment of language with its 
natural “parts of speech” and its subject-predicate logic for a 
symbolism of pure relations and a purely relational logic. Is 
there within la nguage itself an immanentai cKale ^c, whic h 
d rives it ever onward beyond itself' ' OtherwisiTeSpr^ed, ^e 
the natural mtegories ot language, although useful for practice, 
wholly erroneous when applied to the sphere of theory^ 

On this fundamental issue Cassirer’s answer seems to me to 
be ambiguous. In many places he appears to suggest that the 
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function o£ thought is to break through the husk of Janguage, 
trith Its natural categories (of subject and predicate^ of substance 
and attribute) to a “purer notation” and to a symbolism of pure 
relations, notably in science. In other places he seems to suggest 
I that, although this is the ideal goal of knowledge, natural 
jlanguage can never be broken through completely and the cate- 
gories of this language can never be completely transcended. 
Doubtless Cassirer is clear on this point, and my own uncer- 
tainty arises from defects of understanding. In any case, the 
problem here presented is one which faces all modem philoso- 
phies of language, a problem to which, in the opinion of the 
present writer, few have given really satisfactory answers. 


The Philosofhy of Language and The Philosophy of Symbolic 
Forms. Principles of SymboUsm 

A 

For Cassirer, then, the philosophy of language leads directly 
to a philosophy of symbolism. If, as he maintains, the function 
of language is not to copy reality but to symbolize it, it becomes 
necessary, in order to understand that function, to understand 
also the nature and j^rindples of symbolism. More than this, 
language islofTiim nottKe only symbolic form. In art, religion, 
and preeminently in “science” itself, non-linguistic symbols are 
employed and the relation of these symBoIs to language becomes 
one of the central problems of the philosophy of language, as 
^ewed in its more general aspects. 

Cassirer’s problem, as we have seen, insofar as it is concerned 
with language, is the study of the Aufbau de r SprM^ in connec- 
tion vnth the development of the varied forms of culture, more 
particularly science, art, and religion. The e^ence of culture is^ 
precisely this objectification of the “spirit” in various forms and" 
strucIOnsriinCinhese, no less than in science in the stnet sense 
of the word, theoretical and form elements are to be found. 

The methodology of such a study, even in the case of 
language itself,^ obidously can not be the scientific method in the 
sen% of natural sdence, as we have already seen in his critique 
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of the assumptions and methods of linguistics. It is, for Cassirer, 
the phenomenological method conceived in the broadest sense. 
The place m his studies where the character of this method is 
most clearly formulated is in the Preface to Vol. 111. “When,” 
he writes, “1 speak of the phenomenology of knowledge, 1 refer 
not to the modern usage, but go back to the fundamental mean- 
ing of phenomenology as finally fixed and systematically de- 
veloped and justified by Hegel.” For Hegel, he remind us, 
phenomenology js “the fundamental presupposition of philo- 
sophical knowledge.” In contrast to the scientific method, it 
seeks to understand the vanous “spintual forms” from within, 
not from without. It seeks moreover “to embrace the totality 
of spintual forms and to understand and evaluate them in their 
mutual relations,” for “the fundamental presupposition of the 
phenomenological method is that the truth is the whole.” With 
this conception of phenomenology, Cassirer tells us, the philoso- 
phy of symbolic forms is in accord, although in the application 
of these prindples his procedure naturally varies significantly 
from that of Hegel.** 


B 

The first requisite of a general theory of symbolism is an 
adequate notion of the symbol and the symbolizing function. 
This notion must, as Cassirer rightly points out, be a broad one, 
if it is to be adequate. “The philosophy of symtols and of sym- 
bolic forms is not, as some suppose, concerned primarily and 
exclusively with scientific and exact concepts, but with all cHrec- 
tions of the symbolizing function,” in its attempt to grasp and 
understand the world. It is necessary to study this function, not 

lUf vi Casnrer docs not, to be sure, deny (he valuable services rendered 
by Phenomenology in the luirroieer sense of Husserl It hat, he tells us, sharpened 
our sense anew for the vancty of ^iritual ^^Stmkiftrformen*^ and shown us the 
way m which the method of their underiundmg mutt differ from the psychological 
As Husserl^ studies have developed it becom es ever cleater that this method isjiot 
ea ^ustcSln th e analyi^ jifibiowledge , but that fts'lask tSHudes the investigation 
orth^Tdi fereot realms of ob]e^ , acwrding to what they mean without refereoos 
to their ps^ical amdltldns or the existence of tfaeir objects The extension of this 
general poi nt of view and method from ^ Jgh^re of logic to etlucs and art has, 
he holds, been one of the mo«t~Sruitful movements of mbdeni thought (F£F«, TI, 
i6 note.) 
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only in the realm of scientific concepts but in the non-scientific 
realms of poetry, art, religion, etc., not only on the level of the 
conceptual but on the cognitive levels below the conceptual.** 

We lose our grasp of the whole, if we confine the symbolizing function 
at the outset to the level of conceptual ‘abstiact* knowledge. Rather we 
■ shall have to recognize that this function belongs not only to a single level 
of the theoretical world picture, but that it conditions and carries this 
picture in its totality.** 

How much this warning is needed is apparent when we realize 
that precisely the tendency to narrow the concept of the symbol 
to the logical and mathematical has been a conspicuous tendency 
of recent philosophic thought. 

The symbolic function belongs, then, not to a single level of 
the world picture but holds throughout. It is present on the 
level below conceptual knowledge, in perception itself — that is 
the significance of the principle of symboltseher Pragitanz — 
' . but It holds also for the realms of poetry, art, rebgion, and 
, prefeminently that of science. The philosophy of symbolic 
^ j forms includes the study of the symbolizing function in all forms 
^ of the objectification of the human spirit 
> One level of the world picture on which the symbolic func- 
tion is most in evidence is that of myth. The second volume of 
the Philosofhte der symbolisohen Formen is entitled "Das 
mythische Denken,” which is in reality a discussion of the prob- 
lem of Sfrache ititd My thou In this without question the most 
significant modern study of the myth, the entire problem of the 
Wture of myth, of its Erkenntnisvoort and of its relation to jifc, 
jUgion as symbolic form, is involved. This problem is the subject 
nf other pikers in thiswolume, and we shall accordingly confine 
furselves wholly to its sij^fig^ce m the context of the philoso- 
phy of language. ' " 

The essence of Cassirer’s philosophy of myth is that the 
language of the myth represents an ori^nal form of the intui- 
tion of reality. In consequence, the individual categories of 
mythical thinking have their own form and structure. Space, 
time, number, classes, all have different meanings in mythical 

•fsr, m, i«. 
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thought (rom those of sdence and constitute, in their totality 
and interrelations, a “symbolic form” with its own immanent 
f form and significance. Into the details of this analyas we can- 
\not, of course, go — ^they are among the most admirable of 
I Cassirer’s comparative studies. It is sufficient to say that this 
'fundamental way of intuiting the world expresses an “organic” 
aspect of reality which escapes the phjreico-mathematical cate' 
gones of science. Part of this “critical” philosophy, therefore, 
is also the thesis that the myth is to be evaluated, not by norms 
taken from alien spheres, but in terms of its own form 
and structure as an original and primary way of intuiting re- 
ality. 

The development of mvth exhibits stages parallel to the 
stages of language — from copy, through analogy, to symbol. 
Here, too, an immanent di^ctic drives thought on from copy 
to symbol.** It is here that the question of the relation of myth 
to religion is raised by Cassirer and, in the last section, entitled 
“Die Dialectik des mythischen Bewusstseins,” is given an 
answer which I believe, is, in prmdple at least, in the right 
direction. According to this view, originally mytkimd refigjon 
(and myt hical an4 _rellg^°^s symbolism) were identical, or at 
least inseparable and interfused. It is clearly imposable, he tells 
us, to make any study of religious symbols without a study of 
their~ri?raiicniJo fiiylE There is no positive religion without 
these elements. Th e fur th er w e follow the content of thej^e- 
ligious consciousn^ to^ its be^nnmgs, ihe xnofe H'ls found 
impossible to separate the bekef content from mythical lan- 
guage j one has then no longer religion in its actual historical and 
cultural nature but merely a shadow picture and an empty 
abstraction. Nevertheless — and this is the important point for 
the philosophy of religion — despite this inseparable interweav- 
ing of the content of myth and religion, they are for from being 
identical. Neither the form nor the spirit of the two are the 
same. The peculiar character of the religious form of con- 
sciousness shows itself precisely in a changed attitude towards 
the mythical picture of the world. It cannot do without this 
world, for it is in the mythical consciousness that the immediate 
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intuition of the meaningfulness of the world is given. Yet in 
the religious consciousness the myth acquires a new meaning; it 
becomes symbolic. Religion completes the process of develop- 
ment which myth as such can not. It makes use of the sensuous 
pictures and signs, but at the same time knows them to be such. 
It always draws the distinction between mere existence and 
meaning.** 

C 


This critical theory of myth and of its relation to religion 
seems to me the only tenable one> when all the relevant &cts 
are taken into consideration. In contrast to positivistic theories 
which identify religion with myth, Cassirer’s emphasis upon the 
fundamental difPei'ence between the two seems to me to be of 
great importance. Nor does it suffice, as in certain theories very 
common at the present time, to distinguish between pi e-scientlfic 
myth, which is transitory, and permanent myth, which is the 
language of religion. There is all the difference in the world 
between saying that religion is myth, however permanent, and 
saying that the language of myth constitutes the indispensable 
source of religious symbolism, and Gissirer has grasped this 
fundamental difference. 

On the other hand, true as this conception in principle is, it 
seems to me that, as formulated by Cassirer, it presents essen- 
tially the same difficulties which are encountered in his philoso- 
phy of language. Indeed the same ambiguity which there 
I appeared is present in another form in his philosophy of re- 
r ligious symbolism. It concerns what he calls the dialectic of 
* the mythical consciousness. Religion does indeed complete the 
process of development which myth as such can not. But what 
is this completion? He does tell u$, to be sure, that religion 
.makes use of the sensuous pictures and signs, but at the same 
||time he seems also to tell us that the ideal completion of the 
{process would be the mystical consciousness — ^that negative 
Lysticism in which the pictures and symbols aie transcended 
nd ultimately abandoned. Undoubtedly, as the illustrations he ' 
fves us of the dialectic, taken from the Hebrew, Persian, and^ 
Hindu religions, indicate, every positive religion reaches a crisi^ 
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in which it breaks with the mythical and on its higher levels 
seeks a direct approach to the absolute. Christianity also, as he 
tells us, reached this crisis and ''has fought this hght.” It too 
diaws the distinction between existence and meaning. This is 
doubtless true, but it is very doubtful whether any form of 
religion — certainly not the Christian religion and theology — 
ever ahafidons existence for meaning. It is true, again, that the 
negative theology of the philosophical mystics, such as Eckhart 
and Tauler, might be said to have completed the dialectical proc- 
ess in this fashion, and Cassirer seems to quote them as repre- 
senting the essence of the dialectic of religion.” But it is in the 
positive rather than in the negative mystics that the essence of 
Christian mysticism is to be found; and this form of mystirism, 
as Von HUgel has shown, includes both acceptance and tran- 
scendence of the symbol. In any case — and this is really the 
only point 1 wish to raise here — Cassirer’s conception of the 
relation of myth to religion, however valuable it may be on the 
mam issue, nevertheless is not wholly unambiguous, any more 
than is his philosophy of language as a whole. Is it, or is it not, 
the &te of rehg^on to be dissolved into something else — into a 
philosophy which is no longer religious or into a mysticism 
which is no longer theological? 


D 


Of this critical idealistic theory of the religious symbol Paul 
Tilhch has said that it stands in the forefront of symbol-theory 
today, •• and in this he is probably right. But this is but one phase 
of Ca^irer’s more general theory of symbolism. The symbolic 
function belongs, as we have seen, not to any single level of the 
world picture, but holds throughout. By thus identifying the 
symbolic with the entire range of knowledge, inclui^ng the 
scientific, the concept of the symbol and of symbolic truth has 
been given a tremendous expansion and a new significance. It is, 
indeed, on his view, only in the mathematical-physical sciences 

( that the full significance of the philosophy of symbolic forms is 
^seen; for, as he tells us, “no matter how high myth and art may 
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carry their construcbons, they yet remain permanently rooted 
in the pri mitive world of AttsdruckserlebnUse.^^ It is only in 
the sphere of physical mathemati^scieii^ tHat thought, so to 
speak, breaks through the husk of language, with its natural 
forms, and creates a world of concepts which, because of the 
conscious recognition of their nature as symbols, and of science 
itself as symbolic form, makes it posable to realize the ideal 
immanent in knowledge from the start, namely the correlation 
of phenomena in a systematic whole. It is here that the step from 
su^tance to function is finally taken. ^ 

VI 

The Language of Science SymboUsni as a Scientific Principle 

A 

The third volume of the PhilosopMe der symbolischen 
Fotmen is entitled Phanomenologie der Erkenntnis and the 
third part of this volume bears the title, "Die Bedeutungsfunk- 
tion und der Aufbau der wissenschaftlichen Erkenntnis.” One 
chapter is entitled "Sprache und Wissenschaft, Dmgzeichen 
und Ordnungszeichen” and the theme herein expiessed is the 
main theme of this part of our study. 

"Language and science” has, indeed, become one of the cen- 
tral problems of modern philosophy of saence, as the problem 
of symbolism has become a burmng issue in scientific method- 
ology. All that the scientist contributes to the fact is, according 
to Pnjprar^, rhft iatipiiggft injrhichJ^is enunciated. But, if the 
relation of perception to lan^age is sucE'as Cassirer conceives 
it, that "all” is a very great deal indeed) for there is no "fact,” 
in the sense of "critical” philosophy, until it is expressed, and 
the primary, if not the only, form of exprestion is language. 
Science, so Cassirer maintains in the introduction to Das 
myfhische Denken, differs from the other stages of spiritual 
life not in the fact that it gives us the truth itself without any 
mediation through signs and symbols, but rather that science 
recognizes that the symbols which it uses ere symbols and 
realizes this fact in a way in which the others do not.** This 
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‘'realization^^ constitutes the recognition of symbolism as a 
saentific principle and the statement of this principle — ^involv- 
ing both the nature of the symbol and its relation to reality — 
becomes the central problem of “science as symbolic form.” 

It is in contrast with the copy or model theory of scientific 
concepts which characterized nineteenth centur y phyacs, that 
the symbolic character of these concepts is developed. If jhe 
function of language m general is not to copy but to symbolize 
reality^ this is a ‘fortiori true of scientific language. Cassirer cites 
,a wealth of illustrations from modern physical science to sub- 
stantiate this thesis, but it is in connection with the theory of 
hght that this fundamental change from copy to symbol is per- 
jhaps clearest, and Cassirer gives an excellent picture of this 
development. 

The corpuscular theory of Newton, according to which light 
consists in very small particles, proved untenable and gave way 
to the undulatory theory of Huygens, based upon an analogy 
taken from perceptible phenomena and giving rise to the con- 
struct of the ether as the substance which has these waves. 
Contradictions arose, however, in the predicates of this hypo- 
thetical ether which could not be eliminated. Physics was led 
even more deeply into paradoxes, and all ad hoc hypotheses 
invented to solve the difficulties served only to lead more deeply 
into the morass. Finally there came the electrodynamic theory 
of the field. The characteristic here is that the reality which is '• 
deugnated as the “field” is no longer a complex of physical 
“things” but an expression for a system of relations. But the 1 
important thing for us is that the notion of the intuitible is com- 
pletely abandoned and therefore the entire notion of the scien- 
tific concept is changed.” This change, which we may take as 
an outstanding illustration of the movement from “schematism” 
to symbol in physics, illustrates also a fundamental change in > 
the modern symbolic consaousness of sdcnce. The symbol sym- 
bi^es^ot things (substances) but relations (functions). ^ 

r » 1# AH* 
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This symbolic theory of scientific concepts is, according to 
Cassirer, “the accepted theory In physical science toda y” a nd 
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he is, doubtless, on the whole justified In calling it such. He is 
doubtless right also in saying that science recognizes the fact that 
the concepts which it uses are symbols in a way m which other 
symbolic forms do not. Certainly it repiesents in prlnaple the 
standpoint of such physicists as Jeans and Eddington, to say 
nothing of the continental physicists he cites. For Jeans the pic- 
tures are the fables with which we deck our mathematical equa- 
tions; for Eddington they are dummies in our mathematical 
equations. Symbolism as a scientific prmaple means, then, in 
the words of Cassirer, that 

physics has finally abandoned the leality of description and representa- 
tion in order to enter upon a realm of gi eater absti action. The schema- 
tism of pictures has given place to a symbolism of prinaples. Physics 
is concerned no longer with the actual itself, but with its structure and 
formal principles, The tendency to unification has conquered the tend- 
ency to intuitive representation. The synthesis which is possible through 
pure concepts of law and relation has shown itself more valuable than 
the apprehension in terms of objects or things. Order and relation have, 
then, become the basal concepts of physics ** 

To say that physical science, in the later stages of its develop- 
ment, IS no longer concerned with the actual, but solely with 
formal prindples and structure, is seemingly to enunciate a 
paradox of the most astounding sort. This itiew, however, 
Cassirer is careful to point out, does not in the least signify 
that science has abandoned sense experience. Science, he tells us, 
“starts with observable objects and is not content until it de- 
duces from its concepts or theories objects and events which 
^ can also be observed. Without this connection with sense, how- 
I ever indirect and remote, there is no verification. 

The meaning of the principle must be ultimately empirically and intui- 
tively fulfilled, but this fulfilment (ErfuUung) e never possible directly, 
but only insofar as from the supposition of its validity other propositions 
are derived means of an hypothetical deduction. None of these 
propositions, none of the individual stages in this logical process, need 
be capable of a direct sensory interpretation, Only as a logical totality 
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can the series of deductions be referred to observation and be proved 
and justified by it ** 

“Only as logical totality” — ^this is the significant point. Since 
none of the individual propositions requires reference to sensu- 
ous intuition, there is a gradual shi;^ of the locus of verification 
from the intuitible to the meaningful. “Objectivity” in modern 
physics IS not a problem of representation (Darstdlung) but 
it is a problem of meaning alone reines Bedeutungsfrob- 

In this last statement we have not only the heart of Cassirer’s 
philosophy of science, but of the entire philosophy of symbolic 
forms, of which the scientific form is but a part. For the study 
of modern science shows us, what the philosophy of symbolic 
forms has continually emphasized, that all spiritual life and all 
spiritual development consist in nothing else than in such in- 
tellectual metamorphoses — and in this passage from repre- 
sentation to the creation of meaningful structures. Scienbfic 
knowledge repeats, in a different dimension to be sure, the 
same process which characterizes language and myth, a fact 
which, as we shall see, rmses again, in an acute form, the funda- 
ment^ problem of the knowledge value of all the symbolic 
ibrms. 

C 

In that in physical science the concept of substance has given 
place to that of function and the concepts of physics are found 
to symbolize not things but relations, mathematics, as the 
science of relations far excellence^ becomes for Cassirer central 
in his entire treatment of science as symbolic form. His philoso- 
phy of mathematics, like his theory of logic, is a topic which 
belongs to other contributors, but some comment seems neces- 
sary in the present context. Here only one problem can be 
raised. It concerns the question of what we may call the “lan- 
guage of mathematics” and mathematics as symbolic form. 

The main problem, of course, is that of the function of mathe- v 

matical symbols in modem physical science j but this involves 
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also the problem of the philosophical basis of pure mathematics. 
Starting with the definition of mathematics as the science of 
numbers, and with the definition of numbers as symbols con- 
structed for the ordering activities of the understanding, there 
IS created the problem of the truth value of these symbols 
themselves. 

Are they mere signs to which no objective meaning n to be assigned or 
have they a junddmentum tn ref And if the latter is the case—where 
are we to sceh this basis^ Is it given, ready-made, in the “intuition;” or 
must It, apart from and independently of the intuitively given, gam and 
secure its validity in the independent activities of the understanding, in 
pure spontaneity of thought^ With these questions we find ourselves m 
the very center of the metliodological struggle which is piescndy raging 
about the meaning and content of the fundamental mathematical con- 
cepts. . . . What does this question mean for our own fundamental prob- 
lem of symbolical thinking^** 

The solution of this problem involves the entire dispute 
between the intuitive and the formal or symbolic theories in 
modern mathematics, and Cassiier’s analysis of modern mathe- 
matical theory is one of the most important, as it is one of the 
most enlightening, phases of his work. So far as the basal prob- 
lem is concerned, his answer is that the above disjunction is 
neither unequivocal nor complete. Mathematics, he holds, has 
objective significance, but that significance does not lie in any 
immediate correlation with the intuited world of "nature,” but 
rather in the fact that, by constructing this world according to 
its own formal principles, it is enabled thereby to understand its 
laws. I have neither the space nor the competence to develop his 
solution of this problem in detail — ^it is but an application of the 
principle that the function of "language,” in any form, is not to 
copy reality but to symbolize it — ^rather shall I note his com- 
ment on the opposition of realistic and idealistic theory in 
mathematics. A true and valid conception of the symbolic in the 
mathematical field, as in other fields, does not, he tells us, 
mnsort well with the tracfitlonal dualism of idealism and 
realism, subject and object, but rather transcends them. 
symbolic belongs neither . to, the sphere of the iramanentUor ^ 
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to that of the transcendent^ its value consists precisely in the 
fact that it enables us to transcend these oppositions. It is not 
the one nor the other, but ‘the one in the other* and *the other 
in the one’.”” 

It IS, however, as we have seen, in the transition from the 
schematism of pictures to the symlxilism of principles that the 
role of mathematics has become increasingly significant in 
modern science. Order has thereby become the “absoluter 
Grundhegrif*^ of modern physics. For modern physical science 
the world presents itself no longer as a collection of entities, 
but as an order of happenings or events. Cassirer quotes with 
apparent approval a statement of Weyl in this connection. 

Neither intuitive space nor intuitive time, but only a four-dimensional 
continuum in the abstract mathematical sense, may serve as the medium 
in which physics constructs the external world. If color connsted 
“actually” of ether-vibrations as for Huyghens, it appears now only as 
mathematical functional processes of a periodic character, whereby four 
independent vanables occur in the functions as representatives of the 
spatio-temporal medium referring to co-oidinates. What remains, then, 
finally is a symbolic construction in precisely the sense in which Hilbert 
carried such construction through in the field of mathematics.” 

Thus do the intuited space and time of the immediate Au^dnteks- 
erlebmsse become the ideal space-time which, as Cassirer said, 
while keeping the form of sensuous experience, progre^ively 
fills that form with non-sensuous ideal contei^ an d makiM thfe . 
sensuous form ajjymbpl of the ideaL "" 

D 

In such fashion, then, does science, as symbolic form, find its 
place in Cassirer’s more general idealistic philosophy of lan- 
guage and of symbolic forms. This symbolic theory of sctentific 
concepts is, I suppose, not only the “accepted theory today” but 
one to which, as 1 believe, we are forced by the developments of 
modern sdentiiic methodology. Nevertheless, as formulated by 

ID, 444f. 
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Cassirer, it presents certain difficulties not wholly unrelated to 
those found in other parts of his general philosophy. 

The primary difficulty arises out of an ambiguity in Cassireris 
conception of science. The basal science, on his view, is the 
mathematical-physical, for here the essential law of all knowl- 
edge manifests itself completely ^ and it is for this type of science 
that his theory of scientific symbolism is developed. But there 
are other sciences (“so-called/’ at least), biology, psychology, 
etc., to say nothing of the Geutes^senschajtent which, so to 
speak, employ other languages and exhibit very Afferent sym- 
bolic form. Are they science or are they not? It is possible to 
hold, with many scientists, that they are really not saence — 
that the universe is exhaustively analyzable into terms of pure 
mathematics, and only insofar as this analysis is carried out do 
we have science, properly speaking. This is a possible view, but 
it is very questionable whether the concepts of the mathematical 
sciences are most suitable for the biologist and psycholo^st, to 
say nothing of history and the other Getsteswhsenschaften 
Living organisms and conscious minds are, to be sure, a part of 
nature, but the concepts of nature developed in mathematical 
physics are scarcely such as to express adequately their nature 
as living and conscious. On the other hand, we may say that 
these are really science} and if that is the case the essential 
law of all knowledge does not manifest itself completely m the 
mathematical-physical sphere} nor is the concept of symbol 
developed m this sphere adequate to all forms of scientific sym- 
bolism. We are forced to a concept of “double symbolism” in 
saence, such as 1 have developed in Language anA Reality.*^ 

' TTmay'be saTd, of coune, that the issue-heFe is largely verbal 
and concerns merely the question of the “definition” of saence. 
But 1 do not believe that this is all there is to this problem. It 
concerns the much more fundamental question of whether the 
ideal of knowledge is really realized in the mathematical-physi- 
cal form, whether, in short, there are not other aspects of reality 
the adequate expression of which requires a Afferent kind of 
symbolism. Of the feet itself, of this “double symbolism," there 
is no doubt} the only question is whether we call this symbolic 

^ Language and Ried$ty^ 
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form^ other than that in the mathematical sciences^ science or not. 
It is not, of course, my intention to argue these points here — 
have done so in another context — ^but merely to surest an im- 
portant point at which Cassirer’s philosophy of science leaves 
important questions unanswered. 

Closely connected with this problem is one no less funda- 
mental, and one which involves an ambiguity no less disturbing 
than the preceding. It concerns the relation of the scientific, 
more specifically the mathematical symbol, to ordinary lan- 
guage. 

The ideal of science seems to be to pass from a language of 
things to a language of pure relations, a language which by an 
immanental necessity tends to become the language of mathe- 
matics. Sacnce breaks through the husk of ordinary language, 
with Its connotations, into a world of “pure notation.” It be- 
comes wholly pronominal, to use Karl Vossler’s expression. The 
question, then, arises as to the relation of this mathematical 
symbolism to natural language. I am not sure as to Casrirer’s 
position at this point} here also he seems to be ambiguous. 
According to him, the relation of mathematical symbols to 
“natural” language seems to parallel the relation of religion to 
myth. As the rehgious consaousness cannot abandon completely 
the mythical picture of the world, although it surpasses and 
transcends it, $0 the scientific and mathematical language never 
quite abandons the speech forms from which it developed. 
All “rigorous science,” Cassirer tells us, demands that thought 
shall “free itself from the compulsion of the word,”** but this 
is never completely possible. The issue, as I see it, is not 
whether it is possible, but whether it is desirable. A mathe- 
matical equation, until it is interpreted, “says nothing,” and I 
cannot see how it can be interpret^ except in terms of “natural” 
language which involves ine^ntably those “pre-scientific” cate- 
gories, of substance and attribute, which, according to this 
theory of science, it is the ideal of science to transcend. 

I find, then, in Cassirer an ambiguity which I also find 
present in many modern physidsts. On the one hand, we find 
them speaking of electrons, etc., as the symbols “mth which 

“PSJF,in, 3**. 
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we deck our mathematical equations;’’ the assumption being 
that the equations, the mathematical relations, express the non- 
sj'nibolic aspects uf reaiity. On the other hand, these same 
mathematical signs, which make up the equations, are them- 
selves characterized as symbols — ^with the result that we are 
left Uncertain as to what is symbol and what reality. My own 
view — ^which I do not, of course, wish to argue here — ^is that 
mathematical symbols are merely “pronominal,” they merely 
manipulate, and, until they are translated into non-mathemati- 
cal terms, “say nothing.” I should be disposed to say with 
Brouwer that mathematics is “wi/ mehr Thun denn etna 
Z^hre.“ Yet, whatever pure mathematics may be, mathematical 
physics is not a mere Thun, (activity or manipulation), but 
also a Lehre or theory^ — a theory of the nature of reality, a 
theory which, as I believe, can be stated only in terms of natural 
language and of the categories which naturally belong to such 
language. In other words, physical theory must ultimately pre- 
suppose a metaphysics which cannot be merely a symbolism of 
relations but must be a symbolism of things. 

The questions here raised, important as they are, do not, 
however, affect, I think, the general critical-idealistic philoso- 
phy of science. The essence of that interpretation of science, 
as it is for aU those who thus concave it, is that sdence is one 
symbolic form among other symbolic forms. Science, Cassirer 
would say with \yeyl, I think, concedes to idealism that its, 
objective world is not given, but only propounded like a Preb- 
le to be solved, and that it can only be constructed by symbols. ' 
fie would also say with Eddington, 1 think, that the explora-’ 
tion of the external world by sdence leads not to'^ondele 
but to a world of symbols beneath which these methods 
are not adapted to penetrating. In saying these things, if he 
I says them, he would also say, by implication, that there ar ept her 
' sytpbolic forms which are more adapted — if not to penetrate 
intoroncfStJrTeality (Cassirer would probably not wish to use 
this expression), certainly more adapted to expressing concrete 
Ir^lity. But there is a further implication of this theory of 
• sdence which he could scarcely avoid, namely, that sdence, so 
junderstood, presuppose a metaphysics. Not onT^ uT art as 
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symbolic form une tnetaphystque fguree^ to use Bergson^s 
terms, but science is also. The ideal of modern science, as con- 
ceived by Cassirer, is expressed in the postulate that nothing 
shall be admitted to science which is not resolvable into the 
sensible and the measurable. But this postulate presupposes 
that there is a metaphysical sphere not thus resolvable. If so, 
the question arises whether, corresponding to this sphere, there 
is not a language of metaph^ics and a metaphysical symbolism. 


VM 


The Language of Metaphysics and The Nature of 
Philosophtcal Discourse 


A 


One of the chief problems which face any one who realizes 
the issues raised by the problem of the relation of language to 
thought and knowledge is that of the language of philosophy. 
The philosophy of symbolic forms is philosophy and not 


^ence; although, of course, the results of sdentific mvestiga- 


/ 


tion find their place in the phenomenology of these forms. 
What, then, is the character of philosophical language? 

That there is such a thing as philosophical discourse, as con- 
trasted with scientific, is recognized by Cassirer in his acceptance 
of the Hegelian principle that the phen omenological method 
is the p resupposition of philosophy and i n the ap plication of 
this metfiod to the philosophy of symbolic forms . It is recog- 
nized also that philosophical discourse involves a radical shift 
from the sphere of things (that of science) to the sphere of 
meanings (and values). The traditional view, of course, is that 
this discourse is identical with that of metaphysics — that the 
language of philosophy and that of metaphysics are one. This 

( view has, however, been challenged in the modem world, not 
only by positivism but by certain interpretations of the Kantian 
F^critic^” philosophy. Cassirer’s position is one continuous 
ctitique_pf positivism in jU Spheres of the human spirit3 it is 
not so clear what his portion Ts regarding Kant and meta^ 
j^ygics. In any case, it seems 'obvious that a philosophy of 
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symbolic forms, to be in any sense complete, must include a 
study of the language and the form which we call metaphysical. 

B 

In the entire three volumes there is only one point at which 
the problem of metaph 3 ^ics is presented at all — the section in 
Vol 111, entitled “Intuitive and Symbolic Knowledge in Mod- 
ern Metaphysic.” It is a critique of Bergson’s position in which 
metaphysics is defined as the science which seeks to dispense 
With symbols — ^“^the most radical denial,” as Cassirer rightly 
says, “of the right of all symbol formation which has ever 
appealed in the history of metaphysics.”" 

' Cassiier’s criticism of Bergson at this point is, I believe, fully 
justified. Quite lightly he points out that this sharp contrast, 
between the way of metaphysical intuition and the way of 
science and knowledge, shows Bergson to be the son of a 
naturalistic epoch in which all activity of the intellect is re^ 
duced to the purely vital or biological. Quite rightly also he 
points out the impossibility of a purely intuitive metaphysics, 
for it would not be any kind of knowledge, even metaphysical, 

' unless it gave us some description of the “vital force,” and 
this too requires theoretical or form elements j in other words, 
metaphysical knowledge must be symbolic form also. 

This criticism of a purely intuitive metaphysics seems to 
imply both the right to a metaphysical language and also to sym- 
bolic construction in metaphysics. We look, therefore, for a 
% further development of the language of metaph 3 ^ics and of 
symbolism as a metaphysical principle; but little light is thrown 
upon either the nature of metaphysics or the character of its 
language and symbolism. Just as we feel that we are about to 
put our hands on the key to the solution of the problem, Cas- 
arer remarks, “Aber wir brechen an diesem Funkte ab.” (Ill, 
jlS) All that can be asked, he continues, is a journey round the 
'world, the ghbits mtelUctualis. It would seem, then, that the ' 
philosophy of symbolic forms is intended to be just such a 
journey — ndther penetration into the essence of “reality” nor 
an ultimate interpretation of its meaning. It is apparently 

• fSf, eqi. +j and 4^ “ 
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merely a phenomenology, not a metaphysics that is olFered us. 

Nevertheless, it seems doubtful whether a philosophy of lan- 
guage and of symbolic forms can stop at this point. Even in a 
journey around the globus mtellectmUs the traveller will in- 
evitably come upon a region in which men talk a language which 
is neither that of science, as understood by Cassirer, nor of myth 
and poetry — a language and symbolic form which can only be 
called metaphysical. That there is such a language can, 1 think, 
scarcely be denied. If the various symbolic forms, art, religion, 
science, all, in their several ways, constitute ime mStafhynque 
figuregj then there must be, it would seem, a language of meta- 
physics in which these symbolic forms are expanded and inter- 
preted. As metaphysical “postulation” is necessary to round 
out our world of experience, so metaphysical language is neces- 
sary to make these other languages intelligible. Elsewhere 1 ^ 
have myself attempted a study of this unique language and of 
the nature of the symbolic structure called metaphyacs.” 1 
have, of course, no intention of going into that here, but desire 
merely to suggest that this is one of the gaps in Cassirer’s 
thought which I am unable to fill, and that precisely here the 
ftmdamental ambig uity i n his evaluation o f la nguage is m'^e^ 

It would doubtless be an impertbence should I venture to 
indicate vrhat, had Cassirer carried out this task, his conception 
of the language of metaphysics and of metaphysics as symbolic 
form would have been. It may be permitted however, to sug- 
Igest the pobt at which, in attempting to understand Cassirer, 

I have found myself thrown into confusion and uncertainty. If n 
the ideal form and immanental law of all knowledge is, indeed, 
to be found in the mathematical-phyacal sciences, then it would 
seem that the symbolism of metaphysics must also be a sym- 
bolism of relations and that a philosophy of events, such as 
that of Whitehead for instance, would necessarily be the re-/ 
sultant metaphysics. On the other hand, if it is true, as we are/ 
told by Cassirer, that science as symbolic form has no exclusive 
value, but is only one way of constructing reality, and has value 
only from the standpomt of sdence, then it would appear that 

^Lmgiiagt tmd IMity, Chap XIIL 
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a metaphysics, to be adequate, must be a metaphysics of art 
and religion also and must have a language and symbolic form 
which includes these forms also — ^in which case it could no 
longer be a symbolism of relations merely, but must be a 
symbolism of things also. 

But ail this may be beside the point. It may be, after all, 
that It is merely a phenomenology and not a metaphysics with 
which Cassirer presents us. The question always remains, 1 
suppose, whether, as in the case of Kant, the critical transcen- 
’ dental method is the denial of metaphysics or itself a meta- 
physics. This is, I believe, an ambiguity inherent in the Kantian - 
position and one shared by the philosophy of symbolic forms 
itself. If so, this ambiguity must take its place beside the 
other forms of ambiguity which have presented themselves at 
various stages of the development of this philosophy. The key 
to the understanding of knowledge, Cassirer tells us, is the 
' Kantian prindple that we must have our eyes, not on the 
results, but on the processes of knowle^^.** That may be an 
important key to understanding, but it is scarcely sufficient 
for evaluation} it may reveal to us the meaning of the process, 
but can. scarcely determine the truth of its result. This brings 
us to the problem of meaning and truth in Casdrer’s philosophy. 

VIII 

Language and Reality. The Problem of Meaning and Truth 

A 

How much the present writer has learned from his journey 
in Cassirer’s c ompany around the rlobus intellectmliSj is, I 
hope, fully clear from the sympathetic presentajdoiTbf the nuun 
points of his philosophy of symbohc forms. But that I have 
still much to learn is clear also from the fact that I have been 
forced to confess my perplexity at certain crucial points. What 
has puzzled me has already been suggested by the indication 
of certmn amtnguities present in his philosophy o f language eo 
nomine, and which have grown in dgnlficance as weliave pa»^ 
on to the wider implications of his philosophy. 

"PSF, III, 7ff, cm. t. 
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The critical portion which Cassirer maintains throughout ex- 
plicitly denies exclusive value to any one of the fundamental 
symbohc forms. Modern saence has come to recognize, he holds, 
that its concepts or symbols are constructions for a special pur- 
pose, namely, ''to deduce, as from models, what will happen 
in the external world.” As such “they correspond to the stand- 
point of science and have no ultimate meaning outside that 
standpoint.” Art and religion are equally symbolic forms, 
equally ways of representing the world. “None of these forms,” 

Cassirer tells us, is a “direct reproduction of realistically given 
n facts.” All share in the common character of being the medta 
expression of one spiritual principle. All have meanings do 

J they all also have truth? * • 

To none of these forms, therefore, does Cassirer deny mean- 
ing or significance. The question is whether this significance 
includes the truth-value of knowledge. I may be wrong, but on 
this point also Cassirer seems to me to give an equivocal answer. 

It is true that he see?ns to conceive them all as forms of knowl- 
edge and truth. Even to the mythical (orm he ascribes truth- 
value. From the standpoint of the problem as formulated, he 
maintains “relative truth” can be no longer denied, although 
significantly enough, he puts the word “truth” in quotation 
marks.** As for all “cntical” philosophies of myth, so for his 
theory, the myth expresses aspects of reality which the mathe- 
matical-physical language cannot express. Obviously, then, both 
! art iuid'relig^on, which make use of mythical language sym- 
1 bollcally, are a forttori forms of truth. And yet there is another ^ 

' aspect of his thought. It is in science that the essential form and ' 
law of knowledge finds its supreme expression and is thus a 
higher symbolic form with a truth that need not be put in I 
quotation marks. We cannot escape the suspicion that science, 
as symbolic form. Is not only the high^t expression, but one 
that shall supersede all other forms. Nor can we escape the 
further suspicion that, when “truth” is used in connection with 
the other forms, it is with a secret reservation which seems, to 
the present writer at least, seriously to threaten the stabiHty of 
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the splendid structure which Cassirer has erected in these three 
volumes. 

Two tendencies strive for supremacy in Cassirer’s thoughtj 
as indeed they do in all forms of philosophy which draw their 
chief inspiration from the ideals of knowledge of a scientific 
age, the ideals upon which Kant himself seemed at least to set 
f his imprimatur. On the one hand, there is the narrow conception 
of truth which it seems difficult to avoid in this age of science. 
In many passages in Cassirer’s works this seems to be the truth 
notion far excellence, as it was for Kant in one of his philo- 
sophic moods. On the assumption that the basal conception and 
inner law of knowledge are completely shown in the methods 
of science, this seems inevitable. On the other hand, another 
conception also strives for recognition in Cassirer’s thought, as 
indeed it must in the thought of any one who is as conversant 
as he is with the breadth and depth of human culture — a concep- 
tion which, in the words of John Dewey, is “broader and more 
humane” — one upon which Kant also put his imprimatur in 
another of his philosophical moods. It Is the dilemma under- 
lying ail the other dilemmas into which the modern mind has 
been forced. 

1 have little doubt that Cassirer had a solution for this 
dilemma and that it is only my own failure to bring the many 
strands of his far-flung argument into a significant whole which 
prevents me from seeing it. None the less, I fail to see it, and 
it is for this reason that 1 ask for more light. There is, indeed, 
one strand of this argument which, if 1 understand it aright, 
affords such a solution. 

The truth notion, Cassirer tells us, contains in itself an 
immanental dialectic which “drives it on unmercifully further 
and further forwards, beyond any boundary hitherto reached ” 
^ Starting with the natural truth notion, adaeqmtio httellectus et 
1 rri, “this dialectic is content not merely with calling in question 
I particular elements of the natural world picture, but seizes upon 
the fundamental truth notion itself.” The outcome of this Inner 
dialectic is a radical shift from the notion of truth to that of 
meaning} and, although this shift “to a realm of pure meaning 
and validity creates new problems and new cfifHculties, it never- 
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theless results in the subordination of the notion of truth to that 
of meaning”^^ — a subordination wluch, as we have seen, is as 
much a feature of the development of modern physical science 
as of any other symbolic form j for objectivity in modern physics 
is not a problem of representation {Darstellung)y but of mean- 
ing alone {ein rentes Bedeutungsproblem). 

This subordination of truth to meaning is obviously suscep- 
tible of two interpretations. On the one hand, it may be so 
interpreted as to express a widespread tendency in modem 
philosophy — one shared by positivism and instrumentalism 
alike — ^namely, to insist upon the existence of realms of mean- 
ing or significance (such as those of art and metaphysics) in 
which notions of truth and falsity are irrelevant and into which, 
as it has been said, “truth has no right to enter.” On the other 
hand, it may be so interpreted as to express the notion that, 
in the development of thought which has resulted in the sub- 
ordination of truth to meaning, truth hat a right to enter because 
the meaningful is already true, for truth and meaning ulti- 
mately coincide. The sum total of meaningful discourse is the 
truth. 

This is my own solution of the problem, as developed in 
Language and Reahty. I hope it is Cassirer’s also, for then it 
I would not only be true that I have learned immensely from his 
I philosophy of symbolic forms, but also that from this learning 
I have not drawn consequences which would be disavowed by 
Casarer himself. I hope it is his solution also, for the reason 
that from this solution of the problem would follow, I think, 
the answers to the other problems which I have felt constrained 
to raise in the course of these discussions. 

Wii-Bxni M. Urban 
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CASSIRER’S HUMANISM 


C ASSIRER’S Humanism is not a segment or portion of 
his philosophy; it is an aspect of all his writing and teach- 
ing. It permeates his thought in his historical studies and also 
in his theoretical and systematic works. As a student of the 
history of ideas, Cassirer concentrated his interest and attention 
on those great figures and ages of intellectual history in which 
the humanistic interest was espedally prominent. His studies 
of Plato and Platonism in ancient thought and in later time% 
of the philosophy of the Renaissance in its ethical and cosmo- 
logical speculations, and of the age of the Enlightenment are 
some of the evidences of his interest in the traditions of human- 
ism. His work as an editor of Leibniz and Kant, his biography 
of Kant and his studhes of Descartes, Kepler, Leibniz, and 
others, reflect a prevailing sense of philosophy’s relation to other 
cultural interests. Even his most technical contributions to 
linguistics and to epistemological and mathematical theory re- 
veal his pervasive humanistic concern. The relation of these 
spedahzed studies to his great systematic work is signally illus- 
trated in his essay on Language and Mythy which was written 
at the very time when he was formulating the PJMosofhie der 
symbolischen Forman. And the dgnificance of Cassirer’s human- 
ism in his conception of symbolic forms is definitively expressed 
in the synoptic version of his system, his Essay on Man. 

The philosophy of ^mbolk forms starts from the presupposition that, 
if there is any definition of the nature or “essence” of man, this defini- 
tion can only be understood as a functional one, not a substantial one. 
We cannot define man by any inherent principle which constitutes his 
metaphysical essence — ^nor can we define him by any inborn facul^ or 
instinct that may be ascertained empirical observation. Man’s out- 
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standing characteristic, his distinguishing mark, is not his metaphysical 
or physical nature — ^but his work It is this work, it is the system of 
human activities, which defines and determines the ciicle of “humanity.” 
Language, myth, religion, art, science, history are the constituents, the 
various sectors of this circle.' 

The present paper will not, o{ course, attempt to review 
Cassirer’s achievements as a humanist in all the ranges of his 
woik. However, while stressing his contribution to the humam- 
ties, it will consider his literary and artistic interests in relation 
to that “philosophical anthropology” which is, after all, the 
equivalent — ^rn Gieek di*ess — of wisdom-loving humanism. The 
designation of “philosophical anthropology” was chosen by 
Cassirer himself, following m Kant’s footsteps, to describe the 
content of the seminar in which he was engaged at the time of 
his death. Cassirer’s use of Kant’s terms in this seminar as in 
his Essay on Man showed at one and the same time his reverence 
for Kant and the independence with which he — ^unlike some of 
the neo-Kantians — employed the Kantian legacy. 

Though Cassirer’s modification of Kant raised difficulties 
both in his historical work and in his systematic wnting, this 
paper, while considering some of them below, is particularly 
designed to show how other elements, borrowed and original, 
contributed to Cassirer’s humanism. After considering some of 
these elements, notably the influence of German Romanticism, 
a brief review of Cassirer’s own summary of the history of 
Western humanism will lead back naturally to certain aspects 
of his Kantianism, not only in its relevance to his position as 
a humanist historian, but also to the relation of his views on his- 
tory to his other humanistic interests. That his humanism is one 
of the constant factors in the wide range of his interests and in all 
his contributions to philosophy is the thesis of this paper. Cas- 
arer is a follower of Kant, but is surely not to be interpreted as 
a neo-Kantian in any limited sense. He stands in many tradi- 
tions, among them, neither last nor least, in the great tradition 
of philosophic humanism. 

* Suttf M S7-6S 
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CASSIRER’S HUMANISM 

I 

It is significant that Cassirer came to philosophy as a student 
of literature and linguistics. Though his publications include 
numerous technical studies not only of mathematics but of 
physics and psychology, his imbal interest in languages and 
literature remained a major preoccupation. His studies of 
German culture, Fretheit und Fonn^ as well as some of the 
essa3^ which compose his subsequent Idee und Gestalt antidpate 
in nuce doctrines concerning myth and language which he de^ 
veloped m his later writing. Goethe and Schiller, Herder, 
Kleist and Holderlin, Lessing and Rousseau are figures to 
whom he returned again and again, not only to use them to 
illuminate the work of other more technical philosophers, but 
for their own sake He wrote on Goethe and Plato or on Goethe 
and Kant, but he is as much interested in Goethe’s Pandora 
and Faust as in Goethe’s views on natural science or in Goethe 
and mathematical physics He discussed Lessing and Mendels- 
sohn or Schiller and Shaftesbury with as much emphasis on 
the more literary as on the more technically philosophical 
writer. His study of Hdldertin foreshadowed the exhaustive 
analysis of mythopoeic imagination in which he later developed 
the insights of modern romantidsm and particularly of Schel- 
ling’s philosophy of mythology and revelation. 

Though following Helmholtz, Otto Liebmann, and Cas- 
sirer’s own teacher, Hermann Cohen, “back to Kant,” and 
though adhering to Kantian principles, Casdrer repeatedly 
proved his indebtedness to some of the insights of certain post- 
Kantian writers, notably Humboldt and Schelling, Rejecting 
the metaphysical absolutism which preimiled in Fichte, in 
Schellmg’s emphasis on the Infimte, and especially in Hegel, 
and though critical of the psychological approach made by 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, he found in Romanticism’s aware- 
ness of the significance of myth, of poetic imagery and cultural 
continuity, elements worthy of bdng added to the stern and 
rigorous discipline of Kantianism. Never forgetting Kant’s in- 
sistence that all philosophy must regard the duaUsm between 
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being and becoming as a logical rather than a metaphysical 
dualism and that it must accept the findings of science as its 
data, he nevertheless concerned himself with the processes of 
change, of becoming, which Romanticism emphasizes. Differing 
from Kant and agreeing with Humboldt that speculation re- 
garding the genesis and essence of language is not the business 
of the philosophei, he carried forward the study of linguistics 
for which Jacob Grimm had laid the foundations. Conceiving 
man not as Iiamo sapiens nor as homo faber but as animal 
symbolicum^ he concerned himself with symbolic forms in all 
aspects of man’s experience. 

To what extent this fusion of neo-Kantianism with interests 
and problems largely foreign to Kant’s thought generated diffi- 
culties for Cassirer need not be questioned now. But any under- 
standing of man as animal symholicum requiies at least a brief 
consideration of Cassirei’s use of mythopoeic data. Cassirer 
traced the relation of myth to speculative thought from Plato 
and neo-Flatonism to such modern writers as Giambattista Vico, 
Holderlin and Schelling. Though the attitudes of these and 
other related thinkers differ with regard to the precise signifi- 
cance of mythical elements in human nature and culture, they 
agree in conceiving mythic apprehension as more than meta- 
phorical or allegorical. None of them sees the symbolic func- 
tion of myth preasely as Cassirer himself came to view itj but 
Schelling approaches this view more closely than the others. 
Moreover, Cassirer construed Schelling’s Phtlosophie der 
Mythology as being, in part, an elaboration and development 
of an early intuition of Holderlin’s. ^'Mythopoeic imagery,” 
he wrote, "is no mere ornament which we incidentally add to 
our portrait of reality, but it is one of the necessary organs 
for the apprehension of reality itself. In it we find the world 
and life first truly revealed and made significant.”” 

As this statement, quoted from Cassirer’s essay on "Hblderlin 
and German Idealism,” suggests, he acknowledged this early 
anticipation of his conception of mythopodc imagination as a 
necessary organ of apprehension which he developed espedally 
in the second volume of the VhAosopUa der symboUschen 

* 2 dee und 121 
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Formen. In spite of Cassirer’s diagnosis of Hblderlin’s intel- 
lectual limitations, his appreciation of Hblderim’s artistic in- 
sights reveals a fundamental sympathy. If he denies Holderlm 
a position of great importance m the history of philosophy, he 
credits him with a high degree of poetic inspiration. It is sig- 
nificant, moreover, that, though he bases his own estimate of 
Holderlin’s artistic greatness on the poet’s concern with mythic 
imagery, he also finds this the source of his chief philosophic 
deficiency. He seems to be convinced that Holderlin’s absorption 
in mythology actually interfered with his attaining an adequate 
total conception of human nature and human history. Hdlder- 
lin happily reacted against those eighteenth century thinkers 
who treated myth only in a derogatory sense; but Cassirer 
finds his attainments in philosophy neghgible despite Hulder- 
lin’s "lifelong earnest wrestling with philosophic problems, 
since he was never a systematic thinker.” It remained for Schel- 
ling, who recognized myth as a product of man’s collective 
imagination, not only to see myth as a great and indestructible 
force basic to all culture, but also to formulate the first sys- 
tematic philosophy of mythology. 

Whether or not this estimate of Holderlm be accepted is less 
important, at least in the present context, than the circumstance 
that Cassirer’s judgment is based on his insistence concerning 
the lack of system in Hdlderlin’s thought. It is not entirely clear 
whether he believes such a lack of system to be due to tempera- 
mental limitations or to the inadequacy of a humanism which 
fails to recognize the importance of non-literary and non- 
artistic elements as expressions of human nature. Be that as it 
may, it is evidence of the primary importance which Cassirer 
attached to systematic construction in philosophy. 

II 

However much Cassirer differed from Alexander Pope, the 
title of whose poem he used for his Fssay on Mattf he agreed 
with him that "the proper study of mankind is man.” To be 
sure, Cassirer included in such a study many elements which 
would have seemed irrelevant not only to Pope but to the 
philosophers of his day who discussed human nature. Indeed, 
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the history of the interpretation of human nature from the time 
when the Greeks inscribed “Know Thyself’ on the Temple 
of Apollo would show striking contrasts not only with regard 
to the content and scope of such knowledge but also with 
respect to the methods of pursuing it. The anthropological phi- 
losophy which Kant fathered seems often to have been neglected 
by philosophers who claimed to be Kantians. It itself has under- 
gone signihcant changes. Yet every example of it which is 
worthy of its founder combines the ethical imperative char- 
acteristic of Kant with the scepticism that underlies his Critiques 
but which is, like all genuine sceptiasm, the “counterpart of 
resolute humanism.*^ 

“The starting point of all anthiopological philosophy,” writes 
Bernard Groethuysen in his essay “Towards an Anthropological 
Philosophy,” 

or all philosophy of man, ts the ancient maxim, ‘Know Thjrself ’ But 
what IS it that man wishes to know about hunself? What aie the 
questions which he puts to himself? ‘Know ThyselP is the command. 
. . [But this] means not simply try to define yourself by concepts, . . 
but become conscious of yourself, live in the consciousness of yourself, 
understand yourself, come to experience yourself, be present to yourself, 
live in the awareness of your present, come to yourself.* 

As Socrates interpreted the Delphic injunction, it meant not 
merely that the unexamined life was no life for man, but that 
self-knowledge by its very nature could not be achieved in 
isolation, that it involved a co-operative venture and that the 
incUvidual, to be truly known, must be known not only in all 
his social telations but, indeed, required the asastance of others 
to achieve this very knowl^gc. In Socrates, “philosophy, 
which had hitherto been conedv^ as an intellectual monologue, 
is transformed into a dialogue. Only by way of (^alogical or 
dialectic thought can we approach the knowledge of human 
nature.”" Socrates finds his teachers among those who dwell in 
the aty and is content to interrogate an unschooled slave boy, 
if only the latter can add to his knowledge of the nature of 

1 . 

^ Phtlosofhy and H/z/ory, ed hf Klibuis^y and PatoHi 77. 

^Btsay on 5 . 
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man. It is surely in this sense that “bis philosophy, if he pos- 
sesses a philosophy,” is strictly anthropological. 

Doubtless one of the aspects of Renaissance culture which 
has drawn scholars like Cassirer again and again to study its art 
and thought is the reaffirmation, involved in its cultural rebirth, 
of the validity of natural human aspiration Contrasted with 
the other-worldliness of mediaevalism, the recognition that 
human nature is indeed natural led to the conviction that human 
appetites and aspirations can yield all manner of excellence. 
The plasticity of man’s endowments not only suggested the 
ideal of the uomo umversale but an increased interest in variety 
and differentiation as such. Though this central awareness of the 
Renaissance has been remarked by many students, and though 
Cassirer himself gave attention to its manifestation by many 
contrasting types, his study of Giovanni Pico della Mirandola 
expressed this aspect of Renaissance humanism with singular 
persuasiveness: What Pico 

sets up as the distinctive pnvilege of man is the almost unlimited 
yiower of self-transfonturtion at hs disposal. Man is that being to whoin 
no particular form has been prescribed and assigned. He possesses the 
power of entering into any form whatever. What is novel in this idea 
lies not in its content, but rather in the va/i4^ Pico places on this content. 
. . . With Pico the inner unrest of man, impelling him on from one 
goal to another, and forcing him to pass from one form to another, no 
longer appears as a mere stigma upon human nature, as a mere blot 
and weakness. Pico admires this multiplici^ and multiformi^, and 
he sees in it a mark of human greatness.* 

Clearly, for man to know himself, in this sense, is to recognize 
the rich and varied potentialities of his nature. 

That there were limitations upon even the inclusive ideal 
of Renaissance humanism is evident in the comparatively small 
place which was allowed to natural science by humanists such 
as Erasmus and Vives. But in this respect, as in many others, 
Cassirer views the Renaissance as an age in which distinctive and 
original developments in the relation of sdence to other learning 
took place. 

*1# dw #/ <*# fflrteiy of HI, no j, jji. 
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In hU monograph, “Naturalistische und humanistische Be- 
grUndung der Kulturphilosophie” (published in 1939) as well 
as in his Zur Log^ der Kitlturwhsenschaften (1942)} Cassirer 
traces in detail the complicated relationship of the naturalistic 
and humanistic factors in philosophy from the Renaissance to 
the twentieth century. In ^th of these essays Cassirer uses hU 
humanism to clarify problems of the philosophy of culture. This 
field of study, he repeatedly points out, is perhaps the most 
problematic and disputed realm in the whole domain of phi- 
losophy. Not only are clear and recognized solutions lacUng 
in tin's novel philosophic discipline, but there is even a lack 
of agreement as to the questions which may reasonably be 
asked. Unlike logic, physics, and ethics, which remained the 
three main branches of philosophy from antiquity down to the 
time of Kant, these newer questions lack a secure tradition and 
development. According to Cassirer’s interpretation, Kant is 
here, as in so many other domains, the dividing line between 
fundamentally different views of the relation of nature and 
human nature, or, to change the metaphor, the bridge from 
classical humanism to distinctively modern conceptions of man 
and culture. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuriesj Cassirer 
notes, a new preoccupation became Increasingly evident among 
philosophers, though it could find no definite place in the 
traditional systems. Cultivated by philosophical humanists, the 
discipline which was later to be called by Dilthey the 
liche System der Getstesvdssenschaften** could not be assimilated 
to tradidonai philosophy, because it appeared to conflict with 
the natural and mathematical sdences, to which the mightiest 
and most productive forces, over which the modern spirit 
reigned, were applied. To the new sdentific philosophers there 
seemed to be no place for a genuinely respectable philosophy 
apart from mathematics and the mathematical sciences, which 
constituted the ideal of knowledge. If the realities of humanism 
were to become accessible to philosophic reason, this would 
have to be accomplished by making them acces»ble to the 
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same mathematical appreheiision which had grasped the physi- 
cal universe. The alternative was to leave the humanistic enter- 
pnse in mystic darkness, subject to theological traditions. 
Spinoza’s attempt to establish a systematic unity between ethics 
and geometry was based upon the conviction that human nature 
could no longer be regarded as an enclave m an all-inclusive 
natural order. Man and human achievements must henceforth 
be viewed and described as diough they were a matter of lines, 
surfaces, or corporeal bodies. Spinoza’s doctrine of a unified 
nature reached its climax in his demand for a monistic view not 
merely as a metaphysic but as a strict method of interpreting 
nature. A sound philosophy will dispense with teleology and 
banish the notion of purpose from nature j for, if we seek the 
genesis of this notion, it is evident that it is merely an anthropo- 
morphic misunderstanding and falsification, whereas only an 
application of mathematical law can yield the truth. 

Spinoza’s monistic methodology conditioned subsequent 
thought, and precisely this demand for unity became the de- 
cisively important motive m the revival of Spinoztsm at the 
end of the eighteenth century. Schelling linked his thought to 
Spinoza’s at this point and expressly declared that his "Phi- 
losophy of Identity” was designed to complete what Spinoza 
had posited in his first, daring outline. But m spite of this 
assurance of complete agreement and consonance with Spinoza, 
Schelling could not take up the problem at the same point 
where Spinoza had left it. For even if he teaches that there is 
an absolute identity between nature and spirit, the concept of 
nature, one of the supposedly identical factors in the equation, 
has changed fundamentally for him. When Schelling speafs of 
nature, he reiterates that he is not thinking of a being which 
merely has extension and motion. He docs not apprehend it 
as a concept of geometric relationships and mechanical laws but 
as a Whole having living forms and powers. The system of 
nature of mathematical physics is for him a mere abstraction, 
a shadow world. From this initial stage of being, philosophic 
thought ascends to the actual world of spirit-— to the world of 
history and human culture. From theoretic knowledge of the 
laws of space and time, matter and force, the path of philosophy 
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ascends through the realm of moral consaousness to the highest 
stage, the stage of aesthetic awareness. 

That which we call nature is a poem which lies concealed in a secret, 
wondrous form. Yet, if the riddle could be levealed, we would recog- 
nize 111 It the Odyssey of the spirit, which, wondrously deceived, seeks 
Itself while fleeing from itself, for thiough the sensuous world meaning 
can be discerned only as if through words, just as the land of imagina- 
tion towards which we aim may be discerned as if through half-trans- 
parent mists ^ 

Cassirer quotes these lines of Schelling’s in his ^‘Naturalis- 
tische und humanistische Begrundung der Kulturphilosophie” in 
an histone summary which we are following in synoptic form. 
He goes on to point out how Romanticism developed this view 
of Schelliiig^s. In so doing he also indicated his own relation- 
ship to the Romantic movement. Ror Cassirer holds that the 
strength as well as the weakness of Romanticism are to be found 
in its attempt to explain by a single principle and to view in a 
single focus all consdous phenomena from the first dreamlike 
dawii of mythical consciousness, through £ible and poesy up to 
the loftiest pronouncements of thought in language, sdence, 
and philosophy. The land of imagination, of which Schellmg 
spea^, and the realm of strict logical knowledge constantly 
interpenetrate m romantic theoryj they are never separated, 
but interlock with one another. Romanticism’s greatest achieve^ 
meats, according to Cassirer, were derived from this imagina- 
tive power and intuition. Not only was nature seen in a new 
light, but, so viewed, it included all forms of the spirit. Here 
for the first time seemed to be revealed the most genuine and 
profoundest sources of myth and religion, of language and 
literature, of morality and law. For Romanticism the origin 
of all things of the spirit, which is clear and mysterious at one 
and the same time, is to be found in the Volksg&st. This is a 
kind of humanistic naturalism, even though it speaks the lan- 
guage of a spiritual metaphysics. 

The wea^ess and danger of this position for a humanistic 
philosophy become clearly apparent when the veil is lifted 

'ScheOlof, Sytttm dtt truuundtufeUn lieotuuuts (SSmmtlkA* W$rk*, III, 
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which Romanticism had thrown over nature and history. This 
takes place whenever philosophy is no longer satisfied with 
delving by intuition into the ultimate depths of life but instead 
seeks to e}iamine its view of life scientifically. This change of 
attitude, which occurred, for instance, in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, is, at least in part, responsible for the 
crisis in man’s knowledge of himself which Cassirer pointed out 
in the first chapter of the Essay on Man. It was most clearly 
apparent in the drcle of French thinkers who based their 
teaching on Comte’s Cours de Phtlosophie positive. Comte’s 
positivism not only gave them a method but also formulated 
the questions which they attempted to answer. But they were 
affected by the status of the science which they confronted 
even more than by the general philosophic presuppositions of 
positivism. For the teachings of classical physics provided them 
with their view of the world and, for them, seemed to possess 
finality. The principle of causality was axiomatic. Even criti- 
cally-minded thinkers trained in Kantian philosophy did not dare 
to disturb the form in which the principle of causality was 
accepted. For example, Otto Liebmann, m his essay on Dte 
Klimax der Th-eotien^ proceeds on the basis of a strict deter- 
minism, which is presumed to apply in the same way to the 
several realms of thought, investigation and knowledge, with- 
out distinction or the slightest difference between the moral and 
the physical worlds. 

As Cassirer points ou^ no cultural philosopher of science 
would dare, today, to introduce the prindple of universal de- 
terminism in the form in which liebmann used it. For if he 
did, he would be confronted at once by all the weighty ques- 
tions and doubts involved in the development of modern 
theoretical physics, even though — as Cassirer adds — he does 
not believe tbnt these doubts imply that the concept of causal- 
ity, as such, is endangered. The French positivists, who first 
fac^ the problems which the assumption of an axiom of uni- 
versal determinism posed for the Kulturwissaftse^f/an and for 
the foundation of the Gdsiesteissaftschaftan, were neither 
mathematicians nor physidsts, even if they took physics as their 
model. It was not the world ^new of Newton and Laplace 
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but of Darwin and Spencer which characterized their outlook. 
Here too, as for Schelling and the romanticist philosophy of 
nature, culture and nature are united, inso^ as both are 
subject to a common law, the basic law of evolution. But the 
direction of this unification has altered, for the difference which 
seems to divide human culture and physical nature is, according 
to positivism, no longer to be bridged by a spiritualization of 
nature, as in the way of Romanticism, but by interpreting cul- 
ture materialistically. Not metaphysics nor theology, but physics 
and chemistry, zoology and botany, anatomy and physiology 
must, It js argued, take the lead, if a true science of culture is to 
be achieved. 

Sainte-Beuve and Tame, too, interpreted cultural phenomena 
m terms of forces 

not like the supra-personal unities and totalities of romantic theories, 
which belonged to a supei sensuous world, but as the same ones which 
build and rule the material world. . . . Thus viewed, science is neither 
to justify nor to condemn but to investigate and explain. Cultural science 
must proceed like botany which studies the orange tree and the laurel, 
the pine and the birch with equal interest.' 

If we designate one group of facts as physical and another as 
spiritual or moral, some sort of difference of content may then 
be exposed. But this circumstance is utterly irrelevant to our 
knowing them. For knowledge is never concerned with indi- 
vidual facts as such but mth their inter-connections. 

Cassirer considers three divergent attempts to establish a 
principle for interpreting these inter-connections based upon 
three distinct systems of postulates In addition to French pos- 
itivism he reviews the theories of Oswald Spengler and also 
the Hegelian philosophy of history. Spengler regarded his own 
views as a great advance on positivism, which he held to be 
narrowly natuialistic. According to him a culture is brought to 
birth m a way which natural science cannot comprehend, but 
which the philosopher should grasp by dramatizing {dichten) 
history. Thus Spengler conceived the epic-drama of The De~ 

* **NaturaIuti 8 clie und bumaniKische Begnindung der KulturphiloBophle/’ 1 1 \ 
cf. Bibliography of Gamer's Writings* 1939 j; alio Zur Logth dsr Kidiurvinsm^ 
ichaften^ tyS, 
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dine of the West^ m which individual man, in his being and his 
activity, is mystically linked to the fate of avilizations whose rise 
and decline he can in no way control. This view Cassirer con- 
trasts with Hegel’s claim that his philosophy of history is a 
philosophy of freedom. But he rejects these as well as posi- 
tivism. All three, he declares, are unsatisfactory as attempts to 
clarify history and culture, b^use they hold inadequate con- 
ceptions of human nature and man’s activities. 

IV 

The preceding summary describes contrasting attitudes to- 
ward traditions of humanism before and after Kant. It indi- 
cates the extent to which his philosophical anthropology was the 
^Adding line, in Cassirer’s judgment, between the classical and 
Renaissance conceptions which letained their authoiitv down 
to the eighteenth century, and more modern ones which have 
been associated especially with changes in natural socnce. Cas- 
sirer’s historical account, which we have fallowed, serves also 
to define his own position, or, at least, to place him in the 
great tradition. In his humanism he has been a follower not 
only of Kant but of Herder and Hdlderlm, of Goethe and 
Humboldt. Diverging from the positions of other post-Kantians, 
he has found sustenance in Schelling’s philosophy of mythology, 
although rejecting his transcendental idealism. 

By his distinctive interpretation of Kant, Casarer long ago 
established the basis for his own doctrine of man. In so doing 
he illustrated not only Kant’s but his own humamsm. The post- 
humously published essay on "Kant and Rousseau” once again 
made clear how fundamentally Cassirer’s humanism is based 
on Kant’s view of human nature developed in his philosophical 
anthropology. The emphasis on this aspect of Kant’s work was 
already ewdent in his Kants heben ttnd Lehre. "The man who 
introduced anthropology as a branch of study in German uni- 
versities and who lectured on it regularly for decades”* was 
himself, according to Cassirer, much more of a humanist than 
scholars have generally recognized. 

Herder, who during the ’sixties was Kant’s pupil in Konigsberg, has 

*Kaiilt LAtn atid »g. 
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diawn for us a living and characteristic picture of his philosophical teach- 
ing at that tune. From it we sec that this teaching was by no means 
restricted to abstract pioblcms, to questions of logic and metaphysics 
It extended just as much to the fundamental questions of natural science, 
to psychology and anthiopology, and it made full use of contemporary 
literature To be sure, this interest was essentially restiicted to Kant's 
pre-critical period.” 

In just that period of his life m which he was most under 
the influence of Rousseau from whom he “learned to lespect 
human nature”" Cassirer notes that Kant was “a stylist and a 
psychological essayist, and in this respect he established a new 
standard for the German philosophical bterature of the 
eighteenth century.”" And he remarks “that Rousseau not 
only influenced the content and systematic development of 
Kant’s foundation of ethics, but that he also formed its lan- 
guage and style.”" It may not be irrelevant in this connection 
to suggest that Cassirer’s own “language and style” reflected 
his study of the great figures of German literature in somewhat 
the way that Kant was influenced by Rousseau. In any case 
there need be no question that Cassirer can claim a place 
among the relatively small group of philosophers who were 
also men of letters — and the very small group of German 
philosophers who attained such distinction. 

Some passages from Kant’s writings which Cassirer quotes 
in his essay on “Kant and Rousseau” suggest not only the 
centrality of the humanistic and anthropological interest in 
Kant’s ethical doctrine but throw further light on Cassirer’s 
own thought. Even the con\dction that the proper study for 
manldnd is man, is reenforced by the argument which Kant uses 
for placing Rousseau’s work alongside Newton’s: 

Newton was the first to discern order and regularity in combination 
with great simplicity, where before him men had encountered dimrder 

"See Herder’s Britf* tcur Btforderung Jtr Hummitat, 79th letter. 

^RouistM Kara Gotthe, 86 
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and unrelated diversity. . . . Rousseau was the first to discover, beneath 
the varying forms human natuie assumes, the deeply concealed essence 
of man. . . . After Newton and Rousseau, the ways of God are justified 
— Pope's thesis is henceforth true.** 

Kant indicated the relation of his philosophical anthropology to 
ethics in announcing his lectures for 1765-1766. 

I shall set forth the method by which we must study man — ^man not 
only in the varying forms tn which his accidental circumstances have 
molded him, in the distorted form m which even philosophers have 
almost always misconstrued him, but wbat is enduring in human 
nature, and the pioper place of man in creation.** 

Or, again* 

If there k any* science man really needs it is the one I teach, of how 
to occupy properly that place in creation that is assigned to man, and 
how to learn from it what one must be in order to be a man. . . . This 
teachuig will lead him back again to the human level, and however 
small or deficient he may regard himself, he will suit his assigned sta- 
tion, because he will be just what he should be.** 

If these quotations from Kant suggest the extent to which 
the influence of Rousseau led him to accept the thesis of Pope’s 
Essay o» Mass, they also indicate how greatly Cassirer’s con- 
ception of man and his Essay derive from this Kantian back- 
ground. Cassirer writes 

For Kant man’s 'assigned station’ is not located in nature alonej for 
he must raise himself above it, above all merely vegetative or animal 
life. But It IS just as far from lying somewhere outside nature, in some- 
thing absolutely other-wordly or transcendent. Man should seek the real 
law of his being and his conduct neither below nor above himself, he 
should derive it from himself, and ^ould fa^ion himself in accordance 
with the determination of his own free will. For this he requires life 
in socie^ as well as an inner freedom from social standards and an 
independent judgment of conventional socU values.** 

" Ram'i Prmgmtni*, td, Haritnsttm, voL VIIJ, S jo, Quoted in Rousttw Kant 
Gotthe^ 1 8* 
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Kant’s doctrine is^ o£ course, based on a dualism between the 
world of nature and the realm of freedom, between the world 
of the senses and an intelligible order. Among those who learned 
much from Kant there were many who did not follow him 
along this path in the development of a more adequate concep- 
tion of human nature and of humamsm. Herder and Goethe 
discerned what they considered essential in human culture 
not in a mode of being but rather in humanistic achievement. 
Only man among all the creatuies of nature is capable of such 
achievement. What man accomplishes according to this view is 

objectificabon, self-recognition based upon the development of theoretical, 
aesthetic and ethical forms , . . But all form requires a definite measure 
and IS bound to it m its puie embodiments. Life in itself, as meie 
experience flowing fieely along, cannot bring forth significtint forms, it 
must appiehend and, in a sense, comprehend itself in order to paiticipate 
in such forms.” 

* 

The philosophical development of Herder’s and Goethe’s 
perceptions was not advanced by the metaphysical systems of 
the post-Kanbans, though Fichte, Schelling and Hegel re- 
peatedly returned to these problems and sought to deal with 
them in their works. But it was, according to Cassirer, Wilhelm 
von Humboldt who made particulatly significant contnbutions 
to a humanistic philosophy. 

Humboldt’s work at first appears much less systematic than Fichte’s, 
Schelling’s and Hegel’s As he proceeds on his way he seems more and 
more to lose himself ... in questions of detail regarding his lesearches. 
But a genuinely philosophic spirit pervades all this, and he never loses 
sight of the inclusive purpose which his investigation is to serve.” 

It has been conventional to treat the humanistic ideal set 
forth by Kant in terms of his ethics as though this constituted its 
entire importance. But Cassirer insists that this is a misreading 
of the history of ideas. According to his view the humanism of 
the eighteenth century which molded Kant’s thought and con- 
tinued its influence in Herder and Goethe, in Schiller and 
Humboldt, has other sigmficance too often neglected. To be 
sure, they are convinced that humanistic ideals yield a distinc- 

""IfataralittiKhe und humanutisdie BcgrSnduB; der KulturphUosophSe,” 17. 
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live morality and a distinctive order of socio-political life. But 
their vi»on is not directed exclu^vely to this goal, it extends 
to all creative eflPort, no matter in what realm of life. 

It appears to be the fundamental fact about all truly human existence 
that man is not merely a creature that absorbs the plenitude of external 
impressions, but that he controls this plenitude by imposing definite 
forms upon it which, in the last analysis, derive from the thmldng, feel- 
uig. Willing subject himself.** 

Cassirer’s own theory of symbolic forms may well be viewed 
as a development of these insights and of the humanism on 
which they were based. This is particularly evident in his Essay 
on Man. For though the Essay y as he points out, is “more an 
explanation and illustration than a demonstration” of the 
theory of symbolic forms and though students will alw'ays turn 
to the PMlosophte der sytnbohschess Forman for the systematic 
formulation of Cassirer’s doctrine, the briefer w'ork sets forth 
most clearly his thesis that myth and religion, language and art, 
science and history “are, after all, only one subject - . . different 
roads leading to a common center.”** By concentrating upon 
Man as this common center and thus emphasizing philosophical 
anthropology as the keystone of his philosophy of symbolic 
forms, Cassirer brings religion, art, and history into even clearer 
perspective than in the Phtlosophie der symbohscheis Formenj 
where language, myth, and science were the fod of the suc- 
cessive volumes. 

Viewing man as animal symboltcumy Cassirer seeks to under- 
stand human nature by exploring culture in terms of the spedfic 
character and structure of the various symbolic forms. Having 
denied that man can be defined by reference to an hypostatized 
metaphysical essence, he seeks to understand man in terms of 
his culture. But this understanding, in turn, is rooted m the 
rich soil of humanism. 

A jAilosophy of culture begins with the assumption that the world 
of human culture b not a mere aggregate of loose and detached facts. 
It seeks to understand these facts as a grstem, as an organic whole. For 
an empirical or historical view it would seem to be enough to collect 
the data of human culture. Here we are interested in the breadth of 

*/W, tfi 
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human life. We are engrossed m a study of the particular phenomena in 
their richness and variety; ive enji^ the polychromy and the paly]^any 
of man’s nature. But a philosophical analysis sets itself a difiFerent task. 
Its starting point and its woiking hypothesis aie embodied in the 
conviction that the varied and seemingly dispersed rays may be gathered 
together and brought into a common focus. The facts here are reduced 
to forms, and these forms themselves are supposed to possess an inner 
unity . , . Heie we are under no obligation to prove the substantial 
unity of man. Man is no longer considered as a simple substance which 
exists 10 Itself and is to be known by itself. His unity is conceived as a 
functional unity.*' 

The common focus of all cultmal forms is man — and man, 
in turn, must be conceived in terms of his functional unity in 
the development of these forms. 

V 

It may at times appear that when Cassirer uses the concept 
of symbolic forms to explain nun’s nature in functional terms 
the forms lack content. Contrariwise the specific illustrations 
which he employs are often familiar and, indeed, conventional, 
though he presents them with great originality and artistry. 
The interconnections between human nature and culture are 
constantly stressed; but Cassirer time and again appears to 
assume a unity and to argue for a systenutic formulation which 
does not accord with his own practice. Indeed, the Essay on Man 
Jacks systematic unity and is notable, rather, for the rich variety 
of the content, for die revealing insights into the researches of 
contemporary psychology and empirical anthropology and es- 
pecially for the fruitful harvest of Cassirer’s bfelong interest 
in bterature and the arts. 

If Cassirer’s Kantianism seems at times to obtrude, as we 
have indeed seen above, this is perhaps the inevitable outcome 
of the neo-Kantian method of combining systematic and histori- 
cal investigation which Dr. Edgar Wind pointed out in an 
admirable essay on Cassirer’s thought, which he published in 
1925’. ''No matter how successful the interbreeding of historical 
and systematic methods may prove as a means of explaining 
the development of saence,” wrote Dr. Wind, 
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... by defending this union in generab the philosopher, who is supposed 
to {ace all problems, would seem deliberately to disregard one ot them— 
the conflict between systematic and historical thinking as such. He 
must be prepared to hear the usual objections. If all standpoints are 
merely stages in an infinite deiFclopment, how about your own stand** 
point ^ If you treat thinking as an historical matter, how about the 
historical limitations of your own thinking^ ^ 

It may well be that Cassirer had questions such as these in 
mind when he wrote certain passages concerning history in the 
Essay on Man. He continued to affirm the necessity of the 
historian writing in terms of his personal experience^ indeed he 
finally made it the sine qua non of genuine historical writing. 

If the historian succeeded in effacing hi$ personal life he would not 
thereby achieve a higher objectivity He would on the contrary de- 
prive himself of the very instrument of all historical thought. If 1 
put out the light of my own personal experience I cannot sec and 
I cannot judge of the experience of others 

It was indeed by emphasizing the humanistic significance of 
history and the anthropological elements in historical knowledge 
that Cassirer solved, to his own satisfaction, the problem of 
historical objectivity and answered the question of the relation- 
ship of his work as an historian to his work as a systematic 
philosopher. 

If we bear in mind this character of historical knowledge, it is 
tzsy to distingunh historical objectivity from that form of objectivity 
which 15 the aim of natural science A great scientist, Max Planck, 
described the whole process of scientific thought as a constant effort 
to eliminate all ^^anthropological’* elements. We must forget man in 
order to study nature and to discover and formulate the laws of nature. 
In the development of scientific thought the anthropomorphic element 
a progressively forced into the background until it entirely disappears 
in the idea! structure of physics. History proceeds in a quite different 
way. It can live and breathe only in the human world Like language 
or art, history is fundamentally anthropomorphic To efface its human 
aspects would be to destroy its specific character and nature. But the 
anthropomorphic of historical thought is no limitation of or impedi- 
ment to its objectivt truth. Hteory is not knowledge of external facts 

** Journal of Phtlosofky^ vol XXIX, 00. 18, 477^. 

^Buof Oft Matt, 1S7. 
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or erentSi it is a form of self-knowledge. In order to know myself I 
cannot endeavor to go beyond myself, to leap, as it were, over my own 
shadow. I must choose the opposite approach. In history man con- 
stantly returns to himself; he attempt to recollect and actualize the 
whole of his past experience.** 

And yet the ideabty of history is not the same as the ideality of 
art. Art gives ns an ideal description of human life by a sort of 
alchemistic process; it turns our empinral bfe into the dynamic of pure 
forms. History does not proceed m this way. It does not go beyond 
the empirical reality of things and events but molds this realty into a 
new shape, givmg it the ideality of recollection. Life in the light of 
histoiy remains a great realistic drama, with all its tensions and con- 
flicts, its greatness and misery, its hopes and illusions, its display of 
energies and passions. This drama, howevei, is not only felt; it is intuited. 
Seeing this spectacle in the mirror of history while we are still living 
in our empirical world of emotions and passions, we become aware 
of an inner sense of clarity and calmness— of the lucidity and serenity 
of pure contemplation.*^ 

Thus as an historian and as a humanist Cassirer once again 
raised the standard of self-knowledge, reaffirmed the doctrine 
that the unexamined life is no life for man, that the proper study 
of mankind is man, and asserted that man is best known and 
studied in his creative life. That Ernst Cassirer himself thus 
achieved calmness and serenity, even during the crises of the 
last decade, is evidence that his philosophy was, in the most 
significant sense, a philosophy of life. We may well salute 
Cassirer, the humanist, by utlliring a tribute which he himself 
offered to the humanism of the Cambridge Platonists: It stands 
to his undisputed credit that he did not allow the torch which 
he held in his hand to be extinguished, that in spite of every 
obstacle and In opposition to all dogmatism he preserved the 
flame of a genuinely perennial philosophical tradition and 
passed it on in its purity to future ages.** 
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ON THE PHILOSOPHICAL ANTHROPOLOGY OF 
ERNST CASSIRER AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
HISTORY OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL THOUGHT^ 

I 

The Crises in Modem Philosophical Anthropology: The Mete-> 
physical Versus the Historical and Positivistic Approaches 

T N HIS study of Wilhelm Dilthey, H. A. Hodges makes the 
^ following statement: 

Modern philosophy is philosophy in crisis. Its history is one long talc 
of challenges^ emergencies, and attempted fresh starts As time goes on. 
It becomes increasingly evident that the ensis affects not this or that 
philosophical doctrine or principle, but philosophy itself, which is now 
challenged to show reason why it should continue to exist. Dilthey 
IS one of those who have helped to bring the issue to a head, and of 
this he himself is fully aware. He speaks of himself as in search of a 
new way of philosophizing, and calls for a radical reassessment of 
the tradition. He draws his inspiration, as usual, from two sources: from 
Kant and from the Anglo-French empiricists, and his starting*-point 
lies in what these have m common. They are united m an attack 
upon what had been the very heart of the philoso[diical tradition, upon 
metaphysics, the sdence of king and of first principles.* 

Ernst Cassirer, whose philosophical position is essentially 
amilar to that of Dilthey, is acutely aware of the critical portion 
of modem philosophical thought and significantly begins his 
Kssay on Man with a chapter entitled. ^^The Crisis in Man^s 
Knowledge of Himself.” There he writes: 

^The research involved m the wndtig of this paper » part of a larger 
project on theoretical anthropology, which is being conducted by the writer 
nnder the liberal auspices of the Viking Fund Inc. of New York City 

* H. A Hodges^ Wilh 4 lm DUihty An Intraduclion (New York, 1944), SB. 
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Owing to this development our modern theory of man lost its intellectual 
center, We acquired instead a complete anarchy of thought. Even in 
the former times to be sure there was a great discrepancy of opinions 
and theories relating to this problem But there remained at least a 
general orientation, a ftame of reference, to which all individual 
differences might be referred. Metaphysics, theology, mathematics, and 
biology successively assumed the guidance for thought on the problem 
of man and determined the line of investigation The real crisis of 
this proMem manifested itself when such a central power capable of 
directing all individual efforts ceased to exist. The paramount im- 
poitance of the problem was still felt in all the different branches of 
knowledge and inquiry. But an established authority to which one 
might appeal no longer existed. Theologians, scientists, politicians, so> 
ciologtsis, biologists, psychologists, ethnologists, economists all approached 
the problem from their own viewpoints. To combine or unify all these 
paiticular aspects and perspectives was impossible. And even within 
the special Adds there was no generally accepted saentific principle. The 
personal factor became more and more prevalent, and the tempei ament 
of the individual writer tended to play a decisive role. . . That this 
antagonism of ideas is not merely a grave theoretical pioblem but an 
imminent threat to the whole extent of our ethical and cultural life 
admits of no doubt.** 

According to Cassirer, it would appear, the intellectual crisis 
of our times is a direct consequence of the fact that we have no 
“central power” or “established authority” capable of integrat- 
ing all the sciences and the humanities in a single, unified, 
cultural perspective. He does not stop to consider the special 
characteristics of classical thought which rendered it a cohierent or 
integrated whole. He indiscriminately lumps together “meta- 
physics, theology, mathematics and biology” as having at one 
time or another “assumed the guidance for thought on the 
problem of man.” But what was it that made it possible for 
these disciplines to assume the guidance for thought, and why is 
this no longer possible in the present crisis^ 

The answer, it seems, is the one that Hodges suggests, 
namely, that cla^ical thought, whatever its divergencies, agreed 
upon metaphysics or ontology as the foundation for its episte- 
mology, morality, politics, and religion. By postulating a general 

** A» Biray Mom, atf. Hemfteir to be leferred to at EM, 
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plan of reality they found it possible to conceive all natural 
and cultural phenomena in relation to this master plan. The 
various sciences, and especially the human studies, were referred 
back to this center of orientation which served both as a 
logical starting point and as a criterion of validity. Thus, al- 
though the theologian, the biologist, or the mathematician 
might conceive this basic reality in different forms, once a given 
pattern of thought was accepted, it could serve as a norm and 
principle of integration for the culture as a whole. Modern 
thought, on the other hand, following Locke, Hume, Kant, and 
Comte, has denied the possibility of universal, ontological 
knowledge and consequently provided a favorable environment 
for the growth of the chaotic pluralism and mutual unintelligi- 
bility of the natural and social sciences which all the responsible 
thinkers of our time deplore so greatly. Not the least significant 
&ctor m the breakdown of the classical, metaphysical tradition 
has been the historicism and relativism of the neo-Kantian ap- 
proach which swept away the last metaphysical presuppositions 
of the Kantian system by substituting the free or undetermined, 
creative, symbolic expressions of the life-process for the fixed 
structure of a comparatively abiding nature. 

It should be noted, however, that the basic conflict in modern 
thought is one between ctiverse metaphysical approaches on the 
one hand, and anti-metaphysical tendencies on the other. Classi- 
cal ontological thought attempted to '\tiew the phenomena of 
nature and life sub specie aetermtatisj whereas modern ontologi- 
cal thought tends to view cosmic reality sub sfecw temporis. It 
should not be an impossible task to reconcile these opposite 
points of view, provided there is agreement on the possibility 
and necessity of a comprehentive, ontological theory based on 
verifiable scientific knowledge, which takes account of the ele- 
ment of structure as well as of process in the explanation of 
natural and cultural phenomena.* But between the classical 
tradition of the possibility of "substantial” knowledge of reality 
and the "critical” idealistic position that ontological knowledge 

'See W. H Sheldon^t Prectst tmd Polariiy (New Vork, 1944) and jimmea's 
Pngrssshi Phihsofhy (New Havcoi 194a) for ng-niScant analyses of this 
problem. 
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IS impossible, there can be no logical reconciliation. We must 
choose decisively between these two contrary positions, if we 
are to resolve the philosophical crisis of our times. To deplore 
the intellectual crisis on the one hand, and yet to hold on to the 
very same anti~metaphysical approach which helped bring it 
about, as the neo-Kantlans and positivists tend to do, is an ir- 
rational and hopeless procedure which only serves to make the 
confusion worse. 

By way of indicating more precisely the nature of the conflict 
between classical, ontological thought and modern positivism 
and neo-Kantian idealism, an attempt will be made in the fol- 
lowing analysis to present a brief survey of some aspects of the 
history of anthropological thought from the Greeks to modern 
times, referring in the process to Cassirer’s interpretation of the 
history of the ideas involved. In relation to this background we 
shall be able to appreciate critically the significance of Cassirer’s 
contribution towards a systematic philosophy of culture. Speaal 
consideration will be given to the problem of the relation of 
Cas^rer’s philosophical anthropology to that of modern and 
contemporary ethnology. 


a 

Platons Metaphysical Theory of Mart and Culture 

Modern ethnology has shown that all historical societies have 
had cultures* or traditional ways of behavior and thought in 
conformity with which they have patterned their lives. And so 
valuable have these diverse ways of living appeared to the 
members of early human society that they have tended to ascribe 
a divine origin to their accepted traditions and have encouraged 
their children to conform to their folkways and mores as matters 
of faith which were above question. With the growth of ex- 
perience and the development of critical thought, first indi- 
'wduals and then groups began to question some elements of 
the traditional thoughtwa}^ and practices and thereby provided 
a stimulus for cultural change and development. 

*Voe » eriUcftl amlytb o£ the ethnological litentnre dealing vith the concept 
of culture) tec D« Bidney, "On the Concqjt of Culture and Some Cultural Fallacief** 
IB 4^030*441 (1944). 
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The critical approach to traditional cultural expressions has 
varied In different societies and so has the tempo of cultural 
change. Frequently the reformers have claimed the authority 
of some new divine revelation and have then proceeded to 
institute reforms and establish new institutions to supplant the 
old. 

What is significant in the case of historical Greek soaety is 
that the appeal against tradition was made In the name of human 
reason and lo^c rather than In the name of the gods. It was, 
therefore, a revolutionary event In the history of human culture 
when men like the Sophists, Socrates, and Plato began to ques- 
tion the accepted traditions and to assert boldly that *‘an un- 
examincd life is not worth living.” From the point of view of 
the conventional good citizens of the Athenian state, Socrates 
was indeed an ^'atheistic” radical, who well merited the cup of 
hemlock which the civilized Greeks invited him to drink for 
their benefit. But the amazing thing In the case of Greek society 
was that this aitical, questioning attitude of mind, w'hich 
Socrates shared with the Sophists of his day, was not entirely 
suppressed and was even encouraged. Self-knowledge was 
recognized by the Greek oracles as the highest form of wisdom. 

However, self-knowledge, as Socrates and later Plato demon- 
strated, was not easy of attainment. It was not something to be 
acquired by mental introspection, since the kind of self-knowl- 
edge they were seeking was a reflective, rational analysis of the 
universal nature of man. To know onself in this objective sense, 
Plato showed, meant to have a rational knowledge of the rela- 
tion of man to the whole of nature. Plato’s Republic is based 
upon the thesis that the prerequisite for a scientific knowledge 
of man is a knowledge of mathematics and of the unchanging 
mathematical forms manifested in nature as a whole. The Idea 
of the Good, he held, was the pnnciple of integration in the 
cosmos as a whole and could therefore be known and intuited 
only through a prior knowledge of physics and astronomy.* 
Only metaphysical, theoretical, or dialectical knowledge of this 

* See F. S C, Nortlirop*e Metbenutical Background and Content 

of Greek FhiloiopKy’^ in PhUot9f^tX for Alirod North WfAuhtod (Kew 
Yoik, is3<), j-40. 
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Idnd could pro'mde a solid foundation upon which to build the 
organization of man’s social and cultural life In short, genuine 
self-knowledge involved an ontological and theoretical analysis 
of nature as a whole. 

The basic presuppoation of Platonic (as well as of Ans- 
totelian) philosophical anthropology is that culture, understood 
both as a system of education (faedeta) and socio-political or- 
ganization (jpoltteia)^ is to be based upon a scientific knowledge 
of nature. The Sophists had contrasted the uniformities of nature 
with the diversities of social culture and were inclined to re- 
gard the latter as a more or less arbitrary convention (nomos) 
superimposed by the rulers upon their people. Plato, by con- 
trast, attempted to harmonize nature and culture, and held that 
man attaint his tiue good and proper measure of perfection 
through insight into the abiding forms of being revealed 
through a study of mathematicsd science and dialectical synthe- 
sis. 

Cassirer claims that ^‘To the Sophists 'man’ meant the indi- 
vidual man. The so-called 'universal’ man — the man of the 
philosophers — ^was to them a mere fiction.”* 

Whether or not the sophists intended to apply the Protag- 
orean maxim that “man is the measure of all things” to indi- 
vidual men only and not to universal man, the fact remains 
that, as Plato interpreted it^ the maxim led logically to indi- 
vidualistic relativism. The notion, he argued, that man is a 
measure of all things begs the very question it is supposed to 
answer, for the problem is whether it is possible to have a 
universal measure of human values. To say that man is the 
universal measure still leaves open the question how one is to 
determine the universal nature of man. This question according 
to Plato, could not be answered without a mathematical and 
dialectical knowledge of nature as z whole. The Platonic 
SocrateS) in agreement with the Sophists, was certainly 
interested in “humaniaang” philosophy in the sense of being 
concerned with a critical analytis of the conditions of civilized 
life. But he inasted, as against the sophists, that a genuine hu- 

*In Th* of th* 57. Henafter to be nferred to ae MS, 

’ See Flato’i cf Brand Blandurd** "Current Stnctoiei of Reaeon'* 

in the PMkuefiieel Ronew lr.S7o>73, ((S4d). 
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manistic education must be one based upon a rational or sden> 
tific philosophy of nature. 1 find it difficult, therefore, to accept 
Cassirer’s statement to the effect that 

From then on man was no longer regarded as a mere part o[ the 
universe, he became its center. Man, said Protagoras, is the measure of 
all things. This tenet holds, m a sense, both for the sophists and 
for Socrates. To "humanize” philosophy, to turn cosmogony and ontol- 
ogy into anthropology, was their common goal. ... He [Socrates] is 
not primarily interested m the unity of Being nor in the systematic unity 
of thought. What he is asking for is the unity of the will.* 

Although it IS true that Socrates was primarily interested in 
the study of man, I find no basis for the statement that he meant 
to turn cosmogony and ontology into anthropology. Cassirer, it 
would seem, is reading a bit of Kant into the I’latonic Socrates 
at this point. 

Plato’s perspective was “Copernican” and “heliocentric” in 
the sense that he derived his knowledge of the good for man 
from an objective knowledge of nature as a whole. It is signifi- 
cant that in the Republic Plato conceived the relation of the 
Idea of the Good to the intelligible world of ideas as similar 
to that of the sun in the physical world.* Cassirer himself notes 
that Plato’s “categorical imperative” was a “demand for order 
and measure” and that “the triad of Logos, Nomos, Tans — 
Reason, Lawfulness, Order — ^is the first principle both of the 
physical and the ethical world.”** 

Plato would acquire a knowledge of man not only through a 
subjective analysis of the individual, but also and primarily 
through an objective investigation of the natural cosmos and 
the political cosmos. From the study of nature and of mathe- 
matical science, he held, one derived an objective, impersonal 
criterion of the true good and the just social order for man, so 
that man the microcosm might order his life in accordance with 
the principles of justice and proportion which prevail in the 
macrocosm.” Furthermore, from the study of the prevailing or 

*M£,56, 57. 

' RMfuhltc^ vi 508-10 
65 

” See A. N. Whitehead’s paper, ^’Mathematics and the Good” in Tht 

AUrU Vorth WhtUhuid^ edited by P. A, Schilpp (The Library oi Livmg 
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historical political orders (Plato did not distinguish the state 
from society) one may infer the psychological forces which 
these institutions embody and the type of personality and char- 
acter which IS objectively exemplified in any given society or 
state. Such a survey alone, however, will not tell us what is the 
true or ideal type of human nature or what type of personality 
ought to be realized. 

The significance of Plato’s analysis in the Republic for 
modern anthropological thought lies in the fact that here we 
have presented for the first time the thesis that the social cul- 
ure of a given society is integrated about a given personality 
type, so that the individual who participates in a given cultural 
configuration and set of institutions takes on the social character 
which is exemplified in that society taken as a whole. Culturally, 
therefore, the individual is to be understood through the state 
or society of which he is a member, since the political order 
reflects the educational ideals. This, however, does not mean 
that the indmdual has no universal nature apart from the state. 
Man’s ontological nature is not a socio-cultural product but 
rather provides the basis for any form of social order one 
chooses to institute. If, on the one hand, the culturally acquired 
personality of the individual is to be understood through the 
social conditioning which he has undergone from childhood on- 
wards, it must also be kept in mind that the ontological nature 
of the individual is logically prior to any given social order, 

Cassirer’s interpretation of Plato on this point is rather am- 
biguous and gives one the impression that he is reading a little of 
Comtean sociology into Plato’s thought. Thus he writes: 

We cannot find an adequate definition of man so long as we con- 
fine ourselves within the limits of man’s individual life. Human nature 
does not reveal itself in this narrow compass. What is wntten in 
“small characters” in the mdividual soul, and is therefore almost 
illegible, becomes clear and understandable only if we read it in the 
larger letters of man’s political and social hfe. This principle h the 
starting point of Plato’s RefubHc, From now on the whole problem 


Philoaophen, Evanston and Chicago, 1941) ) also F. H Andeiun’g Tie Ar%u- 
tMtH of Plato (l«ndon, 1934), eapeaally di. 6 on "Microcasm and Social 
Macrocosm.” t 
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of man was changed « politics was declared to be the clue to psvchology.'^ 

Again in the Essay on Alan he writes. 

Man IS to be studied not in his individual life hut in his political and 
social life Human nature, according to Plato, is like a difficult text, 
the meaning of which has to be deciphered by philosophy. But in our 
personal experiences this text is written in such small characters that 
It becomes illegible. The first labor of ^ilosophy must be to enlarge 
these characters Philosophy cannot give us a satisfactory theory of man 
until It has developed a theory of the state. The nature of man is 
written in capital letters m the nature of the state. Here the hidden 
meaning of the text suddenly emerges, and what seemed obscure and 
confused becomes clear and legible. . • . 

In modern philosophy Comte was one of the first to approach this 
problem and to formulate it tn a clear and systematic way. It ts some* 
thing of a paradox that in this respect we must regard the positivism of 
Comte as a modern parallel to the PJatomc theory of man Comte was of 
course never a Platonist. He could not accept the logical and metaph}^ical 
presuppositions upon which Plato's theory of ideas is based Yet, on 
the other hand, he was strongly opposed to the views of the French 
ideologists. In his hierarchy of human knowledge two new sciences, the 
science of social ethics and that of social dynamics, occupy the highest 
rank. Fiom this sociological viewpoint Comte attacks the psychologism of 
his age One of the fundamental maxims of his philosophy is that our 
method of studying man must, indeed, be subjective, but that it can- 
not be individual. For the subject we wish to know is not the individual 
consciousness but the universal subject. If we refer to this subject by 
the term '^umani^” then we must affirm that humanity is not to be 
explained by man, but man by humanity.^* 

Casarcr has here interpreted ‘^thc hidden meaning of the 
text^^ of Plato^ Republic^ as if the latter would define the nature 
of man through society and its culture. But Plato explicitly 
distinguishes the ontological nature of man and the psychologi- 
cal functions through which it is expressed from the temporal 
character of the political state through which it is exemplified 
and molded. The social order is the analogue of the individual 
soul} and there can be no justice in the state unless it is or** 

5if. 
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ganized on principles of justice similar to those which obtain in 
the soul of the individual. As Cassirer has put it. 

Justice is not on the same level with other virtues of man. It is 
not, like courage and temperance, a special quality or proper^. It is 
a general principle of order, regularity, unity, and lawfulness Within 
the Individual life this lawfulness appears in the harmony of all the 
different powers of the human soul, within the state it appears in the 
“geometrical proportion” between the different classes, according to 
which each part of the social body receives its due and cooperates 
in maintaining the general order. With this conception Plato becomes 
the founder and the first defender of the Idea of Ae Legal State.** 

And again Cassirer states: 

The Platonic state gives to everyone and to all the social dasses dieir 
allotted work in the common work; but their rights and duties are 
widely different. That follows not only from the ch.iracter of Plato’s 
ethics, but, first and foremost, from the character of his p^chology 
Plato’s metafdiysical psychology is based upon his division of the human 
soul. The charactei of man is determined by the proportion between 
these three elements. . . . 

The different classes into whKh the Platonic state is divided have as 
many different souls — they represent different ^pes of human charac- 
ters. These ^pes are fixed and unchangeable. Every attempt to change 
them, i.e,, to efface or diminish the diffeience between the rulers, the 
guardians, and the ordinary men, would be disastrous. It would mean a 
revolt against the unchangeable laws of human natuie to which 
the social order has to conform.** 

Here we see that Casrirer eiq}licitly admits that the social 
order of the Platonic state follows from the character of ‘*Plato*s 
metaphysical psychology” and from “ the unchangeable laws 
of human nature.” If this be the case, it is most difficult to ac- 
cept Cassirer’s interpretation that for Plato “politics was de- 
clared to be the clue to psychology” and that “philosophy can- 
not give us a satisfactory theory of man until it has developed a 
theory of the state.” On the contrary, Plato’s theory of the 
state with its rigid class differences depends on hi$ meta-psycho- 
logical theory of the natural divirions or functions of the soul. 

"Afr 69 . 

jsf. 
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Cassirer, it would seem, is confuung, as Plato himself never did, 
the cultural frtoruy of the state or societ7 to the individual on 
the one hand, and the ontological priority of the individual to 
his sodety on the other. 

According to Plato, an empirical, comparative survey of 
actual states or societies would not tell us an> thing of the nature 
of the ideal state. For the latter one would require a knowledge 
of “first pnndples” which are not derived from empirical ob- 
servation. For Plato, the ideal and the actual remained for- 
ever distinct and unidentical. That is why Plato, the utopian 
idealist, was also theoretically a revolutionary reformer and 
never accepted the ctvitas terrem or status quo of his times. Cas- 
sirer has recognized the significance of this aspect of Plato’s 
thought and points out: “It is one of the first prindpies of 
Plato’s theory of knowledge to insist upon the radical distinction 
between empirical and ideal truth. . . . The difference between 
these two types, between doxa and eptstetnS is ineffaceable. Facts 
are variable and accidental; truth is necessary and immutable.’”* 

This Platonic distinction between the logical ideal and the fac- 
tual or positive soaal situation is the direct antithesis of the Com- 
tean approach which postulated that an empirical study of “social 
facts” would automatically reveal the nature of a saentific social 
order and the inevitable laws of social evolution. To say, there- 
fore, that “we must regard the positivism of Comte as a modem 
parallel to the Platonic theory of man,” is essentially mislead- 
ing. 

Plato’s metaphysical approach impbes that it is possible to en- 
visage a universal and eternal order of nature as well as a ra- 
tional, sodal and cultural order which is to conform to it. Plato 
views culture sub spede aetermtatis as an ideal, rational order 
capable of transcending the temporal and local limitations of 
given historical institutions. In practice, however, this meta- 
physical and rational ideal is extraordinarily difficult to conceive 
— ^let alone realize — and the cultural historian has little diffi- 
culty in demonstrating the limitations of his theory and general 
mental perspective. His conception of sdence, which divorced 
the theoretical from the practical approach, as well as his rigid 

“AfS S9. 
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class differences reflect much of the socio-cultural conditions 
of his time and place. Similarly Aristotle’s acceptance of slavery 
as something rooted in the nature of things,” and the general 
tendency of Greek intellectuals to divide the human race into 
Greeks and barbarians'* demonstrate the all-too-human cultural 
limitations of c\'cii the most sincere philosophical idealists. This, 
however, does not invalidate the intellectual vision of a uni- 
versally valid cultural norm which may be progressively con- 
ceived and achieved in time. The cultural limitations of a great 
thinker may be detected by othcis of a later generation coming 
from diverse cultural backgrounds and to that extent eliminated 
from thcii ov,ti thinking. If there is danger in not taking time 
seriously enough, there is even more danger in taking it too 
seriously. 


3 

Stoicism on the Rationality of Man and the Concept 
of Humanitas 

The Stoics, while building upon the general metaphysical 
\news of Plato and Aristotle, added two new concepts which 
were destined to have great influence on the subsequent history 
of anthropological thought and political action, namely, the con- 
cept of the intrinsic, universal radonahty of man and the concept 
of humanity {humamtas). 

In their psychology, the Stoics, unlike Plato, denied any 
irrational functions of the soul and regarded reason as the es- 
sential function of mind — a position which was later to find ex- 
pression in the Cartedan notion of mind as res cogitans,^* They 
regarded the emotions or passions as diseases which disturbed 

"Cf Arutotle’i PoUftes, 1^4^55^ 

Plato’s SttUismm, atia, Jovtett translation As Plato puts it ^*The error 
was just as if some one who want^ to divide the human races, were to divide them, 
after the fashion which prevails m thu part of the world, here they cut off the 
Hellenes as one speaea, and all the other species of mankindi whidi are innumer- 
able^ and have no ties of common language they indude under the single name 
of ^iMubariatii" and because they have the one name they are supposed to be of 
one speaes also.^ 

For a comparative analysu of Stoic psychology tee D. Bidney, TA# PtycM^gf 
and EthiCt of Sfmmta (New Haven, 1940), especially cfa* u 
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the apathy or calm of the rational activity of the soul. Hence 
they counselled that a man should limit and restrain his desires 
to those things within his power and should give the consent 
of his will to the dictates of reason only. 

The significant feature of Stoic psychology in this connection 
is its adherence to the Platonic view of the essential dualism of 
body and soul. In soaal practice this meant that the freedom and 
autonomy of the rational soul could be maintained even while 
the body was in slavery to the state. The Stoics were concerned 
with the spiritual or moral freedom of the individual, his 
freedom from passions, but not especially with political free- 
dom. Like the early Christians, they were content to render 
unto Caesar the things that were Caesar’s as a matter of social 
tradition as well as expediency; in ^ct, Caesar himself, in the 
person of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, was one of the chief 
apostles of this ethical creed. The spirit of Stoic political phi- 
losophy was one of acceptance of prevailing social conditions, 
since it was held that the wise man could maintain his intellec- 
tual freedom and moral integrity under any political conditions. 
If necessary, he could, like Seneca, commit suicide, in case he 
did not wish to compromise himself. Thus, although denying 
the Greek, aristocratic notion that some peoples were slaves 
by nature and insisting upon the intellectual and moral equality 
of all men, the Stoics did nevertheless tolerate physical slavery 
and political despotism. According to Seneca, 

It » a mistake to imagine that slaveiy pervades a man's whole being; 
the better part of him is exempt from it: the body indeed is subjected 
and in the power of a master, but the mind is independent, and indeed 
is so free and wild, that it cannot be restrained even by this prison of 
the body, wherein it is confined.**’ 

In view of the alleged moral and political disparity of body 
and mind, I And it difEcult to understand the grounci for Cas- 
sirer’s emphasis upon the "coalescence of political and phil- 
osophic thought”” as characteristic of the Stoics. Stoicism, like 
Christianity, was originally and essentially a spiritual and moral 

* As quoted bj Cuiireri MS ,103 The reference b to Senseis Dt 
1 11^ X0| tr A« Stewart (Londoni 1900) pw ^9* 
loa. 
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doctrine and as such vras histoncally compatible with any politi- 
cal form of organization whatsover. To say that men like Cicero, 
Seneca, or Marcus Aurelius “admitted no cleft between the 
individual and political sphere”" simply is not in agreement 
with the historical facts. It is true, as later history shows, that 
the concept of the intellectual and moral equality of all men 
was a principle which could be utilized for soaal and political 
reform} but the hict remains that the Stoics themselves, in com- 
mon with other philosophical schools, suffered from the cultural 
limitations of the Roman Empire and did not so envisage thdr 
teaching at this time. The Stoic doctnne of living in harmony 
with nature, far from being a revolutionary summons or an in- 
centive to the formulation of utopian theories of the state, 
merely served at the time as a rationalization for accepting the 
s/atus quo. 

The concept of humanity ihumantias) in particular was 
original with the Stoics and represented an ideal alien to Greek 
philosophical thought which had not gone beyond the ideal 
of Gre^ unity. As Wilhelm Wundt has pointed out, the con- 
cept of humanity has a dual significance and refers to a purely 
logical concept as well as to a moral ideal.** Logically, h»- 
mantias refers to the unity of mankind as a whole. As a moral 
ideal, it is a value-attribute and refers “to the complete develop- 
ment of the ethical characteristics which differentiate man from 
the animal and to their expression in the intercourse of indi- 
viduals and of peoples.**** The concept of humanity in this lat- 
ter, moral sense is not to be found among the virtues discussed 
in the writings of Plato and Aristotle. According to Cassirer, 

The ideal of humamtas was first formed in Rome, and it was 
especially the anstocratic circle of the younger Scipio that gave it its 
firm place in Roman culture. Humamtas was no vague concept. It had 
a definite meaning and it became a formative power in private and 
public life in Rome It meant not only a moral but also an esdietic ideal; 
it was the demand for a certain type of life that had to prove its 
influence in the whole of man's bfe, in hb moral conduct as well as m 

*lhU. 

"Wilhelm Wuadt, Ehmtut of Folk Psychology (Laadon and New York, 
i9tS}, ch. iv on “The Development of Humanity,’* 470-5«3 
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his language, his literaiy s^le, and his taste. Through later writers such 
os Cicero and Seneca this ideal of humanitas became firmly established 
in Roman philosofdty and Latin literature ” 

HumanltaSy as a moral-aesthetic ideal or way of life, passed 
over into medieval and modern European culture and became 
firmly established in the educational system as the study of 
”the humanities.” 

The concept of the moral and metaphysical equality of all 
men is logically connected with the Stoic notion of humanhaSy 
since the idea of the community of reason m all men implies 
the notion of a community of mankind. The intellect is regarded 
as the universal bond of agreement between men which makes 
it possible for all men as rational tieings to live m harmony 
with one another as well as with nature. Thus Marcus Aurelius 
writes in his Meiitamns: 

If our intellectual part is common, the reason also, in respect of 
which we are rational beings, is common, if this is so, common also is 
the reason which commands us what to do and what not to do, if this 
is so, there is a common law also, if this is so, we are fellow-atizens, 
if this IS so, we are membeis of some political community, if this is so, 
the world is in a manner a state. For of what other common poliocal 
community will any one say that the whole human race are membeis?” 

It is no exaggeration to say, therefore, that the ideal of 
hutnanitaSy in comtnning individualism and universalism, pre- 
pared the way for the concept of a world culture, world history, 
and a world state.*^ As an ethical ideal it made the individual 
conscious of the personal as well as of the universal character of 
his rights and duties. In modern philosophical thought the ideal 
of humanitas has received its classic expression in Kant’s categori- 
cal imperative as the injunction ‘^So to act as to treat humanity, 
whether in thine own person or in that of any other, in every 
case as an end withal, never as means only.”’* 

10 *. 

"In Tht Stoic oni SfteurtoH fUUotofhtn, ed by W J Oates (New York, 
>94«), P j09, bk 4, lecuoB 4. 

" Sm Wniidt, toe. cif 

** Kant, FtmdamenUt Prmeitln of tic Mtiafiytia of BiMti, tr. T. K. Abbott 
(London, 19*3), $6. 
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In terms o£ political theory, the concept of humanttas may be 
combined either with an organic notion of society and the state 
or wth an atomistic, individualistic theory. In Marcus Aurelius 
we find the Aristotelian notion that man is by nature a social or 
political animal and that the individual cannot exerdse his 
proper function apart from sodety.” On the other hand, the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century political thinkers, such as 
Spinoza, Locke, Kant, Jefferson, and Thomas Fame, utilized 
the Stoic ideal of humamtas in conjunction with an individual 
istic theory, which regaided the state as an institution organized 
to serve the common interests of its component citizens. As 
Spinoza puts it: 

Nothing, therefore, can agree better with the nature of any individual 
than other individuals of the same kind, and so thete is nothing more 
profitable to man for the preservation of his being and the enjojment of 
a rational life than a man who is guided by reason. . Above all 
things It n profitable to men to unite in communities and to unite them- 
selves to one another by bonds which make all of them as one man 
{de omnibus untstn efiicusnt) and absolutely it is profitable for them to 
do whatever may tend to strengthen their fnendships.** 

Thus in answer to the question raised by Cassirer as to 'What 
gave to the old Stoic ideas their freshness and novelty, their 
unprecedented strength, their importance for the formation of 
the modern mind and the modem world?”*' it may be said 
The Stoic concept of hutmmtas was combined with the atomic 
Individualism of Renaissance science, Platonic idealism and 
Protestant theology to produce a revolutionary sodal mentality 
capable of questioning established authorities and institutions. 
Casarer seems to assume that Stoicism alone was the primary 
political influence in the rise of the modern world and therefore 
replies somewhat enigmatically that 

What matters here is not so much the content of the Stoic theory 

* Mtiita^ons, bk, S, eection 14 

"^moza, BttueSf part iv, Appendix, lectiom ix, xii The phraae "de omnibua 
annin’' it reminiKent of the American motto "t plunbin unnm ” It u significant 
that we find kumsuulsu lilted among- the intellectual aifecta in Spinoza's SMe$ 
(part ), def, 4]), whm it it defined as “the desire of doing those things whiidi 
please men and omitting thoie which displease them " 

*M5.f icg. 
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as the function that this theoiy had to fulfil in the ethical and political 
confitcK of the modern world. In order to undersund this function we 
must go back to the new conditions created by the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. All the great and undeniable progress made by the 
Renaissance and the Reformation were counterbalanced by a sesere and 
irreparable loss. The unity and the inner harmony of medieval culture 
had been dissolved. , . If there was to be a really universal system of 
ethics or religion, it had to be based upon such principles as could be 
admitted by every nation, eveiy creed, and every sect And Stoicism 
alone seemed to be equal to this task It became the foundation of a 
"natural” religion and a s}$tem of natural laws Stoic philosophy could 
not help roan to solve the metaphysical riddles of the universe. But it 
contained a gteater and more important promise the promise to restore 
man to his ethical dignity. This dignity, it asserted, cannot be lost; for 
It does not depend on a dogmatic creed nr on any outward revelation. 
It rests exclusively on the moral will — on the worth that man attributes 
to himself.” 

Cassirer, it appears, separates the transcendental “function” 
which Stoicism “had to fulfil” from its actual, scientific content. 
He points out that the Stoic principle of the “autarky” or 
autonomy of human reason was the source of modern rational^ 
ism and “became the cornerstone of all systems of natural 
right.”'* Cassirer also attributes to the Stoics the Kantian thesis 
that man asserts his moral dignity by an act of moral will and 
that this dignity cannot be lost irrespective of the nature of one’s 
beliefs. He omits entirely in his Myth of the State any reference 
to Galilean and Newtonian srience or to the Utopian idealism 
which had its source in Plato.** The concept of natural rights is 
indeed related In part to the notion of natural law postulated by 
the Stoics, but it seems an exaggeration to base the modern 
theory of natural rights upon Stoic rationalism exclurively. A 
dose analysis of the available literature of the period will 
demonstrate how the concept of natural rights was re-inter*> 

“MS, 17*, 

“ See F $ C. Northrop’* Tht Muting Entt tutd Wttl (New Yoik, 194S), 
«q>ecudly ch 3 Northn^ provides a. tborouf^h of fhe natural idenoe 

background of eighteenth century American thought^ but goei to the opposite 
SKtreme of Cairiier in neglecting 8toic infiuence. 
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preted in terms of the individualism and mechanistic science de- 
rived from distinctively Renaissance sources.** 

4 

Kant and the Anthropocentric Critique of Hitman Culture 

Cassirerj in a passage quoted earlier, has pointed out that, m 
regarding man as the measure of all things, the Sophists turned 
cosmogony and ontology into anthropology. This, it would ap- 
pear, is especially true of Kant. For Kant, above all, made man’s 
transcendental ego the measure of all things. This reversal of 
the classic, objective metaphysical approach he himself regarded 
as parallel to the Copernican revolution in astronomy; in fact, 
however, he accomplished the exact contrary by his anthropo- 
centric approach.** 

It is most significant, as Cassirer observes, that Kant was 
"the man who introduced anthropology as a branch of study in 
German universities and who lectured on it regularly for 
decades.”” In the introduction to 'his Anthropologie in prag- 
matischer Hmsicht Kant informs us: 

In my occupation with pure philosophy, which originally I had 
voluntarily taken upon myself, but whi^ was later on officially en- 
trusted to me as an academic lectureship, I have, throughout some thirqr 
years, given two lecture courses whose put pose it was to transmit a 
knowledge of this world, namely, (m the winter semesters) anthropology 
and (in the summer semesters) physical geography.** 

It should be noted, however, that by anthropology Kant 
meant something different from the study of human culture or 
comparative anatomy of peoples. For him, the term comprised 

** See O. Bidney, The Ptyehology and Bthtes of Sfineea for an example of due 
hung of ideea, 

"See E. Giltoa, The Spmt of Medieval Philosophy (New York, 1940), 145. 
According to Gilton, ^The eun that Kant act at the centre of the \iorld wai man 
hlmKlf, eo that hit revolution wai the reverae of the Copemican and led to an 
nnthropoceiitnam a good deal more radical, though ladicol in another faahion, 
than any of which the Middle Age u aceuwd.** 

"Rouiteen Kent Ooefhe, ay, 

"Immanuel Kant, Anthropologie in pragmeUtcher Hinueht (Zweyte vedie^ 
lerte Attftage, Kdnigiberg, iSog), Vorrede, xiii-xiv 
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empincal ethics (folkways), introspective psychology and 
^‘physiology.” Empirical ethics, as distinct from rational ethics, 
was called “practical anthropology.’”* As Kant puts it. 

£me I.ehre von dcr Kenntnu dcs Menschen systematisch abgefasst 
(Anthropologic) kann es entweder in fhysiologttcher oder in fragma- 
tttcher Hmsicht seyn. Die physiologtscbe Menschenkcnntnis geht auf die 
£rforschung dessen, was die N^tur aus dent Menschen niacht, die 
pragmatische auf das, was cr, als freyhandelndes Wescn, aus stch selber 
macht, Oder machen kann und soil.” 

Fiom this it appears that, for Kant, anthropology, as a Men- 
schenkemtms or study of man, comprised two major ap- 
proaches, namely, the phystologual and the pragmatic. Under 
physiology he included all those human phenomena which may 
be attributed directly to nature, such as anatomy, psychology, 
and the relation of man to his geographical environment 
(ecology). Under the pragmatic approach he included all hu- 
man phenomena which may be attributed to human culture, 
namely, those of empirical soaal ethics (the folkways and 
mores of Sumner), which he termed pratical anthropology, 
and rational, normative ethics, which prescribed the conditions 
of rational, dviH*ed life. Kant’s Critiques were in effect critical, 
anthropolo^cal treatises which investigated the a priori con- 
ditions of natural science and ethics as given cultural disciplines, 
although Kant himself did not clearly recognize this point as 
regards his Cnttque of Pure Reasott. 

Kant, as is well known, accepted the validity of Newtonian 
science and sought for the conditions m the human understand- 
ing which made mathematics and natural science in general pos- 
sible and intelli^ble. His “answer” to Hume was that theo- 
retical or pure reason was limited by its a priori categorial 
structure to the cognition and organization of phenomena. Thw 
Kant, in fundamental agreement with Hume, denied the possi- 
bility of an ontological knowledge of nature and more than 
any one else was responsible for the antitheris of saence ^d 
metaphysics. He did not, however, entirely exclude the notion 

** Iminaiitiel Kant, FufuUminUU FnnetfUj of tho Moiaphyrtet of ed* 

hfT.K. Ai>bott (London^ 1923)^ a. 

Jnlhnpciogtf, iv 
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of a metaphysical or noumenal reality, but maintained that 
"things-m-themsclves” were not the object of scientific knowl- 
edge. In effect this meant that the classic assumption of Greek, 
medieval, and Renaissance philosophy of an empirically vali- 
dated ontology was denied. Instead Kant affirmed that '*The 
understanding does not derive its laws (a frtort) from, but 
prescribes them to, nature.’^* This meant, in sum, that Kant 
reduced natural philosophy or theoretical science to anthro- 
pology. 

Just as Kant began his ciitique of scientific knowledge by 
accepting the fact of mathematical science, so he began his ethics 
and his Anthropologie by accepting the fact of civilization. Un- 
like Rousseau, Kant did not begin with ‘Hhe natural man” in 
order to arrive at an evaluation of human culture, but, beginning 
with “civilized man” and accepting the reality and validity of 
historical cultural achievements,” he proceeded to outline the 
necessary postulates which would enable man to attain ideal 
moral perfection and a rational state of society. According to 
Cassirer, 

This beginning a indicated because in the concept of man civilization 
constitutes no secondary or accidental characteristic but marks man’s 
essential nature, his specific character. He who would study animals 
must start with them in their wild state, but he who would know man 
must observe him in his creative power and his creative achievement, 
that is, in his civilization.” 

Rousseau’s type of approach involves a dualism or antithesis 
of nature and culture, and implies the possibility of a knowledge 
of man which is pre-cultural logically, if not historically. Kant, 
on the other hand, does not oppose nature to culture, but begin- 
ning with the phenomena of culture or civilization as historically 
given, investigates analytically the formal, logical conditions 

^‘ProhgotiutM To Jny Futws Mtlafiytht, tr. and ed. by Paul Cams 
(Oiicago, 1919), #36, p Sa. Metapbytic*, in Kant’i use of the term, refen 
to the « fnori logical and eputemological conditions of experienie, and hence 
to a fihri ^thetic propouttoni This uk of die term is to be differentiated 
ftoin the ontological or substantial meanmg at used onginally by Aristotle 

* Kant, at quoted by Cassirer id Ratmtm Kant Gae/ia, ai, 

"rt “fWd, a*. 
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which would render human cultural experience intelligible as 
well as rational. This explsuns why, in the last analysis, Rous- 
seau was essentially a cultural revolutionary or reformer, 
whereas Kant remained a thinker who did not set out to change 
the human world but to understand it. 

There is, for Kant, a fundamental difference between the 
object or sphere of theoretical understanding and practical 
reason. Nature is the sphere of mathematical, scientific law. 
There is an isomorphic relation between the phenomena of na- 
ture and the human understanding, such that the universal laws 
of nature are identical with the synthetic a priori rules or laws 
of the understanding. Human practical reason, on the other 
hand, is not limited by any a prion categories which necessarily 
would determine the conditions of its experience and operation j 
it is completely free and undetermined. Hence practical reason 
can issue a categorical imperative on how man as a rational, 
moral being ought to act, and can postulate w'hat man ought to 
believe concerning such noumenal entities as God and the human 
soul. So far as moral culture is concerned, the maxim “Thou 
canst because thou oughtest*’ holds good, whereas in the sphere 
of natural saence man is confronted with a necessary order of 
phenomena which is not determined by human will. 

This explains why Kant did not postulate any a priori cate- 
gories of practical reason, since to have done so would have 
meant a denial of man’s moral freedom and autonomy. Nature, 
for him, was the sphere of necessity and required the postulation 
of equally predetermined categories of the understanding, but 
moral and religious culture was the product of human freedom 
and creativity, and did not, therefore, require or necessitate 
any fixed categories. Man does not create the order of nature of 
which he is a part, although the human understanding through 
its categories does predetermine the general modes or per- 
spectives through which it is perceived. Man does, however, 
create his own moral laws and freely sets up universal moral 
standards for all manldnd. In short, natural phenomana are 
given in experiencei moral phenomena are not so given, but 
have to he vdUled into existence in accordance vnth the dictates 
of practical reason and the human consaence. This important 
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point seems to have been overlooked hy the neo-Kantian axiolo* 
gists who criticize Kant for having hiiled to provide categories of 
practical reason and who presume to rectify Kant’s failure by 
providing such axiological categories/* These neo-Kantian axi- 
ologists, like the historical idealists, seem to confuse, as Kant 
himself never did, the sphere of logical and scientific necessity 
which is nature, and the sphere of moral freedom which is cul- 
ture. 


S 

Wtlltehn T>ilthff^s Neo-Kantian Critique of Historical Reason 

In contrast to the seventeenth and eighteenth century meta- 
physical rationalism, the keynote of nineteenth century philo- 
sophical thought IS history. Even those who accepted the “crit- 
ical,” anthropological idealism of Kant felt that the Kantian 
approach had to be expanded so as to provide a logical and 
epistemological analysis of the conditions of historical, cultural 
thought. 'Wilhelm Dilthey gave classic expression to this point 
of View and attempted to synthesize the thought of Kant and 
Comte together with the historicism of the Romanticists and 
Evolutionists. He proposed a “Critique of Historical Reason” 
to take the place of Kant’s Critiques of Pure and Practical 
Reason in order to get to know the laws which govern social, 
intellectual, and moral phenomena while follovring “Kant’s 
critical path.” 

Dilthey differentiated sharply between the sphere of natural 
science and that of the GehteswissenscAaften or human studies. 
Thus he writes: 

Mankind, it apprehended only by perception and perceptual knowl- 
edge, would be for us a physical fact, and as such iC would be accessible 
only to natural-saentific knowledge. It becomes an object for the 
human studies only m so far as human states are consciously bved, 
insofar as they find eiqiression in living utterances, and insofar as 
diese expressions are understood. ... In diort, it is through the process 
of understanding (verttehm) that life in its depths is made clear to 
itself, and on the other hand we understand ourselves and others only 

"See, for example, W M. Urban** Tht lnt€U$gtil0 World (London, 19*9), 
344f> 
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when we transfer our own lived experience into every kind of expres- 
sion of our own and other peojde’s life. Thus everywhere the relation- 
ship between lived experience, expression, and understanding is the 
proper procedure by which mankind as an object in the human studies 
exists for us. The human studies are thus founded on this relation be- 
tween lived experience, expression and understanding 

In brief, according to Dilthey, the human studies have for 
their object life-forms which are to be adequately understood 
m their dynamic relationships through an inner, lived experi- 
ence of the concrete expressions and symbolic meanings which 
constitute these forms. By contrast, natural science is said to 
deal with abstract or value-free objects which are known directly 
through observation and explained causally. Natural science is 
said to be “nomothetic” whereas cultural studies are “idio- 
graphic.”** 

The practical significance of this dichotomy betwceen the 
natural sciences on the one hand, and the human studies on the 
other, lies in the fact that it divorced cultural values or ends as 
the expression of historical reason from the value-free facts and 
laws provided by the natural sciences.*’ This divorce, as in- 
dicated earlier, had its source in the Kantian distinction between 
the inherent freedom of the practical reason and the formally- 
determined pure reason. All Dilthey had really done was to 
convert Kant’s Critique of Practical Rettson into a critique of 
historical reason and of human cultural expression. 

Since cultural values, as the free expression and creation of 
historical reason were relative to one’s time and society, there 
was on this basis no universal criterion by which they could be 
measured or evaluated in relation to one another. Dilthey him- 
self was aware of this implication of his thought and accepted 
It. He writes: 

The knife of histoncal relativism which has cut to pieces all meta- 

•Quoted by Hodges, 14.* 

• !bfd , 69 Tq hu Zur tegtk dir Kulturwansehuftin CMirer rejects this 
See Howanl Lee Nostnind^ laCroductfon to Ortega y Gwxth Mtnton 
of thi Umoenuy (PrincetcHi, 1944) for an inteiesung snails of the implica- 
tions of this separation, also D Bidne)*! “Culture Theory and the Problein ol 
Cultural Crises” in Affroochii to Group UtuUntottdmg, Sixth Symposium of the 
Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion, (Kew York, 1947). 
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physics and religion) must also bring healing We only need to be 
thorough. We must make philosophy itself an object of philosophical 
study. There » need of a science which shall apply evolutionary con* 
ceptions and comparative methods to the study of the systems them- 
selves. . . . Every solution of the philosophical problem belongs from a 
historical point of view to a paiticular date and a particular situation at 
that date; man, the creature of time, so long as he works in time, 
finds the security of his existence in the fact that he lifts his creations 
out of the stream of time as something lasting* this illusion gives to his 
creative work a greiter joy and power . . . Philosophy cannot compre- 
hend the world in its essence by means of a metaphysical ^tem, and 
set foith this knowledge in a way th.’it is universally valid, . . , Thus 
from all the enormous labour of the metaphysical mind there remains 
the historical consciousness, which repeats that labour in itself and so 
experiences in it the inscrutable depths of the world. The last word 
of the mind which has run through all the outlooks is not the relativity 
of them all, but the sovereignty of the mind in face of each one of 
them, and at the same time the positive consciousness of the way in 
which, in the various attitudes of tlie mind, the one reality of the woild 
exists for us,** 



Diithey, although accepting the historical relativity of phil- 
osophical systems and denying the validity of metaphysics, 
found solace in the fact of the mind’s sovereignty and freedom 
in creating its own cultural perspectives. Thus, contrary to the 
naturalistic approach, historical relativity was linked, not with 
determinism, but with human freedom of self-expression. The 
idea that man is free to envisage his own world of values and to 
reconstruct hi& human world in terms of his lived experiences, 
is ground for optimism and hiith in human progress, notwith- 
standing the temporal character and historical relativity of 
human achievements. This thesis is one which, it will appear, 
Casrirer also shares with Ddthey. 

6 



Jos/ Ortega y Gasset and Historical Vitalism 

In his essay on *‘Wilhclm Diithey and the Idea of Life,”" 
Ortega y Gasset has clarified and systematized the basic pre- 

^ Quoted by Hodgea in bu 154^ 

^ JoU Ortega y Gaiieti in Conc^d /md Uhmy (New YoAf 1946)^ 
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suppositions of Dilthey’s theory while re-Snterprcting it in his 
own ontological terms. If one accepts the standpoint of his-> 
toricism, he points out, man may not be said to possess a nature 
in the sense of a fixed mode of being. "Man has no Wture,’ he 
has history. His being is not one but many and manifold, dif- 
rent in each time and each place.”” Summarizing and comple- 
menting Dilthey’s thought Ortega y Gasset writes: 

Man IS historical in the sense that he has no actual and immutable 
constitution but assumes most varied and dherse forms. History, in the 
first instance, signifies the simple fact that the human being is variable. 
Man B historical in the sense that what he is at each moment includes 
a past. Remembrance of what happened to him and what he was before 
bean upon what he k now Ilistoiy here means persistence of the past, 
to have a past, and to come out of it . . . history is the more or less ade- 
quate reconstruction which human life produces of itself . . history is 
the attempt to bring to its possible perfection the interpretation of human 
life by conceiving it from the viewpoint of all mankind m so far as 
mankind forms an actual and real un%, not an abstract ideal — in 
short, history in the formal sense of universal history.** 

Although appredating Dilthey’s contribution towards a gen- 
uine, historical perspective, Ortega y Gasset is critical of the the 
former’s "spiritual anthropology.” Since "consdousness cannot 
go behind itself,” Dilthey’s anthroplogy becomes a phenomen- 
ological analysis of the cognitive efforts of manldnd. Although 
rejecting a metaphysics of fixed forms of being, he conceives of 
the life-process as a kind of Heraclitean flux similar to Berg- 
son’s SIm Vital. Man in particular is conceived as a sort of finite 
causa ii», as "a being creating its own entity.” In his essay on 
"History as a System” Ortega y Gasset states: 

Man in a word has no nature; what he has is . . . hiitoiy. Expressed 
differently, what nature is to things, hbtory, ret gesiae, k to man. Once 
again we become aware of the possible application of theological con- 
cepts to human realiqr. DetOy ctd hoe nature quoi feeerit . . . says 
Augustine. Man likewise finds that he has no nature other than what 
he himself has done.*' 

“IM., T4t. 

"Ibtd, 

"In PMetefhy eud Hiitory, Ettays praented (0 Emit Camrer, ed. by KU- 
bandey and Patou (Oxford, ssjS), sty. 
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Thus Ortega y Gasset finds an ontological justification for 
Dilthey’b phenomenological histoncism. By regarding man in 
the perspective of history as literally making himself, un- 
hampered by any restraints other than those man himself has 
historically created for himself, Ortega y Gasset is able to com- 
bine ontological freedom with historical determinism and to at- 
tribute to man the attribute of self-creation which the classical 
philosophers reserved for God alone. 

It is of especial interest in this connection to compare Ortega 
y Gasset’s histoi ical vitalism, as it may be called, with the ex- 
istentialism of Jean-Faul Sartre.” Both writers are committed 
to a radical humanism which postulates the self-creativity of 
human life and its constantly changing modes of expression. It 
would appear, therefore, that Sartre’s existentialism and Ortega 
y Gassers historical vitalism share a common ontological thesis 
m maintaining that life or existence determines its own essence. 
Contemporary existentialism, considered as an interpretation of 
man and his culture, is not quite as novel as it has been made to 
appear. 

7 

Cassirer^s Cultural Dafitutiotf of Man: Man as 
Anhnal Symholieum 

Cassirer also provides a historical interpretation of the con- 
cept of human nature and in this respect his view is close to the 
radical historicism of Dilthey and Ortega y Gasset, The latter, 
we have noted, maintains that ‘‘Man has no nature^ he has 
history.” To have a nature would imply hamng a fixed form of 
being, and as Ortega y Gasset, like Bergson, regards life as 
essentially a Heraclitean process of betxmiing, he denies that 
man has any fixed nature. Man is said to be always in the mak- 
ing, and Without any fixed constitution. Cassirer, in agreement 
with Dilthey’s phenomenological anthropology, arrives at a 
similar conclusion by the subjective route of symbolical or cul- 
tural idealism. As a^inst Ortega y Gasset’s ontological position, 
Cassirer argues that 

Since Kant’s Cntiyue of Pure Reaton we conceive the dualism of 
" Jean-Paul Sutie, VSxttUnUekim ta me Httmemsme (Parii, 1946), 
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being and becoming as a logical rather than a metaphysical dualism. . . . 
We do not regard substance and change as different realms of being but 
as categories — as conditions and presuppositions of our empirical knowl- 
edge, These categories are unnersal principles^ they are not confined 
to special objects of knowledge.”^ 

Thus, according to Cassirer, an ontological or “iubstantial” 
knowledge of man is impossible, since the latter would imply 
that man can have an immediate knowledge of himself as an 
entity or thing-m-itself apart from his symbolical representa- 
tions, Man, he argues, cannot know himself except through an 
analysis of his symbolic cultural expressions or objectifications, 
since all human knowledge, including self-knowledge, is or- 
ganized by the a pnon, symbolic categories of historical culture* 
Man is, therefoie, said to be an ^^anbml symhoheum^^^^ rather 
than an rationaW^ as he has been defined «;ince the 

time of Aristotle. As Cassirer goes out of his way to explain: 

The philosophy of sjmbolic forms starts from the presupposition 
that, if ^eie is any definition of the nature or ^^cssence*’ of man, this 
definition can only be understood as a funcaona! one, not a substantial 
one ^Ve cannot define man by any inherent principle which constitutes 
his metaphjsical essence — nor can we define him by any inborn faculty 
or instinct that may be ascertained by empirical observation. Man’s 
outstanding characteristic, his distinguishing mark, b not his meta- 
physical or physical nature — but his work. It is this work, it is the 
system of human activities, which defines and determines the circle 
of “humanity.” Language, myth, religion, art, science, history are the 
constituents, the various sectors of this circle. A “philosophy of man” 
would therefore be a philosophy which would give us insight mto the 
fundamental structure of each of these human activities, and which 
at the same time would enable us to understand them as an organic 
whole. Language, art, m}th, religion are no isolated, random crea- 
tions, Th^ are held together by a common bond. But this bond is 
not a vinculum subsUmtiaU, as it was conceived and described in 
scholastic thought, it is rather a vinculum funettonale. It is the basic 
function of speech, of myth, of art, of religion, that we must seek far 
behind their innumerable shapes and utterances, and that m the last 
analysis we must attempt to trace back to a common origin.”^ 

“JffAf., 17a 

“/W,S7f. 
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Thus Cassirer} m agreement with Comte, maintains that to 
"know thyselP' individually requires that one know humanity in 
terms of its historical, cultural achievements, and hence he ac- 
cepts Comte’s proposition that "humanity is not to be explained 
through man but man by humanity.”*' 

Cassirer, like Dilthey, would disagree with Comte’s positiv- 
ism only insofar as Comte applies the objective methods of 
natural saence to human studies, on the assumption that the 
latter were a kind of “social physics,” subject to empirical ob- 
servation and explanation in teims of universal, natural laws. 
In opposition to this naturalistic approach, the neo-Kantians 
would maintain that the human studies or cultural sciences re- 
quire a subjective approach which would yield understanding 
and concrete, idiographic insight into the human processes and 
symbols involved — a type of knowledge which no amount of 
external observation, causal explanation, or statistical correlation 
can possibly furnish. 

This point is significant in that it demonstrates how closely 
historical idealism and sociological positmsm approximate one 
another, and how much essential agreement there is in their con- 
clusions, notwithstanding their professed differences in method- 
ology. The basic reason for this agreement between historical 
Idealism and sodological positivism lies in their common anti- 
metaphysical perspective. In denying any ontological or sub- 
stantial knowledge of man or of human nature, the adherents of 
both these positions are led to alHrm that only a knowledge of 
“social facts” and historical, social achievements can provide a 
scientific knowledge of man. Thus both the positivists and the 
neo-Kantian idealists tend to reduce the category of nature to 
that of culture, thereby turning ontology and epistemology into 
"culturology” or cultural anthropology. 

A careful analyas of contemporary ethnology would suggest, 
that both sociological poativism and cultural idealism represent 
extreme positions.*' If one were to adopt a folartstk conception 
of culture and recognize that the idea of culture is unintelligible 

"Ibtd, (4 

“See D Sidney, “Humnn Nntuie and the Cultoral Ftocei^ {Arntnegn 
Anthrofohgia, 49, no. y, 1947, 375'99.) 
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apart from its reference to nature, then it would follow that 
human nature is logically and genetically prior to culture, since 
we must postulate human agents with determinate psvcho- 
biological powers and impulses capable of initiating the cultural 
process. In other words, the determinate nature 0/ man is mani- 
fested functionally through culture hut is not reducible to cul- 
ture. There is no necessity in fact or in logic for choosing between 
nature and history, Man does have a substantial nature which 
may be investigated by the methods of natural science as well as 
a cultural history which may be studied by the methods of the 
social sciences and humanities. By assuming uncritically that all 
human phenomena pertain to the domain of cultural history, one 
sets up a false dichotomy or division between human studies on 
the one hand, and natural science on the other — a dmsion which 
tends to widen the gulf between them and thus renders any 
effective cultural integration impossible of achievement. As 
Eduardo Nicol has recently put it. 

Our epoch reproduces, in the anthropological field, the situation of 
thought represented by Heraclitus and Parmenides m the cosmological 
field; we have to investigate vihat the being Uiho changes is. It is not 
enough to say that man changes, that man is histoncal; it is not sufficient 
to say that man u. We must explain how he is m change, we must 
explain what constitutes the internal law of his change and how the 
organic structure of his being operates m histoiy.** 

If there were nothing relatively permanent or fixed, if there 
were no human nature or essence, there could be no science of 
man but only a sequence of descriptions for each period of 
history. On the other hand, if human nature were completely 
unmodifiable, if man were incapable of determining for himself 
the direction or particular form of his development in time, 
there could be no culture or history. The cultural process re- 
quires es its indispensable condition a determinate human nature 
end environment which is subject to transformation in time by 
man himself, 

” See Eduardo Nioed, *^6 Uea of Maa,” in The Soeseil Setttscu m Mexieo, 
vol. 1, no I, (May 1947} da-d9. 
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Ems^ Casnrer and the Concept of Cultural Reality 

In agreement with the Kantian position, Cassirer also holds 
that human thought is no passive mirror of reality but rather a 
dynamic agent which creates a symbolical or intelligible world 
of its own. In his early work on Language and Myth Cassirer 
has formulated very clearly his basic indebtedness to the 
Kantian approach. He writes* 

Against this self-dissolution of the spirit there is only one remedy 
to accept m all seriousness what Kant calls his '^Copernican revolution.’^ 
Instead of measuring the content, meaning, and truth of intellectual 
forms by something extraneous which js supposed to he reproduced 
in them, we must find in these forms themselves the measure and 
criterion for their truth and intrinsic meaning Instead of taking them 
as mere copies of something else, we must see in each of these spiritual 
forms a spontaneous law of generation, an original way and tendency 
of expression which is more than a mere record of something initially 
given in fixed categories of real existence Prom this point of view, 
myth, art, language and science appear as symbols; not in the sense 
of mere figures which refer to some given reality by means of suggestion 
and allegorical renderings, but in Uie sense of forces each of which 
produces and posits a world of its own In these realms the spirit 
exhibits itself in that inwardly determined dialectic by virtue of which 
alone there m any reality, any organized and definite Being at all. 
Thus the speaal symbolic forms are not imitations, but organs of 
really, since it is solely by their agency that anything real becomes an 
object for intellectual apprehension, and as such is made visible to us. 
The question as to what reality is apart from these forms, and what 
are its independent attributes, becomes irrelevant here. For the mind, 
only that can be visible which has some definite form, but every form 
of existence has its source in some peculiar way of seeing, some intel- 
lectual formulation and intuition of meaning. Once language, myth, 
art and science are recognized as such ideational forms, the baste 
philosophical question is no longer that of their relation to an absolute 
reality which forms, so to speak, their solid and substantial substratum, the 
central problem now is that of their mutual limitation and supplementa- 
tion. Though they all function organically together m the construction 
of spiritual reality, yet each of these organs has its individual assignment.*^ 

^ Language and Myik^ tr, by S. K. Laager (New York and London, 1946) Sf. 
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Thus Cassirer’s Kantian thesis is that symbolic forms are not 
mere imitations but organs of leality and that there are a 
limited number of ‘^archetypal” cultural phenomena which con- 
stitute the main categories of cultural reality. For man, all 
reality is ultimately cultural reality or symbolical reality which 
the human mind itself has created in the course of historical 
development, since that is the only kind of reality which it is 
possible for the human mind to apprehend and evaluate. 

This symbolical world of objective meanings constitutes, as it 
were, “a new dimension of reality”*’ available only to man. Man 
literally lives m a “symbolical universe” of his own creation 
and imagination. As Cassirer puts it in his Essay on Man: 

Man cannot escape fiom his own achievement He cannot but adopt 
the conditions of his own life. No longer in a merel) phjfSical unnerse, 
man lives in a symbolic universe. Language, myth, art and religion 
are parts of this universe The> are the varied threads which weave the 
symbolic net, the tangled web of human experience. All human progress 
in thought and experience refines upon and strengthens this net No 
longer can man confront reality immediately, he cannot see, as it 
were, face to face. Phywal reality seems to recede in proportion as 
man’s symbolic activity advances. Instead of dealing with the things 
themselves man is m a sense constantly conversmg with himself. He 
has so enveloped himself in linguistic forms, in artistic images, in 
mythical symbols or religious rites that he cannot see or know anything 
eiDcept by the interposition of this artificial medium. His situation is the 
same m the theoretical as m the practical ^ere Even here man docs 
not live in a world of hard facts, or according to his immediate needs 
and deares. He lives rather m the midst of imagmaiy emooons, m hopes 
and fears, in illusions and disillusions, in hb fantasies and dreams.** 

Thus, according to Cassirer, the various cultural disciplines 
are, as it were, the language of the spirit, the diverse inodes of 
symbolical expression created by man in the process of inter- 
preting his life-experiences. One cannot go behind these sym- 
bolical expressions to intuit nature or things-in-themselves di- 
rectly, since experience is formally constituted by symbols which 
determine all our human perspectives. For Cassirer, it would 

■ «*!<., » 5 . 
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appear, the symbol takes the place of Kant’s forms of intuition 
and categories of the understanding. The symbol is thought to 
constitute the ultimate element of all human culture. 

Again it is interesting to note that the sociological positmsts 
have come to a similar conclusion by a different route. In his 
Ctdtural Reality Plorian Znaniecki argues that 

For a general view of the world the fundamental points are that the 
concrete empirical world 1$ a world in evolution in which nothing 
absolutely pcimanent can be found, and that as a world in evolution 
it is first of all a world of culture, not of nature, a historical, not a 
physical reality. Idealism and naturalism both deal, not with the concrete 
empirical world, but with abstractly isolated aspects of it." 

From this it appears that Znaniecki’s positivistic, historical 
cultural reality is identical with that of the neo-Kantian ideal- 
ists, although he himself thought that he was steering a middle 
course between naturalism and idealism (of the Hegelian 
variety). Once more it may be seen how sociological positivism 
and historical idealism come to the same conclusion and posit a 
cultural reality as over against a metaphysical or ontological 
reality which is pre-cultural. 


9 

Cassirer*s Critique of Kant 

As pointed out in our discussion of Dilthey (Section 5 above), 
the neo-Kantians of the nineteenth century felt that the Kantian 
approach had to be modified so as to take into consideration the 
facts of cultural evolution. Cassirer likewise shares this view, 
and, in common with Dilthey, takes objection to Kant’s exces- 
sive intellectualism and lack of historical perspective. In agree- 
ment with Comte, Durkheim and L6vy-Bruhl he maintains that 
primittve thought is pre-scientihe and does not conform to our 
logical standards, but that it is nonetheless intelligihle and 
orderly. Kant tended to assume that only the categories of 
modern science provided the necessary logical ground for order 

*Florian Znaniedd, Cvtturd Rtahiy (Chicago, 1919), at. Znaniecki’t fonno> 
lation of thfi «pistemological theory of cultural reality actually antedatei that of 
Caaurer« and ao there can be no question of his bdebt^noM to the latter 
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and objectivityi whereas the facts of ethnology demonstrate 
the possibility of types of order and logic which arc pre-scicntific 
or non-sdentific. Thus Cassirer comments: 

In our modern epistemnlog}^ both in the empiristic and rationalistic 
schools^ we often meet with the conception that the first data of human 
expenence are in an entirely chaotic state Even Kant seems in the 
first chapters of the Critique of Pure Reason, to start from this pre- 
supposition Experience, he says, is no doubt the first product of our 
understanding. But it is not a simple fact, it is a compound of two 
opposite factors, of matter and form. The material factor is given m our 
sense perceptions, the formal factor is represented by our scientific 
concepts. T^esc concepts, the concepts of pure undersunding, give to 
the phenomena their ^nthetic unity. What we call the unity of an 
object cannot be anything but the formil unity of our consciousness m 
the synthesis of the manifold in our representations Then and then only 
wc say that we know an object if we have produced synthetic unity 
in the manifold of intuition. For Kant, therefore, the whole question 
of the objectivj^ of human knowledge is indissolubly connected with 
the fact of science. His Transcendental Aesthetics is concerned with the 
problem of pure mathematics, his Transcendental Analytic attempts 
to explain the fact of a mathematical science of nature. 

But a philosophy of human culture has to track down the problem 
to a more remote source. Man lived in an objective world long before 
he lived m a scientific world Even before he had found his approach 
to science, his expenence was not a mere amorphous mass of sense expres- 
sions. It was an organized and articulated experience. It possessed a defi- 
nite structure. But the concepts that give to diis world its ^nthebc uni^ 
are not of the game type nor are they on the same level as our scientific 
concepts. They are mythical or Imguiscic concepts.*^ 

In brief) logical or scientific thought, which Kant assumed 
to be a native endowment of the human understanding is rather 
an historical achievement of man. 

Thus Cassirer would transform the Kantian Critique of Pure 
Reason into a “Critique of Culture/^ His monumental Phi- 
losofhie der syfnbolischen Formen is an attempt to demonstrate 
that the whole of human culture may be imderstood as an his- 
torical expres^on of the human spirit and that the diverse cul- 

^ EM*, tOft 
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tural disciplines are functionally integrated and are all alike to 
be interpreted as symbolic creations of humanity. In the intro- 
duction to the aforementioned work, Cassirer states his thesis 
and main objective clearly: 

With this the critique of reason becomes the critique of culture. It 
tries to understand and to demonstrate how all the content of culture — 
in so far as it is more than merely singular content, in so far as it is 
grounded m a universal formal prmciple — ^presumes an original act 
of spirit (Geist). It is in this that the basic tenet of idealism finds its 
specific and complete validation.*' 

In sum, Cassirer’s critique of culture has for its main objec- 
tive “a phenomenology of human culture,”** and prowdes a 
logical analysis of basic cultural disciplines in their historical and 
systematic development. He takes cultural reality as given in 
human experience and seeks to analyze its basic forms and the 
functional interrelations of these forms with one another. Cas- 
sirer’s anthropological study, bke that projected by Dilthey, is 
a “spiritual anthropology” and is concerned with the phe- 
nomenological analysis of cultural symbols taken as free expres- 
sions or objectifications of the human spirit. Whereas in Kant 
we have an epistemological dualism of form versus content, Cas- 
sirer’s cultut^ symbols are said to be concrete forms utilizing 
sense material in diverse ways.** The symbol is thought of as an 
“organ of thought” which permits of no separation of the sym- 
bol and Its object. Symbols are regarded not merely as mental 
constructs but as dynamic functions or energies for the forming 
of reality and for the “synthesis of the ego and its world.” In 
sum, Cassirer stresses the autonomous creativity of the spirit 
(SehSpfung des Geistes) and envisages life or spirit as a “func- 
tion and energy of construction” which manifests a “unity of 
being amidst diversity of expression.” 

It may be questioned, however, whether Cassirer has really 
overcome Kant’s epistemologicai dualism. So far as one can 
gather, he has replaced the Kantian dualism of form and con- 

* fhtUsofh* JUr tymhttlisehat Fwvun, vol. I 

, 5« Cmiiict^i ptwnomenology of cultnro may be ooatmtad with the 
ontology of culture of the pre>Kantian philotopbical tiadition. 

* PkilonfiM itr tymbdue/un Fonun, vol 1, Introduction. 
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tent by the duality of function and content, but function as he 
conceives it appears to be equally formal. Thus, as we have 
noted, he speaks of the "function” which Stoicism had to fulfil 
in seventeenth and eighteenth century thought, as if the func- 
tion of an idea were something distinct from its content. Simi- 
larly he speaks of the "functional bond” which binds together 
the various cultural disciplines irrespective of their "substance” 
or content. In like manner, he refers to "the true unity of Ian- 
gauge” as being a "functional one” rather than a "substantial 
one.”*' In all these instances, function and substance, end and 
means, are divorced as if one were quite intelligible apart from 
the other. In effect, function as so interpreted becomes com- 
pletely formalized, since one and the same function may be 
performed by the most diverse cultural means or expressions. 
Thus, although Cassirer wishes to assure us that there is no 
separation of the symbol and its object, his actual procedure in 
separating function from substance or content demonstrates the 
exact contrary. 

In general, it may be said that Cassirer, like the neo-Kantian 
axiologists referred to earlier (m conclusion of Section 4 above), 
reduces the sphere of nature to that of culture, but for a differ- 
ent reason. Whereas the neo-Kantian axiologists attempted to 
subordinate theoretical reason to practical reason and proceeded 
to endow practical reason with special value categories, the neo- 
Kantian culturologists, as they may be called, regarded both 
theoretical and practical reason as different modes of a common 
historical, cultural reason.*** In seeking to overcome the duality 
of Kant’s Critiques by positing a unity either of the practical, 
axiological reason, or of historical cultural reason, the neo- 
Kantians tended to reduce, as Kant himself would never permit, 
the sphere of nature and natural sdence to that of culture and 
free, historical expression. 

•BM, tio. 

** In hU monograph Zur LQgtk Dtr Kulfurmiuniekafiea (G&teborg, 1941) 
Cutirar explicitly differentiates between his tbeor} ot symbolic forms or K^tur- 
btgrtfg and the Wfrtbegnft of Ricfceit Cnltnre concepts ate said to have a 
logical itnictvie whidi differentiates them from historical as well as from vnliie 
concepts (7s). 
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Cassirei on Symbolism^ t^npiogey and Cultural Thought 

Since the symbol) according to Cassirer, is to be regarded as 
the ultimate element or source of human culture, we must 
consider carefully his concept of symbolism and its relation to 
language in particular and to cultural thought m general. 

First of all, it is to be noted that Cassirer distinguishes be- 
tween signs or signals and symbols. A sign or signal is a sense- 
reference to some physical object or event. A symbol is an ex- 
pression which refers to an intuited, universal meaning. That 
is to say, the meaning of a symbol is intrinsic to it and is not to 
be understood by reference to some object other than itself. Signs 
or signals have a practical value for behavior and may be per- 
ceived by all animals i but symbols have a theoretical function 
which only humans are capable of experiencing. Thus Cassirer 
writes* 

Symbols— in the propei sense of this term — cannot be reduced to 
mere agoals. Signals and symbols belong to different universes of dis- 
course: a signal is a part of the physical world of being, a symbol is a 
part of the human world of meaning. Signals are "operators,” symbols 
are "designaton.” Signals, even when understood and used as such, 
have nevertheless a sort of physical or substanual being, ^mbols have 
only a functional value. ... In short, we may say that die animal 
possesses a practical imagination and intelligence whereas man alone 
has developed a new form: a syntboKe imagimtum and tauUigenee ** 

Cassirer’s idealistic tiieory of symbolism may be contrasted 
with the behatnorisric, naturalistic theory of symbolic meaning 
held by contemporary linguists and anthiopologists, such as, 
Leonard Bloomfield,” Edward Sapir," and Charles Morris.” 
Thus Morris, whom Cassirer apparently had in mind, states 
that 

A ^fflbol is a sign produced by its interpreter which acts as a substitute 
for some other agn with whidi it is qmonymout; all signs not symbob 

•SU, 3«i 

Bloomfield, Lmputgtt (New York, 1933) 

"Edward Sapir, Lmgmgt, (New York, 1939)1 alio article “Language* In 
Snerdoftita of Social Setanets, vcd. 9 

"Charlei Monii, Sigm, hanguaga and Bahamor, (Maw York, 1946), 
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are signals. . . . Signals and symbols are alike signs in that they are 
preparatory stimuli controlling behavior with respect to other behavior; 
the symbol is a sign producible 1^ the organism itself and a substitute 
for some other sign, but this difference, while distinguishing sign and 
sjmbol, is not regarded as a fundamental difference in their natuie as 
signsJ** 

Morris explicitly contrasts his behavioristic position with that 
of the “mentalists” for whom symbols refer to concepts and not 
to objects or behavior. 

As against this type of behavioiistic, naturalistic theory, Cas- 
sirer argues that the symbolic function marks a new stage of 
mental development, which cannot be explained in terms of 
“emotionally denuded” animal cries or as a by-product of be- 
havior. The difference, be claims, 

between froposuioMl language and emotional language is the real 
landmark between the human and animal world. All the theories and 
observations concerning animal behavior are wide of the mark if they 
fail to recognize this fundamental difference In all the literature of the 
subject there does not seem to be a single conclusive proof of the fact 
that an animal ever made the decisive step from subjective to objective, 
from affective to propositional language.** 

According to Cassirer, therefore, man may be defined as the 
symbolizing or symbol-making animal. It is this symbolic func- 
tion which has enabled man to create language and culture and 
has opened up for him “a new dimenrion of reality” not access- 
ible to the animal species. The symbolic function of language is 
said to be an ”Urphanomm** which is not to be explained 
causally or genetically through some antecedent order of psycho- 
biological phenomena. Thb in turn presupposes a theory of 
evolution by “mutation” or emergence of new kinds, which 
may be contrasted with the Darwinian theory of gradual evolu- 
tion through chance variations.” 

Cassirer illustrates his point by reference to the development 
of the child; 

*Ue 49 . 

^ a Zitr togtk iir K^Utumutensehaftm^ eqiedall^ part 4 on ^ortaprobUm 
nod Kamlprobleniy** loS-ita 
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With the first understanding of the symbolism of speech a real revo- 
lution takes place in the life of the child. From this point on his whole 
personal and intellectual hfe assumes an entirely new shape. Roughly 
speaking, this change may be descnbed by saying that the child passes 
from a more subjective to an objective state, from a merely emotional 
attitude to a theoretical attitude. . . . The child himself has a clear 
sense of the significance of the new instrument for his mental develop- 
ment He is not satisfied with being taught in a purely receptive manner 
but takes an actwe share in the process of speech which is at the same 
time a process of progressive objectification. — By learning to name things 
a child does not simply add a list of artificial signs to his previous knowl- 
edge of ready-made em|Mncal objects. He learns rather to form the 
concepts of these objects, to come to terms with the objective world . . . 
To the adult the objective world already has a definite shape as a icsult 
of speech activity, which has in a sense molded all our other activities. 
Our perceptions, intuitions, and concepts have coalesced with the terms 
and speech forms of our mother tongue. Great efforts are required to 
release the bond between words and things.^* 

The understanding and utlization of genuine, human speech 
are achieved when the child first acquires insight into the fact 
that words symbolize universal concepts or meanings. This is a 
revolutionary, momentous step which enables him for the first 
time to join the human speech community and to form a clear 
understanding of the objective, common cultural world in which 
he lives. In this sense, language is basic to all other forms of 
cultural activity, since the words of language mold the way in 
which one experiences and reacts to the objective world. In the 
last analysis, it is the theoretical function of linguistic symbols, 
the fiict that they are instruments which refer to universal con- 
cepts, which makes posable their practical utilization in social 
communication as well as in individual thought. 

It should be noted, however, that although linguistic symbols 
underlie all other cultural activities, they are in turn affected by 
the particular, cultural configuration in which they are utilizetL 
As Franz Boas has put it: 

We should rather say that language is a reflection of the state of 
culture and follows in its development the demands of culture. In an- 
other way, however, language exerts an influence upon culture. Words 
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and fdirases are ^mbols of cultural attitudes and base the same kind 
of emotional appeal that is characteristic of other symbols. The name of 
a rite> of a dei^, an honorific title, a term gning a sucanct expression 
to political or church organization, may have the power to raise the 
passions of a people without much reference to the changing contents of 
the term.” 

Cassirer was keenly aware of the “social task” of language 
and its relativity to spedlic cultural conditions/* All languages, 
whether of primitive sodeties or of civilized ones, are said to be 
in congruity with the conditions of their cultures. 

Finally, it should be noted, that the category of symbol as 
employed by Cassirer has a subjective as well as objective refer- 
ence. Thus words arc said to be symbols in the sense that they 
refer to universal, objective meanings which the intellect and 
imagination intuit immediately. This “semantic function” of 
words makes phenomenological analysis possible, since the ideas 
or meamngs referred to have a subsistence which is independent 
of the mind which conceives them. It is because of this capaaty 
for symbolic intuition that man may be said to be a s>'mbol- 
maldng or symbolkeing animal. On the other hand, ^mbols 
have a subjective function in the sense that they arc expressions 
of human life or spirit, and of basic p^chological motivations. 
Every cultural form is said to be a symbolic form in virtue of the 
fact that it is an “organ of thought” or an objectification of the 
spirit. Cultural symbols as objective manifestations of thought 
constitute a “symbolic universe” and man is described as “con- 
stantly conversing with himself.” In this sense man is said to be 
an sytnholkum^* or a symbolized animal, since man 

does not know himself (Erectly hvA only through the cultural 
symbols which humanity has created historically. 

Theoretically, however, it is quite possible to maintmn the 
semantic thesis that man is a symbol-making or symbolizing 
animal anthout adhering also to the idealistic ^ew that man is 
essentially a symbolized or symbolical animal. The former, 
semantic point is quite compatible also with a realistic episte- 
mology and a dualistic metaphy^cs which allows for the reality 

" Fnm Bob^ In Gtnmi Afithvfohgf, edited by htnuell (New YoAi 19}!), 
eb. iv, 
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of minds as well as physical substances, whereas the latter thesis 
presupposes an idealistic epistemology which denies ontological 
knowledge. Cassirer himself utilizes both conceptions of the 
symbol, passing from the idealistic to the realistic view without 
exphatly recognizing the change in philosophical perspective 
The disparity between the subjective and objective functions 
of symbolic forms may be illustrated by reference to the diverse 
conceptions of man to which they lead. If the symbol is defined 
objectively, then man may be said to have a nature as well as a 
culture, since symbols refer to a reality other than themselves. 
If, however, the symbol is defined subjectively, then all reality 
is culturally defined and man has no nature but only cultural 
functions. 


ZI 

Cassirer on the Evolution of Cultural Symbolism 

One of the basic tasks which Cassirer set himself in his Phi- 
losophy of Symbolic Forms was to trace the evolution of cul- 
tural symbolism from primitive to modern times, with a view to 
indicating the critical stages of development. He was, moreover, 
concerned to demonstrate the ''unity of function” of each 
archetypal form of symbolism by showing how it originated in, 
or was motivated by, some psychological impulse which sought 
creative expression through a given mode of symbolism. 

The act of symbolization is the initial presupposition of his 
philosophy of culture. In the beginning was the symbol. But 
originally the basic archetypal forms of symbolism were not 
clearly difFerentiated. From the start there were the elements 
of language, myth, and art which arose as expressions of sensa- 
tion, thought, feeling, and intuitionj but primitive man was 
not consaous of his symbolic acts as having discrete functions 
and objects. As Cassirer puts it in his Language and Myth: 

Myth, language and art begin as a concrete, undivided uni^, which 
IS only gradually resolved into a triad of independent modes of spiritual 
creativity. Consequently, the same mythic animation and hypostatization 
which B bestowed upqp the words of human speech is orginally accorded 
to images, to every kind of artistic representation. Especially in the 
magical realm, word magic 1$ everywhere acrompamod by picture magic. 
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llie image, too, adiieves its purely representative, specifirally “aesthetic” 
function only as the magic circle with which mythical consciousness 
surrounds it 1 $ brolcen, and it is recognized not as a in}thico-ni3gic form, 
but as a particular sort of jormulation , , , Language and m^th stand 
in an original and indissoluble correlation with one another, from which 
they both emerge but gradually as independent elements. They are 
two diverse shoots from the same parent stem, the same impulse of 
^mibolic formulation, springing from the same basic mental activity, 
a concentration and heightening of simple sensory experience. In the 
vocables of speech and in primitive mythic £guration^ the same inner 
process finds its consummation; they are both resolutions of an inner 
tension, the representation of subjective impulses and excitations in 
definite objects, forms and figures.” 

As Cassirer interprets it, language and myth are originally 
so closely interconnected because genetically “Both are based on 
a very general and very early «periencc of mankind, an experi- 
ence of a social rather than of a physical nature.”'"’ Just as the 
child soon learns that words have *‘magic” powers in securing 
attention from its mother or nurse, so primitive man is said to 
transfer this first elementary experience to the totality of nature, 
since for the latter “Nature itself is nothing but a great society 
— ^the society of life.”** Thus for the primitive mind “the sodal 
power of the word, expenenced in innumerable cases, becomes 
a natural and even supernatural force.” In brief, myth arises 
originally as a magical interpretation of the power of words. 
Similarly image or picture magic gives rise to mythical belief. 
As against Max Miilleris theory that myth anscs as a disease of 
language and owing to die metaphorical use of words, Cassirer’s 
point is that myth arises as a result of the normal functioning of 
language in early childhood and in the early experience of 
mankind.** 

A crisis in the intellectual and moral life of mankind arose 
when primitive man first discovered that nature did not under- 
stand his language. From then on, “The magic function of the 
wotd was eclipsed and replaced by its semantic function.”** Man 

”£^.,98, St. 
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discovered that words have a purely logical, symbolic function in 
the communication of meanings and ideas. 

According to Cassirer, therefore, there is an evolutionary 
process of development from the mythical to the logical func- 
tion of linguistic symbols. This development is produced in j 
human expenence by the functioning or exerase of language | 
alone. Linguistic symbols must not be regarded merely as repre- | 
seating or referring to objective reality other than themselves; ! 
linguistic symbols create or determine the order of reality ! 
which the human mind lecognizes and to which it adjusts itself 1 
accordingly. Myth, logic, metaphysics, and science are the result ' 
or product of linguistic symbolization at difFerent stages of its ! 
development. As Cassirer puts it in his Language and Myth: 

I Here one can trace directly how humanity really attains its insight 
into objective reality only through the medium of its own acnvi^ and 
the progressive differentiation of that activi^, before man thinks m 
terms of logical concepts, he holds his expenences by means of clear, 
sepa rate, mythical i mages. And here too, the development of language 
I appean to be the counterpart of the development which mythical intuition 
I and thought undergo, for one cannot grasp the true nature and function 
! of linguistic concepts tf one legards them as copies, as representations 
I of a definite world of facts, whose components are given to the mind 
la^ imtto in stark and separate outlines. Agam, the limits of things must 
jiirst be posited, the outlines drawn, by the agency of language, and 
>diis IS accomplished as man’s activity becomes internally organized, and 

P his conception of Being acquires a correspondingly clear and definite 
ttern.** 

For Cassirer, it would appear, linguistic symbolism is primary 
to all other forms of cultural expression. In this sense his phi- 
losophy of culture may be said to depend upon his philosophy of 
language — a feet which explains the tremendous importance 
attached to the philosophy of language by other neo-Kantian 
philosophers, such as W. M. Urban,*' who have been influenced 
by Casnrei^s work. 

In the last analysis, it would appear, Cassirer reduces 
ontology and epistemology to psychology and linguistics. We 

* W. M. UdNUt, Mtd KmlUy, (New York, 1939). 
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have seen how myth is said to have originated from the normal 
functioning of language in the psyxhological history of the 
childhood of humanity and how gradually man discovered the 
logical or semantic function of words as a result of his frustrat- 
ing experience with unintelligent, dumb nature. From this it 
follows that the very notion of an objective reality was a logical 
inference from man’s practical, psychological experience — an 
argument which is reminiscent of the psychoanalytical treat- 
ment of metaphysics. 

It may be questioned, however, whether Cassirer’s psycho- 
logical interpretation of myth and magic is nut itself mythical. 
In the first place, Cassirer, in common with nineteenth century 
evolutionary psychologists, assumes a parallelism between the 
experiences of the child and the mental evolution of mankind — 
a position which modern psychologists and ethnologists have 
rejected. Secondly, modern psychology provides no evidence 
that the child originally attaches a mythical or magical signifi- 
cance to words. It 18 true that the child does assume na'ively at 
first that all things are equally animate and that he can com- 
municate with them as with human beings. This, however, 
implies a naive type of animism, a kind of "natural,” mythical 
metaphysics which children everywhere tend impliatly to 
adopt. It may be argued, therefore, that the ontological belief 
of the child determines his use of language on a scale which 
the rational adult finds amusing. It is not his social experience 
with words which determines his mythical perspective upon his 
environment, but rather, it is his animistic perspective which 
determines his attempt to communicate with all things Gradu- 
ally, as his efforts at communication prove unsuccessful, the 
child learns to distinguish between animate and inanimate 
objects and to restrict his verbal communications to the former. 
Even then, the process is a slow one, since he has also to learn 
that not all animals speak his type of language and that even 
among humans not all speak his vocabulary. The notion that 
words themselves have magical supernatural powers is a rather 
complex and reladvely sophisticate belief, which the child may 
acquire from folklore, but is one which he does not arrive at 
simply as a result of his own common expenence. In other 
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terms, the mythology and magic of words are special instances 
of cosmic mythology and magic, and the foimcr cannot there- 
fore serve as a general explanation of the latter. In the last 
analysis, Cassirer assumes that the will to power through words 
of the child as well as of early man leads them both to believe 
in a methaphysics of the solidarity of life — an idealistic, volun- 
taristic, anthropocentric assumption which does not take into 
consideration the empirical data of experience and the impact of 
man’s cosmic environment upon human intelligence. 

It seems no exaggeration to say that Cassirer’s approach to 
the problem of the evolution of cultural symbolism is essen- 
tially anthropocentric. Symbols are formed in response to 
psychological tensions and motivations, and hence symbolic 
meanings are said to have a practical bearing upon the satisike- 
tion of human psychobiological interests. As Cassirer puts it in 
Language and Myth: 

Whatever appears important for our wishing and willing, our hope 
and anxiety, for acting and doing* that and that only receives the 
stamp of verbal “meaning.” . . For only what h related somehow 

to the focus point of willing and doing, only what proves to be essential 
to the whole scheme of life and activity, is selected from the uniform 
flux of sense impressions, and is “noticed” in the midst of them — ^that 
B to say, receives a special linguistic accent, a name. . . . Only qrmbolic 
expression can yield the possibility of prospect and retrospect, because 
it IS only by ^’mbols that distinctions are not merely made, but fixed 
in consciousness. What the mind has once created, what has been culled 
from the total sphere of consciousness, does not fade away again when 
the spoken woid has set its seal upon it and given it definite form. . . . 
Here, too, the recognition of function precedes that of Being. The 
aspects of Being are distinguished and co-ordinated according to a 
measure supplied by action — hence they are guided, not by any "objec- 
tive” similarity among things, but by their appearance through the 
medium^ of practice, which relates them with a purposive nexus. This 
teleological character of verbal concepts may be readily supported and 
clarified ly means of examples from the history of language." 

C^irer’s anthropocentric, pragmatic interpretation of the 
origin of symbolic, verbal meanings is reminiscent of Bergson’s 
evolutionary approach to intellectual concepts. But in his 

j7ff. 
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emphasis upon the priinaqr of symbolic function over form of 
being, Cassirer, it would appear, deserves the credit for having 
first formulated systematically a functionalistic theory of culture 
which also comprises the data of ethnology. In the history of 
modern ethnology, Bronislaw Malinowski is usually credited 
with having first formulated such an approach, and the latter 
has written as if the functionalistic theory of culture were his 
speaal achievement.*’ Of course, Malinowski, as a field anthro- 
pologist, gathered his own data, especially among the Trobriand 
Islanders, and has undoubtedly provided the stimulus in 
modern ethnology for a holistic, dynamic approach to cultural 
phenomena.** Furthermore, the functionalism of Cassirer is 
historical and symbolic, whereas that of Malinowski is biological 
and sociological. It is all the more significant, therefore, that 
the philosophical anthropologist and the empirical ethnologist 
whose methods appear to differ so widely should converge 
upon a similar functionalistic conclusion. Cassirer himself, dur- 
ing his appointment at Yale University, had ample opportunity 
to make the personal acquaintance of Malinowski, and he soon 
recognized the affinity between their cultural approaches, as 
the many references and quotadons in his Essay on Man and 
Myth of the State demonstrate. One may even affirm that 
Ca^irer tended to underestimate their respective differences, 
espedally as regards the problem of myth and the evolution 
of cultural mentality, thereby undermining the consistency of 
his own position. (See Section 14 infra.) 

This brings us back once more to the distinction between the 
subjective and objective functions of symbols which we discussed 
earlier. We have noted that for Cassirer a symbol is an expres- 
sion which refers to an intuited, universal meaning. Signs or 
signals may be discerned by all animals, but symbols have a 

"Bronislaw Maliaowdu, A ScUnttfie Thtpry 0/ tmd Other Etsayt^ 

(Chapel HiU, N C , i^) Ci R H Lowie, The Hw/ory of Bthnolostcel Theory, 
(New York, i957)> eh, xiii» ^Tonctionalism^ Pote and Tempered ” Sec alio 
PreUem oi Meaning in Primitive Longnagei^* in Ogden and Richards, The Meen^ 
tng of Mumng (first edition, Londooi 19x3) where Malinowd^t interpreu the 
significance of meaning in primitive thought and language m tenns olmoot 
identical with those of Cassher, 

** Malinowskii Argoneutt of the WeUem Factfie, (London, k 901)1 Coraif 
Cmrdent and th^ Magic, (New York, 1933). 
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theoretical function whidi only human beings are capable of 
experiencing. In virtue of his intuition of the objective reference 
of linguistic symbols, man forms the notion of a common, ob- 
jective world and is able to communicate with others who share 
a common cultural perspective. It is the theorettcal function of 
symbols which makes possible their practical utilization in 
human society. On the other hand, linguistic symbols are said 
to have an essentially subjective, teleological reference and 
to reflect, not the objective character of things, but our sub- 
jective, practical interests and impulses. Reality as constituted 
by human symbols is a human creation or invention and serves 
the interests of human action or practice. Human symbols are 
not primarily a guide to an undeistanding of nature, but a re- 
flection of human psycho-biological impulses and interests. As 
stated in these extreme forms, the two concepts of the nature of 
symbolic forms and meanings appear antithetical. Logically, it 
is quite possible to maintain a mentalistic theory of symbolism 
which would take into consideration the diversity of cultural 
interests and classiiications. But Cassirer uses the evidence of 
the relativity of cultuial conceptualization as an argument for 
his subjective, idealistic theory of cultural symbolism. That is to 
say, he employs a mentalistic theory of symbolism to demon- 
strate the concept of objective reality, and a behavioristic, prag- 
matic, anthropocentric theory of symbolism to demonstrate the 
idealistic, subjective reference of symbols. 

11 

Cassirer on she XJmtary Psycholoffctd^ FuneShtts of 
Symbolic Forms 

In commenting adversely upon nineteenth century linguistics 
Cassirer writes: ^rThe nineteenth century was not only a his- 
torical but also a psycholo^cal century. It was, therefore, quite 
natural to assume, it even appeared self-evident, that the princi- 
ples of linguistic theory were to be sought in the field of psy- 
chology. These were the two cornerstones of linguistic stud- 
ies.”** 


119 
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Cassirer’s own philosophy of langviage and culture provides 
ample demonstration of the fact that he himself participated in 
this historical-psychological approach, notwithstanding his pro- 
fessed criticism of it and his attempt to distinguish genetic 
from systematic, functional problems.*" We have seen that his 
interpretation of the relation of language and myth depended 
upon uncritical, psychological assumptions as to the mythical 
function of words. We have found, furthermore, that he pre^ 
supposes a functionalistic, voluntaristic psychology m interpret- 
ing the origin of linguistic symbols and classifications. 

In general, it appears, Cassirer maintained that each arche- 
typal form of symbolism manifested a unity of function in the 
subjective sense, that it i^as an expression of a particular psy- 
chological faculty or activity. Thus in his Myth of the State he 
remarks: 

The subjects of myth and the ritual acts are of an infinite variety; 
they are incalculable and unfathomable But the motives of mythical 
thought and mythical imagination are in a sense .-ilways the same In 
all human activities and m all forms of human culture we find a “unity 
in the manifold.” Art gives us a vni^ of mtuition; science gives us a 
unity of thought; religion and myth g^ve us a unity of feeling. Ait qiens 
up to us the universe of “living forms;” science shows us a univene 
of laws and principles, religion and myth begin with the awareness of 
the imiversab^ and fundamental idenb^ of life.*’ 

Here we are presented with a tripartite division of psycho- 
logical functions or motivations which neatly correlates intui- 
tion, thought, and feeling with art, science, and religion re- 
spectively. Each psychological function expresses itself through 
diJferent symbolic forms; but the underlying principle of unity 
amidst the diversity of objects symbolized in any one cultural 
discipline is its psychological motivation m the human ego. 
In this manner, C^rer correlates the subjective functions of 
the ego with the given objective, cultural categories or types of 
symbols, thereby linldng together man and his symbolic world. 

Parallel to the cultural evolution of mankind there is a corre- 
sponding psychological evolution. Primitive man, we have seen, 

"/W., iis. 
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is said to be motivated primarily by feelings, by emotion and 
desire, and his psychological motivation is reflected m myth 
and ritual. Only gradually, as the linguistic process develops 
in the course of experience, man acquires the faculty of thinking 
logically and rationally by distinguishing between the semantic 
function of words and the objective reality of objects. Similarly, 
art develops as an independent expression of intuition and 
imagination and severs its original connection with magic and 
myth. In each of the several cultural disciplines there is a 
gradual process of development from irrational and subjective 
to rational and objective modes of expression. In this sense the 
history of human culture is the record of man’s progressive 
efforts at self-expression and self-liberation, since all culture is 
a manifestation of human freedom and creativity. 

Cassirer’s psychological approach to cultural symbolism in 
general is especially significant in view of his assertion that man 
is to be defined through humanity and not through a given 
psychological or metaphysical nature.** Again, in practice, it 
would appear, Cassirer does not follow his professed historical 
and phenomenological procedure exclusively but proceeds 
rather to explain the cultural achievements of humanity through 
man’s psychological nature. Instead of choosing between hu- 
manity and man, he finds it more practicable to utilize both 
concepts, thereby impljdng that culture has a unity of function 
because man has a nature as well as history. 

In terms of contemporary ethnological theory, the issue in- 
volved is whether culture is to be understood as essentially a 
“superorganic” phenomenon or whether it is to be conceived 
organically as a vital expression of the human organism whose 
in<Uridual and sodal needs it satisfies.'* As a superorganic 
dimension of reality all cultural symbols are conceived through 
one another and require no further reference to the psychologi- 
cal nature of man. As an organic phenomenon culture cannot be 
understood apart from the psycho-biologjcal nature of man. The 

** Cf . Section 7 aliove. 

* Cf. D. Btilney, "The Concept of Culture nnd Some Cultural Fallacieat” nnd 
“Human Nature and the Cultur^ Proceii." 
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supcrorgamc theory of culture requires that man be conceived 
through humanity, the organic theory requires that humanity 
be conceived through man. Cassirer, it seems, professes the 
superorganic theory of Comte but in practice also leans heavily 
on the organic, functionalistic theory, especially in dealing with 
the origin and function of myth. 

13 

Cassirer and the Problem of the Unitary Function of Myth 

Cassirer objects to the procedure of those folklorists, phi- 
lologists, and psychoanalysts who attempt to asenbe a unity of 
object to myth, and posits instead a unity of psychological 
function. He assumes that the motive of myth-making is alwa3^ 
the same and that feeling or emotion is the common functional 
bond, the unity in the manifold. '‘Biologically speaking,’* he 
claims, "feeling is a much more general &ct and belongs to an 
earher and more elementary stratum than all the cognitive 
states of mind.”** He is opposed, therefore, to those who, like 
Tylor and Frazer, attempted to mtellectualize myths and to 
interpret them as modes of logical thought and belief. Myths, 
he maintains, are primarily emotional in origin and their practi- 
cal sodal function is to promote a unity or harmony of feeling 
between individuals as well as a sense of harmony with the 
whole of nature and life. In agreement with Malinowski,** he 
holds that the function of myth is not the theoretical or intel- 
lectual one of explanation, but rather the practical one of pro- 
moting a consciousness of the solidarity of all life, especially 
in times of crisis, through a rationalization of the sodal rites 
which preceded them. 

This basic assumption of Cassirer as to the unity of psycho- 
logical motivation and sodological function (the subjective and 
objective aspects of function) is one that leading contemporary 
ethnologists do not accept, dnee they are more inclined towards 
a pluralistic theory of explanation of the function as well as of 
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the object of myth. Franz Boas, for example, writes: 

The fact that we designate certain tales as myths, that we group 
certain actnities together as rituals, or that we consider certain forms 
of industrial products from an esthetic pomt of view, does not prove 
that these phenomena, wherever they occur, have the same history or 
spring from the same mental activities On the contrary, it is quite 
obvious that the selection of the material assembled for the purpose 
of comparison is wholly determined by the subjective point of view 
according to which we arrange diverse mental phenomena. . . The 
phenomena themselves contain no indication whatever that would 
compel us to assume a common origin. On the contrary, wherever an 
analysis has been attempted we ate led to the conclusion that we are 
dealing with heterogeneous material. Thus myths may be in part 
interpretations of natute that have originated as results of naively con- 
sidered impressions {jNaturanschauung) , they may be artistic productions 
in which the mythic clement is rather a poetic than a religious concept, 
they may be the result of philosophic interpretation or they may have 
grown out of linguistic forms that have risen into consciousness To 
explain all these forms as members of one senes would be entirely 
unjustified.** 

Here we see that Boas denies that any one psychological mo- 
tive IS sufficient to explain the origin of myth. The error of the 
nineteenth century anthropologists, folklorists, and philologists 
is said to lie, not in their limited empirical evidence, but rather 
in their uncritical assumption that all myth is of the same type, 
and that we are dealing here with homogeneous material which 
originates in some one psychological motive. Myths, according 
to Boas, may be rither theoretical and explanatory, or poetic and 
religiousj they may have a practical function and serve to 
rationalize a given custom, as in the case of totemism, or they 
may be in part philological in origin as Max Muller suggested. 
No one psychological function and no one type of object is 
sufficient to account for the various forms of myth. 

Similarly Ruth Benedict, although agreeing with Boas’ point 
that myths are not based on any one object of Affixed symbol- 
ism” and that they are not primarily explanatory, is inclined to 
stress the intimate connection between the play of imagination 

“PTiinz Boat, "The Ongiii of Totemism,” in Awerkan AtOkrofolopft, >S 
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and wish (ulhlment in a given culture.” Thus she w-ntes: 

Myth like secular folklore is an articulate vehicle of a people's Hidtful 
thinking. Secular heroes portray the ideal man of the culture and ni>th 
remodels the universe to its dommant desire. . . . The striking contrasts 
m different collections of myth are in a large measure due to the dif- 
ference in the types of wi^ fulfilment that are characteristic of the 
different cultures.” 

According to Benedict, then, the play of imagination and 
wishful thinking are the primary psychological factors under- 
lying myth. The cultural function of myth is regarded as being 
poetic and artistic. 

Thus, It appears, that Cassirer’s assumption as to the unity of 
function at the basis of myth is one which modern ethnologists, 
with the exception of functionalists such as Malinowski or 
Radcli£Fe-Brown, would be inclined to question. Although they 
would agree with Cassirer that myths have no unity of object, 
they would disagree with his imcritical assumption that myths 
have a unity of psychological motivadon or sodal function. 

14 

Cassirer, LJvy-Bruhlj and Malmowski on the Concept 0/ Myth 

The full rignihcance of Cassirer’s theory of myth and the 
mythical mentality may be critically evaluated in relation to 
modern ethnology which he investigated and by which he was 
influenced consi^rably. Among the various logical possibilities 
as to the nature of mythical thought there are three which are 
signifleanC in this connection. 

First, there is the rationalistic or intellectualistic theory, as- 
sodated with the names of £. B. Tylor and Sir James Frazer, 
that myths are essentially rational constructions based on errone- 
ous major premises. The native mind is said to be essentially 
logical and myths are regarded as the products of intellectual 
wonder, and logical inference. Thus animism, according to Tylor, 
is a logical theory which offers a plausible explanation of death 
on the analogy of sleep; it is a rational primitive philosophy. 

*^Ruth Bencdia} article “Folklore** m Eneydoftiut of tk* Socwl Settneot 
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Second, there is the evolutionary, soaological theory of 
Levy-Bruhl that the native mmd is essentially “prelogical,” in 
the sense that it is indifferent to the rules of our logic but not 
necessarily contrary to it The native mind, as may be gathered 
from a study of the ^‘collective representations” manifested in 
typical, native social culture, has not reached the stage where it 
differentiates clearly between the natural and the supernatural, 
between natural and magical powers; and hence the native 
mental perspective or mode of thinking differs radically from 
the logical, scientific mentality of civilized man. This does not 
mean that the native, taken as an individual, docs not have a 
psycho-biological nature similar to that of civilized man or that 
he would not react and think in a given situation much the same 
as we do, provided he was similarly conditioned. L6vy-Bruhl^s 
thesis is that, culturally sfeakin^, the typical native, insofar as 
he is a product of primitive, native culture, does not think logi- 
cally, that is, in accordance with the law of contradiction, and 
that his mind obeys instead the organic law of mutual “partici- 
pation,” whereby all things are thought to participate in one 
another in a kind of “mystic symbiosis.” 

As L£vy-Bruhl’s theory of the prelogical character of the 
native mentality has been the target of much criticism on the 
part of modern anthropologists, and as Cassirer also takes issue 
with him, it will help this discussion, if we refer directly to 
L£yy-Bruhl’s statements of his position. In his work, How 
Natpoas Think (Les Fonctiom Montales Dans Les So^etSs 
Inferieures) he writes; 

By prelogical we do not mean to assert that such a mentally con- 
stitutes a kind of antecedent state ui point of ume to the birth of 
logical thought. ... It is not antilogical; it 1$ not alogjcal eidier. By 
designating it “prelogical” I merely wish to state that it does not bind 
itself down, as our thought does, to avoid contradiction. It obeys the 
law of participation first and foremost. 

Essentially mystic as it is, it finds no difficulty in imagining as well 
as feeling the identity of the one and the many, the individual and the 
species, of entities however unlike they be, by means of fartidpation. 
In this lin its guiding principle, this it is which accounts for the kind 
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of abstraction and generalization peculuir to such a mentality and to 
this again we must mainly refer the characteristic forms of activity we 
find in primitive peoples. 

As has been said, these characten>tics apply only to the collectise 
representations and their connections, ConsMered as an individual, the 
primitive in so far as he thinks and acts independently of these collectise 
representations where possible, wdl usually feel, argue and act as we 
should expect him to do The inferences he draws will be just those 
which would seem reasonable to us in like circumstances. . . . But 
though on occasions of this sort t»imitises may reason as we do, though 
they follow a course similar to the one we should take (which in the 
more Simple cases, the most intelligent amoni; the animals would also 
do) it does not follow that their mental actisity is always subject to the 
same laws as ours. In fact, as far as it is collcctise, it has laws which 
are peculiar to itself, and the first and most unnersal of these B the 
law of participation.** 

Thus, according to Lexy-Bruhl, the mentality of native peo- 
ples is prelogical in the sense that its collective representations, 
the mode of thought which is culturally conditioned by a given 
society, is indifiFerent to the law of contradiction and is said, to 
be regulated instead by the law of participation This renders 
the native mentality essentially mystical to our usual way of 
thinking. This docs not mean, however, that the mind of civil- 
ized man is entirely logical by companson. On the contrary, 
for L^vy-Bruhl “the rational uiuty of the thinking bdng . . . 
is a desideratum^ not a fact.*’*** Our mentality is said to be both 
rational and irrational: ^*The prelogical and the mystic are 
co-existent with the logical.” In civilized society the logical, 
saentihe aspect of thought may be dominant, but there always 
remain elements of prelogical mentality — a isxX which aaounts 
for the antinomies of thought and the struggle of reason with 
itself. 

The prelogical, mystical character of native collective repre- 
sentations also renders intelligible the socio-cultural function 
of their myths. Myths are interpreted as “an expresaon of the 

''Liicien L^vy-BinM, How Uaftott Thnk (JLn Fancijofu MenU^a Dons Ltt 
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solidarity of the social group with itself in its own epoch and in 
the past, and with the groups of being surrounding it, and a 
means of maintaining and reviving this feeling of solidarity.”"^ 

In opposition to Levy-Bruhl’s evolutionary conception of the 
prelogical, cultural mentality of the native, Bronislaw Mali- 
nowski has maintained that the native distinguishes clearly 
between the sphere of the natural and secular on the one hand, 
and the sphere of the supernatural and holy on the other. As 
opposed to the intellectualism and individualism of Tylor and 
Frazer, and in agreement with Lcvy-Bruhl, he maintains that 
myths originate in social, practical and emotional needs and 
serve to strengthen the feeling of solidarity between the indi- 
vidual and his community as well as between the community 
and the forces of the natural, cosmic environment. The socio- 
logical, functional significance of myths has been emphasized 
by Malinowski, especially m his monograph on Myth m Primi- 
tive Psychology, He writes: 

Studied alive, myth is not symbolic, but a direct expression of its 
subject-matter, it is not an explanation in satisfaction of a scientific 
interest, but a narrative resurrection of a primeval reali^, told in 
satisfaction of deep religious wants, moral cravings, social submissions, 
assertions, even practical requirements. Myth fulfils in primitive culture 
an indispensable function, it expresses, enhances, and codifies belief, it 
safeguards and enforces morality} it vouches for the eifiaency of ntual 
and contains practical rules for the guidance of man. Myth is thus a 
vital ingredient of human civilization; it is not an idle tale but a hard- 
worked active force, it is not an intellectual explanation or an artistic 
imagery, but a pragmatic charter of primitive faith and moral wisdom.”* 

According to Malinowski, the native resorts to myth and 
magic, not because he fails to distinguish the natural &om the 
supernatural, or the sdentific from the magical, but predsely 
because he does in hict make this (hstinction. Myths and magic 
are resorted to only when all common, rational techniques and 
processes ful, as in time of crisis or extreme danger. As Mali- 
nowski puts it: 

“/W, 37t. 
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Pnmitne man has his science as well as his religion; a myth does 
not serve to explain phenomena but rather to regulate human action*. . . . 
It IS rather the recognition of his practical and intellectual limitations 
and not the illusion of the omnipotence of thought which leads mm 
into ritualism, which makes him rc-enact miracles, the feasibility of 
which he has accepted from his mythology . . In short, myth is not a 
pseudo-science of nature, it is a history of the supernatural. It uivambly 
refers to a unique break in the history of the wurld and mankind.'*** 

There is no need, therefore, for Malmovrski to absume a 
mythical mentality which gradually evolved into the logical 
mentality of dvilized man. Myths are expressions of acts of 
faith and as such are characteristic of man at practically all 
stages of human culture. Myths as beliefs m the supernatural 
thus complement scientific theory and practice; they arc neither 
a substitute for science nor the antithesis of scientiBc thought. In 
Malinowski’s words • 

Mythology, then, is definitely the complement of what might be 
called the ordinary knowledge or %ience of primitive man, but not 
Its substitute. . . The so-called primitives do dwtinguish between natural 
and supernatural. They explam, not by telling a fairy-tale, but by refer- 
ence to experience, logical and common sense, even as w’e do Since 
they have their own science, mythologv cannot be their system of 
ex|danatibn in the scientific sense of the word. Myth serves as a 
foundation for belief and establishes a precedent for the mirades of 
ritual and magic.'** 

Thus, it appears, myth is regarded as an essential element in 
the life of primitive as well as in that of dvilized man. Myth 
begins where scientilic knowledge ends and yet, it is pragmati- 
cally significant in providing assurance of, and faith in, the 
harmony of man and nature. In brief, for Malinowdci, mythical 
thought IS not prelogical but rather post-logical and post- 
sdentiftc, in the sense that it involves an act of faith in the 

FotnuUiiont of Ftitk end Mortis An anthropolotrical uial>>i* of 
primibve belief and conduct with tpcnai refctence to the fundameuul problenu 
of teiipoa end ediioa Ddivend at Kiddell Memoru) Lectiue^ Seveadi Serie% 
1934*5 (tondoD, i 9}6). 

Cf. alfo hit "Magic, Sdence and Religion,” in Scisiht, R^tgiost ostd 
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supernatural and miraculous which goes beyond logic and scien- 
tific evidence. It is of interest to note in this connection, that 
William James’ Will to Believe provides a philosophical justi- 
fication for a similar faith on the part of dvilized man. 

When we turn to Cassirer’s own theory of mythical thought 
we find a rather cunous state of affairs. To begin with, his 
description of mythical mentality is similar in all essentials to 
the evolutionary theory of Levy-Bruhl, and even goes beyond 
the latter in positing a radical disparity between the mythical 
and logical stages of development. It is significant to note that 
Susanne K Langer, in her preface to the translation of Cas- 
sirer’s Language and Myth, actually refers to his “theory of 
prelogical conception and expression.’”®* When, however, we 
turn to Cassirer’s Etsay on Man, we find he takes Issue with 
Levy-Bruhl over the latter’s concept of the prelogical. Thus he 
states: 

The thesb of Durkheim has come to its full development in the 
work of L£vy-Bruhl. But here we meet with a more general character- 
istic Mystical thought is described as **frelogieal thought.** If it a^ 
for causes, these are neither logical nor em|Hrical, they are “mystic 
causes ”... According to Ldvy-Bruhl this mystic character of primitive 
religion follows from the very fact that its representations are “collective 
representations.” To these we cannot apply the rules of our own logic 
that are intended for quite different purposes. If we approach this field, 
even the law of contradiction and all the other laws of rational thought^ 
become invalid. To my mind the French sociological school has given 
full and conclusive proof of the first part of its thesis but not of the 
second part. The fundamental social character of myth is uncontroverted. 
But that all primitive mentality necessarily is prelogical or mystical seems 
to be in contradiction with our anthropological and ethnological evidence. 
We find many spheres of primitive life and culture that show the well- 
known features of our own cultural life. As long as we assume an 
absolute heterogeneity between our own logic and that of the primitive 
mind, as long as we think diem specifically different from and radically 
opposed to each other, we can scarcely account for this fact. Even in 
primitive life we always find a secular or profane 8|diere outside die 
holy sphere.”" 

LM., X. 
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Similarly, in his Myth of the State Cassirer resumes his 
critiasm: 

We find the veiy reverse of this conception in Levy-Bruhl’s well- 
known dcscnption of “primitive mentality.” According to Lev)-Bruhl 
the task that former theories bad set themselves was impossible — a 
contradiction in terms. It is vain to seek for a common measure between 
primitive mentalit) and our own. They do not belong to the same 
genus, they are radically opposed the one to the other. The rules which to 
the civilized man seem to be unquestionable and inv lolable are entirely 
unknown and constantly thwarted in primitive thought. The savage's 
mind is not capable of all those processes of arguing and reasoning that 
were ascribed to it in Frazer’s and T)lor’s theories. It is not a logical, 
but a “prelogical” or a mjstk mind. Even the most elementary principles 
of our logic are openly defied by this mystic mini. The savage Jives 
in a world of his own — in a world which is impermeable to experience 
and unaccessible to our forms of tliought."'' 

In view of the statements quoted from Ldvy-Bruhl’s work, 
one cannot regard Cassirer's entiasm as valid. The latter, it 
would appear, has read L6vy-Bruhl too much through Mali- 
nowski’s eyes. Levy-Bruhl, we have seen, does not deny that the 
native is capable individually of psychological functions similar 
to those of civilized man. He affirms most explicitly that there 
is a common measure between primitive mentality and our own 
and that the difference between them ts one of degree, not 
of kind. All that he claims is that a comparative analysis of the 
ethnological literature dealing with native thought and practice 
reveals a typical, collective, cultural mentality which is pre- 
dominantly prclogical in character. This does not mean to say 
that all of native culture reveals this prelogical character and 
that it does not manifest logical, rational truts as well, but only 
that prelogical thought is typical of native culture and serves as 
a means of differentiating it from the typical scientific thought 
of civilized man. The collective representations of the native 
are said to reveal a cultural mentality which is indifferent to 
the law of contradiction as exemplified in our contemporary 
cultural mentality} but this does not imply that the former may 
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not reveal, within limited areas, logical and empirical traits 
as well. 

Furthermore, it should be noted, native collective representa- 
tions are said to presuppose an organic metaphysics which postu- 
lates the intrinsic unity of all forms of life and the “affective 
category of the supernatural.”*®* The collective or soaal charac- 
ter of these metaphysical representations does not, however, 
explain or account for their prelogical or mystical, epistemic 
character as Cassiier suggests it does There is no evidence that 
Lcvy-Bruhl regaidcd the social function of native representa- 
tions as determining their prelogical or mystical form of ex- 
pression, and it would appear, therefore, as if Cassirer were 
reading his own functionalistic thesis into the former’s thought 
at this point. Our civilized collective representations are logi- 
cal or scientific and the individual who participates in our form 
of civilization reflects the social character of our civilization, 
just as the native reflects the social or collective representations 
of pre-scientiflc native ailture. One may indeed question, as 
modern ethnologists have done, the extent of the influence of 
social culture upon the individual in native soaety and whether 
the individual does not deviate, far more than the Durkheim 
school presupposed, from the soaal norms which are professed 
collectively. But Cassirer does not take into consideration this 
commonly accepted criticism; on the contrary, he accepts un- 
critically “the social character of myth,” while taking objection 
to the theory of the prelogical. 

It should be noted, furthermore, that the prelogical mentality 
is not, according to Ldvy-Bruhl, meant to either illogical or 
irrational; it simply involves a different type of logic which the 
sdentiflc mind can reconstruct and infer. The issue, therefore, 
of the logical versus prelogical nature of native thought is 
largely verbal and originates from the tendency to identify our 
own Western, syllogistic logic with logic in general, and to 
regard any other form of thought with different ontological 
presuppositions as non-logical or prelogical. It may be granted, 
accordmgly, that Levy-Bruhl’s use of the term prelogical was 
most unfortunate, since the real antithesis is between the pre- 

^L^vy-Bruhl, PrtmUwt and tht (Loiidcm> 1936)) ^ 6 , 
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scientific and scientific mentality and not at ail between the 
logical and prelogical mentality. The issue, in other words, is 
ultimately ontological and cultural, and not psychological or 
logical. If we accept the basic ontological premise of native 
metaphysical thought, namely, the organic unity of all forms of 
life and the internality of all relations, then their mode of 
thought appears quite intelligible and logical, even though it is, 
in its extant forms, hardly scientific, since it may not be verified 
by objective, empirical tests.“* 

Levy>Bruhl would, therefore, be in complete agreement with 
Cassirer’s statement that 

What we, from our own point of new, may call irrational, preIoj;lcaI, 
mystical are the premises from which mythical or religious interpreution 
starts, but not the mode of mterpretation. If we accept these premises 
and if we understand them aright— if we see them m the same light 
that primitive man does — the inferences drawn from them cease to 
appear illogical or anCilogical. . . . Pnmitive man no means heks 
the ability to grasp the empirical differences of things But in his concep- 
tion of nature and life all these differences are obliterated by a stronger 
feeling* the deep conviction of a fundamental and indelible toluhrity 
0/ /f/e that bridges over the multiplicity and vanety of its smgle forms.”* 

This is praisely Levy-Bruhl’s thesis as any reading of the 
latter’s works makes evident. The very argument that native 
thought is neither illogical nor antilogical, and that it pre- 
supposes “the solidarity of life” occur expliatly m Levy-Bruhl’s 
writings. It would appear, therefore, that for the most part 
Cassirer was really fighting a straw-man, a figment of his own 
imagination and of that of Malinowski, since he criticized Levy- 
Bruhl for views which the latter never held and then proceeded 
to submit as his own the very thesis which the subject of his 
criticism had maintained. In fact, it may be shown, that Cas- 
sirer’s conception of mythical thought involved, as Susanne K. 
Langer has said, a prelogical interpretation according to which 
native, mythical thought is regarded as antecedent m point of 

** It 11 sigitiBomt to point out m this coimection that modem philomplilcal 
and scfcntific thought ii alio tendiag' tomnb an ofganic type of metaphyticf-^ 
het which expUitu, as in the work of A* N Whitehead, the necettity for a ndieal 
change in our temunology uid mode of thinking, 
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time to logical thought and hence as non-logical. L6vy-Bruhl, 
on the other hand, claims that native thought is prelogical only 
in the sense that it is indifferent to a strict adherence to the law 
of contradiction, but not in the sense that the native is incapable 
of logical thought. In other words, the dtsfartty between mythi- 
cal and logical thought is much greater m Cassirer* s own theory 
of mental and cultural development than it is in Levy-BruhPs 
work. Gissirer has, in effect, taken over Levy-BruhPs interpret 
tation of the ontological presuppositions of native thought, 
while criticizing the latter’s use of the term prelogical to de- 
scribe the native mode of thinking. But, in doing so, Cassirer 
has undermined his own theory of the development of human 
thought from a mythical or pielogical to a logical stage. 

Cassirer, it seems, gives his whole case against Levy-Brubl 
away when he admits in his Myth of the State: 

Of course we must not understand the term “logic” in too narrow 
a sense. We cannot expect the Aristotelian categories of thought or the 
elements of our parts-of-speech ^stem, the rules of Greek and Latin 
syntax, in languages of aboriginal American tribes. These expectations 
are bound to fail, but the does not prove that these languages are in 
any sense "illogical” or even less logical than ours.”’ * 

Once it is admitted that the term logic is not to be used in 
“too narrow a sense,” then Lf vy-Bruhl’s use of the term pre- 
logical may be regarded as an attempt to define the type of 
logic which is characteristic of native language and thought. 
Cassirer himself has employed the terra “mythical thought” in- 
stead of the term “prelogical mentality,” but the meaning of 
the two terms is practically identical, as may be seen from the 
fact that the mythical mentality is said to have all the attributes 
ascribed by Levy-Bruhl to the prelogical mentality. Thus, 
according to Cassirer, mythical thought does not clearly dis- 
tinguish between reality and the symbol, accepts the principle of 
pars pro toto in magical practices, does not recognize the limits 
of individuality, and accepts totemistic beliefs.”* All these 
modes of thought are to be found duplicated and attributed to 
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the prelogicai mentality in Lcvy-Bruhl’s writings.”* Both 
writers also presuppose that the native mentality, whether 
mythical or prelogical, differs radically from the logical or 
scientific mentality of modern man, and that rationality in the 
scientific sense is a state of mind which is achieved only gradu- 
ally in the process of cultural evolution. 

The real difficulty m Cassirer’s conception of myth lies in the 
fact that he has attempted to combine the antithetical ethnologi- 
cal views of Levy-Bruhl and Malinowski. On the one hand, as 
siud, he agrees substantially with the former’s evolutionary con- 
ception of native mentality. On the other hand, he also professes 
agreement with Malinowski’s thesis that the native mind clearly 
differentiates the category of the natural from the supernatural, 
the sphere of science from that of magic According to this 
functionalistic theory of myth, myth and magic arc not ante- 
cedent to logic and science, but rather post-logical and post- 
scientific mental inventions utilized in times of crisis, when 
scientific thought fails to achieve the desired ends of acdon and 
fails to satisfy the human longing for security. Thus whereas 
Levy-Bruhi maintains that prelogicai thought is something to 
be struggled against, something to be superseded in the de- 
velopment of a logical, sdentific mentality, Malinowski accepts 
mythical thought as a means universally employed to tide 
societies over difficult periods of transition. Ca^rer, it would 
appear, would have it both ways at once, muntaining that 
mythical thought is antecedent to logical thought, and holding 
with Malinowski that the native mind (fifferentiates clearly 
between the sphere of science and that of myth. 

15 

Cassirtr on the Role of Myth m the History of Human CuUura 

The practical import of Casdrer’s utilization of these anti- 
thetical conceptions of mythical thought may be seen in his 
diagnods of the crisis of our times as well as in his interpretation 
of the history of philosophical anthropology. 

In the final chapter of the Myth of the State^ entitled ‘rThe 
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Technique of the Modem Political Myths,” we find he again 
takes up Mahnowski’s thesis that myth-making and magic are 
elemental functions of the human mind, which make their 
appearance in times of crisis. Thus he writes: 

In all those tasks that need no particular and exceptional efforts, no 
special courage or endurance, we find no magic and no mythology. 
But a highly developed magic and connected with it a mythology always 
occurs if a pursuit is dangerous and its issues uncertain This description 
of the r&le of magic and mythology in primitive society applies equally 
well to highly advanced stages of man’s political life In desperate 
ntuations man will always have recouise to despetate means — and our 
present-day political myths have been such desperate means. If reason 
has failed us, there remains always the ultima nr/io, the power of the 
miraculous and mystei ious.”^ 

Cassirer, it appears from this, regards myth as irrational and 
illogical (in agreement with, but going beyond Levy-Bruhl’s 
thesis), but at the same time agrees with Malinowski that myth 
fulfils a positive social function in times of social crisis. Never- 
theless, myth is something to be opposed and struggled against 
— and not something to be welcomed as a complement to reason, 
as Malinowski’s premises imply. The social function of myth 
in producing a feeling of solidarity with one’s society and with 
nature in general is said to be evil, since it comes as a victory 
for the forces of irmdonalism. In Cassirer’s words: 

In all critical moments of man’s social life the rational forces that 
resist the rise of the old mythical conceptions are no longer sure of 
themselves. In these moments the time for myth has come again. For 
myth has not been really vanquished and subjugated. It is always there, 
lurking in the dark and waiting for its hour and opportunity. This hour 
comes as soon as the other binding forces of man’s social life, for one 
reason or another, lose their strength and are no longer able to combat 
the demonic mythical powers.”* 

This statement implies that in time of crisis, at least, even 
modem man is no longer sure of himself and frils to differ- 
entiate clearly between reason and myth. It is not that myth 
complements reason but rather overcomes it and subjugates or 
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represses tt. Hence, according to this psychoanalytic interpre- 
tation, myth arises in modern times as a reversion to the primi- 
tive state of mind from which mankind slowly emerged. In 
other words, although Cassirer professes agreement with the 
functionalistic thesis that the native mmd does differentiate 
clearly between saendhe reason and emotional, mystical feeling, 
he justifies and explains the reversion from the rational to the 
mythical mentality as a fmlure to keep this ractical disparity 
in mind — thereby utilizing the presupposition of Levy-Bruhl. 
At the same time, following die psychoanalytical approach, he 
also recognizes the ideal motive in modern social myth — a point 
Kuth Benedict had made — ^by suggesting that social myths serve 
as expressions or objectifications of "collective wishes” which 
are personified in the political leader who is endowed for this 
purpose With powers of "social magic” to fultil the collective 
wish,”* 

On the whole, it would appear, Cassirer’s attitude toward 
magic and myth is ambivalent and reflects the conflict between 
romantic and rationalistic traditions which he sought to rec- 
oncile. From an ethnological standpoint, he shares the view of 
the romantiasts that myth constitutes an essential element in 
the evolution of human culture and thought As a cntical ideal- 
ist, on the other hand, he is fundamentally a rationalist who 
participates in the struggle against the power of myth as an 
irrational, demonic force. In his A/yrA of the State Cassirer 
has himself well stated the antithesis ^tween the rationalist and 
romantic approaches: 

That is the real difference, the deep gulf, between the period of the 
Enlightenment and German romanticism. . . . According to thb 
metaphysicai conception the value of myth n completely changed. To 
all the thinkers of the Enlightenment myth had been a barbarous thing, 
a strange and uncouth mass of confused ideas and gross superstitions, 
a mere monstrosity. Between myth and philosc^hy there could be no 
point of contact. Myth ends where philosophy begins — as darkness gives 
way to the lismg sun. This view undergoes a radical change as soon 
as we pass to the romantic philosophers. Tn the system of these philosophers 
mydi becomes not only a subject of tbe highest intellectual interest but 
also a subject of awe and veneration. It is regarded as the mauispring 
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o{ human culture. Art, history, and poetry originate in myth. A phi- 
losojdiy which overlooks or neglects this origin is declared to be shallow 
and inadequate. It was one of the principal aims of Schelling’s qrstem 
to give myth its right and legitimate place in human civilization. In his 
works we find for the first time a fhilosophy af mythology side by side 
with his philosophy of nature, history, and art. Eventually all his interest 
seems to be concentrated upon this problem Instead of being the opposite 
of philosophic thought myth has become its ally, and, in a sense, its 
consummation ... In philosophy the influence of Schelling was counter- 
balanced and soon eclipsed the appearance of the Hegelian system. 
His conception of the role of mythology remained only an episode. 
Nevertheless the way was paved that could lead later to the rehabilitation 
and glorification of myth that we find in modern politics.**^ 

One may understand Cassirer’s own philosophy of mythology 
as an attempt to reconcile the extremes of rationalism and 
romanticism. With the latter he shares the conviction that 
myths have a significant cultural value in revealing the ongin 
and basic motivations of human language and historical thought. 
But Cassirer does not share the unqualified enthusiasm of the 
romanticists for mythology, since, as a philosopher and intel- 
lectual, he is conscious of the excesses to which mythology is in- 
clined, once its adherents leave the realm of poetry and extend 
their influence into the realm of politics. In the sphere of 
politics, therefore, he shares the rationalistic approach and 
accepts the rule of reason as over against the “reason” of rule, 
which is the myth of the state. 

It is of interest in this connection to examine Cassirer’s inter- 
pretation of Plato’s theory of myth. In the Republic (Bk. lo), 
Plato would expel the poets from his ideal, regimented state 
because, as mere “imitators,” they were “thrice-removed from 
reality.” Accorcflng to Cassirer, Plato was justified in his expul- 
sion of the poets from the ideal republic on the ground that in 
polities myth is the most dangerous enemy. The &ct that Plato 
himself invented some myths of his own is expliuned away on 
the ground that Plato did not mind a few suggestive myths in 
metaphysics, but considered myth much too dangerous in politi- 
cal theory. As Cassirer puts it: 

How « it to be accounted for tiiat the same thinker who admitted 
tSaf. 
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mjthical concepts and m)th]cal language so readily into his metaphysics 
and his natural phtlosoj^y spoke in an entirely different \ein when 
developing his political theories' For in this field Plato became the 
professed enemv of mjth. If we tolerate mvth in our political sj-tems, 
he declared, all our hopes for a reconstruction and reformation of our 
political and social life are lost. There b only one alternative we have 
to make our choice between an ethical and a mjthical conception of 
the state. In the Legal State, the state of justice, there is no room left 
for the conceptions of mythology*, for the godv of Homer and Hesiod.*’* 

Cassirer then proceeds to quote from Plato’s Republic (377^ ) 
a passage which demonstrates that Plato wished to ’Supervise 
the making of fables and legends, rejecting all which arc un~ 
satisfactory.” But this merely shows that Plato had no senti- 
mental attachment for tradition as such and was prepared to 
adopt a critical attitude towards it* even as Socrates had done, 
accepting what appeared to him to be rational and rejecting 
what he thought was irrational. The passage does not prove that 
Plato decided to expel the poets from his ideal republic for 
political reasons or that he considered the poets especially a 
great political menace. As a philosopher Plato sought to estab- 
lish a true theory of the state and in this sense he was opposed 
to mere myth or fiction in political theory. One must m^e a 
choice between a rational and a mythical conception of the state 
but not between philosophers and poets. 

Accordmg to Cassirer, 

What b combated and rejected ty Plato b not poetry itself, but the 
myth-making function. To hun and to eveiy other Greek both things 
were inseparable. From tune immemorial the poets had been the real myth 
makers. As Herodotus said, Homer and Hesiod had made the generations 
of the gods, they had portrayed ffieir shapes and distuiguished their 
offices and powers. Here was the real danger for the Platonic Refublie. 
To admit poetry meant to admit myth, but myth could not be admitted 
Without frustrating all jdulosophic efforts and underminmg the very 
foundations of Plato’s state. Only by expelling the poets from the ideal 
state could the philosopher’s state be protected against the intruson 
of subversive hostile forces. Plato did not entirely forbid mythKal tales; 
he even admitted that, in die education of a yo'ung chdd, they are 
indiqiensable. But they must be brought under a strict discipline.*** 

*/«*, 7 »> 
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Here, almost in the same breath, Cassirer maintains that 
Plato felt compelled to expel the poets from his Republic be- 
cause they wcte myth-makers, and yet admits that mythical 
tales, when properly censored, were considered indispensable 
in the education of the young. There is a decided difFerence 
between censoring the myth-makers and expelling them al- 
together. 

In sum, it would appear, that Cassirer is reading into Plato 
a political motive which was alien to his thought. Plato, as a 
sdentist and philosopher, was indeed opposed to mythology, 
insofar as it tended to be accepted literally as religious truth. 
Yet, as educator, he reluctantly admitted that myths were in- 
dispensable in educating young people and in exemplifying a 
metaphysical, religious truth. Myths in other words, if properly 
constructed and selected, were compatible with a rationalistic 
philosophy. Nowhere in the Republtc does Plato suggest that 
the poets as well as artists whom he criticized were a political 
threat to his ideal state. When, towards the end of his Republic^ 
he finally does suggest that poets and painters are not to be ad- 
mitted into a well-ordered state, it is for epistemological and 
scientific reasons, and not at all for political reasons. It is be- 
cause the poets and artists are dealing with ^‘imitations of imi- 
tations” and are thrice-removed from the ideal forms which 
may be intuited by reason that they are not to be allowed in 
his sdentific society.”* In an ideal philosophical state, where the 
pursuit of truth and reality was the most important task, the 
poets and artists as such would have no place. In the actual 
historical state, however, they were indispensable. The non- 
admission of the poets and artists was, therefore, for Plato an 
ideal, intellectual requirement motivated by'theoretical con- 
dderations. It was not modvated by practical, political con- 
siderations in the sense that the poets and artists were con- 
sidered a political threat to the existence of the Republtc. 

Perhaps the issue involved regarding Plato’s attitude towards 
the poets may be pointed up by reference to the difference of 
opinion between Cassirer and Jaeger regarding the uldmate 
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status of Plato's Republic,"^ According to Jaeger, Plato re- 
garded the Republic as the “true home of the philosopher.” 
To this Cassirer counters, that the home of the philosopher \«as 
the ctvitas diw/ia, not the ctviias terrena. Yet, according to 
Cassirer, “Plato did not allow this religious tendency to in- 
fluence his political judgment. He became a political thinker and 
a statesman not by inclination but from duty.” The two points 
of view of Jaeger and Cassirer may be reconciled, if one holds 
that Plato's Republic was indeed an ideal state, a heaven on 
earth, for the philosopher to live in; and that it was also an 
attempt at a practical resolution of the social and political crises 
which afflicted the Greek city states of his day. The Republic 
may therefore be considered Plato's flrst attempt at formulating 
a theory of the ideal as well as of the best state.'** As an Ideal, 
the Republic was a scientific political theory which dealt with 
fundamental principles of soaal organization and culture. As 
the best state, the Republic was a practical social invention which 
took into consideration the current Greek culture and attempted 
to eliminate some of its objectionable features. It may be said, 
perhaps that the idealistic philosopher and practical statesman 
in Plato were never quite reconciled and that the Republic 
reveals both tendencies. In this way, it would seem, one could 
account for the ibet that Plato at first speaks of censoring the 
myth-makers and later, in the same dialogue, urges thdr non- 
admission. Cassirer, in attributing to Plato a political motive 
for the non-admission of the poets and artists, is not taking 
sufficiently into consideration the idealistic motive in Plato, 
which he himself has recognized in evaluating the Republic as a 
whole. 

In sum, we must distinguish between a mythical conception 
of the state and myth-making as a poetic function. As a ration- 
alistic philosopher, Plato rejected the former but accepted the 
latter. This, 1 take it, would be Cassirer’s position as well. 

The full significance of Cassirer's antipathy to political myths 
becomes apparent in his treatment of modern and contemporary 
theories of man and the state. 

MJS^ S31 cf. caHler dweawow u Section e above 
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In discussing “The Myth of the Twentieth Century,” Cas- 
sirer contrasts myth as “an unconscious activity and as a free 
product of imagination”*** with the new politi^ myths which 
are the product of a conscious, deliberate technique. As Cassirer 
puts it: 

It has been reserved for the twentieth century, our own great technical 
age, to develop a new technique of myth Henceforth myths can be 
manufactured in the same sense and according to the same methods 
as any other modern weapon — as machine guns or airplanes. That is 
a new thing — and a thing of crudal importance. It has changed the 
whole form of our social life. . , . The real rearmament [of Germany] 
began with the origin and rise of the political myths. The later military 
rearmament was only an accessory after the fact.*** 

The new political myths are fabricated through a deliberate 
change in the function of language from the semantic to the 
magical use of words,*** from a logical to a cynically pragmatic 
use of words “destined to produce certain effects and to stir up 
certain emotions,” As in primitive societies, the modern totali- 
tarian societies supplement magic words with appropriate social 
rites, the neglect of which is regarded as a crime against the 
state. As a result, Castirer notes, 

We have learned that modern man, in spite of his resdessness, and 
perhaps because of ha restlessness, has not really surmounted the con- 
dition of savage life. When exposed to the same forces, he can easQy 
be thrown back to a state of complete acquiescence. He no longer 
questions his environment; he accepts it as a matter of course.*** 

Cassirer, it appears, does not share the nafve faith of some of 
the nineteenth century evolutionists in linear progress and in a 
steady, continuous growth in rational institutions. As in the 
sphere of biology, he recognizes that there may be reversions, in 
part, to a more primitive state, with the difference that the new 
primitives are more deadly than the old, having added the 
techniques of modem science to the irrationalism of primitive 
mentality. 

sis. 
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Since Cassirer must have had in mind Alfred Rosenberg’s 
Myth of the Tu^eMteth Century'*' in entitling the last section 
of his Myth of the State, it will prove illuminating to consider 
for a moment what this Nazi “philosopher,” the influence of 
whose work was second only to Hitler’s Mein Kampf, meant by 
the term mythus. Myth, as conceived by Rosenberg, became 
transformed from a term of disparagement in the sense of being 
the antithesis of science, to one of positive appreciation as some- 
thing which refers to a truth which transcends science. Myth 
became a racial or Volk intuition of nature and life, which re- 
veals the special character and destiny of a given Volk, On this 
assumption, “truth” is relative to the needs and aspirations of 
the folk-soul; that which enhances the form and inner values 
of this organic life is true. Of course, only Nordic man, and m 
particular the late Fuehrer, was held to be qualified to deter- 
mine infallibly what is true for the Volk, since the notion of 
an objective, universal criterion of truth was rejected as a 
perversion of Jews, Catholics, and democrats. In brief, myth 
was understood as an ethnocentric, mystical truth which was 
validated pragmatically by its social consequences for a given, 
chosen community. 

Rosenberg’s “philosophy” of mythology is a political myth 
in the sense that it provides a rationalization for a given pattern 
of political action on the part of the state and its leaders. It is 
a conscious attempt to undermine the presuppositions of an 
objective, universally normative truth in the supposed interests 
of a gjven state, thereby precluding any appeal to a common 
reason or to common civilized standards of value in inter- 
national relations. It is this new myth of the state of which 
Cassirer voices his disapproval so whole-heartedly. 

i6 

The Humanism and Rationalism of Casstrer 

The outstanding characteristics of Cassirer’s philosophy of 
culture are its humanism and rationalism, both of which derive 
from his neo-Kantian orientation. 

Alfml Rotenbeia, TMt Myth »/ tk» Tvttnthtk CttUary, (Mnnidi, 1939). 
Cf. ^ Albert R. Oiandler, (Itbace, N.Y , T945). 
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Cassirer’s standpoint is essentially anthropocentric or homo- 
centric. In accepting the so-called Copernican revolution o£ 
Kant he committed himself to the view that the human mind is 
the creative source of symbolic forces which serve as organs or 
instruments for the understanding of man and nature. Man is 
said to be an animal symbolicum, living in a symbolical universe 
of his own creation. Historically, man is said to be known 
through the cultural achievements of humanity. But, unlike the 
positivistic sociologists, Cassirer does not regard culture as a 
reality sut generis, as if culture were to be explained as a phe^ 
nomenon which is conceived through itself alone and is de- 
termined entirely by itself. He always leminds us that culture 
consists of cultural symbols and that the function of the latter 
is objectification of the expenences of the human ego. Thus 
language is said to symbolize sense perception; myth and re- 
ligion are symbolic expressions of emotion, art of intuition, 
saence of understanding. In all instances of cultural symboliza- 
tion we are reminded of the creative r$le of the human ego in 
the conception and formation of its cultural symbols. Thus, 
unlike some modern “culturologists”**” who stress man’s pas- 
sivity and the predominant influence of cultural determinism, 
Casarer stresses the r6le of human freedom in the development 
of culture. As Cassirer puts it: 

Human culture taken as a whole may be described as the process 
of man’s progressive self-hberation. Language, art, religion, science are 
various phases m this process In all of them man discovers and proves 
a new power — the power to build up a world of his own, an “ideal” 
world.’” 

Cassirer, like Ortega y Gasset and Jean-Paul Sartre (sec 
earlier, Section 6), empharizes man’s subjective freedom and 
power of creativity in literally making himself through the 
process of symbolic objectification. The so-called objective 
world of nature pro'rides the stimulus or occasion for man’s 
creative powers, but does not affect the nature and general 
development of this mental-cultural activity. 

™Vid* Xi A White, "Mtn^i control over Ckvilization. An Anthropocentric 
Illusion,” in TAe Mcni&ly, Ixvi, March 1948, 3135-47 

^ aaS, Caanrer^s ^^Natnrolutische und humanistiiche Be^nindung 
der Kniturphilosopbie,^ G^tebor^p, 1939* 
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By contrast, those contemporary ethnologists or “culturolo- 
gists” who hold to the “superorganic” view of culture, draw 
attention to the feet that culture molds or determines human 
personality and its modes of expression, and claim that man is 
not at all the free agent which he erroneously believes himself 
to be. As one culturologist has recently stated; “From the 
cultural determinist’s point of view, human beings are merely 
the instruments through which cultures express themselves. 
. . . Neither as groups nor as individuals do we have a choice 
of r 61 es or of fetes.”*” 

Cassirer’s thesis that human culture as a whole may be 
described as the process of man’s self-liberation is thus seen 
to be the antithesis of the culturological view that culture is an 
autonomous process, subject to its own determinate laws of 
development, and that man is largely the instrument or vehicle 
of a cultural process whose direction and modes he neither con- 
trols nor determines. 

According to the position proposed in this analysis, both the 
above views represent extreme positions. Cultural man is neither 
quite so free nor quite so determined as the proponents of these 
extremes tend to assume he is. If one accepts the polaristic con- 
ception of culture suggested earher (Section 7), then it may be 
said that there is a determinate human nature which is mani- 
fested functionally through culture but is not reducible to cul- 
ture. Hence man may be conceived as being in part determined 
by himself — by his own nature and powers — and in part by the 
natural forces to which he must adjust himself while utilizing 
them to further his own ends. Man’s essence may be said to 
determine his functions and modes of existence in the sense of 
setting limits to human powers of effort and endurance in any 
given environment. On the other hand, human life or existence 
is free in the sense that man creates his own forms of cultural 
expresfflon and symbolization, while adjusting himself to the 
conditions of his natural, cosmic environment. 

The notion of impredictable cultural freedom of expression 
emphadzed by the neo-Kantian idealists and the humanistic 
existentialists is based upon a conunon ontological presupposition 
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that Ufe or existence is piior to its own essence, and that life 
creates itself progressively through its own expressions or ob- 
jectifications. On the other hand, the cultural determinists pre- 
suppose that cultural essences or forms determine human 
existence and its dynamic modes of expression, that the vnhat 
or essence of culture determines the function or active nature 
of man. This explains why the cultural positivists and cultural 
idealists differ on the issue of human freedom, although agree- 
ing in positing a cultural reality as over against the notion of 
a meta-cultural or pre-cultural reality. Thus cultural e»sten- 
tialists and functionalists as well as cultural “essentialists” or 
culturologists end up by eliminating the category of nature and 
reducing nature to culture, the former in the name of human 
freedom, and the latter in the name of scientific determinism. 

When we turn to Cassirer’s philosophy of history we find 
him similarly opposed to the view of the historical determinists, 
that human cultural and social development may be desenbed in 
terms of a general formula of fixed stages, and to the prophetic 
notion that there is a “destiny” in human culture history. Thus 
he writes: 

But the reality of history » not a uniform sequence of events but 
the inner life of man. Thu life can be described and interpreted after 
it has been hved, it cannot be anticipated m an abstract general formula, 
and It cannot be reduced to a rigid scheme of three or five acts,’*’ 

The notion of fate or destiny in human cultural history 
seems to him to be a mythological idea incompatible with the 
rationality of man as a conscious, self-determining agent. Ac- 
cording to Cassirer, 

In almost all mythologies of the world we meet with the idea of an 
inevitable, inexorable, irrevocable destiny. Fatalism seems to be in- 
separable from mythical thought. . . . But in some of our modern phi- 
losophers this distinction [between mythical and philosophical thought] 
seems to be completely effaced. They give us a metaphysics of history 
that shows all the characteristic features of myth,’** 

On the other hand, Cassirer does not mean to say that man is 
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absolutely free under all drcumstances. It is possible for man 
to surrender his freedom of self-determination under the 
paralyzing influence of some myth of the state, so that he be- 
comes a willing victim of his self-enslavement. Man’s freedom, 
m other words, is manifested in his ability to surrender bis free- 
dom as well as in his efforts to retain it. As Ortega y Gasset has 
remarked, our present actions determine the extent of our future 
freedom. 

Thus Cassirer reminds us that ethical freedom is not a natural 
fact that is given or inherited, but rather a potentiality which 
man himself must strive to realize and bring into practical 
operation. Acknowledging his indebtedness to Kant on this 
point, Cassirer observes that 

In the exposition of his own theory Kant always warns us against 
a fundamental misunderstanding Ethical freedom, he declares, is not 
a fact but a postulate. It is not gegebrn but tmjgegeben, it is not a gift 
with which human nature is endowed j it is rather a task, and the 
most arduous task that man can set himself. It is no datum, but a 
demand, an ethical imperative. To fulfil this demand becomes especially 
hard m times of a severe and dangerous social crisis when the breakdown 
of the whole public life seems to be imminent. At these times the uidi- 
vidual begins to feel a deep mistrust in his own powers. Freedom is not 
a natural inheritance of man. In order to possess it we have to create 
it.’“ 

But in order to create freedom one must first have the ca- 
pacity for free action by nature — a basic presupposition to which 
Rousseau and the rationalists who followed him have repeatedly 
drawn attention Here again Casarer confronts us vrith a choice 
between natural and cultural freedom, as if the two notions 
were not logically compatible. Unless freedom were a fret of 
nature, in the sense of being an intrinsic capacity or power of 
self-determination, there would be no point in postulating it as 
an ethical imperative. 

As Cassirer conceives it, the task of the modern rationalistic 
philosopher is to combat the surrender of human reason and 
freedom to the forces of irrationalism and frtalism, by develop- 
ing afresh the humanistic insight of Plato and Kant that man, 
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historical]}' speaking, is master of his hite and can choose his 
demon in order to achieve eudatmonia or happiness.”^ In this 
sense the task of philosophy may be said to begin with itself} 
with the overcoming of the myth-provoking irrationalism of 
those philosophies (such as theological eustendalism) in which 
reason is employed in order to accomplish its unconditional 
surrender in all the critical situations of human life.*** 

In the last analysis, Cassirer holds fast to his evolutionary, 
rationalistic hilth m cultural progress and in the power of 
reason to keep in check the irrational powers of myth. As he 
expi esses it* 

Yet when small groups do try to enforce their wishes and their 
fentastic ideas upon great nations and the whole body politic, they may 
succeed for a shoit time, and they may even achieve great triumphs, 
but these must remain ephemeral For there b, after all, a logic of the 
social world just as there is a logic of the physical world There are 
certain laws diat cannot be violated with impunity. Even in this sphere 
we have to follow Bacon’s advice We must learn how to obey the 
laws of the social world before we can undertake to rule it.“* 

Here, obviously, the nuui of liberal feith and the prophet 
of rationalism is speaking and expressing his faith in the ulti> 
mate triumph of social logic in human affaiis. He refers 
enigmatically to certain *%ws” of the social world which “must” 
be obeyed but, like the destiny-philosophers whom he criti- 
cizes, i^ils to specify what these laws are or how they can 
be empirically established. If irrational soaal forces do come 
to the fore and do manage to gain the ascendancy, why “must” 
thdr triumph remain any more ephemeral than that of the 
opposing forces? There is more to be said for the “logic of 
power*’ than the idealistic advocates of the power of logic have 
yet been prepared to acknowledge. Cassirer, it would appear, 
was so much concerned with the power of cultural symbols that « 
he foiled to reckon realistically with the power of the objects 
to which the symbols referred. Furthermore, in view of Cas- 
sirer’s admission that the irrational forces of myth tend to 
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predominate in times of crisis and that “it is beyond the power o( 
phiJosophy to destroy the political myths,”’ ” one cannot help 
wondering how substantial is the foundation for his faith in the 
ultimate victory of the rational functions of mind and of social 
logic. 

17 

Cassirer on the Problem of Cultural Unity 

We return finally to the problem with uhich we began this 
analysis and ask again whether Cassirer has made any sig- 
nificant contribution towards the resolution uf the intellectual, 
cultural crisis of our times. We have seen that, according to 
Cassirer, the crisis which confronts us is owing to the fact that 
modern cultuie lacks an intellectual center of integration. He 
has suggested, therefore, that what is ^ntally needed is a philo- 
sophical anthropology capable of comprehending man as a 
whole and providing a meaning and direction to all our human 
activities. His Essay on Man and The Myth of the State com- 
prise his final “testament of wisdom” and may therefore fairly 
be evaluated with reference to this ideal objective. 

In sum, it may be said, Cassirer has offered us a spiritual 
anthropology which reduces the category of nature to that of 
culture, thereby “humanizing philosophy and turning cos- 
mogony and ontology into anthropology,” The key concept 
to this spiritual anthropology is the symbol, which is the 
source of reality as well as of intelligibility in human experi- 
ence. The whole of human culture is understood or interpreted 
as comprising the diverse modes of symbolism historically cre- 
ated and evolved by mankind m its efforts at self-expression 
and “progressive self-liberation.” In the last analysis, the evo- 
lution of cultural thought is sud to be dependent upon the 
evolution of language or linguistic symbolism, and culture as 
a whole is interpreted as the language of the human spirit. 

Within each category or mode of culture there is a “unity 
in the manifold,” in the sense that each cultural perspective 
may ultimately be concaved through some one psychological 

396} cf. the wnteFi review of Casnrer^ MylM of iho Siatf in 
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motive or function. Thus all forms of art may be understood as 
diverse symbolic expressions of intuition, myth and religion 
symbolize emotions and provide a rationalization for the 
identity of all forms of bfe; and science gives us a umty of 
thought by providing a symbobc umverse of laws and principles 
(see Section 12 above). Cassirer thus correlates the subjective 
functions of the ego with the histoncally-evolved cultural cate- 
gories, thereby binding together man and the symbolic world of 
his creation. 

Similarly one may discern a common function for the whole 
of human culture. Cassirer’s ultimate presupposition appears to 
be that the whole of human culture has a common, evolutionary 
origin in human expeiience as well as a common end or function 
in making for progressive objectification of the human spirit 
and for self-liberation. Notwithstanding the diversity of cul- 
tural expressions there is said to be a “dynamic equilibrium” 
and a “hidden harmony” which reconciles apparently opposing 
forces.”* As Cassirer concludes in his Essay on Man^ 

But this multplicity and disparateness does not denote discord or 
disharmony. All these functions complete and complement one another. 
Each one opens a new horizon and shows us a new aspect of humanity. 
The dissonant is in harmony with itself, the contraries are not mutually 
exclusive, but interdependent; “harmony in contraries, as in the case 
of the bow and the lyre.*”** 

There are then, for Cassirer, two sources of unity of function 
in human culture, namely, psychological or genetic unity of 
motive for each type of cultural disdpline, and teleological 
unity of function in achieving a common harmony for any given 
historical culture as well as for the culture of humanity as a 
whole. 

As regards the genetic, psychological unity of function at- 
tributed to a mode of culture, we have seen, in the case of 
myth, that this is open to question. Cassirer has not demon- 
strated that each Cultural discipline may be correlated with 
only one psychological function. Objectively, we find that 

*a}. 
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leading contemporary’' ethnologists, with the exception of the 
Functionalistic School, would not subscribe to the thesis that 
myth, for example, has one primary social function and would 
hold instead that it may have a plurality of functions — a criti- 
cism which may be applied to any other cultural discipline. 

Furthermore, with reference to the teleological unity of 
function which is said to characterize a given culture and the 
culture of humanity as a whole, the reply may be made that 
this a prion harmony is not substantiated by the empirical esn- 
dence. Political myth, for eiample, has, on Cassirer’s own in- 
sistence, no place in a genuinely rational culture. Obviously, 
then, from a historical point of view, there can be no “pre- 
established harmony” between myth and the rational elements 
of culture. 

The most serious critirism, however, of the so-called func- 
tionalistic harmony of culture is that it is purely formal and 
provides no criterion for the evaluation of the content or “sub- 
stance” of any given cultural configuration. Any one histoncal 
culture is, on this assumption, in harmony irith itself, no 
matter what its empirical content may be. This problem be- 
comes acute espeaally m the sphere of intercultural relations 
where we are confronted with international conflicts which may 
lead to world war. Obviously the assurance under such circum- 
stances that there is an ultimate “hidden harmony” between 
the East and the West is of little comfort or practical signifi- 
cance} since what is required is a manifest harmony, which 
may enable the nations of the world to dwell together in 
peace. But since there is for Cassirer no reality other than 
cultural or symbolical reality, there can be no meta-cultural 
or pre-cultural, ontolo^cal r^ity by which to evaluate con- 
flicting standards of value. In the end, we are left with a 
plurality of empirical ethnocentric, symbolical worlds, each of 
which is formally in harmony with the idea of humanity but 
functionally and actually in conflict unth the others. 

As the writer has noted elsewhere,”* the neo-Kantians are 
tolerant in theory to the extreme point of accepting the validity 
of any empirical socio-cultural sy^em whatsoever. Any actual 

** Bidney^ **Cultare THeorjr Had the Problem of Cultural Criiet.’* 
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perversion or "transvaluation” of concrete human values may 
be justified on earth, provided one acknowledges his &ith in 
the purity and harmony of the categonal structure whose abode 
is Heaven. 

Thus, Cassirer was led by his faith m the higher rationality 
of humanity to overlook the serious practical problems of cul- 
tural conflict and disunity. In other words, the very rationality 
of his neo-Kantian outlook led him logically and paradoxically 
to a toleration in theory of the irrational and mythological 
mentality which he strove in practice to obliterate from the 
social and political life of man. As a moral philosopher he did 
not believe in "speculative idleness” and urged his fellow 
philosophers to emulate the great thinkers of the past who made 
it their task "to think beyond and against their times,”*" But 
he derived his intellectual and moral courage to do so, not from 
his neo-Kantian theory and his egocentric, spiritual anthro- 
pology, but from the classical metaphysical traditions, from 
Greek culture and the fhtlosophia ferennts of the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition as well as from the humanism of the Renais- 
sance and the rationalism of the Enlightenment which he knew 
so intimately and loved so well. 
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ERNST CASSIRER»S PHILOSOPHY OF CULTURE 


T he title “Philosophy of Culture” seems to denote a 
branch or field of philosophy; philosophy applying itself 
to the exploration of that particular fact or set of facts which 
we describe as “culture.” This special field would have to be 
mapped out in terms of the total area of which it is a part, and 
in terms of its relation to the adjacent fields of philosophical 
study, such as ethics or philosophy of history. 

In fact, culture is one of the themes of Cassirer’s philosophy, 
and culture does constitute a field of study within the wider 
compass of his thought. But it does so only incidentally. This 
may seem a paradoxical assertion, flying in the foce of Casfirer’s 
own explicit statements. Does he not, in unambiguous words, 
distinguish between philosophy of culture and philosophy of 
nature as two separate, though related, domains^ 

Nevertheless, we rejoin, by regarding culture as a special 
field or theme of Cassirer’s thought we choose an unpromising 
approach and are almost certain to miss the intent of his phi- 
losophy. Although analyzing in great detail certain forms of 
culture, such as language or myth, Cassirer neglects others 
almost completely; and this uneven treatment, far from being 
fortuitous, betrays the guiding and selecting interest in the 
philosopher’s mind. This interest is not in the exploration of 
culture for its own sake. 

Wondering what culture is and trying to describe its nature 
in terms as simple and straightforward as possible, the observer’s 
mind may festen upon certain salient features and cardinal ques- 
tions. Culture, as cultura amm, seems to indicate a deliberate 
cultivation, a tending or fashioning of the mind, some kind of 
education. What is the nature and goal of tiiis education? 
Furthermore, culture or civilization is distinguished from both 
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primitivism and barbarism, compared 'with which it claims to 
be a richer, more dignified, and more truly human mode of life. 
Wherein does its superiority consist and how was it achieved? 
Why is it as precarious a possession as the annals of mankind 
show? May we look forward to an as yet unattained perfection 
of culture m some near or distant future? 

If a reader approaches Cassirer’s work with these observa- 
tions and questions in mind, he finds it unresponsive. The 
center of Cassirer’s interest is elsewhere, and the student’s 
query, which, in the opinion of the questioner, is central, is 
relegated to the periphery of the intellectual universe. We even 
begin to doubt whether the imaginary questioner correctly 
understands the meaning of the term “culture” as used by 
Cassirer. Where, then, is the center of gravity in Cassirer’s 
world? 

“Primary philosophy” (itpwfo according to Aris- 

totle, is a science which investigates being as being, or, in a 
more &miliar terminology. Reality as such.’ Cassirer’s re- 
search, however radically it departs in some respects from the 
great current of fhilosofhia 'perenimy is still animated through- 
out by the quest of “primary philosophy” as enunciated by 
Aristotle. Philosophy of culture is for him, first of ail, phi- 
losophy, i.e., an investigation into the nature of Reality. But 
this investigation tends towards the study of culture as of a 
particularly revealing domain of reality. Culture appears the 
privileged document testifying with unparalleled eloquence to 
the adequacy of the underlying concept of “being as being.” 

The affirmation of the ontological primacy of culture in 
Casdrer’s thought is borne out by a glance at his literary career. 
The progressive articulation of his philosophy went hand in 
hand with a movement towards a greater emphasis on prob- 
lems of culture — a development which culminated in the 
Philosofhy of Symbolic Forms (now conveniently summarized 
in the recent Essay on Man). This magnum opusy a boldly 
conceived and masterly executed philosophical interpretation of 
culture, completed the conquest of a domain which, though 
coveted before by other members of the Marburg School, had 

^M0iaphyacif Yoo^a %il 
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proved inaccessible to Casarer’s predecessors. It is true, Cas- 
sirer was encouraged and aided in his undertaking by a pre- 
vailing current of thought. At the turn from the nineteenth 
to the twentieth century, German philosophy sought to put a 
check on the hegemony of the natural sciences by working out 
a system of Getstemissemchaft. But, if we view Cassirer’s 
achievement against the background of the co-operative effort 
with which he found himself m harmony, the originality of the 
solution he propounded becomes only the more impressive. 

Following Hermann Cohen, the founder of the Marburg 
School, Cassirer derived his interpretation of Reality from 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. The Critique so powerfully 
influenced Cassirer’s thinidng that it determined his interpreta- 
tion of culture throughout, hrom its principles down to the 
order of procedure, as shown by the tables of contents in the 
volumes of Die Philoso-phie der symboltschen Fortnen. Mod- 
estly the author takes credit only for essaying a work that was 
rendered both possible and indispensable by Kant, but left 
undone, for some reason or other, by the master. Like Wilhelm 
Dilthey and Heinrich Ricirert, he claims to complete the 
Kantian architecture by giving the philosophical foundation of 
the science of nature as furnished by Kant a companion-piece 
in the philosophical foundation of the science of culture. His- 
torically, the claim is void. The alleged supplementation re- 
quires a fresh ground-plan and, in fact, a difFcrent building. Yet 
the intended adherence to Kant’s letter and spirit is nonetheless 
the salient trait of the new structure. 

“For It is the same thing that can be thought and that can 
be.”* With this succinct assertion Parmenides put an end to 
naTve reflection on the totality of real things, and philosophy 
as a disquisition on reality as such emerged into sight. It is made 
clear that '^being” is related to “being thought” not as the 
florin is related to the purse, the cargo to the vessel, or in any - 
other extrinsic fashion. The two terms are conjoined rather as 
“sight” is to “being seen” or “creature” to “being created.” 
Despite thdr distinctness they form an integral unity. 

Kuit found a fresh formula for the Eleatic insight. In pur- 

*HeriDatmi Piels, Frajfmtnit d$r Yorsakraitkir^ (5th cd.)> I| 33X1 fr. 3. 
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suing knowledge we put ideas together: Knowledge, the result 
of this process, is a synthesis. But may we, by so uniting ideas 
into a composite whole, expect to reveal something which, by 
definition, lies outside the sphere of mental operations, vix., 
reality? We may, Kant answers, provided the principles which 
direct our constructing a synthesis are identical with the prin- 
ciples determining the structure of reality. It will be permitted 
to call the totality of knowledge as based upon sense perception 
“experiencej” to substitute for principles: “conditions of pos- 
sibility,” and to dub statements relating to these fundamental 
conditions “a prion judgments.” With these terminological ad- 
justments, Kantis “highest principle of all synthetic judg- 
ments” IS arrived at: “We then assert that the conditions of the 
possibility of expenence in general are likewise conditions of the 
possibility of the objects of experience, and that for this reason 
they have objective validity in a synthetic a 'priori judgment.’^ 

Cassirer poses the problem in Parmenidean terms and then, 
for an answer, reaffirms Kant’s solution. 

The first point of departure for ^leculation is denoted by the concept 
of Being. The instant this conceja articulates itself and a consciousness 
awakes of the unity of Being, as set over against the multiphci^ and 
vaiie^ of being things, the specifically phdosoidiical mode of regarding 
the world arises.^ 

With this ontological conception of philosophy m mind, Cas- 
sirer proceeds to express the Parmenidean identification in 
terms of a Kantian “transcendental” logic: “The concept relates 
to the object because and as much as it [the concept] is the 
necessary and indispensable presupposition of objectit^tion; 
because it is the function for which alone there can be objects, 
i.e., permanent basic units, amidst the flux of experience.”' 
Shorter and simpler: “The logical concept is the necessary and 
suflident condition for the knowledge of the nature of things.”* 

“Being,” aaording to this transcendental logic, means “being 

*Cfiiiqu0 of Port Ruum (Norman K Smith tr, Londoii, 19S9), 194. 

* Die Thdofofhu itr tymboHtchtn Pormtn, I, 3. 
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determined/' and thinking is the process of determination. So 
there is no essence outside the sphere of thinking, and meta^- 
physics as the supposed knowledge of essences is non-existent. 
Transcendental idealism has no room for a transcendent, i.e., 
super-sensible, reality, and discountenances Natural Theology 
and similar speculative flights. Along with metaphysics it dis- 
penses with the *‘copy theory of knowledge” (^Abbtldtheorut). 
This theory naively interprets ideas “inside the mind” as copies 
of “things without,” thus dissociating what belongs indelibly 
together and then reassembling the broken parts by resorting 
to a dubious analogy.’ 

Examining this “critical” or “transcendental” logic, we do 
well to remember that “naive,” i.e., pre-Kantian, metaphysics 
was not so naive as to subscribe to the unphilosophical notion 
of knowledge as a pasave image mirroring a given reality. 
Naivete, of course, is undying. But it has been obsolescent in 
philosophy ever since Parmenides put forward his monumental 
identification, and traditional metaphysics as called into ex- 
istence by Plato and Aristotle did not entirely &il to heed 
“Father Parmenides’ ” teaching. However, his stupendous in- 
sistence on a seemingly absurd truth, expressed m words as 
rigidly erect and quaintly ornate as an archaic statue, underwent 
at the hands of his followers a difFerentiation which made it 
supple and alive. The chief purpose of this differentiation was 
to find a place for the finite human knower as an integral 
part of reality — a part ignored by the disdainful Eleatic save, 
ty way of compromise, in the second, pragmatic portion of his 
poem. 

In Aristotle, the identity of “thinking” and “being” is main- 
tained at the pinnacle of the pyramid of reality. The unmoved 
mover, form disengaged from matter, act free of potentiality, 
is described as — thinking returning upon itself, 

reality as self-comprehenchng intellection, a thing that is by 
virtue of thinking itself. But in the sublunar world inhabited 
by man this primordial unity bifurcates. Man the knower is 
confronted by things to be known — ^things which artf, regard- 
less as to whether or not he takes cognizance of their existence. 

* Cf. Philosofhu dmr symhoUsch&n (hereafter abbreviated PSF)^ 5 
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Yet their ‘'becoming known” is by no means inddental to their 
existence in the sense in which “bdng portrayed” is incidental 
to a person. First, the kind of existence which a thing has in- 
volves a degree of knowability, depending upon the share which 
form has in its constitution. So a star is more knowable than a 
lump of clay, or the soul than the body. For cognition detaches a 
thing’s form from its matter: the intelligent mind is the locus 
of forms. Second, the identity which is complete at the summit, 
in the form of forms, is present also in the human act of cogni- 
tion, though only in a qualified way. “In the case of objects 
which involve no matter, what thinks and what is thought are 
identical” (li tJ voouv *«« th yoott|i»vov).* The very word- 

ing is reminiscent of Parmemdes. 

Man may rise to intuiting forms not contaminated with 
matter. But he is enwroned by a compound reality — forms 
wedded to matter. Consequently the cognitive process in the 
human mind is, for Aristotle, an interplay and co-operation of 
activity and passivity. This duality corresponds to the duality 
of the human situation. Man, as finite, is one thing among the 
many things of the world, acted upon and reacting. At the same 
time, man, through reason, is somehow all things. 

Turning now to Kant, the source of Cassiier’s epistemology, 
we find the interplay of activity and passivity supplanted \tith 
a novel emphasis on the constructive activity of the mind. 
The Eleatic identification is reborn in the spirit of the modern, 
post-Cartesian subject. However, the scope of this idealistic 
motif which reverses the natural order by making objects con- 
form to concepts* is strictly limited to the sensible world to 
the world of phenomena as interpreted by “experiencej” and 
this phenomenal world is not coextensive with reality. The 
Critique teaches that “the object is to be taken in a twofold 
sense, namely as appearance and thing in itself.”'* Beyond the 
pales of appearance all the essential features of the metaphysical 
world picture, though denied to speculative knowledge, are 
restored to enlightened faith. This restoration, far from being 

* Antma, 4}oa 3-4. 

*Crtttque of Ptirt Rtaton (N. K. Smith tr.), a*. 
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a mere compromise, springs from the ethos of Kant’^s under- 
taking. Rescinding the prinaple of happiness and dislodging 
contemplation from its sovereign place, he wrests man from 
his anchorage in nature while blocking his visionary ascent to 
God But he believes he only takes away what man never right- 
fully possessed. 

It IS true, Kant disabuses man and purges his mind from 
speculative conceit. Yet in so humbling him he does not deliver 
him into the despair of metaphysical homelessness. Instead he 
icturns the paraphernalia of the transmundane homestead, 
God and the intelhgibtliai freedom and beatitude — ^not to man’s 
cognitive faculty, but to his '^practical belief." Man, in a 
chastened mood now, since he has put away his intellectual pride, 
is expected reverently to submit to a law that defines his place 
in the order of things and to which the voice of duty in his 
own mind bears unequivocal testimony. By the same token, 
the interplay of spontaneity and passivity in the cognitive 
process is restored. Again, the theory of knowledge is but- 
tressed to the idea of the finitude of man. The very act of 
resignation by which we disown metaphysical vision is supposed 
to establish the right rapport between out selves and the objects 
of the metaphysical world. By a tour de force we thus arrive at 
the notion of unintelligible intelligibdia (vooujuva) — ^unintel- 
ligible, we must add, to us, to man. 

Following the general line of neo-Kantian thought, Cassirer 
adopts Kant’s “highest principle of all synthetic judgments" — 
the identification of “the conditions of the possibility of experi- 
ence" with “the conditions of the possibility of the objects of 
experience.” At the same time, again conforming to the Mar- 
burg pattern, he goes beyond Kant. Kant’s “objects of expeti- 
ence" are not objects as such, but “appearances” as set over 
against the “thing in itself." Hence, Kant’s identification is 
a limited one. The neo-Kantian, discarding the “thing m itself,” 
makes the identification total. He robs the object of all its sub- 
stantiality. To him the object is the result or the “function” 
of the logical process of objectivation; and the residuum which 
resists this “functionaliaation” becomes an “objective” (A«/- 
— ^the infiiutely distant goal for further acts of logical 
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determination. Kant^s transcendental logic is made to outgrow 
the limited domain assigned to it by the master. 

If God held in one hand truth, in the other the seaich for it, 
inviting us to choose, we should, Lessing held, beg the heavenly 
Father to keep the truth for Himself and let us have the 
search. To this Hermann Cohen objects. What truth means 
to God IS of no concern to us, and as far as we are con- 
cerned the gifts of the two hands are actually one truth is the 
quest for truth," In the same vein, Cassirer quotes Faust’s 
translation of the opening words of the Gospel according to 
St. John “In the beginning was the deed.”" Logos is creation, 
positing reality. All this goes beyond Kant in the sense that the 
transcendental synthesis is viewed as constituting not only “ob- 
jects of experience” but objects tout court. 

However, in so radicalizing the thesis of Kant’s transcen- 
dental logic, Cassirer goes also back behind Kant — ^not to 
pre-Kantian metaphysics, but to pre-metaphysical, i.e., pre- 
Platonic, ontology, to Parmenides. A modern dynamic com- 
panion-piece to the immobile, self-contained Eleatic Being is 
achieved. This, of course, is not the avowed intent of the neo- 
Kantian thinker who is innocent of any archamng inclinations. 
But, constrained by the logic of his transcendental identifica- 
tion, he comes to embrace an archaically simplified concept of 
Being. Incidentally, this simplification was encouraged by the 
scientific ideal prevalent in an industrialized cmlization. Or- 
ganized co-operation of vast groups, made effective by a division 
of labor into multiple functions, — the master-device of modern 
industry — ^was inapplicable to the intricate wholeness of meta- 
physics. Its “huge helplessness” (G. K. Chesterton) did not 
fit into the contemporary pattern. On the other hand, the neo- 
Kantian idea of knowledge as an infinite process of determina- 
don, suggestive as it was of the cumulative collaboration of 
individuals and groups, seemed more agreeable to the Zeitgeist. 

Be that as it may (and admitting that this explanation of the 
pre-Socratic features so strikingly characteristic of various cur- 
roits of recent philosophy is far from exhaustive), the logic 

’’HemiKDii Cohen, St/ut itt rttutn WdUnt (1904), 9$. 
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of the neo-Kantian return to Parmenidian simpliaty is both 
clear and cogent. As the transcendental synthesis, the act of 
objectification, wins unlimited scope, the receptivity (or pas- 
sivity) in the knower is cancelled out. Along with his receptivity 
the knower as a finite subject is likewise lost to view} and 
the anthropological undergirding of the theory of knowledge, 
reinterpreted but preserved by Kant, is gone. The “bifurcation” 
of the ontological identity, which, in Plato and Aristotle, 
showed man as being “0/ the world,” and the world as existing 
for man — this bifurcation is blotted out. We move in the self- 
contained sphere of a chinking that constitutes objects; and this 
sphere leaves as little room for man, the knower, as the Elcatic 
sphere of Bang. The knower looks upon this sphere as it were 
“from outside.” Never and under no circumstances is he en- 
compassed by it. 

We ask i^rmenides about man and those obtrusive facts 
which loom large in man’s life: the choice between good and 
evil, the cycle of birth and death, and the alternation of the 
seasons. In reply he puts us off with information on “the beliefa 
of mortals” and on the names they have decided to affix to 
things.’* We ask the neo-Kantian about man, and he sends us 
to empirical psychology and empirical anthropology. But this, 
of course, is not his whole reply to our query. Man figures in 
his philosophy as a subject related to objects. The subject- 
object corrdation is all-pervasive, omnipresent. However, Cas- 
»rer affirms, no hard and fast dividing line separates the two 
correlate spheres. Wherever a meaning is grasped, it carries 
with it both subject and object as polar “moments” involved 
in its structure; in other words, it is the result of a mediation 
between the two poles. “To be,” in this view, means “to be a 
synthesis” of subject and object, or of the ego and the world. 
But with this definition the status of “being” or “reality” is 
denied to the world as well as to the ego. 

Using a simile dear to Plato we may liken the synthesis to 
a tissue. Let us suppose a student of the weaving process, though 
sharp-sighted in observing the expanding pattern of warp and 
woof, be completely blind to loom, shuttle, and raw-material. 

” Hermann Diela, op, eti,, I, *39, h, S, so-Si. 
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So he is well equipped closely to follow the progress of the 
work, but unable to see the tools and the thread which between 
them carry on this work. The puzzled student will try to make 
up for the lacuna in his vision by imagining hypothetical agen- 
cies which would explain the mysterious growth of the texture. 
Ingenious as he is he might succeed in imagining the devices 
invisible to him. But, instead of letting him have his way, we 
deepen his perplexity by adding to the defect of eyesight a 
mental handicap. We incapaatate him for thinking or imagin- 
ing anything except in terms of a texture, and accordingly we 
endow him with a purely ^‘textile*’ language. 

The doubly disabled student of textile manu&cture in our 
parable is man trying to study “subject” and “reality” on the 
line of the neo-Kantian approach. These two polar concepts 
are of ciucial importance to him* they denote the terminal points 
of the axis upon which his interpretation revolves. At the same 
time, he finds himself debarred from ever bnnging them into 
the puiview of his analysis. By definition, one of the two, 
the object pole, while directing the advance of cognitive syn- 
theses, never rises above the knower’s horizon. Similarly, the 
ego, manifest though it is through its works, remains eternally 
in his back. This “evanescent nature” of both “ego” and 
“world,” as it appears in neo-Kantian epistemology, points 
truly to the structure of the situation of the knower confronted 
with potential objects of knowledge. But the question is as to 
whether an analysis of the cognitive subject-object relation can 
provide the foundations upon which to erect a philosophical 
edifice. In other words, is a situation in which the world is “for 
man,” the spectator, (while man’s participation in the world as 
an agent is lost sight of) as prototypical for an interpretation 
of reality as neo-Kantianism assumes? To be sure, an under- 
standing of culture can be won only on the basis of an adequate 
conception of the human agent. Hence the attempt to develop 
the transcendental logic of neo-Kantianisih into a philosophy 
of culture appears a singularly unpropitious enterprise. Nature 
without man is imaginable, fragmentary though she may seem. 
But culture is clearly a man-made thing, a datum for man’s in- 
spection, too, but first of all existing through man and in man. 
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To find strength in weakness is the mark of a creative mind. 
In Cassirer’s hands, transcendental logic becomes an efFective 
tool for coping with problems of the human world. Within its 
limited reach, this clean-cuttingf tool harvests fruits which a 
more deeply searching instrument, or one of more sweeping 
grasp, would have been likely to have left ungleaned. 

An analysis of the transcendental synthesis may move in 
dther of two directions, according to the prevailing interest, 
Theinterest may be directed cither towards uncovering “founda- 
tions,” i.e., ultimate positing acts which afford a basis for subse- 
quent syntheses and endow the whole process with the character 
of self-supporting “science” or it may focus on the 

resulting structures. It was Hermann Cohen, the founder of the 
Marburg school, who took the “adventurous road” towards the 
discovery of origins. In his Logic we find him at pains to wrest 
Being as “aught” from a primordial "naught” — a “logogony” 
which forces the thinking mind through the narrow strait of an 
“extreme perplexity” into progressive self-determination.’* With 
Cassirer, temper and direction of the transcendental enterprise 
have changed. Gone is the heroic passion for moving the globus 
intellectuttlis by the “lever of the origin;” gone also the founder^ 
provincialism which oddly clogged his vision. Instead, we find an 
analyst applying himself with an open mind and heightened sen- 
sitiveness to a study of those structural features which the cogni- 
tive syntheds in its manifold forms reveals — forms abundantly 
exhibited by the numerous branches of actual science. This new 
tendency, akin in spirit to Husserl’s phenomenology, bore 
its early fruits in the field of the logic of natural science. But 
gradually it gave rise to a broadening of perspective which 
rendered a philosophy of culture possible. 

Once we have accepted the Imic principle of a “critical 
philosophy,” the primacy of the creative mind over a given 
reality, of “function” over “object,” we need not, Cassirer 
argues, confine ourselves to examining the cognitive function 
and its objective correlate, the thing as knowable. There are 
other types of meaningful structures through which the mind 
manifests its creativity, distinct from knowledge, but no less 

^HenQsnn Cohen, Lo;/^ i$r reingn ErJkenftints (3rd ed, X9s«)i 
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coherent, each forming a realm of meaning of its own, each 
ordered and articulated m accordance with its own laws, its own 
"style.” Mythjc thought, language, art — ^these are the chief 
instances of autonomous "structures of meaning” which Cas- 
sirer has in mind. Only by comprising these non-cognitive 
structures within its field of vision does transcendental idealism 
come into its own. "Thus the critique of reason becomes critique 
of culture. It seeks to understand and to show how all content 
of culture, inasmuch as it is not a merely particular content but 
one based upon a universal principle of form, presupposes a 
creative act of the mind ursprmgliche Tat des GetstBs)”“ 
The defeat of the naiVe-realistic view of the world is in- 
complete as long as the idealistic analysis is confined to knowl- 
edge. While admitting that certain structural traits of the 
object of knowledge result fiom a formative activity of the 
mind, the realist may still maintain that there must be an 
independent "something,” a datum, subsisting outside the 
subject-obj'ect relation. His contention, Cassirer holds, becomes 
untenable as soon as we substitute "culture” for "world.” 
Confronted with the array of cultural forms, he must see that 
clinging to the idea of a self-contained non-mental substratum, a 
"thing in itself,” henceforth will serve no purpose. Here, at 
last, the mind stands revealed in works unmist^ably its own. 
There is distinctness, structure, articulate meaning, but no sus- 
picion of an extra-mental givenness. Envisaging these structures 
and meaningful contexts is tantamount to discerning a variety of 
basic "directions” or "tendendes” of the mind, each of which 
issues in an object or a set of objects. And these objects are 
plainly products, shaped through and through by that creative 
"direction” from which they spring. "Being” is swallowed up 
in "doing.” A work of art ts. But the being we ascribe to it is 
derivative. It actually is nothing save what it is in relation to, 
and as a product of, artistic imagination. The world of aesthetic 
objects is a continuous and orderly manifestation of one of the 
mind’s cosmogonic urges. And the same is true of the world of 
mythic thought and of language. 

With its recent development modern physics has lost its grip 
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on material reality. Models explanatory of sub-atomic struc- 
tures can no longer be regarded as faithful large scale replicas 
of microcosmic nature. Their value is to be assessed in terms of 
their usefulness in rendering prediction of future events pos- 
sible, These new physical concepts, instead of "picturing’^ facts, 
permit the physicist to orient himself in his dealings with nature 
by providing what Heinrich Hertz called ^‘symbols.” This 
term, signaling, so it seemed, the bankruptcy of naive realism 
in physics, was seized upon and given a new and ambitious 
career by Cassirer. He decided to call those structures which 
he set out to analyze in his philosophy of culture, ‘Symbolic 
forms.” 

The title seems appropnate. In ancient Greece old bonds of 
friendship and hospitality were acknowledged and renewed 
when the two fragments of a ring, tokens of recognition, fitted 
exactly together. The ring, or whatever object took its place, 
was called a symbol. Symbol, in the original Greek sense of 
the word, is a token. The cultural forms also betoken some^ 
thing. They express a meaning In the symbol literally so-called 
the sign IS clearly distinct from that which it signifies. The 
sign is: two physical objects fitting together} the thing signified: 
two minds fitting together. In Cassirer’s “symbolic form” this 
distinction holds too. There is a perceived or imagined form* 
a sequel of articulate sounds, an arrangement of lines and colors, 
a “world picture,” and these sensible forms are designed to 
point to something non-sensible. They are utterances. Each one 
of the various “realms of forms” externalizes an inner world. 
Each is a language of its own. 

At this juncture the metaphor of the symbol breaks down 
and, at the same time, gains a fresh significance. The ring 
is one thing, the andent alliance of two Emilies or clans an- 
other thing, and we find no difficulty in not only distinguishing 
but also separating these two types of reality. Both may exist 
independently of each other. This separableness is not found in 
Casdreds “symbolic forms.” IMstinct though sign and meaning 
are, they belong inextricably together. They fit as neatly to 
eaA other as the broken halves of a ring fit. Like these they 
form an integral whole. This intimacy of the relation between 
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“form” and “meaning” distinguishes the genuine symbolic form 
from conventional semantic systems such as the Morse Code or 
the signs used by symbolic logic. The latter provide vehicles for 
conveying a ready-made meaning; and they may, at any time, 
be supplanted with alternative, more convenient vehicles. Not 
so the “symbolic form.” It is not exchangeable, not detachable, 
not arbitrarily constructed. It is not content tn a form but con- 
tent as form; a medium informed and animated by meaning, 
meaning articulating itself into form. 

The mind weaves a seamless robe. A linguistic expression may 
be translated from one language into another, though even 
here the translation will never be a perfect equivalent of the 
original. But a content expressed in one type of symbolic form, 
say in language, cannot be ripped from its “connatural” mani- 
festation and sewn to a different symbolic vesture. The meaning 
of languages is not expressible in painting, nor the meaning of 
music in terms of mythic thinking. Every realm of symbolic 
forms, language, art, and mythic Weltanschauung, must be 
accepted on its own terms and deciphered in consonance with 
the creative direction or intent which determines the structure 
of that particular realm. To lay bare this unique structure, 
neither adding nor leaving out but faithfully following in the 
footprints of mens ereatrhf — such is the business of a transcen- 
dental analysis of language, of itnythology, of art. Philosophy 
appears in the r6le of a universal interpreter of the multiple 
“languages” through which the mind puts forth its inner wealth. 
It functions, in Cassirer’s own terms, as ‘%e conscience of 
culture.”’* 

Transcendental analysis as employed by Casurer has a special 
aptitude for performing predsely this task. It operates with a 
dynamic and highly fladble concept of “form” which is equally 
applicable in all spheres of symbolic expression. Kant, in the 
“transcendental logic,” views the cognitive act as the synthesis 
of a diversity of sensory data. This idea of synoptic construction, 
stripped of the realistic ingrechent which accrued to it from 
Kant’s noUon of “givenness,” proves a perfect tool for an inter- 
pretation which is to range fv beyond epistemology over the 
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whole field of cultural achievements. Myths and language, re- 
ligious symbols and works of art — all and each show the dom- 
inance of one point of view — different in each particular field 
yet analogous in mode of operation to all the others; and this 
point of view unifies and organizes an indefinite multiplidty 
into an orderly Kingdom of Forms. To understand any one cul- 
tural phenomenon, be it a religious belief, an artistic motif, 
or a linguistic expression, means to locate it within the sphere 
of symbolic expression to which it belongs and from which 
it derives its significance. In other words, the phenomenon 
under analysis must be subjected to the dominant angle of 
vision as the principle of synthesis. 

Whence do the material elements hail which are put together 
by transcendental synthesis in the several provinces of its 
operation? "From nowhere,” seems the correct reply. These 
material elements, although affording a particular content, 
have no existence apart from, or previous to, the framework of 
forms in which they are ensconced. They owe their particularity, 
and, m fact, their existence, to their relation to universal form; 
and this assertion is reversible. Form and matter, in this ^ew, 
are strictly correlate, and synthesis is diversification as well as 
unification. We see here Cassirer taking the path along which 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel had once moved beyond Kant 
and away from Kant: away from the "thing in itselP’ in rela- 
tion to which the subject was supposed to be the suffering or 
receptive rather than the spontaneously active partner. 

Logic, which demands the dialectical interdependence of "the 
one” and "the many,” seems to be with Cassiier and his prede- 
cessors in radical idealism. But his resolute departure from 
KanPs residual realism saves the idealist from an inconsistency 
only to entangle him in another no less grave difficulty. If 
the particular content does not stem from a material datum out- 
side the mind, it must be the mind that gives rise to it. How, then, 
is this infra-mental duality to be accounted for? How explain 
the concentration of analysis upon "form,” if "form” and 
"matter” are of the same origin and, consequently, of the same 
ontological rank? Cassirer throughout uses a language which 
presupposes the common-sense notion of the mind exercising 
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itself m a world of "given” objects. This is the view which 
desciiptive cxpiesstons such as articulation of meaning, unifica- 
tion, synoptic organization, etc., imply. But the rigorous dia- 
lectics of transcendental idealism gives the lie to these and 
similar terms and reduces them to the status of metaphois. No 
language is available directly to express what the idealist en- 
deavors to think. 

The linguistic difficulty indicates a deep-seated quandary. We 
are brought face to face with an ancient cosmogonic puzzle. 
The original One, so it seems, needs a counter-force to chal- 
lenge It into productivity. A metaphysical antagonist is re- 
quired, 

Der reht und mtkt und muss als Teufel schafien^ 

In Cassirer’s philosophy, cultural productivity is partheno- 
genesis, parturition of the spiiit that dwells in solitude. Sub- 
stance, he insists, must be transfigured into function, "being” 
into “doing.” But function is discernible only if seen against 
the foil of substance, just as doing requires something "unto 
which” doing is done. The attempt to translate everything into 
doing obliterates doing. Exactly this occurs in Cassirer’s phi- 
losophy of culture. Total dynamism is proclaimed, the bound- 
less liberty of the creative mind, yet the result obtained is 
meaning congealed into structures rigidly static, like Parmen- 
ides’ Being ^‘immovable in the bonds of mighty chains without 
beginning and without end.’”* 

Parmenides was at great pains to ward off intru^ons of the 
non-being about which, he stoutly maintuned, no assertion 
can be made except that "it is not” Melissus and Zeno, armed 
with the two-edged sword of Parmenidean dialectic, continued 
to fight the losing battle; until in Gorgias, the prodigal son 
of the Eleatic house, non-being carried the day. Plato discovered 
the moral of this story. With apologies to Parmenides he laid 
unfilial hands on his thesis and re-admitted non-being to some 
sort of existence — the existence of "images” {eidola).” Thus he 
limited the scope of Parmenides’ "ontological identification” (of 
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knowledge and being) and rendered a philosophy of the finite 
world and the finite knower possible. Similarly, the Atoraists 
used the void (successor to Patmenides’ non-being) as an auxil- 
iary cosmogonic principle. In our own time, while metaphysics 
tottered with decrepitude, neo-Kantianism reverted to the 
Eleatic identification, and again, at the periphery of the re- 
stored spheie of Being, the teasing presence of the unsuccess- 
fully exorcized non-bcing made itself felt. Its name, in Cassirer, 
IS "the flux of experience,” out of which the symbolic forms are 
said to crystallize. This matrix of Being, itself non-being, how- 
ever indispensable it seems, is inassimiliably alien within the tran- 
scendental scheme. It is supposed to be objectifiable. But it is 
not objectified. Hence it is not. 

As the “flux of experience” looms as that which, a passive 
substratum, is as yet to be objcctifled, so, at the opposite pole of 
the transcendental axis, the active partner becomes just dis- 
cernible that which objectifies but has not yet passed into 
objectivity. And again, according to the rigid laws of tran- 
scendental logic, this still, so to speak, “fluid” creativity is kept 
lingering at the outer coniines of the universe of philosophical 
discourse To mingle with tianscendentally respectable concepts 
it lacks the stamp of objectivity which can be imprinted upon 
it only by a synthesis. This but dimly perceived creatmty re- 
sembles the Christian God rather than the Platonic demiurge 
who, with the Eternal Model before him, persuades the 
“errant cause” into submission to his formative will. There is, 
according to the “critical” view, no malleable stuff to be fash- 
ioned. Creation is creatto ex nthslo. But, of course, the creative 
mind which reveals itself in symbolic forms has vacated its 
transmundane heaven to take up quarters in the human sphere. 
It is alternately called “life,” a name which denotes its present 
abode, and “spirit” which is remimscent of its exalted origin, 
life or spirit in Cassireris philosophy is akin to Hegel’s Welt- 
geht. But, whereas the latter unfolds itself in history, baring 
the rhythm of its movements for our inspection, Cassirer’s 
“life” is known by its fruits alone. At the same time, the ele- 
ment of transcendence, maintained in Hegel, is discarded. 
Cassirer’s philosophy is plainly “immanentist.” Its principle of 
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creativity is conceived in the spirit of an era whose implicit 
faith found a classic expression in Auguste Comte’s “worship 
of humanity ” 

We remember here that student of textile manufacture to 
whom we likened the follower of “critical” or "transcendental” 
idealism. This student, we agreed, was to be blind both to his 
tools and to his raw material. He has an eye only for the web 
itself. Loom and shuttle, in our simile, stand for “life” (or 
“spirit”), the thread as law material for the “flux of experi- 
ence,” We could not prevent our student from casting about un- 
easily for surmises concerning these to him Invistble agents. 
In the same way, the ideas of “creative life” and the “flux 
of experience” intrude upon the attention of the critical analyst. 
But a further stipulation we agreed upon cannot, as we now see, 
be upheld. We tried to cast upon the victim of our experiment 
a spell which would force him to think eveiything (including 
tools and material) in terms of texture. This pioves more than 
human blood and flesh can bear. In non-metaphorical language* 
metaphysics is not to be expelled by a vow of abstinence Drive 
it out with the critical pitchfork tamen usque recurret. Deflnite 
metaphysical tenets Underlie Cassirer’s philosophy of culture. 
His determination to refrain from metaphysics is itself dictated 
by his immanentist metaphysics — a self-denying metaphysics, 
condemned to suffering atrophy. 

The common denominator of the divers symbolic forms is 
their character as principles of objectivation. They arc non- 
cognitive variants of the Kantian “synthesis of transcendental 
apperception.” But this is not the only bond between them. 
They bear, as it were, a family likeness to each other. Although 
they form different “languages,” they show analogies of “syn- 
ta:^’ and treat identical themes. This analogous structure of 
the various “realms” is reflected in the parallel order followed 
by the argument in the three volumes of the Phtlosophie der 
sytnbolischen Fortnen. The analyris of language (in volume I), 
the analyris of myth (in volume II), and the analysis of the 
cognitive process (in volume III) begin with a treatment of 
space and time. This, of course, is done in adherence to the 
pattern set fay Kant’s “transcendental aesthetics,” the opening 
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part of the Critique of Pure Reason. But Cassirer adds a dis- 
cussion of number which has no pendant in the Crttique. 

For Kant sclf-consciousness and time are intimately related 
to each other. Time is “the form of the inner sense.” So, in 
letting an examination of the ego follow on the heels of his 
“transcendental aesthetics,” Cassirer still is guided by the 
spirit though not by the table of contents of Kant’s work. The 
latter part, in all three volumes, corresponds roughly to the 
master’s “transcendental logic,” insofar as it rises above the 
outlines of the sensible world to more abstract relationships. 

The significance of these analogies is obvious. Language, 
myth, knowledge are different media, all three of them refract- 
ing rays emitted by one and the same luminary, or to use an- 
other more closely “transcendental” figure of speech: they 
are different idioms which express an identical conception. This 
pervasive conception or pattern is of triadic structure* the 
sensible world, the ego, the ego orienting itself in the world. 
The world, a temporal sequence of events, extended in space, 
exhibiting a prodigious wealth of quahties — this world is r&- 
flected in linguistic signs, intuited by mythic consciousness, 
interpreted by religion and art, known by science. In its passage 
from one medium to another, it is, and is not, the same, com- 
parable to a tune played on different instruments. And what 
is true of the first unit of the triad, the sensible world, holds 
like\nse of the ego, and of the relations between self and 
world. 

Space, for instance, as a feature of mundane eidstence, is 
found in mythic thought as well as in a sdentific interpretation 
of reality. There are not two (Afferent spaces: a mythic and a 
scientific space. Wherever space is apprehended, it shows cer- 
tain persistent traits: it has dimensions, and it is the locus in 
which things are placed as “here,” or “there,” as inside one 
thing, distant from another thing, etc. In another sense, how- 
ever, there are indeed different spaces or rather types of space. 
In mythic thought no clear distinction is made between the 
place and the thing that fills the place. The “here” and 
“there” are conceived of as properties of objects. Things have 
their “natural” place and displacement may destroy them. 
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Likewise spatial directions coalesce with features of reality, 
north is air, and it is also war and hunting; south is fire, and 
also medicine and agriculture, and so forth. The natuie of this 
“mythic” space does not greatly differ from space as we all 
perceive it in everyday hfe. But only remotely does it resemble 
the strictly homogenous space of Euclidean geometry which is 
“the locus of loci,** totally detached from localized objects. 
Time, number, lelation, ego — ^they all show a similar plas- 
ticity. Although retaining their nature, they suffer modifications 
in conformity with the realm of meaning in which they appear. 
They are “polyglot” in the sense that they express themselves in 
different “languages,” such as religion, ait, or science. 

The tiipartite pattern which recurs in each of the symbolic 
forms mirrors a more basic tnad The triptych . world — ego — ■ 
categorial relations, forms within the sphere of constituted 
structures the counteipart to a triune constituent structure 
“higher up,” in the sphere of transcendental origins. “World” 
corresponds to “flux of experience,” “ego” to “life,” and the 
“categorical relations,” which stracldle over this dichotomy, to 
“transcendental synthesis.” The former are to the latter as the 
non-lingual conditions which render language possible (voice, 
communicable meaning) to a universal grammar. 

The “universal grammar,” which shows the uniformity of all 
types of symbolic expression, is diversified into a number of 
“languages” by prindples of specifications; and the speufic 
structure combines, in every particular field, with the all-perva- 
sive structure into a complex pattern. So there is one differentia 
speafica which modifies the "universal grammar” into what is 
literally called language, another specifying principle consti- 
tut« the type of expression called “religion,” a third one con- 
stitutes art, and so forth. The principles of specification are not 
arrived at by deduction. Casrirer even refrains from enunriating 
them m abstracto. The analyst of culture, he holds, should not 
rival with natural science in the attempt to formulate universal 
laws which determine causally connected events. Instead he 
must seek to “make visible” a “totality of forms,” held together 
by unity of “style.” The concepts through which a style is com- 
prehended do not “determine” — they “chaweterize.” From the 
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point oif view of Gissirer’s own methodology, the ‘^structural 
analysis” which he brings to bear on culture holds a middle- 
ground between natural saence, which aims at the discovery of 
universal laws, and historiography, which emphasizes the indi- 
viduality of facts.*® With this logical topology Cassirer puts on 
record his own contribution to that prolonged and dust-raising 
battle of books for which Wilhelm Windelband, as long ago as in 
1894, sounded the opening hourish with a timely and successful 
platitude, the distinction between gcneializingknowledge (Erk- 
Uren) and individualizing knowledge ( Verstelten')^ and whose 
prize was GemesyMssemcha-jt^ philosophically justified. 

In order to make visible that unity of style which character- 
izes one type of expression as myth, another as art, a third as 
religion, and so on, the conceptual instruments traditionally 
used by neo-Kantian thinkers were of no avail. Neither Her- 
mann Cohen’s rhapsodic construction nor Heinrich Rickert’s 
painstaking diaeresis could have helped Cassirer solve the prob- 
lem at hand. Long enough Windelband’s terms “idiographic” 
and “nomothetic” had been bandied about by argumentative 
methodologists Cassirer came, through his afBliation with Mar- 
burg stamped as a man of vastest generalities, and possessed 
himself of that subtly individualizing art of understanding 
which had been evolved in the camp of his intellectual anti- 
podes: in the Historical School and by Wilhelm Dilthey. With 
Cassirer, neo-Kantianism, ongjnally given to rigidly construc- 
tive methods, became sensitive to the finest shades of style and 
structure — to a type of order which reveals its secret to the 
observant physiognomist rather than to the classifying logidan. 
In Cassirer’s work, transcendental construction and empirical 
interpretation come to a fruitful understanding 

Mythic thought is dominated by what Cassirer describes as 
“the concrescence of related terms.”” The wound suffered in 
combat is considered not merely an effect related to the foe as 
to its cause: somehow it is the foe, the presence of his malignant 
power in the stricken man’s body. Similarly, the parts are seen 
not only as composing the whole, but each part stands for, and 
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to some extent ts^ the whole. A man’s footprints, or his niuls, 
are in a way the man himself, carriers of the *'real power” which 
centers in a person. This coalescence of related but distinct ele^ 
ments runs through all strata of the mythic world picture. To- 
gether with other features it forms the “spedfic difference” — 
that which defines myth as myth and sets it off against other 
types of symbolic expresdon such as religion or art. However, 
C^irer does not deduce the nature of myth from '^partidpa- 
tion” or “concrescence” as from a prindple, but proceeds in a 
manner which might be described as “constructive empiridsm.” 
He first surveys his assemblage of data, an astonishingly rich 
harvest gleaned fiom a thorough study of anthropological lit- 
erature, then histens upon some salient features which bring out 
the structure of the field under investigation. These features he 
follows into their finer ramifications until he finally succeeds in 
hammering out the ridi relief of a coherent and balanced 
“totality of forms.” 

Naturally this structural interpretation, with all its scrupulous 
attention to facts, is ultimately guided by the principles of tran- 
scendental philosophy. But to a large extent, this philosophical 
orientation, far from imposing ready-made concepts upon a re- 
calcitrant material, serves as a critical catalytic. We are prone to 
cast our experiences in a number of streotyped forms which are 
most handy to us because of their usefulness in practical life3 
and in so doing we readily overlook the unique character of 
these experiences. To this “pragmatic fallacy” the analysis of 
symbolic forms offers an effective antidote. 

In andent Greece, language, as a system of phonetic signs, was 
made the object of a famous controversy. Those who regarded 
these signs as existing “by nature” (fiia*!) joined issue with 
others who considered them conventional and even 

today, as the emergence of Semantics in our midst shows, the 
hoary “conventionalism” is not yet extinct. Here is a test case for 
Cassirer’s method of arbitration. The study of linguistic form, 
conducted under the auspices of transcendental philosophy, 
establishes language as a unique type of expression. This “sym- 
bolic form” of language gm language is adequately described 
neither by linguistic naturalism with its emphasis on onomato- 
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poetic links between sign and signified objects, nor by conven- 
tionalism with its insistence on the arlntrary character of signs. 
Another illustration is furnished by the delate between imita- 
tion theory and expression theory in aesthetics. Again a unique 
creative direction, incarnate in works of art, is unduly assimilated 
to that type of objective existence with which we are most 
familiar in our workaday world. And again, the analyst of 
symbolic forms, with his eye upon the differentia speetfica of 
the aesthetic form qua aesthetic, may arbitrate between the dis- 
putants by discarding their false disjunction. 

Up to this point, the symbolic forms have been treated 
by us as autonomous domains, of analogous structure, but other- 
wise insular, unrelated among themselves. Yet there are, over 
and above their generic features as “forms,” certain specific 
ties and interrelations between them. As we now focus on the 
links connecting form with form we come across another factor, 
neglected hitherto. Eleatic immobility has seemed to character- 
ize the symbolic structures. Studying their interrelations we 
catch a glimpse of their subdued dynamism 

Some of the symbolic forms as distinguished by Cassirer can, 
others can not, coexist in the same mind or in the same cultural 
environment. Language, e.g., lives together with religion peace- 
ably and in fruitful co-operation; whereas scientific knowledge 
is intolerant of myth. This observation furnishes a clue for 
uncovering the configuration of Forms in a field of mutual re- 
latedness. 

Significantly the philosophy of the symbolic forms opens 
with language. Language, in effect, occupies a unique place 
within the scheme of cultural structures. It is the one form that 
associates vnth all other forms. Be he a primitive, his mind be- 
clouded by magic and superstition, or a specimen of /tomo 
sapiens, consumer and fabricator of books on philosophy, as 
human, man is, according to Aristotle’s definition, “an animal 
endowed with speech.”** 

Cassirer distinguishes three linguistic phases, characterized 
severally by the prevalence of mimetic, analogical, and sym- 
bolic expression. At the stage of mimetic expression, the word is 
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an imitative gesture dinging dosely to what it denotes. The 
primitive £we language, for example, has no less than 33 
'^phonetic images” for various modes of “walking,” and we may 
believe that, beside the mimetic power and evocative vmdness 
of each of them, even so picturesque English verbs as “stagger,” 
“lumber,” “strut,” and the like, appear sickjied over with the 
pale cast of thought. In modern languages this primitive type of 
expression suivives in those linguistic fossils which we call ono- 
matopoetic.” The analogical stage is reached, where the ar- 
rangement of phonetic signs corresponds to the arrangement of 
denoted events. The resemblance between event and phonetic 
signal is here superseded with the analogy between the order of 
things and the order of sounds. So a difference m pitch of voice 
may be used to signal a difference of distance, or reduplication 
(as in doy dedi) serves to express the past tense. With the attain- 
ment, finally, of the symbolic stage, the heterogeneity of sign and 
fact is Understood and fully exploited. The phonetic symbol U 
made to “sigmfy” {hedeMen) instead of merely to “denote” 
{bazedchnen^y and the mind now moves with supreme freedom 
in the fully mastered medium of linguistic expression. 

The trend of the movement from stage to stage is, it appears, 
towards greater “spiritualization” or “etherialization” {Ver- 
g«»/lg«ng). At the same time, it becomes dear why one, and 
only one, of the symbolic forms, language, “mingles” with all 
its peers. In its development from mimetic to symbolic expres- 
sion It covets the entire rising scale on which esich of the other 
forms occupies a fixed point Language evolves through all 
phases of the mind’s progress towards freedom, whereas the 
other forms are located each withm one phase { and this is 
why, to some extent, they are mutually exdusive. In addition to 
bang autonomous produces of expression, they mark “stages on 
life’s road.” 

With the mythic world picture, we find ourselves at the starts 
ing point of the road. Owing to the operation of the prindple 
of “concrescence,” meaning easts here only as materialized, 
fettered to a sensuous substratum. At a point farthest removed 
from myth, knowledge is located, the road’s terminus. Here 

-pw, 1, 13, £ 
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spintualization has reached its consummation, and the philoso- 
phy of symbolic forms, itself a type of knowledge, endeavors 
to give adequate expression to this crowning achievement. With 
Its emphasis on the creative deed of the intellect in ^'positing” its 
objects, and with its fight against the “copy theory^* of knowl- 
edge, It claims for the spirit its finally accomplished freedom. 
Recognizing itself in its works, the mind has won the prize of 
its longest journey. 

Two intermediate stages link beginning and end. They have 
not been given a full treatment by Cassirer. But the intima- 
tions of volume two, in the concluding section, entitled “The 
Dialectic of the Mythic Consciousness,” are sulficiently reveal- 
ing to help us round off our “dynamic chart” of the forms of cul- 
ture. The life which animates the mythic consciousness tends to 
burst into a freedom beyond the world of myth. In religion this 
new freedom is attained. But, although shedding the material- 
ity which the principle of concrescence imposes upon mythic 
consciousness, religion still cleaves to a sensuous substratum. Its 
spirituality, insisted upon by a trend towards mysticism, is 
counterbalanced by an equally \ntal attachment to the world of 
sacred imagery. This tension between disembodied spirituality 
and imaginative concreteness is set at rest, though not fully 
resolved, in another type of symbolic expression, in art. 
Through the work of art, meaning builds itself an appearance, 
filling it with expression to the brim without overflow and mak- 
ing it wholly alive. But at the same time, this appearance offers 
itself as nothing but an image, as “semblance ” It renounces the 
claim to objective reality in the context of practical life. 

Myth appears as a prelude followed by a triadic sequel: re- 
ligion, art, knowledge Unmistakablv this is the rhythm of the 
“Absolute Spirit” according to Hegel.** At the same time, it 
becomes plain why the evolutionary impetus which sweeps 
through Hegel’s philosophical vision must remain a suborcU- 
nate and undeveloped feature with Cassirer — a “subdued 
dynamism,” as we have called it. Given full scope, this dynamic 
element, a corrosive power, would wash away the foundations 
from under the Symbolic Forms. 

" Cf. HcfelV Stteydof^hf, HsSi'S77^ 
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Caitsirer’s symbolic iforms are primarily independent struc- 
tures} viewed in juxtaposition, each animated by an immanent, 
unique “direction of creativity.” Once we stress the dynamic 
feature, envisaging a succession of forms, this immanence, 
autonomy, and static self-suffiaency of the Form singly taken 
is called in question, Cassirer is well aware of this danger and 
warns us not to confuse his “three phases” with Auguste Corate’s 
law of the trois etats.*^ The latter schema, he writes, does not 
permit a purely immanent evaluation of the achievements of the 
mythic-religious consdousness. In fact, it is a perilous undertak- 
ing for Cassirer even to moot the problem of a dynamic self- 
transcendence of the Symbolic Forms. By doing so he himself 
encourages us to relinquish his prindple of a “purely immanent 
evaluation” and thus brings down upon himself a host of dis- 
concerting questions. How can the co-ordmation of Form as 
equals be upheld in the face of the hict that one of them, 
knowledge, encompasses all the others? What of the truth 
which religion, or rather every particular religion, claims for 
itself ? Does not transcendental analysis, although attributing to 
religion a certain meaningful structure, tacitly nullify this 
claim? Furthermore, is not the passage from myth to religion, 
and perhaps also from religion to science, or from a primitive to 
a pure rebgion, a progress from the misery of error and super- 
stition to wisdom and to the felicity, precarious and yet real, 
of a dvilized life.? And would not progress, so understood, be 
a greater thing than what it appears in Cassirer? Not a tenuous 
dialectic which wafts the spirit from one insular Form to an- 
other, hut man’s Promethean deed which made him human — ■ 
culture in the full sense of the word? 

In these questions we readily recognize the voice of the 
importune questioner who, at the beginning of our analysis, 
came out with his naive query concerning culture only to find 
Cassirer’s philosophy unresponsive An explanation of this un- 
responsiveness is now at hand. 

The field within which the dynamic interrelatedness of the 
Symbolic Forms unfolds, the dimension, we might say, of their 
orderly combination into a comprehendve pattern of co-operw* 

*■ w, ir, »9i. 
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tion — this lield Is the mind of the concrete individual^ living his 
own life and participating, at the same time, in the life of a 
civilization. On him, poor wretch, is incumbent the choice be^ 
tween good and evil. For him, happy man, for his enjoy- 
ment, the works of civilization are produced. He will not be 
content with learning that the story of Faust, as a myth, exhibits 
certain features typical of "mythic thought.” He is interested in 
knowing whether, perchance, it prefigures a truth. That religion 
wavers between mystic spirituality and imaginative concreteness 
Will be, for him, only a preliminary statement leading up to 
more relevant problems such as: Is the idea of "original sin” as 
taught by one particular religion, Christianity, in conformity 
With what we Imow about human life> It is he, the concrete 
living individual, who asks ail the importune questions. It is he, 
also, for whose enlightenment and betterment Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle labored, and following them, the philosophers of 
the Middle Ages and the Modern Era, including, of course, 
Kant. But never and under no circumstances is he admitted to 
the precincts of neo-Kantian thought. Where is, we wonder, a 
place for ethics and political philosophy in the frame-work of 
the Symbolic Forms! For Cassirer, life comes into view only 
as vita acta^ "life that was lived,” never as vita agenda^ "life 
as it 18 to be lived.” This accounts for the calm perfection of his 
thought, and also for its ineluctable limitations. He is not in 
the mel^e, forever breathing the cool air of contemplative de*- 
tachment. But how such serenity is achieved his philosophy does 
not tell. 

For once, Cassirer sounds a sombre note. At the conclusion 
of his analysis of the logic of Gahtesmssenschajt a thoughtful 
chapter is devoted to the "Tragedy of Culture.” We are in- 
vited to survey the vast panorama as disclosed by "critical phi- 
losophy.” With one glance we embrace the Symbolic Forms, a 
solemn array of structures which outline the timeless possibilities 
of the creative mind. Their rigid architecture rises above an ele- 
ment of infinite mobility, a whirl of incessant change: the 
temporal flux of life. At brief creative moments this flux is 
arrested. It crystallizes into shapes that temporarily fill the ves- 
sels of timeless possibility \nth the actuality of life: languages 
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become articulate, religions seek and find credence, works of s 
spread delight, philosophies expiess truth. But life is alternate 
of building up and breaking down. Man’s creations, the wor 
of cultuie, bask for awhile in the broad daylight of history on 
to return whence they came. Such is “the tragedy of culture 
according to Casarer. 

Is this transience truly tragic, the reader asks. Surely, it lies 
the nature of things, and it leaves intact the grandiose perdu 
ance of the Symbolic Forms. The philosophical complaint < 
mortality recalls a well-known earlier tieatment of the them 

“Mark ye the leaves, for men are like thereto. 

When leaves by winds into the dust are whirled 
Soon the green forest buddeth millions new, 

And lo, the beauty of Spring is on the World. 

So come, so pass, all that are boin of Man.” 

{Iliad, VI, i4.6>i 49 tr. Gilbert Murray) 

Again we ask why the transitoriness of man should be a su 
ject for mourning. The forest endures, and so does mankin 
and both fiirest and mankind can live only through sufiFerii 
numberless deaths. 

The answer to our query will be the same, or nearly the sam 
in both cases. For the Ionian poet, singing at the dawn of He 
lenic culture, the passing of generations is tragic, because in hi 
the self-conscious individual with his thirst for eternity jv 
awakens. For the twentieth century scholar, the timeless v^di 
of symbolic structures is not enough to forestall tragedy, b 
cause the old imperious desire for “world without end” is n 
entirely put to sleep. The individual is not wholly banished, 
ghostlike presence suffuses the great unconcern of the philos 
phy of Symbolic Forms with an elegiac mood. 
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T here is, in Ernst Casslrer^s vast work, one example 
above all of penetrating analysis) dealing with the chaos 
of contemporary ethical thought and indicating a way out of 
its Babel of confusion. It is a pregnant chapter in Casarer^s 
Axel H'dgerstrom, 1939. This work, analyzing the philosophy 
of a Swedish thinker, seems hardly the place in which to find a 
masterpiece of contemporary ethical research. But the fact that 
Professor Cassirer chose just this inconspicuous place for his 
mam contribution to ethics shows, I think, the degree of his 
affection for that nation which offered him a real home at the 
time of a gigantic homelessness of the spirit. In Axel HHger- 
stromy and in widely scattered refiections in his other writings, 
Cassirer’s own ethical views evolve out of brief examinations 
of a considerable number of contemporary theories: ethical 
neo-intuidonism and the ethics of absolute values, as well as 
ethical relativism and utilitananism. 

I. The Pluralistic Ethics of Engush NEo-DconTOLoctsM 

Although Sir W. D. Ross is fond of appealing to the authority 
of Kant’s concept of moral duty, Cassirer, who set out from 
Kant, has in his ethics very little, almost nothing in common 
with Sir David’s neo>deontologism. Professor Prichard, Profes- 
sors Broad and Ross obviously think that their ethical teachings 
on frima jade duties, on “imperatives . . . which are here and 
now categorical,”’ and on particular self-evident moral “obliga- 
tions’” are still somehow in line vntii the Kantian ethics of duty. 
All these moralists believe that they remain in far-reaching 
agreement with Kant despite their “pluralistic” tendencies, i.e., 

D Broad' Fm Ty^it of Bihical Thsory, (1930), laj 
*See H A Prichard^ Moral Philosophy Rest on a MUtake’,** Mind, 

Jtniiary (Y9ta)j New Serieti vol XXI, 36f 
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despite their supposition of n multitude of genuine a friori 
duties Professor Broad^ in his defense of a definite pluralism 
of ethical principles, even went so far as to maintain that Kant 
himself presupposed ^'imperatives which are Here and now 
categorical for certain persons,” and that, with this Kantian 
thesis, justice is done to "an important psychological fact which 
moralists like Spinoza and Hume tend to ignore.” In contrast to 
this pseudo-Kantian pluralism, Professoi Cassirer is doubtless 
correct when he emphasizes that, in Kant at least, "categorical” 
has the meaning of mivetsal validity, and that for Kant the 
uniqueness and universal validity of his ethical axiom are at 
least as essential as, if not more essential than, its imperative 
character.® 

Kant frequently expressed the meaning of his categorical im- 
perative in non-imperative terms, and without explicit reference 
to the concept of duty, but he never agreed to a plurality of cate- 
gorical imperatives. All the duties of which he speaks in his 
Metaphysik der Bitten are applications of one categorical im- 
perative. Any supposition of a multiplicity of ethical axioms 
would destroy the whole epistemological basis of Kant’s ethics. 
Such a supposition is incompatible, not only with the letter of 
what Kant wrote, but also with the spirit of all that Kant’s 
“Typifc der pracktischen Vernunft” and his numerous discus- 
aons of moral casuistry stand for. Henry Sidgvnck, Alexander 
Bam, and other English or German Kant interpreters of the 
19 th century were certanly right when they denied that there 
is any pluralism in Kant’s doctrine of duties. Kant’s mm was "to 
show that they (the duties) may be all deduced from the single 
imperative.”® His intention was "to deduce a complete code of 
duty from a purely formal principle.”* 

' See eg E Caturer, AxA Hagerunm (Goteborgs Hogikolu Andcnft XLV), 
(‘939). 79. 

* Alexander Bam, Mautal end Mend Science (itss), 731, 

*See H Sidgwicfc, The Methoit ef Bthta (1884-), ao7 Mote diieuanon 
in Thomas K. Abbott's Critigue of Preetaei tieeien end other Works on 
the Theory ef BtMcs, Memoir of Kant p. li Cf H Stdgwick, The Methods 
of BtMcs, (1901), 209 1 have dealt inlh these questions in detail in my book, 
Ver Kestspf um den Lebensssm unser den Yoriaufem der modemen Sthsk, (1933), 
and diall, therefore, not repeat mysdf here. 
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But no matter whether contemporary English moralists do 
or do not have truly Kantian tendencies, the main question is: 
do their pluralistic theses deserve any preference to a “one-prin- 
ciple ethics,” — ^the Kanhan or any other? Out of the extreme 
complexities involved in this question, I should like to take up 
only a few points for summary discussion. 

Cassirer agrees with Kant that, in the theory of nature as well 
as m ethics, the 'demand for greatest unity” must be placed 
constantly in the center of philosophical reflection.* Contempo- 
rary ethics, however, is generally pluralistic, and this for a num- 
ber of complex reasons. But there seems little doubt that one of 
the main reasons is the fear of oversimpliflcation so frequently 
expressed by modern moralists and their disdain for the “sweet 
simplicity” of utilitarians who perhaps represent the most 
marked type of a one-prmciple ethics. In the eyes of the best 
known contemporary English ethidsts, it obviously would be an 
oversimplification to presuppose the universal validity of a 
single ethical principle. To believe in the validity of several 
moral axioms or frtma facte duties seems to be much more 
“gegenstandsnahf** it seems to do far more justice to concrete 
ethical situations. Is this implicit methodological consideration 
justifiable? 

I think not, for at least three reasons. First, it is by no means 
self-evident that in ethical reasoning, as in simple induction, the 
way leads from evident partteularta to less c^ndent generalia. 
If, on the contrary, as Professors Prichard and Ross assure us, 
we have immediate insight into the validity of concrete moral 
obligations comparable with the insight into mathematical truth, 
then we have every reason to assume that, as in mathematics, the 
general axiom is less complex and more immediately given than 
any concrete, particular mathematical relation. If ethical insight 
is, in ^ct, of the same structure as mathematical, then here too 
the prindple applies that totum est ante ■partes, 

S^ndiy, even if the methodological procedure in ethics were 
not merely deductive, a mere analogy to mathematical reason- 
ing, even if it were, as in natural sdence, a complicated combina- 

‘E Cairirer, Axd HagtrsfrSm, (isja), 79. 
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tion of deduction and induction, even then — as in meteorology 
' — the general principles may be well established and ascertained, 
although their application to concrete cases may be extremely 
complex and, in many arcumstances, actually impossible. If this 
be the case, then again, as under the first mentioned supposition, 
it would be a gross oversimplification to begin with seemingly 
evident particulars instead of general principles or hypotheses. 
Although this may appear paradoxical to common sense, in a 
science of ethics, as well as in mathematics or physics, the valid- 
ity of general principles may be much more elementary and more 
easily ascei tamable than the validity of particular concrete rules. 

Thirdly, the concrete duties which Sir Da^d considers a 
priori obligatory, such as keeping a promise, telling the truth 
and giving aid to victims of accidents, are by no means obligatory 
as such, as concrete dudes. Contrary to his presuppositions, the 
moral validity and obligatory character of these duties are 
highly controversial. In a consistent morality of power, the very 
same duties are not binding either as prima facre duties or in 
any other way. The moral vahdity of these particular obligations 
can be assured only after the general validity of a morality of 
altruism, a Jewish, Christian, Buddhist ethics, or sometUng 
similar, has already been accepted j and this is by no means a 
matter of course in any critical ethics. 

Sir David thinks it essential to deal with the questions of the 
"good” and the "right” separately, and to avoid in this way a 
great amount of entanglement in ethics. For the same reason 
Professor Broad bi eaks up his analysis into even more elements 
when he discusses the intuitively given essence of the "useful” 
and the “fitting” of every phase of any act. Only in this way, 
he states, can dedsion about the morally right act be composed, 
namely, through moral decisions on many more elementary 
points, ^rrhe rightness or wrongness of an action in a given . . . 
situation is a function of its fittingness in that situation and its 
utility in that situation we have to estimate "total rightness 
from total fittingness and total utility.’” It probably did not 
occur to either of these subtle thinkers that, although abhorring 

'CD. Broad, of. cit, %*if 
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oversimplification at the end of the inquiry, one may neverthe- 
less fall into it at the very start. As I have tried to hint, 1 think 
that such seemingly simple questions as keeping a promise a 
frnna facie duty?” or even “is this phase of this action morally 
fit?” contain highly complex ethical problems and by no means 
the most elementary ones. 

Only in an early stage of the development of phy»cs could it 
have been considered self-evident that the fall of a particular 
body in a definite time was a less complex phenomenon than the 
general laws of equally accelerated movement and of friction, or 
than the most general law of the verification of scientific state- 
ments by sense data. Why epistemological conditions in ethics 
should be the opposite of those m science has never been ex- 
plained or justified by contemporary English ethics and 1 do 
not think that it can ever be justified. 

Of course, it must be admitted that, psychologically speaking, 
the genius of Galileo was able to dedpher the meaiung of one 
particular observation in such a way that he intuitively read out 
of it the general law of the free fall of bodies, and even the 
univeral law of the necesdty of verifying all hypothetical laws 
in physics by minute observation. Any modern physicist is now 
able to interpret any particular phenomenon of a free fall, so 
to speak, intuitively by immediate insight. In the same way the 
moral genius and, after a long period of conscious or unconscious 
traimng, the plain man may be able to make decisions on highly 
complex and particular moral rules instantly, by immediate 
ethical indght, vuthout even bring aware of underlying general 
pnnaples. 

Epistemologically speaking, however, an insight into the es- 
sence of the universal law of verification, or even an insight into 
the law of free fell, can never be won by a merely inductive 
piling up of particular observations or particular rules. On the 
contrary, from the epistemological standpoint any adequate in- 
terpretation of particular cases of free fall must 1^ preceded by 
the adoption of the universal law of verification of scientific 
statements, and by the hypotheris that the free fall of bodies is a 
case of equally accelerated movement. If the validity of such 
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general laws is not acknoivledged first, there would be no reason 
to prefer the Galilean analysis of free fall to Franz Baader’s 
mythological interpretation, or to Hegel’s metaphysical, dialec- 
tical explanation 

Seen from the psychological point of view, particular pr/ma 
facte duties may appear to represent elementary moral issues, 
whereas general moral laws, or one universal law, may seem to 
involve far more complex and perhaps insoluble or unnecessary 
complex difficulties. But, if the problem is viewed epistemologi- 
cally, certain general laws or one universal pnndple must form 
the indispensable precondition of the validity of any particular 
moral rules or duties. To replace the epistemological point of 
view by the psychological would be what I should like to call 
a "psychologistic ^llacy.” It does not seem to me entirely im- 
possible that this kind of confusion or fallacy may have played 
some part in the foundations of Sir David’s and Professor 
Broad’s ethical reasoning, despite the admirable acuteness of 
the superstructure of their work. In any case, Cassirer’s ethics 
has kept itself free from the psychologistic frllacy and free, 
also, from the other uncritical presuppositions just mentioned. 

11 . The Ethics of Non-Natural Intrinsic Goodness and 
OF Absolute Values 

Professor G. E. Moore’s ethical analyses concentrate mainly 
on the concept of “good,” though he grants, in his “Reply to 
my Critics” in 1942, that the following not very lucid relation 
exists between the concept of good and that of duty. 

To say of anything, A, that it h “mtiinsically” good is equivalent to 
saying that, if any agent were a Creator before the existence of any 
world, whose power was so limited that the only alternatives in his 
power were those of (1 ) creating a world which consisted solely of A or 
(2) causing it to be the case that there should never be any world at all, 
then, if he knew for certain that this was the only choice open to him 
and knew exaedy what A would be like, it would be his duty to choose 
alternative (i), provided only he was not convinced that it would be 
wrong for him to choose that alternative.* 

'*The Libraty of Living Philotophen,” vol. IV* TA* PkdotofAy of G, E, 
Moon, ed. by P. A. Schilpp (19^0), Soo 
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From this statement one might infer first that it seems hardly 
possible to break through all the reservations enumerated m this 
one sentence On second thought, however, from this and other 
statements of Professor Moore’s one might draw at least the 
inference that his ethics more than that of English neo-deon- 
tologists is on the whole in favor of one unifying pnndple — the 
principle of the good which does not seem to be m need of sup- 
plementary prindples of the morally right or morally fit, of 
prima fade duties and of utility. In truth, however, he is in 
other respects probably no less of an ethical ^'pluralist” than 
the Provost of Oriel and Professor Broad. 

If I understand Professor Moore aright, his opinion is that 
there are a multitude of ethical goods, as there are a multitude 
of yellows or reds. But there is no universal piindplc which 
determines what is morally good} *'good” is indefinable and 
ultimately independent of anything else existing or given by 
experience. The mam thesis of this ethics is, obviously, that a 
large plurality of morally good things or motives or acts 
do eidst, each case being isolated and independent of the others, 
good by itself If this thesis were correct, then, as Professor 
Moore and the neo-deontologists imply, it would of course 
be superfluous to carry on the age-old attempts to determine 
what may be good by some general elementary criterion. More- 
over, these attempts would be not only useless but misleading 
and futile, as misleading and futile as are all efforts to deter- 
mine or to define the nature of a concrete sense-datum. One may 
be able to speak of relations existing between (Afferent data of 
the senses, and one is able, according to Professor Moore, to 
speak of a very complicated relation existing between "good” 
and duty. But in neither case can a general principle determine 
the nature of good or of a sense datum j and no critical justifica- 
tion of the validity of our propositions on "good” is thought to 
be possible or needed. For what "good” is, no less than what is a 
sense datum, is believed to be known already by an unfailing 
inaght of common sense} and therefore, to Professor Moore, 
ethics does not seem to demand any general principle for a criti- 
cal distinction between morality and immorality. 

I wish to hint at least at a few reasons why, in my 'riew, 
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Professor Moore’s analyses lead to such embarrassing problems 
that perhaps, as he says himself, he has ‘^not gone about the 
business of trying to solve them in the right way.” Moore him- 
self admits that “it is a just charge against me that 1 have been 
able to solve so few of the problems 2 wished to solve;” and 
1 see no reason why one should take this statement as a mere 
flourish of modesty or irony m a thinker who often shows most 
definite self-assuredness. But, if Professor Moore’s self-criticism 
is not without foundation, his hiilure to answer fundamental 
questions in ethics satisfactorily is certainly not due, as he adds, 
“partly [to a] sheer lack of ability.”® There is no doubt of the 
subtlety of Professor Moore’s ethical analyses, i.e., of all the 
superstructures which he built up on his common-sense ethical 
beliefs; but the basis of these superstructures, which seems to 
him so undoubtedly firm, “realistic,” and unassailable in its 
common-sense quality, seems to me amazingly weak. 

(a) Intrinsic Goodness and Values in Themselves 

In Professor Moore’s ethics, and similarly in modern ethics 
of values in general, the follomng concepts are basic* intrinsic, 
non-natural goodness; intrinsic value, things good by them- 
selves and existing by themselves “in absolute isolation.’”" In 
about the same sense moral values are self-evident in Max 
Scheler’s, Nicolai Hartmann’s,” or Wilbur M. Urban’s ethics 
of values. Everywhere in these ethical systems the morally good 
and all values are values, not in consequence of any “external” 
relations to other things or experiences or principles, but only 
on the ground of their “intrinsic nature.” 

Professor H. J. Paton protested, in “The Library of Living 

' Ti* Vhtloto^hy of G S Moon, «d. by Paul A. Sdiilpp (194a), 677. 

’*8ee 6 B Mooki Pnttapuf Ethica (1903), 37, 6ff> ii> iiof, PhilosofhtaA 
Studies (lyaa), diaptera VIII, X, Psvieifia Bthm, 1S7, 184, ijE, 95} chapter 
VI] Bthtes (1911) chap VII, cf. William K. Frankew in The Phtlotofhy of 
G, B. Moon (194a), 93f. 

” For a more detailed critlciani of Max Schelei'a and Nicolai Hartmann’s ethics 
of values see my essay on "Some Merits and Defects of Contemporary German 
Ethics” in Phdoso-phy (The Journal of the British Inititute of Philosophy), 
(1938), i83ff 
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Philosophers,*^ against this alleged independence of goodness. 
He pointed out that, to say the least, "the goodness of a thing 
. . . must stand m some necessary relation to a rational will . . • 
and , . . may vary in different circumstances.**** In his reply to 
this, Professor Moore admitted only "that the existence of some 
experience is a proposition which does follow from the hy- 
pothesis that there exists a state of affairs which is goodj** but, 
as he adds, "1 cannot see** that logically the hypothesis of the 
existence of a good state of affairs "entails any proposition to the 
effect that a mental dispositiotP^ such as rational will exists.** 
Certainly this is absolutely correct accoiding to the principles of 
formal logic. Unless it is granted first by explicit definition or 
implicitly by experience that scarlet is a particular shade of red, 
1 cannot conclude from the concept of scarlet that it includes 
the concept of red. 

But the question at issue, the particular question which Pro- 
fessor Faton obviously has m mind, is not this problem of 
drawing a merely logical inference. It is the epistemological 
question of whether, in the world of reality, it is possible to 
think of goodness without any relation to rational will. This 
question has not been answered by Professor Moore, 

The question is not how to define moral goodness. The 
question is whether the meaning of moral goodness in reality 
can be clarified without taking into account the concept of 
rational will — a concept which, it is true, from the merely 
logical point of view or from the standpoint of linguistics is not 
connected with the concept of goodness. That is, to approach this 
controversial point from a slightly different angle, can the 
meaning of moral goodness be clarified without taking into 
account more than particular, isolated states of affairs of good- 
ness^ Are not some general principles, or is not one universal, 
unifying rational prinaple needed for determining rationally 
whether certain states of affairs can nghtly be called good, or 
whether certain concepts, such as honor or love, really deserve to 
be called values? Has any isolated particular state of affaits 
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“by itself” the “intrinsic nature” to be good without being re- 
lated to anything “outside” itself? 

Cassirer answers this question in the following way. It “is 
and remains . . . m any case a questionable metaphor ... to 
speak of ^values-in-themselves’j” every ethical “evaluation” 
includes “a form of retrospect, of preview, and of survey, which 
is lacking 111 feelings j since these [latter are] merely given phe- 
nomena.’”'* As we may add, m the spirit of Cassirer’s whole 
neo-Kantian outlook, this kind of preview, retrospect and survey 
is a necessary precondition of true statements in all knowledge 
of nature as well as in morals. That there is any truth or moral 
validity built up dogmatically on the perception or the analysis 
of a particular state of affairs, isolated from all others — ^may be 
a seemingly plausible common-sense viewj but it is by no means 
self-e^dent and is saentifically untenable. 

To Professor Moore this “method ... of isolation” is “the 
only safe” one.“ Even his “organic unities” are unities separate 
from each other, and no conclusion has for him “any weight 
whatever failing a careful examination of the (separate) in- 
stances which have led” him “to form it But this method of 
generalization — a generalization by mere induction of separate 
instances is certainly not the method of exact science, and, above 
all, it seems to me by no means “the only safe” method in 
ethics. 

Professor Moore is absolutely right in saying that “to search 
for ^unity’ and 'system,’ at the expense of truth, is not, I take it, 
the proper business of philc^ophy, however universally it may 
have b^ the practice of philosophers.”” Certainly it is en- 
tirely unphilosophical, if unity and system are sought at the 
expense of truth. But does this statement exclude in any way 
the possibility that the concept of truth itself is closely tied 
up with the “right kind” of unity and system? Contrary to Pro- 
fessor Moore’s and Ross’ presuppositions, might it not be im- 

“E, Cwurer, Axel Hagenirom (1939), 6 $, 
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possible to arrive at any worth-while truth by analyzing only 
isolated phenomena, even i£ they are analyzed with the greatest 
acumen^ 

A similar question has been raised by Professor Faton in the 
following piece of analysis: "When Sir Philip Sidney in dying 
resigned to a wounded soldier the cup of water which bad been 
offered him, I take it that his action was a good action and that 
its goodness depended partly on the drcumstancesj” if, how- 
ever, one would "evaluate in isolation, not the action in itself, 
but the action in the relevant circumstances together with its 
motive and intention,” then "the main contention would . . . 
be reduced to the view that the goodness of an action is inde- 
pendent of the circumstances irrelevant to its goodness — ^whkh 
IS a mere tautology.”** To this argument Professor Moore 
simply replies that "these Vhen-clauses’ ” in Professor Paton’s 
example do not express external **circttmtances under which the 
choice we admire was made they form part of the description 
of the mtrmsK nature of that choice,” which is morally good; 
these so-called circumstances are "an essential part”” of Sid- 
ney’s good action; they belong to its intrinsic nature. 

Again, this method of "solving” problems is certainly correct 
from the point of view of formal logic. But how similar is this 
manner of overcoming philosophical difficulties to that of 
Molihre’s "Le malade imaginaire”! In Moliere, too, certain 
"external” relations are "explmned” by elevating them to the 
rank of "intrinsic” ones. Here, too, the external causal con- 
nection between poppy and its making people sleep is explained 
by taking this causal relation as an "intnnsic” attribute, as a part 
of the "essence” of poppy, by bringing that causal relation into 
the "intrinsic nature” of poppy and calling it the "essential” 
dormitive power of the plant. 

Apart from this reminder, I should say that, even if ail these 
circumstances mentioned by Professors Paton and Moore are 
interpreted as forming the intrinsic nature of Sidney’s good 
action, I fail to see why a choice of exactly this intrinsic nature 

*• Th» nUwfhy 9f G* S. 126* 
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IS morally good on the ground of self-evidence, as is evidently 
implied in Professor Moore’s argument. 

My trouble — and obviously the trouble of only too many 
contemporaries — ^is that questions of just this type, questions 
of why Sidney’s action is good, occupy my mind even more 
than the logical subtleties of Moore’s ethics. And while 1 try 
to follow his minute, logical, step-by-step procedure, which 
often admittedly leads to nothing, I am afraid that I cannot 
follow him when he suddenly indulges in sweeping assertions 
which concern not merely logical problems but questions of 
obvious psychological and ethical importance, e.g., whether 
Sidney’s choice is intrinsically good, and as such needs no further 
qualification or justification, or when Professor Moore states 
that “Americans are more generally and markedly friendly” 
than the English,” it seems to me that not only Lord Baldwin, 
who called the English the most friendly people on eaith, but 
also many Americans may feel some hesitancy on this point} 
nor can one, 1 think, accept the similarly bold statement of 
Professor L. S. StebUng, that “anyone who has been able to 
learn something of Moore’s way of thinking . . . could not . . . 
succumb to the muddle-headed creed of Fasdsm or National- 
Socialism.”** There is no doubt that it should be one of the 
primary aims of any ethical teaching to protect us from succumb- 
ing to any kind of Machiavellianism. But I fear that hardly any 
ethical doctrine developed so far has succeeded in reaching this 
high aim. 

To return to Sidney’s action: in order to show why his 
choosing is morally good it seems to me indispensable to show, 
first, why the general principle of altruism or any kind of al- 
truism is moral, and to clear up numerous other preliminary 
questions which present the most fundamental ethical difficul- 
ties. If for the sake of argument one granted all the presup- 
positions of Professor Moore, the “when-clauses” which he 
thinks essential fi>r the intrinsic goodness of Philip Sidney’s 
choice would by no means be sufifiaent. Contrary to Professor 

"/W, 19. 
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Moore’s assumption^ far more would be needed as an essential 
part of the good choice than that “the cup should be given to 
another man, when he (Sidney) himself was in pain and thirsty 
and knew that the other man was in pain and thirsty.”** It 
would be essential, also, that the dying man who refused the 
cup of water was not, for example, an ancient Egyptian. For if 
he were, his refusal of the cup would have implied a lack of 
faith in the doctrine of immortality. He would have been guilty 
of an act of impiety. He would have shown by his choice that, 
contrary to the rules of Egyptian piety, he obviously thought he 
would be able to go on after death without food and drink. Or, 
if the wounded soldier to whom the cup of water was later 
offered had shared the not-uncommon superstition that to take 
away food and drink from a dying man brings misfortune upon 
you, or if the dying man. himself had shared the same super- 
stition, would the choice of the dying man still have been mor- 
ally good, even if one grants additionally that altruism is always 
good! It seems to me that, if one adopts Professor Moore’s 
teaching about assimilatiiig “when-dauses” to the intrinsic 
nature of a moral choice, the “when-clauses” would have to be 
extended so far that the ^‘isolation’* of the intnnsic nature of any 
moral choice would grow utterly hopeless. 

(b) Is Moral Goodness a Non-Natural Property or Has It 
Only an Emotive Meaning^ 

The most outstanding and most influential contribution which 
Professor Moore has made to the development of modem 
ethics is in all probability this: he insisted, in his Prinei^ 
Ethtca, on den^nng that “morally good” is a natural intrinsic 
property or characteristic. To speak of good as if it were a 
natural property of things or acts or motives would be what 
Professor Moore termed, in 1903, a “naturalistic fallacy,” and 
it was certainly most illuminating when he unearthed this 
naturalistic fallacy in some well-known ethical theories. This 
was a vigorous, lucid application of an old truth in a new and 
striking formulation. 

’‘/W,6i9 
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The ^hdealistic” moralist, who does not share uncritically 
every ^^realistic^’ common-sense opinion, should not find it too 
difficult to adhere to a clear-cut distinction between natural and 
non-natural characteristics. Such moralists (including a really 
consistent utilitarian) can explain the difference in question in 
about the following way. natural properties are those which are 
given us immediately in our various experiences such as sweet- 
ness, hardness, redness, and even pleasantness. Non-natural 
properties such as *‘tiue” or “good” concern properties of 
judgments built up on the comparing and ordenng of immedi- 
ately given data of experience. Professor Moore has never 
accepted any definition along these lines, probably because it 
would not conform to the principle of his “common-sense” 
reasoning. 

In his essay of 1932 “Is Goodness a Quality?” he states that 
ethical good means “an experience which is worth having for 
its own sake.”” This is a view which obviously fits the “isola- 
tionist,” “pluralistic,” “common-sense” tendencies which he 
has always maintained, despite his principle of “organic wholes.” 
It fits these trends far better than does any such “idealistic” 
explanation as that morally good is not an immediately given 
quality at all, but a quality bound up with judgments which, at 
least, try to “unify” experiences universally. 

In his “Reply to My Critics,” however, in 1942, even his 
own view of 1932 is evidently no longer “realistic” enough for 
Professor Moore. He now explicitly rejects the explanation of 
good he had given in 1932 and suggests, instead of this, the 
following explanation of non-natural properties, such as good, in 
general. 

Properties which are intrinsic properties, but itt>t natural ones, are 
distinguished from natural intrinsic properties, by the fact that, m 
ascribing a property of the former kind to a thing, you are not descnbmg 
it at d/i, whereas, m ascribing a property of the latter kind to a thing, 
you are always describing it to some extent “ 

* Pnettitngs of lie ArutouUan Sodtty, Supplementaty Volume XI, (193a) 1 
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Concerning this account of the cardinal distinction between 
natural and non-natural properties Professor Moore himself 
says that it is “certainly” a “vague and not clear . . account.”** 
This is, as Professor Moore states himself with regard to a 
similar thesis of his, “at least an honest statement.”** 

Yet it is certainly most discouraging to see that an ethics 
which set out only to “clarify” problems leads finally to expla- 
nations which are admittedly “vague and not clear.” One may 
readily grant Professor Moore’s main contention, that what 
we need first (and obviously, in his view, what is often our 
only need) is not to solve proUems but to clarify their meaning. 
If, however, these strenuous efforts at clarification end in a 
definite lack of clearness even on a most fundamental point, 
one may perhaps be allowed to make use of Professor Moore’s 
most radical prescript in philosophy. 7.e., one may ask whether 
the question itself which he seeks to clarify is not a confused 
question, which stands m need neither of clarification nor of 
solution, but of dissolution. 

In other words, to ask how to distinguish natural from non- 
natural properties on the ground of a realisdc common-sense 
philosophy is to ask a question which can be asked only on the 
ground of an illusion — ^Moore’s fundamental illusion — that, 
despite all differences between non-natural and natural proper- 
ties, the non-natural properties “e:dst” on the same level and 
show the same character of “givenness” as the natural ones given 
by sense data. Without going into any critical analysis of Pro- 
fessor Moore’s ethics, or of any other ethics of values, Pro- 
fessor Cassirer has briefly, and 1 think rightly, stated that non- 
natural ethical characteristics are not to be found on the same 
plane of “eristence” or “givenness” as natural properties, and 
are, therefore, not comparable to each other on the same plane. 
‘*The question concerning the possibility of an ^objective’ mor- 
ality can, consequently, not be whether in this field, qualities in 
themselves correspond to our judgments — qualities which are 
comparable to physical qualities theoretically statable.”” ^HThe 

*Ibid, 591. 
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question . . . is . . not . . . , whether there are any empirical things 
or thing-qualities, which correspond to our value-judgments.”®* 

There is, however, one way left open by Professor Moore to 
avoid the fatal conclusions which can be drawn from his "vague 
and not clear” accounts of non-natural properties such as the 
morally good. It is, of course, possible to doubt that there are 
such properties at all. In another statement, which Professor 
Moore characterizes explicitly as "at least honest,” he makes 
a definite concession to this effect. He asserts: 

I must say again th<it I am inclined to think that "right” m all ethical 
uses, and, of course, "wrong,” "ought,” "duty” also, are, in this more 
radic<sl sense, not the names of characteristics .at all, that they have 
merely "emotive meaning” and no "cognitive meaning” at all: and, 
if this iS true of them, it must also be true of "good,” in the sense 1 have 
been most concerned with I am mehned to think that this is so, but 
I am also inclined to think that it is not so, and I do not know which 
way I am inclined most strongly. It these words, in their ethical uses, 
have only emotive meaning, . then it would seem that all else I 
am going to say about them must be cither nonsense or false (I don’t 
know which).** 

As we have seen, if right and good have cognitive and no 
merely emotive meaning, then they are, according to Pro- 
fessor Mode, of necessity non-natural properties. However, 
the best account which Professor Moore can give of these non- 
natural diaractenstjcs must, in his own words, remain vague 
and not clear. Therefore, it may seem preferable to consider 
morally good and morally right as being without cognitive 
meaning and as not being "the names of characteristics at 
all.” 

But if we follow dus second suggestion left open by Pro- 
fessor Moore, the consequences are in my view no less unattrac- 
tive. First, if this suggestion is accepted — ^if morally good, 
morally right, morally wrong, and moral duties have no cogni- 
tive but merely emotive, meaning — ^then again, in Professor 
Moore’s own words, "all else 1 am going to say about them 

**M/lf*, 72 . 
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must be either nonsense or false (I don’t know which).” In 
truth, then, the whole basis on which Professor Mooie’s past 
and prevent ethical reasoning rests is cut away from under his 
feet. Second, if one should nevertheless say m fevor of Pro- 
fessor Moore’s whole argument that it is, after all, instructive, 
close reasoning, though proceeding under the mistaken supposi- 
tion that good has a cognitive meaning, then in any case the 
titles of his main works are completely misleading. His first 
book Punctpta Ethtca, his Ethtes and his essay on "Ethics” in 
1942 are, then, by no means treatises on ethics They are not 
even preliminary remarks to prolegomena toward an introduc- 
tion to Prinetpta Ethka. They are complicated scholastic exer- 
cises in logic, built up on an untenable basis, and fail to repre- 
sent themselves clearly as such. 

As Moore reports in his autobiography, Henry Sidgwidc once 
called McTaggart’s dissertation, and probably also that of 
Professor Moore himself “nonsense of the right kind.”’® 1 am 
afraid that what Professor Moore wrote on ethics after his 
dissertation may perhaps be termed, not quite inaptly, “best 
common-sense of the wrong kind.” To use once more one of 
Professor Moore’s own witty remarks about a fellow moralist, 
throughout his ethical work he hits the nail on the head, but 
unfortunately not “the right nail.”” We witness in his ethics 
the grandiose spectacle of a mighty air armada of arguments 
successfully destroying a few mosquitoes by blockbusters, but 
leaving untouched the real targets of the enemy. 

III. Ethical Rei.ativism and Ethical Relativity 

That morally good and right have merely emotive meaning 
is a thesis generally advanced by ethical relativism, by the 
anthropological school in ethics, or in our days by logical posi- 
tivism in so far as logical positivdsm takes any interest in morals. 
As do most of the representatives of the modern ethics of values, 
Professor Moore denied in lus two mun works, Prirtcipta Ethka 
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and Ethicsy that morally good has a merely emotive meaning. 
He insisted that “this choosing is morally good” does not mean 
that I or someone else emotionally approve of it. It means that 
this choosing is good, independent of anyone’s emotive ap- 
proval. Later, in his “Reply to my Critics” in 1942, Professor 
Moore admitted that morally good may have merely emotive 
meaning; and I should prefer this later attitude to the almost 
complete ignoring by modern neo-deontologism of the mighty 
problems of ethical relativity. 

In 1939, on the eve of world war II, just after the spokes- 
man of the most powerful state of that time had declared the 
morality of Berlin and of London to have nothing in common, 
neo-deontologism comforted itself with the “time-honoured” 
belief that there is, in morals, a consetfsus otntiium or at least 
an agreement between all those men whom neo-deontologism 
would call “wise ” The “common knowledge,” the “common 
opinions,” about morality and the ethical judgment of wise 
men were believed to be in perfect harmony, and all the clash- 
ing differences in the moral outlook of hostile economic classes 
and political ideologies were calmly said to be only the result 
of “different perspectives” in facing the same truth,** Even in 
the eighteenth century it was somewhat out of date, among the 
leading moralists, to use that “time-honoured” belief as the 
basis of ethical inquuy. Even Kant, who shared that belief, did 
not regard its dogmatism as the proper basis of a critical ethics.** 
But in the middle of the twentieth century it seems to me the 
height of — wishfid thinking to disregard the arguments of 
Nietzsche, Marx, Freud, Durkheim and L6vy-Bruhl as irrele- 
vant on the very first pages of a work entitled Foundations of 
Ethics. 

Strangely enough, even the examples which these most skill- 
ful and experienced thinkers use to apply their teachings to life 
smadc more of the atmosphere of the European and American 
classroom than of real life. They are, unfortunately, the mani- 

"See W« D. Ross, Foundahont of Ethics (1939)5 iff* 
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Gestation o( a rather dubious and certainly unjustifiable pride m 
the “narrow” range of experience of a “don.”’* In contrast to 
the neo-deontologists, Professor G. E. Moore in some of his 
publications and Nicolai Hartmann in his ethics of 1935 tried 
to take into account the far-reaching relativity of moral valua- 
tions. But they do so only with much hesitation and reserve. 

Professor Ossirer, despite his neo-Kantian extraction, takes 
fully into consideration the “widely called upon relativity of 
moral ideas.”” He takes even the radical moral scepticism 
of Axel HSgcrstrdm most seriously and admits that it is criti- 
cally superior to the naive dogmatic belief in an ethical agree- 
ment between all plain men or all wise men. In agreement with 
modern comparative ethnology, Cassirer holds that there is a 
lively and fer-reaching contrast between the moral ideas, the 
particular ethical rules and customs of different groups of men. 
Following Hagerstrom, he ates Herodotus’ story about the 
moral horror with which the anaent Greeks regarded an Indian 
tnbe which considered it their duty to eat the corpses of their 
fathers and the moral horror with which those Indians regarded 
the Greeks, who burnt such corpses.** Unlike most of the 
ethicists of the last three decades, Cassirer invokes Kant’s partial 
praise of scepticism, and applies it not only to the field of 
theoretical, but also to that of “practical,” philosophy. He 
quotes from the Crttiqufi of Pure Reason the following daring 
passage: “All sceptical polemic should properly be directed only 
against the dogmatist, who, without any misgivings as to his 
fundamental objective principles, that is, without criticism, 
proceeds complacently upon his adopted path; it should be 
designed simply to put him out of countenance and thus to 
bring him to self-knowledge.”” In the gi eatest possible contrast 

** S«e C D. Broad’t telf«bancteTustioti m hit Fiv$ Tyfu of BtAical Theory, 
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to contemporary neo-mtuitioiusm, Cassirer emphasizes that the 
days have definitely gone when the evidence of moral insight 
could be compared with mathematical evidence in the way that, 
up to the nineteenth century, scientists believed in simple, un- 
problematic, and immediate mathematical intuition. In the 
seventeenth century the rationalist Leibniz, and even the em- 
piricist Locke, drew this parallel between ethical and mathe- 
matical science." But, at least since the age of Hume and Kant^ 
a critical ethics should not longer rely on such over-optimistic 
presuppositions. 

There is hardly anywhere a more flagrant dissension than in 
the case of the so-called fr'ma jaae duties of men or of seem- 
ingly intrinsic values This has led ethical relativism to the con- 
clusion that, as Axel Hagerstrhm puts it, “the word ‘value’ . . 
is . . . only an expression for a feeling or a desire, not an 
expression of a thought.”” Logical positivism, in one of the 
statements of Rudolf Carnap, has arrived at a similar conclu- 
sion, asserting that it is meaningless to speak of any possible 
philosophical ethics. At best there can be, according to Cainap, 
the possibility of a “psychological ethics.”** Yet such a psycho- 
logical ethics, of course, is no ethics at all. It would be nothing 
but psychology. For it would deal only with the psychological 
analysis of certain feelings which are wrongly thought to impart 
an alleged ethical insight. Of the logical positivists, it is probably 
Mr. Ayer who has formulated the ethic^ attitude of the group 
most bluntly, ethical concepts are, in his opinion, “mere pseudo- 
concepts.”" “Sentences which simply expiess moral judgments 
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do not say anything . . . they are unverifiable for the same 
reason as a cry of pain or a word of command is unverifiable — 
because they do not express genuine propositions.”** According 
to Mr. Ayer we may evince certain subjective feelings by mak- 
ing value judgments; but in doing so we do not say anything 
which can be subject to the critenon of objective truth. 

Cassirer describes HSgerstrom’s moral scepticism thus: The 
object of ethics has 

no real but only a nominal existence “Values,” understood in an objec- 
ts e sense, are nothing else and can be nothing more than words. With 
this assertion there seems to be denied to all objective value-judgments 
not merely their strict validation and demonstrabihty, but also every 
graspable sense [and meaniogj. If sse continue to prefer any practical 
conduct to some other and to characterive it as “better,*’ such judgments, 
according to Hagerstrom, lack every foundation.** 

However, although Professor Cassirer wishes to do full justice 
to this and other types of ethical scepticism, he does not agree 
with them. 

In his In Quest of Morals (1941), Henry Lanz has tried to 
show with special emphasis, why a moralist who (ally acknowl- 
edges the relativity of factual moral valuations is by no means 
obliged to end in moral relativism or nihilism There is no doubt 
that even the sense data experienced by different indmduals 
may differ widely; but this &ct in no way undermines the possi- 
bility of true judgments concerning the world “represented to 
us by our senses.” Subjectivity and relativity of value experi- 
ences in no wise render impossible the objective validity of 
certain judgments concerning morality and immorality. On the 
contrary, “it is precisely relativity, defined as invariance in trans- 
formation, which renders moral standards objective.”** Simi- 
larly, Cassirer stresses the point that “an ever so great difference 
of moral ferceptSf with which experience confronts us, . . . does 

imagined for deciding a difference ai to valueti the conclusion la forced upon us 
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not necessaniy lead to a divergence of the underlying con- 
cepts.”** “The liberation from metaphysics in ethics need by no 
means saaihce ... the concept of ^objective mmd’ with that of 
'absolute mindV’** 

Modem science insists that there can be no truth about nature, 
no objective judgment on nature, which is not in one way or 
another ultimately verifiable by data of the senses. Neverthe- 
less, science does not deny that “isolated” sense data are by no 
means “in themselves” of objective validity. They may diflFer 
radically and contradict each other with different individuals 
or with the same individual at diffcient times, and many of 
these data of the senses are stripped of all immediate objective 
value, although they remain related to the same object. But 
there remains, unshaken by contradictory sense data related to 
the same object, an objective ciitenon of truth as to the knowl- 
edge of nature. This criterion enables us to determine which 
data of the senses fit a coherent, i.e., true, interpretation of 
nature and which are unfit fi>r this purpose, although all com- 
mon-sense evidence may speak m favor of the data unfit for 
immediate scientific use. In a similar way, the radical relativity 
of human valuations in no wise excludes the possibility of an 
objective criterion of morality. This criterion would enable us 
to determine what truly valuable, i e,, moral, conduct is, and 
would allow us to distinguish objectively between morally 
valueless and valuable behavior. 

IV. Utilitarianism 

Professor Casarer has not so far outlined a positive theory of 
morals. He has limited his task to shovnng why it should not be 
imposable to build up an objective theory of ethics, even if the 
isolated moral ideas of different men seem to have only emotive 
meaning and are widely at variance. 

Ob\niously he does not approve of utilitarianism, but he 
grants that utilitarianism does not teach ethical relativism and 
scepticism. Utilitarianism aspired, at least, to erea an objective 
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theory of morals which is meant to overcome the mere rela- 
tivism of moral judgment and the uncritical belief in the moral 
validity of particular values or duties. Consistent utilitarianism, 
such as that of Benthara, denies that we have any evidence of 
the intrinsic goodness of any particular Isolated choice and any 
evidence of the obligatory character of particular duties. Never- 
theless, utilitarianism su gg ests at least the '^hypothetical” 
validity of a universal and objective moral prinaple which 
would enable us to make particular judgments of objective 
validity. 

Uttlitananism affirms throughout the objectivity of moral ideas and 
judgments. It sets up a supreme goal* "the greatest possible happiness 
of the greatest possible number,” and it utten its "yes” or "no” to the 
actions which advance or retard this goal. There reigns here, then, 
throughout a social teleology^ which declares a certain condition of 
human society as valuable, whereas it rejects another. In a very acute 
fashion Hagerstrom pro\ed, in his own research, that Marxism too, 
irre^ctive of its economic materialism and despite its loathing of all 
"ideology,” contains such a teleology within itself and that, in this 
sense, Marxism contains a "morali^” for which it claims objective 
validity." 

Professor Cassirer shares, with utilitariamsm, the view that we 
are confronted with contradictory claims of particular moral 
views and can, nevertheless, miuntain that tuiiversal objective 
validity of moral judgment is possible. 

Both sides of this fundamental issue are stressed by critical 
utilitarianism and by Cassirer vnth equal emphads.** In agree- 
ment with Bentham’s utilitarianism Professor Cassirer does not 
even reject fanaticism offhand. 

Fanaticism has not only at all times {n-oved its power in the life of 
mankind, but it also has ever and again been represented and proclaimed 
as an ideal j and today it 1$ actually being praised in many quarters as 
precbely "the” moral ideal as such. . . . For a purely desenpuve 
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ethics . . which wants to be nothing else and nothing more than 
a science of the factual moral evaluations in their historical status and 
growth , . there would obviously exist no reason 

for the rejection of fanatiasm/'’ “If the . , . humanities and social 
sciences had to do only with feelings,” with moral value feel- 
ings, with feelings of justice, with feelings of beauty, then “a 
logic of the humanities” would be . . , “nonsense.”*® “Anthro- 
pocentricity is even much more difficult to overcome in ethics 
than in the knowledge of nature.”*^ But, like utilitariamsm, 
Frofessoi Cassirer proclaims the possibility of securing objective 
truth in morals as well as in natural science, despite the rela- 
tivity of paiticular sense data and particular moral observations. 

Again and again he points out that “in. morals and in juris- 
prudence as in language there . . . reigns ... a strange func- 
tion of objectification.”** “The copy-theoiy of concepts must 
be surrendered m favor of a purely functional theory.”*® “The 
direction towards something not given . . . cannot be described 
as a mere deception, as an empty fiction,”** which is as impor- 
tant to note m morals as in science. “The principal emphasis of 
the concept of objectivity lies . . . not on the . . . given as such, 
but on its coherence and consistent order.”** “Conceiving the 
idea of systematic junsprudence, the Romans cairied through a 
great new synthesis, which m a certain sense is of value and sig- 
nificance equal to the Greek view of ‘natural law,’ as this latter de- 
veloped from the time of Leucippus and Democritus on.”** The 
task of “the psychology and sociology of law,” of the psychology 
and sociology of morals, “could appear completed” when the 
factors are described which are operative in the formation 
of law and morals: “religious intuitions, the so-called 
‘judicial consciousness,’ class-interests, the general tendency to 
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yield to existing circumstances, the fear of anarchy, . . . but for 
a real ^philosophy’ of culture the question . . is not thus 
settled.”*’ In morals and “in the philosophy of culture . 
metaphysics . . . must ... in turn be succeeded by critiasm . . ., 
but criticism need no more turn into sceptidsm, into doubt con- 
cerning the possibility of an objective foundation, in this area 
then It does in that of theoretical knowledge.”** How this 
“objective foundation of ethics” is to be secured. Professor Cas- 
sirer has not as yet developed in detail. 

Moreover, he seems nut at all satisfied with the result of 
any attempt yet made in this direction. He goes so far as to say: 

It n no secret that no other philosophical discipline k so far lemoved 
from the ideal of an honest-to-goodness scientific foundation as is [true 
of] ethics, and that superstition has as yet been no more extirpated 
from the philosojdiy of morals than from everyday morality. Com- 
ing centuries, when looking back ujkmi many a moral doctrine which 
even today is being widely proclaimed as “wisdom’s ultimate con- 
clusion,” may perhaps pass the judgment that such doctnnes have 
exactly the same relation to genuine ethical knowledge which alchemy 
has to chemistry or astrology to saentific astronomy ** 

I cannot conceal a cordial agreement even with this far-reaching 
criticism of highly reputed contemporary ethics and have tried 
to give some reasons for my agreement. Strange to say, quite 
independently of this remark by Professor Cassirer, 1 drew the 
same analogy between contemporary “time-honoured” methods 
of ethics and alchemy in a book not yet published, and 1 further 
compared the ethics of the “plain man,” developed in con- 
temporary neo-deontologism, not with astrology but with 
Ptolemaic astronomy as regards thdr methods. 

On this point, however, 1 should add a few remarks con- 
cerning which I am not at all sure that Professor Cassirer will 
agree. 1 should compare the status of modern ethus with that 
of alchemy and Ptolemaic astronomy m another respect as well. 
As, up to the beginning of the nineteenth century, alchemy and 
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even Ptolemaic astronomy did not die out vith the develop- 
ment of scientific chemistry and Copernican astronomy, so old 
scholastic "time-honoured” methods of ethics still survive the 
beginning of a science of ethics which 1 see developed in hun- 
dreds of painstaking and almost unknown arguments in Jeremy 
Bentham’s writings and unpublished papers. 

There is not the slightest doubt that we must reject the bulk 
of Bentham’s psychological teaching, and any naive hope of a 
concurrence between self-interest and the maximization of 
happiness — a hope which was J. S. Mill’s far more than it was 
Bentham’s. Bentham held extremely narrow views on meta- 
physics, religion, the arts, poetry, and the philosophy of history. 
All such narrow-mindedness definitely impairs, in my opinion, 
the importance of any ethicist. But, because of the critical sub- 
tlety of his ethical method, I think Bentham for many reasons 
superior to any modern moralist. 

Of course, it must be granted that Bentham changes inten- 
tionally (and not by a naturalistic fallacy) the common-sense 
meaning of "morally good” as much as the common-sense mean- 
ing of "truly cMstent” has been changed in science. Therefore, 
in so far as contemporary ethics wishes to maintain, at all costs, 
the common-sense meaning of the moral ought and of the 
moially good, fientham’s concept of morals has to be rejected 
with as much reason as Copernican astronomy had to be rejected 
by astronomers who were not willing to sacrifice the common- 
sense meaning of sunrise and sunset. 

The price which Ptolemaic astronomers as well as contem- 
porary moralists must pay for the maintenance of their common- 
sense views is a more and more complicated and embarrassing 
arrangement in the superstructure of their theories. But, paying 
this price, they may go on for a long time, and neither con- 
temporary ethics nor Ptolemaic cosmology can as such be 
"refuted” by its opponents. In due time mankind knew how to 
grow out of the ^ews of "time-honoured” astronomy and will, 
in all probability, learn to outgrow time-honoured ethics with- 
out endlessly deploring the loss of the common-sense meaning 
of fundamental astronomical or ethical concepts. 
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Kant once said that the senses are to be acquitted from the 
charge of betrayal.*^ Kant himself carried out this acquittal in 
his Critique of Pure Reason by an equally reasoned opposition 
to uncritical rational metaphysics and uncritical sensationism 
and relativism. Bentham did the same in the field of ethics. 

Bentham acquitted all subjective, relative “feelings of posi- 
tive and negative tones” from the charge of betrayal) and, 
nevertheless, by reference to merely subjective emotions of 
pleasure and pain, he tried to establish an objective theory of 
morals in a great number of most acute discussions of ethical 
method in general. I believe that no one should write on ethics 
without having become fiuniliar with these discussions. 

1 am well aware that even the most guarded defense of 
consistent hedonistic ethics sounds outrageously shallow to prac- 
tically all contemporary schools of ethics and to critics of the 
possibility of any scientific ethics. Therefore 1 do not wish to 
burden Cassirer with even these hints at my defense of 
Bentham’s ethical method.* I wish to build up my type of “con- 
sistent hedonism” entirely at my own risk) it is, however, espe- 
cially gratifying to me that, m one of his letters, Cassirer ex- 
pressed his heartfelt approval of my principal ethical ideas." 

David Baumcardt 

LiBRAitr OF Congress 

Washington, D C, 

*See Amhropolosy In fragmaiucAir Hinsfchl^ I Werke^ ed hj 
£. Cassirer, Band VlII (1912), aSff 

*Ed$ior*s Note As the reader t^iU see from footnote 61, this essay was not 
merely written before Professor Cassirei^s death, but had been submitted by its 
author to Cassiter in ume to elicit a reply from the latter 

^’fn his letter of March i5fh, 1944, Cassirer wrote me Ihren Auftaca 

ftihlc ich mich Ihnen /u herzlichem Dank \erpflichtet Er hat mich besonders 
erfreut, neil ich aus ibm ersehen babe, wie nabe wir uns in uiueren ctbucheo 
Gnindanschauutigen stehen fiber Ibre Kntik an G B Moore und andeten 
englischen Ethikem kann icb wenig sagen, — da Sic diese Dinge sehr viel genauer 
kennen rIi idi.** 
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A RT is not one of the subjects to which Professor Cassirer 
devoted an independent volume, as he did to language, 
myth, and to the scientific and philosophic categories of sub- 
stance and function. But this fact by no means proves a lack 
of important views on art present in the body of his writings. 
The precedent of many great names reminds us at once of 
the congruity of philosophial reflection on art, and its rela- 
tively inadental placement. Cassirer’s latest book. An Essay on 
Man, contains a chapter on “Art}” the volumes on language 
and myth as symbolic forms carry a pervading consciousness of 
art as a parallel symbolic form, and the genius and work of* ^ 
certain great artists, especially Goethe, have undergone exten- 
»ve analysis at his hands. Having edited Kant and Leibniz, he 
remains consdous, in all references to their philosophy, of the 4* 
service they performed for aesthetic theory. In his Indwfditnm 
*und Kosmos m der Philosofhie der Renaissance implications 
concerning art stand in relief. Pregnant phrases and notions 
meet the reader again and again as he follows an historical argu- 
ment — ^phrases and notions that contain in germ the lacking 
independent volume. For instance, Cassirer connects the origin 
of plastic art with a mutation in the idea of immortality. He 
relates how among the Egyptians the soul was first cherished 
toward its immortal destiny by preserving its mortal house, the 
body, how, then, a second way of ensuring human survival was 
discovered. Beside the mummy a statue was placed. Thus art 
was born.’ Again he notes how hostile to art is a certain tendency 
in religion — ^the tendency to introverted pietism. The food gone 
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on whicli art lives — contact with the outside world — art can 
beget only monotonous songs of soul-ecstasy It takes the gift of 
a Bach, he says, to restore ait’s vitality. Bach elaborated a new 
language of musical forms, and thus made the new intensity of 
feeling articulate.’ Such compact insights on the relation of art 
to other elements of culture are scattered throughout Cassirer’s 
volumes. 

Cassirer’s method in respect to art is the philosopher’s. He is 
neither critic, psychologist, nor an artist celebrating his own 
way of life. As a philosopher, Cassirer accepts the task of placing 
art among the realms of spiiit (language, myth, religion, and 
saence particularly) and of traang within the history of culture 
the growth of appreaation of art’s autonomy. He always keeps 
awareness of the wider cultural and cosmic context, though 
there is abundant reference to the concrete, particularly to 
Goethe, who is the star example. Learned historians of art 
could hardly have fitted, as they have done, their detailed re- 
searches to his intellectual frame, if he had not commanded 
wide expanses of fact. Nevertheless, his purpose remains philo- 
sophical, i.e , he defines the sphere of art among the forms of 
the spiiitual life, and does not to any great extent sharpen and 
validate images — ^the general function of the art-critic. As a 
philosophei, he emphasizes the truth that a language of relevant 
sensuous forms is indispensable for the larger part that art wills 
to play in social life. But he is not an original investigator of 
these forms and their ultimate elements. 

Art is placed by Cassirer among the ‘‘symbolic forms.” In a 
contribution to a symposium on the nature of symbol in 1927,* 
he developed the emphasis laid in 1887 on the idea of symbol 
by Friedrich Theodor Vischer, Vischer had asserted its cen- 
trality for all the philosophical disciplines) its protean character, 
and its tendency to assume new meanings at its core when ap- 
plied to a new field. Symbols are made when man learns to 
separate himself from nature and to use independent carriers 

und Fcrm^ 274 

* Symbolptoblcm und seine Stellung im System der Philosophie,” 
scMft fUr Asthetik und AUgem^tm Kumhmss^nsehafiy XXI, 295-319 
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to hold his meanings. A symbolic form in general is an active 
interpreter, binding an intellectual content to a sensuous show. 
Its mediating power is the heart of it. Wherever a symbol is 
present, there is polarity operative and yet somehow overcome. 
The opposites that are reconciled by the offices of symbol are 
many meaning and sensuous emWiment, the intelligible 
world and the world of time and change, contemplation and 
action; freedom and form; spirit and nature; divine essence 
and human need. In speculative aesthetics in particular, says 
Cassirer, from Plotinus to Hegel, the problem of symbol has 
always come up in connection with such reconciliation. The 
relation of painted shows to the intelligible world, of the 
semblance on the stage and in the singer’s lay to the values of 
truth and goodness — such problems are continually provoking 
inquiry. 

The beatiriful is essentially and necessaiily symbol because and m so 
far as it is split wthin itself, because it is alwa }'5 and everywhere both 
one and double. In this split, in this attachment to the sensuous, and 
in this rising above the sensuous, it not only expresses the tension which 
runs through the world of our consdousnessy — ^but it reveals by this^ 
means the original and basic polari^ of Being itself, the dialectic which' 
obtains between the finite and the mfinite, between the absolute idea 
and Its repiesentation and incorporation inside the world of the indi- 
vidual, of the eminncally existent.* 

The aesthetic symbol is, then, for Cassirer, symbol at its height. 
It is bordered below by religious symbolism where the com- 
munication is still opaque, and above by the scientific sign where 
the sensuous sign is often arbitrary. 

We may briefly outline Cassirer’s ideas concerning the sym- 
bolism of art. Art as symbol requires for the unfolding of its 
meaning a two-fold movement of thought: a purification of its 
conception from confusing adhesions and then a restoration of 
it to the family of human functions. (1) Art begins to be con- 
saous of itself in the process of ite disentanglement from a pre- 
aesthetic existence where its mode is bodily and its charm magi- 
cal. Even after art begins to emerge from its religious, mythical, 
*IM, 
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and biological matrix, it still leads for centuries a servile life; 
first, as a servant of things, when it is interpreted as imitation; 
second, as a servant of reason, when interpreted as analogue. It 
IS also less than its free self when it is still largely governed by 
instinct or emotion. Art only becomes a characteristic symbolic 
form when it stands forth as a free entity, declaring itself. 

(2) The second part of the defining movement reinstates 
liberated art once again within the circle of the activities of 
spirit, and sees it as part of man’s total functioning m his world. 
Art, freed from patronage and models, from alien patterns of 
order and from dark urges of instinct, tends to become undisd- 
plined genius expressing itself lyrically out of and into a void. 
This tendency is a false excess Though loosed from irrelevant 
adhesions and dominions, art has a work and place committed 
to it. As imaginative penetration into the nature of things, 
Cassirer teaches, art swings ihythmically between the realm of 
objects and of subjects, and bears witness to the ultimate 
solidarity of the two. Hence the "polarity” or "tension” in all 
art-symbols and the hivorite definition of beauty as harmony. 

Besides being witness to the harmony of man and his world 
in polarity, art as symbol is a peculiar microcosm of the age. In 
it are reflected as in a mirror the concerns of time, place, and 
social habit. This is the essential historidty of the symbol. In its 
historical setting art is a free collaborator with sdence, phi- 
losophy, religion, the formulations of sodal and political values, 
and other cultural functions. 

We may now expand the accompanying outline which we 
have constructed to suggest the form of Cassirer’s thought. Art 
begins its fight for self-subsistence by struggling free from 
substantial nature * Although the student of culture sometimes 
thinks himself able to point to a moment when detachment 
occurred, on the whole art loosened its bonds gradually. Before 
man deposited his intention in a free-standing form, he mixed 
it obsci^y with things, and myths and magic grew up hybrids. 
In these earlier forms of symbolism there was no sharp line 
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separating man’s intentional act from the natural world which 
he molded to convey his will. Before the architect or sculptor 
submitted matter — the element spread out in space — to his 
euplastic engine, the hand, in order to make a god after his own 
image or build a god’s house, he accepted as his medium the 
heavy earth as it stretched out beneath him, and made it bear 
in Its raw state the distinctions that his feelings and desires 
sought to place. Right and left, high and low, near and far 
achieved moral sense as well as plain, physical sense. They all 
reflected the body’s station, and the direction towaj-d which he 
faced or reached or looked, or the forefeeling or memory in his 
limbs of an effort of movement. Man committed to the surface 
of the earth his pride or awe in the sacred field marked off from 
the indeflnite stretch of common ground. Gradually he pro- 
jected into the given earth and heavens his main qualitative 
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genera* colors^ animals, organs of the body, seasons of the year, 
totemic classes for marriage and inheritance purposes, his re- 
ligious attitude. The divisions of space were diafted as they 
lay to carry the order man had achieved for the conduct of his 
life. But man was not an original artificer of spatial form in all 
this. His feelings and sensuous perceptions accepted the shape 
and color of nature’s regions and toned these givens into har- 
mony with affective attitudes. Spatial determinations at this 
level are the carriers of human propensities. Here we have the 
thing-like opaque symbol of mythology and religion. 

As space still inheres in things on the mythical level and 
has not become an inspired form or a constructed relation, so 
also with time. Time was not in primitive experience a relation 
of periods measured in terms of a system of referents, nor even 
the rhythm of poetry or music, but the very process of the 
torches of time, sun, moon, and stars. It was real passage in- 
carnate in the agents of passage. The same incompleteness of 
the human shaping act was present when speech symbols first 
appeared. A word is not in the first instance a coin minted by a 
creative spirit out of the mdefimte flux of sound to express an 
intent. A word, though symbol, is also for primitive thought a 
thing — the thing that is named with cryptic potency. The Word 
of God was a phase of the God-head and not his title merely. 
Or, in its half-brutish beginnings, language was interjection, 
cry of pain or joy, gesture of welcome or defiance, echo of some 
natural marvel. When language jets without pause for reflec- 
tion, then it is an aspect of primitive organic behavior as well 
as the forerunner of intelligible speech. Though it is the in- 
distinct mythical habit that thus confuses name with the named 
and the statement of meaning with oiganic response, even the 
art of poetry has to work its way free from the immediate lyrical 
impulse of nature. It is, for C^irer, a proof of Goethe’s con- 
stant mastery of his art that even in his youthful storm and 
stress period, when he liked to lie on the earth and court the sun 
and small creatures crawling through the grass, when the 
rhythms in his lyrics were the rhythms of waves and winds, he 
was not absorbed. He never confused his mind’s ways vdth 
nature’s ways. In just this assurance about the indispensable 
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formative function of art does he stand apart from the poets 
who discharge natural Impulses with primitive directness or 
make themselves sensitive plates of nature 

In his most recent statement of the nature of art, Chapter IX 
in his Estay on Many Casarer has once more illustrated the 
distinction between the symbohc function in art, where a ma- 
terial is transformed by the spirit of man, and that pre-artistic 
relation of man to his world where the content is imposed 
largely from outside. This time he has the naiVe contemporary 
spectator of art in mind. He chooses the example of the enjoy- 
ment of landscape. For the simple awareness of the natural man, 
agreeable physical qualities operate on the passive organism: 
bright colors, fragrant, mild airs The “meeting soul” takes in 
the pleasant scene as a whole and half suffuses it with a life 
and tone of its own, but what is present is things not forms. 
“But I may then,” writes Cassirer, 

experience a sudden change in my frame of mind. Thereupon 1 see 
the landscape mth an artist’s eye — begin to form a picture of it. 
I have now entered a new realm — the realm not of living things but of 
“living forms.” No longer m the immediate realty of things, I live 
now in the rhythm of spatial forms, m the harmony and contrast of 
colors, in the balance of light and shadow. In such absorption in the 
dynamic aspect of form consuls the aesthetic experience.* 

Art to be art must not only extneate man’s concern from in- 
gredience in things, magjcal or sentimental} it must stop repro- 
ducing the shows of things. The conception of art as imitation 
has been historically so persistent that Cassirer was bound to 
take account of it, little as he agrees vnth it. The neo-Kantian 
idealist who denies any element of pure datum even m the 
perception of a patch of color could never admit an art that 
repeats a given. The simplest item of common sense experience 
points beyond itself for him, and thus involves an act of spirit, 
if and in so far as it has meaning. But the symboliring acts of 
artists (and of all builders of culture) imply a higher and more 
complex human entrance. In art man ^ilds a disentangling 
frame to hold and relieve the item.’ 

* Essay oss Men, chapter IX on “Art,” 151!, 

' FAsiosopJiie der symiotssehas Famtn, I, 41. 
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Cassirer notes here and there in his historical surveys and 
analyses variants of the nwnesu doctrine. Each of these altered 
without redeeming it. The concept of imitation is still dominant 
in that view of art which identifies it with the extraction for 
preservation of the beautiful elements of things. In noting the 
contribution of the Swiss Lterary critics, Bodmer and Breitinger, 
to the progress of aesthetic theory, Cassirer remarks that they 
could not draw out the implications of the notion of a heightened 
energy in individual vision, prepared by Leibniz’s metaphysics. 
Rather they marked off a region of the actual as good poetical 
material. “How,” they asked, “can a painting of a peasant and 
his beasts of burden charm us, if the original scene does not 
draw our gaze?”* The assumption here is the familiar one that 
art is imitation, though selective. It derives, as is always told, 
from the famous story of the painting of the maidens of 
Crotona by Zeuxis, and is but a feeble change in the ape doc> 
trine. It leaves the two factors in the situation standing over 
against each other However, the selection is up to a point evi- 
dence of human valuation. 

The next refinement — one developed by Shaftesbury and 
Lessing — is simply an intenafication of the fiirst. Artists select 
for perpetuation the piegnant moment in a scene. The artist lets 
his spatial &ncy grow in respondii^ to the center of movement 
in the piece of nature he is contemplating He and his object 
are both alive; they are both in labor with something new and 
important that is to be brought forth. Cassirer reminds us that 
this marks a progress in the ai dst’s view from the content of the 
given to its form and relations. The pregnant moment reaches 
before and after itself and by a half-revealed energy extends its 
sphere of existence into what the spirit alone sees and knows.* 

A third variant of the imitation doctrine Cassirer finds in the 
values of omission, and binds it with the second. “The artistic 
sketch becomes such, and distinguished from mechanical repro- 
duction, by virtue of what is dropped out of the immediately 
g^ven impression.”’* In this imitation through negation there 

und Form^ ij6«ix7. 

* PAtiosopht^ der symboUschen Formm^ I, 44, 
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is restriction of the dominance of the particular model, but in- 
crease in its symbolic potency. 

A fourth variant is the recogmdon of the importance of indi- 
vidual style in imitation. Certain thinkers, e.g., Diderot, may 
conceive art as imitative, and yet have a most lively feeling for 
the special individualities of different languages. Diderot is 
endowed with a feeling for the finest nuances of words, for 
their tone and clang, for their untranslatable moments.” This 
marks the passage of any art, whether an art of words or an art 
of images, from the stage of social utility and rational gen- 
erality to an unquestioned aesthetic level. There was in the 
eighteenth century a whole strain, starting with Leibnia, which 
clarified more and more the importance for art and culture of 
individuality and eccentricity, sensuous detail, passionate aber- 
ration. Cassirer attaches this ennchment of theory to Hamann 
and Herder after Leibniz and sets it for purposes of contrast 
over against the new assertion of orderly classicism in Winckel- 
raann.** Indeed, Cassirer is always watching for the moment of 
individual variation in the essence of art. Emphasis on indi- 
viduality IS, however, sometimes combined with the unaccepta- 
ble imitation doctrine, 

Besides being taken as a servant of things in its mode of 
imitation, art is servilely treated (though less so) as a de- 
pendent of reason in its phase as analogue. We owe the begin- 
nings of this interpretation to Leibniz. It came about in this 
way.” Leibniz entertained the logical ideal of submitting all 
the work of mind to the standard of clear and compelling order. 
The reduction worked vnthout much difficulty so long as ra- 
tional truths and abstract categories, such as substance and cause, 
were in question. To all the ideas that fell within this circle 
Leibniz applied the strict law of con^stency: of identity and 
difference. But both for completeness and system, and in con- 
formity with the law of continuity in which he believed, he was 
obliged to make the effort to handle in the light of the same 
goal the less clear notions furnished by perception, memory, and 
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the aesthetic activities He had to try to satisfy the demand for 
reason, law, and order in the inferior faculties and obscure 
regions of the soul. He accomplished this by postulating a 
progressive scale of clarity. In the scale the earlier confused 
stages implied but did not reveal the coming distinctness. Out 
of the I itself, from which he made all mental &cts flow, he 
drew an anticipating and accumulating sequence, dim at first, 
but exhibiting even in the semi-darkness intimations of form 
and rule. Leibniz placed music and painting then among the 
analogues of reason. He intei preted them as big with their 
own rational explanation, though conceived on the sensuous 
plane of feeling and taste. One might perhaps say that they 
prophesy their own clarification and that they instinctively 
correspond with their own ratios and proportions. Art, then, 
for Leibniz no longer imitates, but presses toward, without 
attaining, its own logical fulfilment. 

In spite of the advance of the concept of analogue over the 
concept of imitation, there is still unfitness in the new notion. 
As in the phase of imitation art defeis to a model, so in the 
r 61 e of analogue art is measured by the superior excellence of 
reason. Therefore art is not yet autonomous nor handled in 
terms of wholly relevant categories. 

In the building up of the artistic function of man, Cassirer 
says there is a general law of three stages the mimetic, the 
analogical, and finally, the symbolic.” We have been noting 
in what way art falls short of self-determination in so fiu: as it 
is copy or analogue. Cassirer also ties in the imperfection of these 
early stages with the fragmentary conative views. Language 
was interpreted by Vico as half rooted in interjection,” and art 
recurrently offers itself as the immediate utterance of nature. 
Cassirei passes in review the variants of this definition of art 
as expression of genius. For him they seem all to be either 
romantic theories which overemphasize feeling, emotion, or 
god-like creativity, or, on the other hand, play-theories which 
overemphasize primitivism and release.” As an idealist, Cas- 

^Phthiofhu dir symhohschen Formeu, 136, 137. 
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sirer never loses awareness of the spirit’s being there. No field 
of reality nor region of culture exists for him which is not 
stamped by the energy of mind. However, the phrases em- 
ployed by the Schlegels and Schellingimplying the unrestricted 
rights of genius Cassirer would temper and balance. Cassirer 
believes that the “genius” theory of art or the emphasis on 
soul-discharge does justice to only one pole of the artistic situa- 
tion. It IS a pole that will always be highly charged when art 
has been subjected to rules or models, as by Soileau and the 
neo-classicists generally. The neglected jet of the human imagi- 
nation will spring up when it is suppressed. It was Kant — ^the 
Kant who for Cassiier marked the culmination of the cultural 
passage from Leibniz m the eighteenth century — who gave once 
for all the proportions to Genius and Nature in Art. “Art can 
be called beautiful only if we are consdous that it is Art although 
it looks like Nature.” “Genius is the talent through which 
Nature gives the rule to Art.” “Nature by the medium of 
Genius . . . prescribes rules to Art.”” Therefore where a 
Rousseauist urges the rights of feeling, Cassirer counters with 
the claims of form and repose. And the various biological 
theories of the nineteenth century, which featured the play 
instinct, needed, according to Cassirer, to humanize the concept 
for art, so that play is seen as productive and structuial.” Even 
the play theory of Schiller, though hr closer to the balanced 
view of art as living-form, gives too much to the unordered 
sport of innocent childhood. 

In the group of theories which make art less than free and 
less than complete because of over-emphasis on the emotional 
thrust, Cassiier places those of Croce and Collingwood.^* He 
complains that those thinkers limit the whole of art to the lyri- 
cal impulse and leave out the contribution made by medium and 
structure. Undoubtedly there are many passages m the writings 
of these two philosophers which support the adverse view of 
Cassirer. But with respect to medium one must remember the 
famous passage in Croce’s Essence of Aesthetic, in which he cer- 

Knltque of Judgnunt^ trans J H Bernard, 188^190 
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tainly demands the realization of intuitions “A thought is not 
thought for us, unless it be possible to formulate it in words; 
a musical image exists for us, only when it becomes concrete in 
sounds, a pictorial image, only when it is coloured The 
apparent failure to provide a place in his system for sensuous 
medium is the result of a prohibiting metaphysic. As one might 
say that a modem physicist who demes the old concept of solid 
matter, substituting the current one of fields of force, left no 
room for cans and kidneys I As for form, one remembers the 
statement in Croce’s most recent general article: “The problem 
for aesthetics today is the reassertion and defense of the classical 
as against romanticism: the synthetic, foimal theoictical el&< 
ment which is the propium of art, as against the affective ele- 
ment which it is the business of art to resolve into itself.”*’ It 
seems definitely inappropriate to regard a theory which involves 
such a statement as instinctive. Both in the case of Croce and of 
CoUingwood the importance of structure and medium is recog- 
nized in the lot^ and intricate treatment of language. Colling- 
wood says that the experience of art involves the change from 
affect in the lower level of the psyche to the activity of con- 
scious awareness, from impression to imagination, from brute 
giveness to domination by thought.** These marira of art are 
hardly consistent with the sentimentalism and exhibitionism im- 
pliatly charged by Cassirer.** 

Although Cassirer rejects the notions of art as imitation, 
lyricism, or analogue, he carries over elements from these into 
the one he accepts. Art for him is a symbolic form a living 
shape worked out in a sensuous medium, expressing tension 
and release. The tension holds man over against the world; 
the release means reconciliation with it. In Cassirer’s latest 
statement of what art is various expressions are used rather 
than “symbolic form” to convey both the autonomy and the 
richness of the idea as he holds it: “constructive eye,”** “con- 

Benedetto Croce, The Essence of Aesfhe^c, 4^-43* 
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templative creation, "intuitive form,”** "sympathetic vi- 
sion.”*' In each of these phrases it is obvious that the opposition 
between the subjective and objective contributions to the act 
and fact of art is meant to be resolved. Something is saved, to 
be sure, from the imitation doctrine, as the words "contempla- 
tive,” "intuitive,” and "vision” suggest. Cassirer points out 
that when Leonardo da Vind said that the function of art was 
to teach men how to see {sttper vedere) he uttered an inex- 
pugnable truth,** Art does not imitate the world of men and 
things, but it penetrates it with the faculty of imagination and 
restates its essential character in revealing and beautiful forms. 
A painter interprets the spectacle which it is contrary to his 
genius to retrace dumbly line for line. He discriminates and 
communicates delicate aspects of the nature whose gross ap- 
pearance bores him. Intensive and concentrated vision is a mam 
attribute of an artist and this is what is left of the discarded 
doctrine of ars simia naturae. 

There is value to be conserved also in the variants of expres- 
sionism. The force of genius, the lyrical thrust is the inception 
of art. But the value in emotional theories has to be balanced 
by values taken from the rationalistic school, the values of 
measure and order. In all contexts the Kantian Cassirer asset ts 
the primacy of the spontaneity of consciousness. In the context 
of art this general idea becomes the interpretation of art as 
man’s deed. Art, in &ct any cultural symbol, he is never tired 
of saying, is energeta and not ergofi'* Every symbolic form, 
art, myth, or speech is a revelation proceeding from within out- 
wards. One of the insights of Leibmz, important for aesthetic 
theory, was just this revaluation of reality in terms of force. 
In interpretmg the aesthetic signihcance of Hogarth’s line of 
beauty Cassirer traverses the lower levels on which it is a mere 
sensuous impression, and then an optical structure. As one 
looks at It, Cassirer writes, the thin perceptual experience be- 
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gins to move and become a self-shaping energy. It has then 
arrived at the stage of aesthetic form, it becomes definite 
ornament, with artistic intent and place. For, although as beauti- 
ful ornament it is timeless, even so it belongs to the history 
of style and can be placed in an epoch. '^In the concrete experi- 
ence of the simple linear trade, there comes now into being at 
a single blow, just a particular style, just the comprehensive 
characteristic ‘art will’ of the time pregnant and living be- 
fore me.”“ 

But, though ait begins as spontaneity, act of will, or expres- 
sion of emotion, it is great in proportion as it is the expression 
not of a feeling but of the gamut of human feelings, thereby 
attaining universality and subtlety. If various emotions m their 
responsiveness to multiplied occasions, and fortune’s turns, are 
1 epresented, the work of art rises to wholeness and sloughs vio- 
lence. Emotion converts to motion, i.e., to rhythm, measure, 
and design Tension deepens to the center’s stillness. Cassirer 
makes use of the idea of cathatsts to prove how inadequate 
unshaped passion is for the purposes of art. Art must operate 
to convert the passive burden of pity and fear into an active 
state of soul. Cassirer answers the question Of what is man 
freed by artp thus. So long as fear is a real dread of a real 
state of affairs man feels his dependence. But, if he remolds 
this fear into the ait of tragedy — ^whether he wntes it or 
relives it as a lit spectator — ^he is emanapated by the form of 
art from the material load of existing danger, be it a tyrant’s 
menace or the approach of death, poverty, or disease.” In such 
ways Cassirer limits the idea of the absoluteness of genius 

Having brought to a point the positive and negative elements 
in Cassrer’s theory of art as symbol or intuitive awareness of 
living form, we turn to Goethe for concrete demonstration. 
“The life and the poetry of Goethe gives us the best and most 
typical example of the mutual penetration of all those elements 
that constitute a work of art.”" Particularly we find there on a 
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grand scale and in clear outlines the swing from originative 
lyrical thrust to compensating objective vision of beauty, both 
in nature and in the human form. We find this tension over- 
ruled by the mastery of Goethe^s poetical power which holds 
all m seamless unity. We will avail ourselves of typical observa- 
tions made by Cassirer on this master illustration. 

The early lyrics and dramatic sketches of Goethe convey 
the Prometheus motive, the youthful accent of energy, gener- 
osity, and love of nature and thus express the first subjective 
stage of symbol clearly. They were written in the Sturm uud 
Drang period of Goethe’s life, when he felt the liberation 
wrought by Rousseau, when he was overwhelmed by the gi- 
gantic strength of a Gothic cathedral, and when his own mount- 
ing genius found dramatic counterparts in Gdtz von Berlich- 
ingen, Mohammed, and Caesar. Like the early lyrics the 
Urfaust is an expression of the first thrust of a great spirit’s 
power and dream. In the fiist scenes of the Faust poem, which 
conserve the early force, one remembers how the young world 
of the on-coming Renaissance, its experimentation and ferment, 
and the unbounded eagerness and ambition of a scientific ex- 
plorer show themselves in epithets, figures and scenes Faust’s 
ecstatic wonder in the awareness of his god-like powers, his 
thirst for contact with the very springs and breast of nature, 
his intoxicated yearning after the fire and loom and ocean 
of Being all reflect the onset of symbol as such. However 
important the swaying middle position of symbol and its re- 
conciling function, a work of art as symbol is born on the side 
of spiritual freedom and powerj it is autonomous creation. 

In Faust the objective pole is represented by Helena, her 
beauty and implications. To the extent that subject and object 
can be perfectly balanced in a work of art the union of Faust 
and Hcdena stands for that total compensation But this would 
be too static a name for the living, dynamic conception of 
symbol that Goethe employed and Cassirer expounds. Helena 
herself, though she represents the beauty of the ancient world 
and of nature, and most of all, of the &ir human shape, is a 
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shifting, shimmering, many-vjsaged, and finally poignantly 
fading form. She shows in a mirror, she incarnates m Gretchen, 
she leaps ages and mountains. The too humbly Teutonic 
Gretchen gives place under the growing aesthetic ideal to the 
nobler form of Menelaus’ wife. But in total conception the 
classic heroine answers to that firm objective beauty which 
Goethe found and celebrated on his Italian journey. He wrote 
from there that his early Titanic ideas were only airy shapes and 
that before the serene beauty of the human form in antique art 
he had fiist learned to see.** 

The peace of the aesthetic sense, resting in its formed counter- 
part, is for this view, as we have said, only the limit and cross- 
section of a process. The admiration of Helena becomes a func- 
tion. For Faust it acts as a fluid standard in terms of which his 
many admirations may be measured. German shapelessness, 
though dear through kinship, becomes relatively unsympathetic. 
He returns to it indeed* Gretchen is envisioned again. But pain 
mixes with the pleasure of the experience of Helena throughout. 
In her phantom-quality she symbolizes the instability of all 
embodied loveliness Hers and Faust’s child, Euphorion, who 
shared with his father vaulting ambition, dies like Icarus. Thus 
the subjective moment, Faust’s ambition, and the objective mo- 
ment, Helena’s beautiM form, interweave and change. In thw 
interaction and growth they compose the poetized image of 
Goethe’s own life in the sense of the law of the form of his 
life, and beyond this, of the history and tragedy of humanity. 

While analyzing the symbolism of Faust Cassirer makes a 
cross-reference to the Pandora in which, he says, Goethe’s 
symbolic meaning has received its purest poetical stamp.** He 
also devoted a separate study to the Pandora fragment.*' 
Though unfinished and more difficult to analyze, it is almost 
a symbol of the symbolic function itself. As it is the business 
of symbol to harmonize tensions, so with Pandora here. For 
Cassirer explains that the Pandora Goethe has in mind is the 
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“all-gifted and all-giving one,” the loving dispenser of goods 
to man, the kind and beautiful force that draws men into com- 
munion and fellowship. JLike Love, the great ascending and 
descending Daimon of Plato’s Sympos'mmj Pandora is the arch- 
mediator, “destined to connect together poverty and plenty, 
finite and infinite, mortality and immortality, and by so doing 
to cement the universe into a whole.”** 

Cassirer watches the Pandora symbol grow, and by following 
the illustration we may get fresh light on this basic interpre- 
tation of art. The tensions that are stated and harmonized 
mount in intensity and depth of meaning. In most general 
terms the opposition running through the whole is that between 
deed and reflection, subjective force and objective seeing, the 
active and contemplative forces in life and being. At one point, 
where Cassiier himself almost turns poet, he suggests that 
we hear m our mind’s ear the individual dramatic parts as 
voices brought together contrapuntally in a magnificent fugue. 
Early in the poem where the tension is at its most uncompro- 
mised stage the active pole, Prometheus, represents man’s primi- 
tive self-reliant eflFort to work nature for his basic needs. Measur- 
ing all values in terms of tangible utilities, Prometheus has no 
sympathy for sabbath rest or aesthetic contemplation. The 
early reflective pole, Epimetheus, receives from Pandora a 
floating vision of beauti&l natural forms, on water and land, 
in youth and woman. But because form, Gestalt, is at this point 
sheer gift and not achievement, the lovely shapes disintegrate 
and pass away with the passing of natural light. As the contra- 
puntal music thickens, the active moment becomes purposive 
and enlightened cultivation of the arts and sciences; the re- 
flective moment brings justice and the loving co-operation of 
communal life. Then another character, Elpore thrasm, 
strengthens the reality of the good gifts of Pandora, by bringing 
confident hope. This optimism, however, Cassirer finds balanced 
near the end by the expression of an old man’s serene renuncia- 
tion, renunciation of the belief in the possibility of steady 
maintenance of classic peace and harmony. But there is mastery 
by form even though classic harmony passes. Goethe realizes 
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and expresses the realization that the forces that generate the 
changes in being spring within man as well. He accepts the fact 
of his own decline as linked with the larger rhythms in 
things and yields more place to the idea of passage and indi- 
viduality. 

The application to Goethe illuminates Cassirer’s conception 
of true art as symbolic form. We understand more vividly after 
the projection on to the Goethean plane how a great poem 
figures forth the conciliating office of living form, how the 
impetus of Faustian, Pi omethean spirit needs for completeness 
the quieting influence of Helena’s and Hellenic beauty and 
the scope and objectivity of Nature’s inner rhythm; how the 
self-assertive tendency needs to be controlled by the contem- 
plation of beauty, how soaal bonds are insufficient without en- 
lightenment, confidence without resignation, how even beauti- 
ful irenic love and classic ideals are subject to time — ^how 
beauty is one aspect of the total life of form. 

Cassirer’s application of his concept of art remains on the 
whole within the field of the art of words. For the other arts he 
furnishes us only a general program and occasional allusions. 
We are not, however, without indication of the direction bis 
applications might easily have taken in the field of the visual 
arts. In several places the art-historian, Dr. Erwin Fanoi^ky, 
borrows Cassirer’s usage of the term “symbolism,” praising its 
aptness, and one may, I think, make so bold as to assume that 
this art-historian’s rich iconographical studies in the main illus- 
strate what Cassirer would like to have understood as the appli- 
cation of his theory of art to painting and sculpture. The best 
locus for our desired application to the spatial arts is Die Per- 
sfektwe als “Syinbolhche where the very wording of 

the title shows Cassirer’s influence. In this learned study Fanof- 
sky traces the handling of perspective in painting and drawing 
from classical times to the present and ties the spatial treatment 
throughout with the general Weltanschauung, He demon- 
strates how man’s pictorial and plastic portrayals reflect through 
the ages his primary orientation to his environment — ^his place 
in the world — ^his set toward things — ^his middle position be- 
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tween the heavens above and the pit at the center — his physical 
consorting with nature — ^what he fundamentally means by here 
and there, between, outside of, near, far — all under the in- 
fluence of a changing ultimate sense of values. 

Examples from Panofsky’s study should make this clear. For 
period after period he matches the artistic handling of spatial 
relations, the particular variant of perspective worked out by a 
period’s artists, with wider tendencies in philosophy and science. 
Thus, while he is converting spatial symbols into historic monu- 
ments, he is at the same time relating these monuments to the 
other major contemporary activities. This is that reinstatement 
of autonomous art to its position among its human kindred 
which Cassirer believes in and which is illustrated in the ex- 
panding movement of our initial schematic outline. 

Fanofeky begins with classical antiquity. The artists of this 
time saw their material world loosely held together. The ob- 
jective scene was made up of a plurality of bodies with shapes 
determined by function, and with ‘tactile values.’ Empty space 
was in this style a nothing — simply a remainder. The whole 
field of vision was thus a sum of separate spaces. Now the 
world of the philosopher Democritus was just such an aggre- 
gate. atoms plus a void within which the atoms could move. 
If Democritus be thought not central enough in Greek philoso- 
phy to be taken as the significant background of Greek artistic 
symbolism, then Plato and Aristotle can be drafted Plato with 
his triangles and receptacle, Aristotle with his nest of forms 
made the space of nature a sum of the places of bodies and 
forms. Neither for classical Greek thought nor for art was there 
an envisioned space that could master and fuse the contents 
of space. 

The quasi-impressionism of Hellenistic landscape and archi- 
tectural interiors cracked the atomistic independence of class- 
ical forms, but, being incomistent and inconclusive, achieved 
no federating, spatial continuum. In the realm of art this was 
like the Pyrrhonic scepticism which shook the «mple positive- 
ness of earlier philosophy, but achieved no system of its own. 
Passing on to the Mid^e Ages, we find there the gradual 
conquest of spatial unity in art corresponding to the many- 
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sided movement of Christian philosophy. In the manuscript 
illuminations and mosaics there was the rhythmic interplay of 
puie gold and colors correspondent to the metaphysics of light 
— a metaphysics at fiist pagan, but then centi^ in Christian 
theology. When St. Thomas made Christian thought Aris- 
totelian in outline, he added a divine outer body, spiritual in 
essence and infinite in power, to Aristotle’s set of starry orbits. 
This may be claimed as the analogue of the rising dominance 
in architectuie of aiched roofings and canopies over lesser 
sculptured forms — still a gieat body ruling lesser bodies, and 
to this degree plmalistic — ^but a kind of unity for all that. 

With the great painters and architects of the Renaissance 
conscious unity arrived. A mathematical theory of perspective 
was constructed in terms of sectioned visual pyramids, and ex- 
pressed Itself thiough chess-board tiled-floors, ground plans, 
etc. Thus a whole of space definitely replaced a space-aggiegate. 
The philosophical rationalism of the seventeenth century, with 
all its subsidiary mathematical disciplines, stands in the wide 
world of theory for the perfected system of perspective in art. 
A natural continuum, dispensing with a supernatural over-lord, 
a homogeneous infinite extension of which all particular bodies 
are determinate modes, is contemplated and analyzed. Space 
at last signifies an unbroken web, not a sum of entities. 

Why was this apparent conclusion of the problem of space, 
for art and for philosophy, not a final resting-place? One knows 
that the naturalistic perspective style of the High Renaissance 
yielded to others j and that the Substantial Extension of Des- 
cartes was no last word in Nature-philosophy. We remember 
that symbols are polar, and always retain at their heart an am- 
biguity. The symbolism of naturalistic perspective painting car- 
ries within it the typical tension. The reason that Diirer’s “St. 
Jerome” or De Hooch’s interiors look like a slice of reality set 
on the canvas is because, paradoxically, the subjective point of 
sight has been so perfectly reckoned with. Where the phe- 
nomenon of art seems most real, there the subjective fector 
enters in most penetratingly. The perspective system of Alberti 
and Piero della Francesca is both a triumph for the reporter 
of fiuit and for the egotist whose will to power subdues the &ct 
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to the individual point of view. Once the process of perspective 
representation was mastered, artists began to adapt the cross-cut 
of nature freely to their fancy. The Italian baroque painters 
played freely with the possibihdes of an emphasized high-space; 
Altdorfer with oblique space; Rembrandt with near space. This 
variety of space-emphasis in art corresponds once more to 
modern subjectivism in thought. Coming still nearer to our 
own day, everyone knows how in the last few decades the model 
of naturalistic space has been fundamentally defied by Abstrac- 
tionists, Futurists, Surreahsts, Dadaists, Suprematists, Such con- 
trol of the organization of the artist’s space by an arbitrarily 
accented motive is in harmony with new psychological tenden- 
cies, and a late pervasive irrationalism. There have also been 
sympathetic symptoms from non-Euclidean pangeometry. 

The purpose of this brief summary has been not only to 
exemphfy Cassirer’s notion of the art-symbol in its characteristic 
form, but to indicate the way art can be both recognized as an 
autonomous activity of spirit and yet restored to the family of 
human functions. There is a typical organization of space in 
painting in the Renaissance; but this treatment of space has 
an underlying kinship with the naturalistic philosophy and 
mathematical sciences of the same centuries Even so in ex- 
pounding Goethe’s Pandoray Cassirer keeps the poem Goethe’s 
own, yet points out the Unship with Schelling’s metaphysics. 
What came out of genius in that day could hardly miss the 
flood-tide of romantic influence. There is in any case in any 
age a world-outlook characteristically coloring both art and 
philosophy. The most sensitive and profound spectator of a 
picture will, Panofsky thinks, penetrate to what he defines 
as its philosophical layer, where the total habits of the time 
bear subtle witness to themselves. His analyds of the layers of 
meaning in a work of art provides, first, for a superficial layer of 
recognizable and expressive objects and events; a secondary 
layer of literary types; and an ultimate basis of philosophic^ 
meaning. In his exposition of this last layer Fanofsky dtes 
Cassirer: . . the intrinsic meaning . . , may be defined as a 

unifying principle which underlies and explains both the visible 
event and its intelligible significance, and which determines 
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even the form in which the visible event takes shape.”’* “In 
this conceiving of pure forms, motifs, images, stories, and 
allegories as manifestations of underlying principles, we inter- 
pret all these elements as what Ernst Cassirer has called ‘sym- 
bolical values’.”'* 

The spectator of symbolical values, the third philosophical 
layer, being in his own person aware of the “essential tendencies 
of the human mind,”" intuits their presence in what is before 
him. He senses the artist’s half-conscious communication of a 
habit of spirit, a dominant atbtude toward men and things, and 
responds to it, is articulate about it. This fine awareness of 
philosophical habit and spiritual sense, Panofsky, in agreement 
with Cassirer, makes complex. He who intuits it, intuits a many- 
in-one, and an atmosphere surrounding the one. Within the 
“symbolic form” are condensed “symptoms” of the political, 
scientific, religious, and econonuc tendencies of the age that 
produced the work. The philosophical interpreter reads the 
many symptoms compact in a single frame and knows their 
echoes and analogues. It is the whole life and tone of an age 
that pulses in the image. 

The art-histonan will hare to check what he thinks is the tntnnste 
metmiftg oi the work . . , against what be thinks is the inirhute meanmg 
of as many other documents of civilizations historically related to that 
work ... as he can master, of documents bearing witness to the 
political, poetical, religious, philosophical, and social tendencies of the 
personality, period, oi countiy under investigation. . . It is in the search 
for mtrmsic memmgt or content that the vaiious humanistic disciplines 
meet on a common plane instead of serving as hand-maidens to each 
other.'*’ 

The work of art as symboHc form is in the middle position of 
a spiritual circuit which runs from personal creator to the 
wh^e cultural scope of the age, back and forth, and round 
and round. It is the chief home of the busy messenger Eros — 
Eros here himself a symbol. 

** Ervin Panobky, Stedtts m Icotnlogy^ 5. 

I 

*Ibid„ ts. 

“rtU, 16. 
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We have now completed the account of that two-fold move- 
ment of thought in the course of which Cassirer frees art from 
alien domination, defines it as an autonomous symbol, and then 
recharges its connection with the principal human activities. 

Such a theory of art as Cassirer’s, instructed as it is by the 
movement of culture, the history of aesthetic theory, and the 
phenomena of art, is bound to be largely satisfactory. It pro- 
vides for the two main classical factors of clear control and 
sensuous nchness. It stands by art’s autonomy. In adding to 
the notions struck out by the thought of the great German 
classical penod later ideas of histoncal style and tragic tran- 
sience, Cassirer leaves in the main little to be desired by the 
traditional lovers and students of art. But the question does 
arise whether the philosophy of overcome polarity, of subject 
and object, their tensions and syntheses, furnishes — ^not a pos- 
sible frame of art-critical reference for recent developments in 
art, for this it obviously does — ^but at present the most appro- 
priate and illuminating one. I am not clear whether Cassirer 
would say. “My view is elastic enough to receive recent experi- 
ments,” or would say: “My view cannot and ought not so to do. 
For the recent achievement is wandering rather than a genuine 
advance.” At any rate the polar pattern of Cassirer’s symbol 
seems a little too balanced and full of grace when approached 
from Immersion in Eliot, Auden, Picasso and Straviruky. The 
very meaning of polarity derives from common-sense percep- 
tion and the ordinary interplay of organism and environment. 
Sapient seeing itself and reconstructed interplay leave normal 
vision and normal practice as axes of reference. However, one 
guesses that Cassirer’s own thought feels the impact of the less 
contemplative and more electrically and experimentally gen- 
erated symbolism of recent years, as he writes his latest chapter 
on the subject of art. He speaks of the “new force” as well as 
of the “new form” of art," he quotes Leibniz’s definition of 
perfection as “enhancement of being” and is at pains to note the 
contribution of Leibniz’s functionalism to the newer aesthetics. 
“It is,” he says, “the intensification of our dynamic energies that 
we seek and find in art,” This last phrase certainly marks the 

Off Mm , 154. 
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direction m which recent art has moved. The art of the gene 
tion between the wars yielded more intensity and force tl 
harmony and centralized form Its experiments in denser pa 
ing of tones and metaphors and its series of cubistic exp( 
ments, have excited interest, but the results have oftener ma 
tained suspense and deepened art’s resources than resob 
tensions. A deeply boring curiosity and demonic wit have fin 
fractioned and strangely fused the old vocabulary and gramir 
One feels that Cassirer increasingly savors the qualities of 
new aesthetic ways and would recognize the place of toda 
art beside the new physics and psychology in the social pict 
and humanistic circle. Would he find wanting the completior 
its own peculiar task, the achievement or promise of a syml 
after war and exploration, of peace and a valid humanis 
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ERNST CASSIRER’S FUNCTIONAL APPROACH TO 
ART AND LITERATURE 


A RT and literature occupy a more pervasive location in the 
writings of Ernst Cassirer than they do in any other 
modem philosopher since Nietzsche. Four of his books are 
largely devoted to theories of aesthetics and to studies of 
Hdlderlin, Lessing, Schiller, Kleist and Goethe. Furthermore, 
questions involving the nature and process of art-forms are 
also raised in his other more general works. 

A study of Cas^rer’s view on art and literature requires 
an examination of its context in his system as a whole. Even 
as Cassirer writes that the various cultural functions ‘^cannot 
be reduced to a common denominator,” he insists that they 
‘‘complete and complement one another.’” Indeed, a striking 
feature of Cassirer’s philosophy, as developed in Philosophie 
der sytnbolhchen Formen and in An Essay on Man^ is its 
strategy of showing that science, language, myth, religion, his- 
tory and art form an organic unity located in a common struc- 
tural framework. Although, following Kant, Cassirer ascribes 
to art a degree of autonomy, he views it as a phase in the 
process of human culture and ^und up with its basic directives. 
Thus, he would show the prindple connecting Greek drama 
with Greek philosophy, classical and romantic literature and 
aesthetics with the systems of Leibniz, Newton, Shaftesbury, 
Kant, Fichte, Rousseau, and Hegel.* 

However, art-problems are not simply an integral part of 

* An Btuty on Mm, (New Haven, 1944), aat 

* Logos Dike Kosmes in Jtr Bnittnciluug dor grachtsehtn PMhtofhe, 
GSteborge HSgdcolu Amknft XLVn, (Gotebor^, 1941), 4, >5ff Dto PAilosofhte 
dor AufidSnng, (Tubiageo, 1933) Prahott md Form. Siudson smr donuchon 
GoisSosgoschsekts, (Berlin, 191a) tdoo und Gestalt Goethe, Schiller, HSldtrUn, 
Kleist (Berlin, 1914) Roussoait Kant Goethe, (Princeton, 1945). 
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Cassirei’s philosophy, but offer the most characteristic amplifica- 
tion of his method and system. This essay will attempt to dem- 
onstrate that an understanding of Cassirer’s view on art and 
literature is indispensable for gaining the full import of his 
basic category, ''function,” in which a dialectic method is ap- 
plied to and verified by concrete, material forms leading to a 
free social act. The point will be developed by an analysis of 

1. Cassirer’s strategy and leading principles. 

2, Their objectification in his approach to 

a. Art and aesthetic theory 

b. Literary personalities, particularly Goethe. 

Finally, we shall indicate the limitation and the fruitfulness of 
Cassirei’s approach with reference to contemporary problems 
of art and literary criticism. 

Method 

The initial impression gained from some of Cassirer’s works 
is that they are learned treatises on the history of philosophy, 
science, culture, and art. Indeed, Cassirer has been critidzed 
for showing greater interest in dting other men’s theories than 
in stating a position of his own. It is true that his writings 
contain extensive quotations from a great number of sources, 
and that his studies on aesthetic theory, on Goethe, etc., trace 
their historical development However, this documentation is 
not merely a matter of scholarly learning. Cassirer’s spedfic 
employment of the historical method, as we shall see, is a char- 
acteristic function of his philosophic method. 

Cassirer’s primary concern in all of his investigations is 
method. "All unity of the intellectual form which comprises 
a system,” he writes, "is finally grounded in (method).” 
Method is "the most objective and the most personal element 
in every philosophy.” Cassirer is persuaded that a difference in 
method makes a difference in the direction taken by content. 
This is the point he would establish in discussing Lamprecht’s 
philosophy of history, Schiller’s and Kldst’s manipulation of 
Kanfian concepts, etc. In these analyses, Cassirer is less con- 
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cerned with content and conclusion than with the method 
through which thev are reached and in which they are 
grounded.' 

Stated generally, Cassirer’s method consists in examining the 
interplay of the particular and the universal in a dialectic dy- 
namic process. He investigates the individual perspective in 
its interaction with the over-all view reached, and its merging 
'mth a philosophic tradition. The essay on Hhldcrlin, for 
example, would demonstrate that the poet shares many of the 
tenets held by German idealism, but that they take on a differ- 
ent significance and color for him, because in his case they are 
rooted m other intellectual presuppositions. For the same 
reason, Hblderlin’s own contributions vary from the tenets 
which he took over from the founders of idealism. Throughout, 
it is this “dual process of taking and giving” which Cassirer 
traces, as in discussing the relations of Goethe to Plato, Spinoza, 
Newton, of Rousseau and Kleist to Kant, etc.* Everywhere, he 
moves in a dialectic rhythm to establish what separates and 
what unites different personalities and movements 

This centering on method is, however, not m the interests 
of denying basic assumptions and principles. To be sure, Cas- 
sirer keeps himself aloof from the traditional metaphysical 
substance. In the manner of the Marburg School, to which he 
belongs, he converts Kant’s thing-in-itself into a dynamic un- 
ending process. Yet, Cassirer also rejects the traditional brands 
of positivism, empiriasm, and rationalism. Enumeration of em- 
pirical data, he notes, can establish no law, and the rationalistic 
law gained by abstracting from particular manifestations is to 
him an “impovenshment of reality.” Nor may Cassirer’s focus 
on method be linked to Dewey’s instrumentalism, for he is 
opposed to the pragmatic denial of substance and certainty. In 
so far as pragmatism identifies truth and utility, it is but “a 
philosophic catch-word ” Progress in knowledge is not deter- 
mined by variations in need, “but by the universal intellectual 

*Idee nnd OtitaU^ 831 97^ 1 i78ff Estay on Man^ 2oif 

*ldee and Geitalf, 118, Rousseau Kanl Goesht^ loc^ Goalha 

und die geschschtliche Weli^ (Berlin, 1932) » 
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postulate of unity and continuity.’’ All forms of human activity 
must be traced back "to a common origin,” must be imbedded 
in their "general structural pnnaples.” A‘ philosophy of cul- 
ture involves viewing facts "as a system, as an organic whole.” 
Philosophy must hold to the idea of invariance.* 

The idea of a leading principle requires that, in some sense, 
the part represents the whole. The specific nature of Cassirer’s 
problem, however, is to find a methodology through which the 
part would represent the whole and by which it would in turn 
be represented m the whole. Stated summarily, his method 
aims at discoveiing piinciples manifested in their function and 
form. 


Serial Order as Functional Structure 

Cassirer’s term for this principle is "serial order” ("Reihen- 
ordnung”) The question posed is not what characteristics are 
common to various elements, but what are the conditions 
according to which one element is arranged and connected with 
another and follows from it. As formulated in Dte PMosofhte 
der symbolischen Fonnen: 

A series of terms a, b, c, d, . . . are to be perceived as "belonging” 
together, are to be connected by a rule on the basis of which the 
"issuance” of the one from the other can be dctei mined and pre- 
dicted. . . . The elements a, b, c, d, . . . aie arranged in a manner 
that they can be . . regarded as terms in a series xi, xs, xs, xt . . . 
which is characterized by a definite ^‘general member.”* 

The most elementary sensory plane presents structural ele- 
ments, such as congruence or opposition, similarity or dis- 
similarity. The point is also illustrated by the phenomenon 
of memory. More is required for memory than mere repetition 
of former events and impressions. These must be ordered and 

*SiAstmct mi Function, (Chicago-London, 1923), 317, 3191 Essay on Mm, 
68, 69, 172, 2S1. Article on “Substance,” Eneyclofatdsa Britmsnea, i^th ed., 
(t9sS), vol. XXVI 

'The principle %ellt eiii Neben- und Nach-Einander auf, das fortsdireitend 
in em In-Einander umgesetzt warden toll ” FMosofAt* dor symbohschan Forman, 
Dritter Tcil, (Berlin, 1929), 4Sa. 
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located m time. ‘^Such a location is not possible without con- 
ceiving time as a general scheme — as a serial order which com- 
prises all the individual events.’^ What is sought are analogous 
correspondences within empirical vanations. Both Substance and 
Functton and Philosofhie der symboltschen Fomten emphasize 
that the whole must not be conceived as an absolute outside of 
all possible experience. is nothing else than the ordered 
totality of these possible experiences themselves.’’^ Serial order 
makes for a philosophic system "in which each separate form 
gains its meaning purely by the position which it occupies, 
where its content and import are marked by the wealth and the 
individuality of relations and implications through which it is 
connected with other human forces, and finally with their 
totality.” The analogous "inner form” of culture lies in "the 
conditioning prinople of its structure,” in which the individual 
relation does not lose its uniqueness by ite interrelation uith 
other human energies This pioduccs an abiding umty of basic 
patterns {Gnmdgestalten). The very relational network in 
which separate contents of consciousness are interwoven contains 
a reference to other contents. These references mean that there 
are certain forms {GebHde) of consciousness. The form- 
principle which finally emerges lies above — ^but not beyond — 
the material forms from which they originally stem. 

The unity thus achieved is "a functional unity.” It involves 
change which is "directed toward constancy^ while constancy 
reaches consciousness in change.” Objectivity is determined 
functionally, that is in "the manner and form of its objectifica- 
tion.” The "thing in itself” apart from its function is a, false 
problem. The life of Reality is constituted by the manifold 
fullness of human forms which has the stamp of functional ob- 
jectivity. The problem of Reality issues into a phenomenology 
of human culture.” 

Cassirer’s functional unity is not one of specific materials^ of 
products or efifects. It involves a concept of causality which, in 


' Ihid,, 494, Ejjay cn jt, Suhs^ane* mtd Functio»^ 292. 

^Phtlosophie der symhcluchen Formtn^ Enter Teil, (Berlin, 1923), 14, 12, 
41 if I 47“* Dntter Teil, 19 Essay an Man^ 54 
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contrast to the mechanistic and teleologic, probes “the creative 
process” itself. Fiom this approach, the “distinguishing mark” 
of man “is not his metaphysical or physical nature — but his 
work. ... It IS the system of human activities which defines and 
determines the circle of ‘humanity’.” Cassirer’s philosophy 
transforms substance into function and essence into relation. 

The creative value in the method of functional structure 
lies in that it permits us not only to maintain order in the rela^ 
tionship of the “real” with the “real,” but to pass from the 
“real” to the “possible.” It enables us, for example, to foresee 
what color-nuance belongs to a given series of colors, even if 
we never experienced it before Cassirer cites the scheme of 
Heinrich WollHin as a structural view in the history of art. 
From his study of different art-modes, Wdlfflin derived the 
categories of “Classic” and “Baroque.” These terms do not 
simply describe, nor are they exhausted by particular historical 
period, but designate general structural patterns. Wolfflm 
naturally refers to the works of Raphael, Titian, Rembrandt 
and Velasquez, yet, what he analyzes is ‘'the schema” which 
their works embody. It follows from Cassirer’s stress on the 
creative process of man’s work that reality can never be ex- 
hausted. In the spirit of Hermann Cohen’s notion of an 
^^unendUche Aiffgabe/* it is a question of “an ever progressive 
process of determination.”* It is here that the historical method 
emerges as an integral aspect of Cassirer’s functional approach. 

Historical Process and Freedom 

Cassirer’s historical procedure is based on an idealistic orienta- 
tion translated into the constructive act. Basing himself on neo- 
Kantian epistemology, Cassirer holds that forms of culture, 
from language to art, do not refer to physical objects, but are 
expressions of human feelings and concepts. The latter have a 

* Essay im Man, 71, 70^ 6S, 69, Phtlosoffut der symboltschtn Forman, Dikter 
Teil, 495. HeifCi Cassirer opposes Hume on the basis of a relational and Gestalt- 
psychology. In a snnilar way, he analyzes the Theory of Relativity as functional 
objectivity Ibid, 55 iff Fhdotofhta der symhoUschen Formm, Rrster Teil, a a. 
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productive and constructive function, and must be studied, not 
simply in their final products, but in their process. Instead of 
Viewing concepts m their static completed form, ''we want to, 
so to speak, grasp them in statu nascendi** Historical process is 
the vehicle through which the creative-dynamic and functional- 
dialectic nature of man’s world becomes concretized in time. It is 
not simply a review, but a construction or a “prophecy of the 
past.” Symbolic reality itself requires “symbolic reconstruc- 
tion.” Because its subject matter is human life and culture, 
history is not an e^ct science, and its “last and deci^ve act is 
always an act of the imagination.”’* Genuine historical time is 
not biological, as Bergson thought, but involves an act of will 
as well as a contemplative moment. Cassirer also opposes 
Nietzsche’s argument that the study of history enfeebles our 
activistic powers. Rightly employed, history “strengthens our 
responsibility with regard to the future.” We study the past, 
not in order to escape into a lost paradise. On the contrary, “only 
to the extent the human mind . . . develops in a futuristic 
direction can it find itself in the framework of the past.” As 
Goethe puts it, genuine longing must here too be 'productive*’ 
It should seek out the past “m order to grasp and view it as 
a symbol of the lasting and enduring.”” The study of history 
is determined by our futuristic perspective. Cassirer’s own 
analysis of the historical connection between Logos, Dike and 
Kosmos in Greek philosophy is motivated by “anxiety over our 
human freedom. We know that (our) future is most heavily 
endangered unless we succeed to link truth and justice. Logos 
and Dike in the same way as the Greeks linked them in the 
history of man.” Historical form involves the element of 
freedom. 

This element prevents history from being an exact science. 
Yet, it is not therefore subjective idiosyncrasy. It is not ego- 

^Bttay on Man, 1311 178, 177^ 191, 69, S04 Logos Dike Kosmos, 4. 

^?htlosofhi€ ier symhohscben Forman, Dnlter Teil, 21 of*, 21 8 Frathah 
und Form, 575, Essay on Mon, 179 See also Wtssanschafl, Btldung, WaUaw- 
chastung, (1928), quoted m FMlosophy and Hsstory, E$say$ presented to 
Emit CaBuier, (Oxford, i 930 » 141-42. 
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centric, but anthropomorphic. The rules which bind the scien- 
tist hold for the historian as well. History too has “a general 
structural scheme” by means of which it can classify, order, and 
organize disconnected facts. What history aims at is an "objec- 
tive anthropomorphism.” 

The historical method which Cassirer uses in his analysis of 
art and other cultural activities follows from his general func- 
tional approach. History is the form m which the laws of 
human behaviour aie enacted by way of symbolic construction 
and reinterpretation. To know the whole, we must present it in 
its functional acts. Conversely, the parts represent the whole. 
This is the character assumed by the “natuial” symbolism of 
consciousness.” 

The Dialectic op Functional Structure 

Cassirer’s historical procedure contains the dialectic notion 
that all creative effort contributes towards the dynamic process 
of reality by its very dramatic location in that process. Cassirer 
agrees with Whitehead in opposing the method of "simple loca- 
tion.” Older methods are not to be eliminated, but referred 
to "a new intellectual center.” He sees no either-or between 
the descriptive and the exact procedures, but would relate both 
to two different aspects of a general problem. Nor would he 
choose among the psychological, sodologic and historic meth- 
ods, between the proponents of Part four P^t and the opposing 
method of I. A. Richards. Likewise, he rejects the theory of 
Windelband and Rickert that history is a logic of individuals, 
whereas natural science is a logic of universals. Cassirer points 
out that "thought is always universal,” and that a judgment 
also contains an element of particularity. Where others see 
irresolvable antinomies, Cassirer seeks the plane from which 
they may be viewed as partial aspects of a more inclusive whole. 
"It is characteristic of the nature of man that he is not limited to 
one specific and single approach to reality but can choose his 
point of view and so pass from one aspect to another.” Thereby, 

’*Log 9 t Dtk* Koimot, sj, Baay on Man, 69, 191 PMotofht* der synt^ 
boBudien Formtn, Enter Teil, 9.3. 
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the general and the particular, content and form, element and 
relation become reciprocal correlates. Such union of the typical 
with the specific provides “a kind of grammar of the symbolic 
function as such.”” The point is bound up with Cassirer’s 
concept of “theory.” 

In Substance and Function^ the form of knowledge was seen 
as identical with that of the exact sciences. Phtlosophte der 
symboltschen Formen enlarges the concept of “theory” to 
show that genuine theoretical forms and motivations also ob- 
tain for the world of perception. Yet, even the earlier work 
draws a distinction between the universality obtained in mathe- 
matics and mathematical physics and that gained in fields 
where perception enters. The former uses an abstractive pro- 
cedure, “selecting from a plurality of objects only the similar 
properties and neglecting the rest.” Herein lies its limitation 
“Through this sort of reduction, what is merely a fart has 
taken the place of the original sensuous whole. This part, 
however, claims to characterize and explain the whole.” Selec- 
tion, on the basis of the similarity-principle, is one-sided, for 
It disregards “things and their properties.” Thus, in passing 
from the particular to the universal, we reach “the paradoxical 
result . . . that all the logical labor which we apply to a given 
sensuous intuition serves only to separate us more and more 
from it.” For this reason, modern logic opposes abstract uni- 
versality by concrete universality as in the logic of the mathe- 
matical concept of function. And, even though this form of 
logic is not confined to mathematics, but is applicable to other 
fields, a distinction remains between the space of sense-percep- 
tion and the space of geometry. In the former, space-differentia- 
tion is connected with the content of sensation. This is not the 
case in geometrical space Here, “the principle of absolute 
homogeneity of spatial points denies all differences, like the 
difference of above and below, which concern only the relation 
of outer things to bodies, and thus belong to a particular em- 
pirically given object.” The logic of mathematics and of 
mathematical physics “forbids any . . . identification of the 

^ Essay pn MatSy 50t 68t 50, i86f» 170 Suhsianca and Func^on, 

314. Phslosopku iar symhohschtn Forman. Enter Teil, 18-19, 32 
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sxact and the descriptive methods.” Here lies the contrast be-< 
tween science and art. Even as the work of the great natural 
scientists has an element of “spontaneity and productivity,” 
their particular type of abstraction impoverishes reality. Science 
is concerned with the umfoimity of laws, rather than with the 
diversity of intuition, with conceptual depth, tracing phenomena 
back to their first causes, rather than with visual, audible, and 
tactile forms.*^ 

Art as the Dialectic of Concrete Totality 

Cassirer regards the'Platonic dialogue as the basic intellectual 
form of all dialectics. And he pays tribute to Hegel as the 
organizer of this method. But he sees HegePs limitation in that 
the lesolution in his dialectic issues from the pure movement of 
thought, and in that it pretends to be final. Hegel, to be sure, 
did speak of the “concrete universal,” and in the second part 
of his Phenomenology, his Philosophy of History, and else^ 
where, attempted to show the location of physical and individual 
existence in the dialectic scheme. Yet, Cassirer regards HegePs 
dialectic as moving mainly in the realm of the speculative idea. 
Furthermore, in its pretense at exhaustive “syntheses,” it vio- 
lates the process of human acts and feelings. 

Cassirer’s insistence is on the concreteness and matemlity of 
cultural forms. Traditional metaphysical dualisms are bridged 
insoibr as it can be shown that “the pure function of the spiritual 
must seek its concrete fulfillment in the physical.” And, it is 
because ait is in the most favorable position to fulfill this task 
that Cassirer finds in it the richest function of reality. Cassirer’s 
philosophy itself reaches its own most eloquent expression in 
his discussion of art and literature. Here his writing is at its 
most engaging and animated, metaphor, style, and imagery 
moving in rhythm with the subject discussed. 

Art gives us “a richer, more vivid and more colorful image 
of reality” than sdence.” This is so because artists and writers 

'*PMotofku dir tymboUiektn Formtn, Bntter Teil, V Subsumes and Fuu> 
itoH, 6, 16, lit, ai, 105 S/suy on Man, aao, 169, 

^Idsi und Gsstalt, loSt, PhUatofhie der tymboUschsn Farmsn, Eiwter Tetl, 
19, Essay on Man, 17a, ao7. 
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repkce an abstract-conceptual dialectic by the material-content- 
ual dialectic. Furthermore, they are nearer to reality in that they 
do not pretend to offer a final resolution of conflict, but present 
this conflict practically in its entire depth. On this account, 
Cassirer pays tribute to Holderlm’s ^‘dialectic of feeling,” 
Kleist’s “dramatic dialectic” which issues from forms and char- 
acters, rather than from tendencies and ideas. Whereas other 
forms of symbolic activity combine the universal with the par- 
ticular, art comes nearest to this goal because it communicates 
through an immanent symbolism. Its immanence appears two- 
fold; every work of art has speafic individuality, and it has 
sensuous form. This holds not alone for the arts which manipu- 
late materials (architecture, sculpture, painting, etc,), but also 
for poetry and music which work in a sensuous medium, in 
images, sounds, rhythms. For Cassirer, the mode and design 
are “necessary moments of the productive process itself.” An 
artist does not merely “feel”} he must externalize what he 
feels and imagines in visible, audible, or tangible embodiment. 
He works not simply “in a particular medium — in clay, bronze, 
or marble — ^but in sensuous forms, in rhythms, in color pat- 
terns, in lines and design, in plastic shapes. . . . Free from all 
mystery, they are patent and unconcealed ” Shakespeare illus- 
trated this aspect of poetic imagination in Midsummer Nights 
’Dream: 

And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, ihe poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name, 

In that the realists of the nineteenth century concentrated on 
“the material aspect of things,” they had a “keener insight into 
the art process than their romantic adversaries.” Likewise, 
Croce errs in minimizing the material factor as having only 
technical, not aesthetic importance.” 

The concept of “form” is central to Cassirer’s scheme. And, 
in character with the nature of his philosophy, the term itself 

*//»# tmi »J5, aoi, Stsay on Mm, *07, 170, «4if., 154, « j7, »5j 
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appears in varying functional imports. We can distinguish four 
different and overlapping meanings: 

1. Form as material embodiment. 

2. Form as organized construction. 

3. Form as imaginative reconstruction and transcendence. 

4. Form as Law, or as the umfying functional prindple* 
among different phenomena. 

Cassiier^s high evaluation of art is due to the fact that It 
combines these various aspects of form. We have already spoken 
of the art-form as material embodiment But art is more than 
material form: it organizes and shapes this material. It is not 
simply an “imitation” of reality, as the naturalists claim, and 
It is more than emotional “expression,” as Croce and Romantic 
theoiists argue. It expresses emotion in a dtsclplmed way and 
through an act of construction. Yet, this act of construction 
does not render art subjective Great works of art “reveal a 
deep unity and continuity” which reside in their structural unity 
by which they organize and reconstruct experience. The process 
of selection is also a process of objectification. 

Law in art-form does not preclude but contains the element 
of transcendence or freedom. As the most anthropomorphic of 
cultural pursuits, art possesses a tcleologic structure, and ex- 
presses “an activity of the mind.” This activity does not re- 
ceive sense impiessions passively, but gives them a dynamic 
life of forms. The symbolic nature of art moves it beyond 
mere expression and mere representation towards “an intensifi- 
cation of reality.” Whereas art conforms to the same funda- 
mental task as other forms of culture, unlike science, it does not 
eliminate but intensifies the personal and the individual ele- 
ment. Art-forms are specific, but not static. Their concretion is 
a continuous process revealing a mobile order which is the 
dynamic process of life itself. “Pregnant with infinite possi- 
bilities which remain unrealized in ordinary sense experience,” 
they transform our passions into “a free and active state.” 
Freedom is once more Cassirer’s final value, freedom to shape 
and construct human life in accordance with the limits im- 
posed by the structural forms of our world." 

M Men, 151, 143, 144!., 149 A ibmnliitinf view of »rt aloof 
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The functional and dialectic aspect of art also appears in 
genuine aesthetic experience. Here too a dialectic relationship 
must obtain where we would understand a work of art, involv- 
ing an element of empathy and a ready attitude to enter into 
the artist’s perspective. It is not simply a question of extracting 
“pleasure” from art, as the hedonistic theory claims, but to 
gain a sense of freedom through absorption in dynamic forms, 
and in turn by reconstructing them towards new emerging func- 
tions. 

Aesthetic Theory 

Cassirer’s category of function appears in his own analysis 
and demonstration of particular materials. That is, it becomes 
more completely meaningful in its own concrete functioning. In 
the field of art and literature, his studies comprise analyses of 
aesthetic theories, examination of individual critics and artists, 
and consideration of specific art-works. Throughout, Cassirer’s 
prinaple of functional objectivity makes itself felt through the 
manner in which the general thesis appears in its particular form, 
and the central argument is ever felt amidst the rich multi- 
phcity of detailed historical data. 

The problem set in Cassirer’s historical account of aesthetic 
(as well as philosophic and moral) theories is to show their 
gradual development to the point where the ideas of freedom 
and form appear as reciprocal functions.'* Before Kant, Cassirer 
points out, German aesthetics (Gottsched, Bodmer, Breitinger) 
was dominated by rationalistic categories. Alexander Baum- 
garten’s Aesthetica does distinguish between the lo^c of the 
imagination and the logic of reason, but relegates the former to 
a lower plane. The aesthetic is conceived as the lowest logical, 
not as an extra-logical function. The notion of form dominant 
here and in the Italian and French neo-classicists is a form of 


timilar lines it oAered by G Kepcs In Language of Vision^ (Chicago, 1944)1 

experience d£ an image it a creative act of integration. . Here is 
a basic discipline of formings that is, thinking in terms of structure • • • This 
new language can and will enable the human sensibility to perceive space-time 
relationships never recognized before • • , Visual language • must atuorb the 
dynamic idioms of the visual imageryi to mobilize the creative imagination for 
positive social action^ and direct it toward positive social goals’* 

* Particularly in Fraeheti uni Form^ loc cti 
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reason, not of sensuous matter. Art is but to repioduce the 
beautiful m nature, leaving no room for freedom or for the 
power of the imagination. The romantic theory, on the other 
hand, stressed almost exclusively the free poetic imagination 
as the clue to reality. And by dissolving the distinction between 
poetry and philosophy, art became a universal product, rather 
than the work of an individual artist. By this emphasis on art 
as a symbolic representation of the infinite, the Romanticists 
left no place for the finite world of sense experience. Their 
universal freedom was beyond the world of finite and deter- 
mined form. 

The discussion of historical aesthetic movements is supple- 
mented by analysis of specific wi iters on aesthetics. It extends 
from the general philosophic and aesthetic eliminations of 
Shaftesbury, Leibniz, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Rousseau, 
Herder, Hamann and Winiklemann to concrete exemplifica- 
tion of art-theory m the drama and poetry of Lessing, Hdlder- 
lin, Schiller, and, above all, Goethe. Everywhere, Cassirer 
wovild show what connects and what distinguishes the various 
writers. And fiuthful to his strategy, he employs a different 
method in each case. 

In Lessing, Schiller and Goethe, Cassirer finds the nearest 
dialectic fusion of freedom and form in German classical litera- 
ture, with Kant as the most potent stimulant.^* Lessing held 
that drama must be examined not only for its climax and con- 
clusion, but for the law of its construction. Foreshadowing 
Kant, Lessing saw in the freedom of creative genius the source 
of artistic necessity. The genius does “freely” what objective 
formal rules demand. And, in his stress that action is the 
primal ingredient of poetry, Lessing stated the objective of 
art itself to be that of produdng inner movement. 

" Throogh hu rejection of Eng:liA empinciim with its doctrine of “receptivity,” 
Shaftetbqry is credited with providing the seeds for a philosophic ae&thetic which 
helped shape German intellectual history. Following English Platonism insteadi 
Shaftesbury sought the beautiful not in die realm of the form^d^ but in octivityi 
k the creative principle of farmhg, (‘^The Beautifying not the Beautify’d is 
the really Beautiful.”^— Shaftesbury). Cf Cassirer’s Ds0 FlattmUche Kinmtianc* 
Mnd dh SchnU von Camhrfdgo, (Leipaig^ Berlin, 193a), naff., i38f, 
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In the case of Schiller, Cassirer traces his development from 
a eudaemonistic and rationalistic ideal of truth to the point where 
art appears as autonomous, not as a means to truth or ethics. 
Through Kant, Schiller came to realize that art finds its form 
and purpose m itself, and that the aesthetic acts as a mediator 
between the theoretic and practical realms. But, whereas Kant 
demands or fostulates this mediation, Schiller, as artist, knows 
it as such. B^t’s principles become ^^Trieb^* for Schiller. He 
sees the tension and resolution not as a static relation of concepts, 
but as a dynamic process. Xt is precisely here that Kant’s tran- 
scendental methd begins to go over into the dialectic method 
of his followers. “In setting up the basic opposition between) 
stuff and form, receptivity and spontaneity, l^nt proceeds as a 
transcendental analyst, . . . Schiller as dramatist.” Schiller’s 
“SpteUrieP* synthesizes **FormtiteV* and '^StofftrieF* which 
belong to the realm of Ideas without however leaving the 
sensuous world. Beauty for him is “freedom incarnate” (Frei- 
hett in der Erscheinung). The analogy between the genuine 
work of art and the living organic form lies in that both are 
determined by a self-given rule. Herein Schiller reveals the 
highest degree of sensuous dialectic thought.^ 

Goethe 

Cassirer’s treatment of historical personalities and theories 
is such that at times one feels that he is identifying himself 
with them. This flows from his notion that the past is to be 
treated as a living force, not merely effective in the present, 
but closely interlocked with it. Still, Cassirer does distingwsh 
between greater or lesser historic truth and error, validity and 
limitation, and we can thereby distinguish Cassirei’s own posi- 
tion from those he presents. In one instance, however, this 
distinction almost disappears. It is in Cassirer’s discussion of 
Goethe that one senses something like complete identification 
between author and subject. Indeed, some of Castirer’s very 
formulations on the rSle of form in art are identical with those 

^Routfeau Kant Gottha^ 87 » Frtthan uni Form^ ij6» 4a iff 1 Idse und 
Gnudt^ 8iff«| 90, xoi. 
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ascribed by him to Goethe. Likewise, Cassirer’s principle of 
“serial order” appears completely illustrated in his presenta- 
tion of Goethe’s own method in the natural sciences. The same 
holds for other problems, such as causation, the role of 
hypotheses, etc.” Cassirer is here at one with the German tradi- 
tion, particulaily from Nietzsche to Thomas Mann, Which 
loolra to Goethe as the inspiring prototype. 

Goethe appears, in Cassirer’s studies, as the highest develop- 
ment in the historical relation between form and freedom.** 
For Schiller, natural law is in conflict with the idea of freedom j 
for Goethe, it is in harmony with nature. Hence, Schiller regards 
the ethical imferatvoe of freedom as the most inclusive cate- 
gory. For Goethe, objective existence itself provides the ma- 
terial for freedom. 

Cassirer’s method avoids the traditional approach to Goethe 
in terms of “phases” and “periods,” which gives parts instead 
of a whole. The problem is to show the inner unity and basic 
forms of Goethe’s life, poetry, drama, science, etc,, “to show 
how the same law operates in all . . . that they are various 
symbols for one and the same living connection.” This is 
the method Goethe himself employed in striving to And a cen- 
tral “pregnant point.” Moreover, appreciation of Goethe’s 
woik requires more than seizing on his conclusions. The ap- 
proach must be functional the results arc to be shown as they 
were arrived at through the concrete process of his life and art. 

It was Hellenic art which helped shape the substance of 
Goethe’s thought. It taught him that the content and essence of 
art and nature are analogous. 

Wie Natur im Vielgebilde 
Emen Gott nur ofFenbart, 

So itn weiten Kunstgebilde 
Webt ein Sum der eVgen Art. 

From then on, Goethe’s view on art struggles towards the 
typical, or the This type is not a fixed schema, but 

“a norm which cannot be known and grasped except through 

o» lAm, 14.0, Fr^it uni Form, jaifi , lite uni GetUtU, 418., 57! 

** Cassirer sees Greek phdosopliy and tragedy as the first to have expressed Ae 
connection between freedom and law. Logos Dskt Kosshos, aa. 
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the regulated changes from one individual structure to the 
next.” This does not exclude the method of abstraction — a 
method Goethe did not reject, but use. Yet, Goethe’s abstractive 
method does not detach itself from individual phenomena, but 
presents the totality in all of its combinations. It is not a prag- 
matic norm, for it seeks the structural processes in which various 
distinct moments interpenetrate. Cassirer gives something like 
a restatement of his own logical method when he writes that 
Goethe leaned towards that method in logic in which a law is 
based on the continuity of individual parts — ^rather than of 
classes — t which gives a sems bound together by firm princi- 
ples. He calls attention to Goethe’s term "ultimate phenom- 
enon” {\Jrph&nomen)y as combining the Platonic concept of 
eternal Ideas with the notion of sensuous "phenomena.” The 
Urphanofnen appears in a dialectic play of antitheses {Polaritat 
and Ste$gerung)y ultimately reducible to the basic antithesis of 
rest and motion. Eveiy complete poem of Goethe’s shows this 
blending of motion and structure, of individuality and totality, 
of freedom and form All Being finds its fulfillment in Becom- 
ing, and there is no Becoming in which Being is not present. 
In that we think of the two (the "simultaneous” and the "suc- 
cessive”) as united, we reach the plane of the "Idea ” 

However, only the direction of this process, not its goal, is 
knowable. The essence of all true symbolism lies precisely in 
that here the particular represents the general — ^not as a dream 
and shadow, but in Goethe’s formulation "as a living and im- 
mediate revelation of the unfathomable.”” Here, Goethe is at 
one with the greatest artists, such as Leonardo da Vinci. His no- 
tion that "the beautiful is a manifestation of secret natural laws 
which would be eternally hidden from us, if they did not come 
into concrete appearance,” is altogether in Leonardo’s sense. 

This reveals Goethe’s relation to traditional metaphysics. In 
his essay "Goethe und Platon,” Cassirer points out that, whereas 
in Plato becoming was the limit of knowledge, in Goethe it is 
transformed into a presupposition and a form of knowledge. As 

*Id*t 137 Fr*}A*tt and Form, S77-79, 307, 311, 3*7, 37*!, 

41a Cf. the etny, “Goethe and the Fhilonphie Quest,** by Stochower, H , in the 
G*rtname Rtvuw, vol. VIII, No 3, (July, 1933). 
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an artist, he saw no antinomy between idea and experience. A 
work of art demands sensuous concretion of the Idea. With 
Plato, Goethe also saw the beautiful as an expression of truth 
and law. But for him, this truth cannot be measured or replaced 
by another. Its truth Is that of the Image, the highest moment 
of appearance. Plato rejected art, since it does not drive from 
nature to the Idea, but stays at the reproduction of the image. 
But to Goethe art was the realm where man both stays aloof 
from and also binds himself most firmly to the world In it, we 
are no longer in the sphere of the sensuous, yet still stand 
within the periphery of the perceptual. It is the real mediator 
between idea and appearance." 

Goethe’s ^^corpoieal” {gegeftstandUehes) thinking is agmn 
shown in Cassirer’s discussion of speohc works, such as Pandora 
and Faust. His analysis of Pandora would demonstrate **how 
the artistic image gradually takes on the stamp of the idea and 
the idea takes on the stamp of the image and the sensation.” In 
contrast to Platomc thinking (to which this poetic drama bears 
an inner relation), the idea has sensuous form. And "form” does 
not pertain to a transcendental plane, but emerges in the midst 
of the dynamics of life. Yet, the final truth is that man can 
never grasp the realm of form. His real formative power is not 
in the contemplation but in the creation of form which gains life 
and reality in the realm of action. In this way, Goethe reconciles 
the formless world of action (Prometheus) and the inactive 
viaonary world (Epimetheus). The same point appears in 
Faust. Helen’s veil dissolves in Faust’s hands. His final wisdom 
is that the meaning of life lies in human co-operative work. His 
liberation takes place not in the world of beauty but in that of 
action. The highest goal lies in the liberation of mankind. "The 
world of freedom,” Cassirer concludes, "arises from the world 
of form ... a freedom which eidsts only in that it continually 
becomes** As against the individualistic idealism of German 
humanism, we have here a new social ideal,” 

** InJtvUuum tmi Kounos m dtr PhAoiofku ier RtnahaoM, (I.eipnp, ijtar), 
168 Goetie mid dm gtsdwMieh* W^, ji4f 

*Idt* and GtsUdt, ii, 17, Prttktn and Form, 415 
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One of Cassirer’s more notable contributions are his essays 
on Goethe’s scientific studies. He docs not agree with those who 
dismiss these studies as poetic fancies. Following GeofFroy de 
St. Hilaire, Helmholtz and others, Cassirer regards them as 
containing a vital contribution to methodology. He is concerned 
With showing that Goethe’s conflict with the method of mathe- 
matical physics is not merely a historical phenomenon, but is 
permanently relevant. 

To begin with, Cassirer would establish that both Goethe’s 
method and that of the mathematical physicist aim at finding 
"an analogy of form.” In his studies on optics and morphology, 
Goethe too employs the idea of continuity and the method of 
genetic construction. He also recognizes the value of general 
formulation, and his morphological cognition is never identified 
with sensuous particulanty However, beyond this, there is a 
differentiation in their methods, as becomes apparent in Goethe’s 
controversy with Newton. Newton’s theory of color reduces 
differences of color to numerical differences. It is concerned 
with the generaly not the real form of color. Goethe directs his 
problem to the world of visfotiy rather than to color. He too 
would introduce a definite principle; yet, he would not reduce 
it to numbers which represent things merely conceptually, but to 
a principle which would signify and be this order. The mathe- 
matical formula aims to make phenomena ealculahle, Goethe’s 
prinaple to make them visible. Actually therefore, the two 
views are not in conflict. Goethe was concerned with the ph}'si- 
ological, Newton with the physical aspect of color. 

Goethe’s scientific studies are an organic mode of his poetic 
productions as well. Likewise, there is an analogy between 
Goethe’s critique of eighteenth century saence and of eighteenth 
century poetics. He condemns Boileau’s philosophy of art and 
Linne’s philosophy of botany from the same angle: both 
slighted particular phenomena in their quest of the general. 

Goethe was persuaded that phenomena themselves were the 
final formula, insofar as they are regarded in their genetic 
connection which preserves their perceptual qmUty. The 
UrfhSnomen is Goethe’s "final” principle beyond which he does 
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not try to penetrate to ask for its "why.” The nearest equivalent 
for the Urphanomen is "life.” It follows that this principle is 
not a final solution and resolution, but only a final and highest 
problem Goethe knew only one way in which this problem could 
be "resolved”, ‘practically ^ in the realm of action. He avoids the 
either-or of a mystic-pantheistic method and that of saentific 
abstraction. Nor does he urge an eclectic reconciliation of the 
"middle way” between the two. Instead, Goethe transforms the 
pioblem into a postulate to be resolved through the act. Cassirer 
quotes Goethe’s maxim: "Theory and experience stand in per- 
petual conflict. All unity arrived at through reflection is illusion; 
only through activity can they be united.” 

The value of Goethe resides m his significance for us. "The 
problems which he posed live among us and await decision: we 
feel them to be our problems.” Our norm in approaching Goethe 
should not be in terms of praise and celebiation. In Goethe’s 
words’ “The true celebration of the genuine man is the act.”** 

Critique 

Evaluation of Cassirer’s work might well apply the func- 
tional method to "locate” his own system. Cassirer’s neo- 
Kantian orientation places him in the idealistic "serial order.” 
His notion that man is a "symbolical animal” with powers of 
reconstruction postulates that reality is basically constituted by 
thought. This confronts us with a number of problems and 
ambiguities in Cassirer’s work, 

I. The stumbling block of idealistic systems arises from their 
difficulty in being able (or, more precisely unable) to account 
for evil and error. Despite Cassirer’s modifications of tradi- 
tional idealism through his concept of concrete functional ob- 
jectivity, his analysis is heavily weighted towards regarding 
all historical creativeness as retaining validity through its loca- 
tion and order, by which it finally contributes to the whole. 
That IS, Cassirer tends to identify history with value, tohat is 

"lite und Gttialt, 37, 44. CoelAe uttd die gachKhiliche Welt, 121, 99f. 
lPr$ih€U und Form, 326 Similarly} Cassirer writes that his study of the En^ 
Ughtenmeut it for the purpose of finding ^*the courage to compare ourselves 
with it and to come to terms with it inwardly to free the original forces 
which produced and shaped this form’’ Dts Fhlosofhts der Jufhlarung^ 
(Tuinngen, 1931'^! xvi. 
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with what ts good. To be sure, in his actual analysis, Cassirer’s 
sensitive discrimination leads him to occasional criticism and re- 
jection.” But such critique is infrequent and generally tempered 
with the suggestion that even a narrow perspective contributed 
towards an evolving truth. Thus there arises an ambiguity be- 
tween what does develop and what should develop. Cassirer 
rarely views any pattern or doctrine as in basic opposition with 
another. Cassirer’s dialectic is, in the main, one of reconcilia- 
tion, Although he criticizes the logical approach to art, Cassirer 
credits the rationalistic aesthetics of Leibniz with containing ele- 
ments which were later developed in the nobon of the manifold 
in art In reviewing the relation of Heraclitus to Parmenides, 
Cassirer focuses on the fact that they meet in centering on 
Logos and Dike The discussion of Goethe and Plato begins 
by contrasting Goethe’s conception of truth in terms of the 
image and Plato’s notion of truth as a pure Idea. Yet, Cassirer 
notes that Plato also had recourse to the images of the sun and 
the cave to represent the Idea of the Good and the State, and 
that, in his later dialogues, Plato taught that motion and be- 
coming penetrated the sphere of pure Being. A similar approach 
is used by Cassirer in his historical analyses of science, language, 
mythical thought, religion, and culture ^^Only in such relations 
and in such contrasts,” Cassirer concludes, “does truth have its 
concrete historical bring. . . . Whoever grasps history intellectu- 
ally and the intellectual historically hears everywhere this 
solemn-fnendly sound of the bell — and it becomes a consoling 
bass-sound which assures the inner harmony of . . . world history 
in all its chaotic entanglement of outer happenings.’”* 

2. Cassirer’s dynamic concept of the dialectic clearly tran- 
scends his Kantian heritage. It also does greater justice to the 
material aspect than does Hegel’s dialectic. Cassirer’s functional 
methodology provides a general lever for examining the social 
along with the intellectual conditions for the conception and the 

’’Some of Uie«e have been noted earlier. Cawrer aln speaks of Hellenic 
influence u having endangered the development of the dynamic form<-concapt» 
He critic laea Tolstoy^a suppreision of form m art* and rejects deterministic theories 
a« ^^fuU of metaphysical fallacies*^ Essay on Man^ 141 f, 147, 192^. 

"logoi Dtka Kosmosy 11 Goeshe und dsi GascAschtlicke IVelt^ ^ 141 f., 
14 «. 
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reception of culture. Yet, the material aspect which Gissirer 
stresses is generally restricted to material form which art and 
other cultural expiessions manipulate. He does view art as pait 
of life and sees in "work” man’s outstanding characteristic. But, 
in his specific analyses, "life” and "work” are considered mainly 
apart from soaal "life” and "work.”*" Similarly, Cassirer’s gen- 
eral formulations recognize the reciprocal relationship between 
the subjective and objective Actors. What becomes of the 
beams which philosophic ideas send out, he writes, "depends not 
only on the character of the source of light, but also on the 
mirror they encounter and in which they are reflected.” Yet, 
Cassirer examines this source and mirror primarily in their 
intellectual and formal nature. His study of the Enlighten- 
ment aims to show the connection between its philosophy and 
its science, history, law, and politics. But, to Cassirer, it is phi- 
losophy which provides the "living breath, the atmosphere in 
which alone they can exist and function.” Throughout his 
analyses, the conditions for "influence” are considered in terms 
of the **gefsPige*’ situation. Questions such as why Goethe, Schil- 
ler, and others were ignored m certain periods, despite their 
stature, are not raised. Cassirer does not analyze the social ref- 
erence to revolutionary innovations in art and literature which 
condition their acceptance or nonacceptance, the specific accents 
in their development and related features. His discussion of 
Lessing, Schiller, Goethe, and others focuses on their formal or 
humanistic dialectic. He is less concerned with their rebellious 
soaal roles. Perhaps this predilection explains why Cassirer 
steers clear of the great literary rebels of the 19th century.” 

"However, aome paaamg' reference) thould be noted Catnrer (peak) of the 
^fnarrowness of German life’’ which determined the rationalistic view of art 
Language is said to have also "a social task which depends on the specific social 
conditions of the speaking oonimnnity,” Likewise, the classification of its idioms 
IS dictated by needs which 'Vary according to the different conditions of man’s 
social and cultural life ” In discussing Diderot, Cassirer writes that his thought 
'’moves within and » bound up with a specific social order • . the atmosphere 
of the Paris salons,” See Vreiheti i03f.> ziyL frmy on Man^ laS, 

13d, 17S, fiouiioau Kani GoM$^ 8 

^Routs^au Kont Go^he^ 98. Fhdosofhte der ^ufklarung, x Yet, Cassiier’s 
orientation must be dsstingoished from that of Wilhelm Dilthey, to whom some 
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3 , If Cassirer slights the r81e of social materials, he all but 
ignores the weight of personal psychic elements. This is par- 
ticularly striking in his study of Kleist, whose personality and 
work are a clear expression of unconsdous motivation and psy- 
chological estrangement. Cassirer would prove that Kieist’s so- 
called “Kant-upheaval” was due, not to Kant, but to Fichte’s 
Vocation of Man and to its doctrine of the subjectivity of per- 
ception. He demonstrates that Kieist’s plaint over the relativity 
of knowledge could not have its source in Kant’s transcendental 
idealism, which proved the validity of experience as against 
Berkeley’s psychological idealism. Cassirer argues further that, 
through Kant, Kleist was induced to abandon his monistic tele- 
ology. Yet, whereas this shift produced an intellectual up- 
heaval in Kleist, it also made for a profounder objectivity in 
his art. Finally, the disciplinary impact of Kant’s ethics appears 
in Kieist’s last years in his drama "The Prince of Homburg.” 
Now, shortly afterwards, Kleist committed suicide. Yet, Cas- 
sirer’s study does not contain a single reference to this act, nor 
to the inner motives which were driving Kleist towards his 
tragic end at the very stage when he appeared to have found an 
intellectual center in Kant’s ethics. Cassirer merely wntes of the 
"immediate living force” which Kant exerted on Kleist, and 
notes that Kieist’s nature was averse to compromise. There is no 
examination of Kldst’s sodal context, involving factors such as 
his equivocal societal location as a member of a pauperized 
nobility in the era of the Stein-Hardenberg reforms, nor of his 
psychological dilemmas, the great attraction for his sister Ulrike 


have linked him. Bilthey «8W the greatest task of the historian and artist m 
^^nderstanding*^ and "reliving*’ experience. Although requiring passionate 
immciuon into inner experiences, hia and “ErUbtiis*^ ^ere essen- 

tially a pious nott-jeactive homage to historical ^^ived experience” Hence 
Dilthe/s prototypes were the German Romanticists^ such as Novalis and 
Schleiermacher, Cassirer’s concept of the histonan and artist has a much more 
active and reactive tenor. His approadi to the Romanticists is more critical, and he 
identifies himself most readily with writers preceding and following the Ro* 
manticists, with Shakespeare, Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe, who viewed art 
and the genius in terms of their recreative, not merely relived, capacities See 
Wilhelm Dilthey's Dof ErUbnis und du Dtehlungy loth ed (Leipzig and Berlin, 
1914), Cf, H A. Hodges’ Wtlhflm Dd^k$y An Introduction^ (N.Y., 1944). 
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and for men-friends, evidence of sublimation and compulsion in 
the relation to his bride, — all of these fectors which enter into 
the pattern comprising Kleist’s complex emotional reaction to 
Kant, Rousseau and Fichte, and his final suicide. 

In his study of Rousseau and Kant, Cassirer similarly confines 
himself to speaking of Rousseau’s “fundamental trait,” of the 
turmoil in Ae man who was “always fleeing from himself.” 
Kant, on the other hand, is termed “the man of the clod^” 
whose “being” was guided by order and law. Cassirer’s whole 
point in drawing the contrast in their personalities is to indicate 
that Kant’s attraction for Rousseau’s ideas can not be accounted 
for on the basis of thdr individual stiuctures, but that the in- 
fluence was of an intellectual and moral nature. It was in these 
spheres that they met “at some profound stratum of their 
beings.”” 

Although Cassirer places the “symbol” into the center of 
human activity, the term is used solely in an hononfic sense. 
Its imaginative transcendence is seen only as good transcend- 
ence. It stands in overlapping harmony with, never in opposi- 
tion to other elements. Metaphoiical expression is analyzed to 
the extent that it is more than the object referred to, but not in 
terms of its conducting variations. The dissociative and opposi- 
tional disparity in the relation between art and society is ignored, 
as is the complex interplay between public demands and private 
desires within the individual. In short, the whole problem of 
psycho-social alienation falls outside the framework of Cassirer’s 
investigations.” This introduces a troubling problem for Cas- 
sirer’s category of freedom. Freedom in Cassirer’s work lies in 
creative reconstruction and in the preservation of the individual- 
concrete form within the presentation of the universal. Hence 
his high elevation of art, which can fulfill this task most ade- 
quately. He does not press towards the question of the realistic 
conditions which can ofFer the widest possibilities for art to exer- 
dse this ideal function. Cassirer blurs the adverse dtuation (in 

uni Gestalt^ 164^188 Rouueau Kanl. GoBihe^ 56, 4^ 57. 

"Compare the chapter on Marx and Frcnd in Harry Slochower’s No Voict 
Is Wholly LosL Writers and Thinkers tn War and Peace^ (N Y » 1945) 
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its personal and public forms) from which man might free him- 
self. By slighting the foctor of conflict, Cassirer’s concept of 
freedom loses much of its own functional import.** 

However, Cassirer’s eighteenth and nineteenth century per- 
spectives not only mark the limits of his approach. They also 
make possible his distinctive contnbutions. The pyscho-sodal 
function which Cassirer neglects is today provided, and some- 
times over-provided. On the other hand, such analyses often 
lose sight of the broader intellectual and aesthetic forms. Here, 
Cassirer’s work oflFers a much-needed corrective. His very classi- 
cal standards separate him from the secessionist vogue of our 
time. The era of “division of labor” has developed split and com- 
partmentalized motivations in which man appears separated 
from tradition, divided within himself, and lacking the basis for 
integrating the new complexities. Cassirer is not altogether un- 
aware of such disturbances, as shown in his analysis of psychical 
disturbances in Philosophte der symbolischen Fortnen. Yet, he 
is persuaded that men live m a common world and respond simi- 
larly to similar conditions. Cassirer’s thinking in terms of or- 
ganic centers is a wholesome anddote to the divisionism in the 
critical fashion which would analyze arc simply in terms of 
“form,” where form is divorced from content and historical 
motivation. Here technical factors, such as plasticity, line, color, 
relief, are viewed as things in themselves, detached from subject 
matter and the artist’s creative imagination. This has resulted in 
the phenomenon which Toynbee has called “etherealization.” 
A similar emphasis violates denotation in art in the interests of 
maximum connotation. To be sure, all art is connotative insofor 
as it has general import. But art differs from philosophy and 
science in that it aims at maximum denotation, which it is in a 
position to approximate because of the particularity and sensu- 
ousness of its material. Casdrer’s functional objectivity offers a 
welcome alternative to such unreal dilemmas. 

Another signal value is the crudal weight Cassirer places on 
process and form. One of the melancholy aspects of much art- 

** Relevant to thi» point la Helmut Kuhn’i criCieiim of Casairer in Th* Journal 
of Pktlosofhy, vol. XLII, no i8« (Aosust 30, 1945). 
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cnbcism is its focus on the "what,” “the point of view,” or “pur- 
pose” of the artist. It seeks out a writer’s “conclusion” and 
praises or condemns him on that score. This method blurs the 
disdncdon between an essay and a painting, between a logical 
exposition and a musical motif to the extent that it singles out 
what they “stand” for. This procedure obviously violates the 
speafic character of the material. Moreover, it contains a fal- 
lacious assumption as to what constitutes “conclusions” in art. 
The “message” is identified with the moral exhortations of the 
“good” characters and the fate which overcomes the “sinners.” 
This type of analysis leaves out almost everything that is p&- 
culiarly relevant to a work of art, which makes its “point” by 
way of imagery, metaphor, irony and, above all, the dramatk 
process. Cassirer’s functional approach shows that to get at the 
artist’s “what” we must enter into his “how,” that its whole 
meaning lies precisely in the mamfold of its form. Examining 
art from this angle, we may find that a writer’s ostensible “con- 
clusion” is at least modified by the “sympathy” in the artist’s 
form. Such sympathy appears in the relative enthumsm re- 
vealed by the power and richness of depiction, by ironic reserva- 
tions introduced in motivating the context of “bad” acts, and 
similar structural and formal devices. The same prindple holds 
for an evaluation of literary criticism itself, inso&r as the latter 
is not mere documentation, but attempts reconstruction of lit- 
erary material. Cassirer makes an analogous point when he re- 
fers to the discrepancy between Taine’s explicit formulation of 
naturalism in his Philosofhie de Part and his actual investigation 
and descnption which corrects this formulation. It follows that 
appreciation of creative works requires entering into the process 
^ough which the conclusion is reached, requires attention to 
the formal elements involved, which are “part and parcel of the 
artistic intuition itself,” — in short, calls for something of the 
same temper and equipment which is exhibited by the art-work 
which is being evaluated. In Cassirer’s formulation, “we cannot 
understand a work of art without, to a certain degree, repeating 
and reconstructing the creative process by which it hastcome into 
being.”" 

** Btny on Man, i94f., 155, 149 
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In conclusion: 

Cassirer’s functional analysis sees man as a dialectical complex 
of a triadical unity Man as history, Man as permanence, and 
Man as antmal symboUcum. In the latter capacity, man recreates 
his world by means of his symbolical tools of which art is the 
most enriching. Cassirer’s dialectic is not content with establish- 
ing “ambivalence,” — a favorite resting ground for contempo- 
rary truncated criticism — ^ but penetrates towards the underly- 
ing 

The stimulation and fertility of Cassirer’s work stems from 
the dynamic concatenation of these elements. In his mastery of 
detailed knowledge, his catholic learning, his calm reasoning 
approach, and in some of his underlying logical framework, 
Cassirer reminds one of Morris R. Cohen.” To it all, Cassirer 
brings high imaginative sensitiveness and a synthesizing vision. 
The whole makes for living history, for life as art and art as life. 
The lines of the Earth-Spirit in Faust which Cassirer quotes for 
Goethe’s method apply to his own* 

Wie aQes sich zuni Ganzen webt, 

Euis m dexn andern wirkt und lebt . . . 

Harmonisch all’ das All durchklingetil 

The final contribution of Cassirer’s functional method lies in 
its own functional value for us the extent to which it sets up, 
suggests and stimulates analogous waves of ideas and images, 
and helps us to reshape the world in accordance with new emerg- 
ing materials. This Is in spirit with Cassirer’s own supreme 
value — the liberating sodal act. 

Haiiry Slochower 

DEPAaTMENT OP GEEHAN 

Brooklyn College 

"See, in particular, chaptera 11 , UI, IV of Cohen** A Prtface To Logk, 
(New York, 1944). 
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ERNST CASSIRER»S CONTRIBUTION TO 
LITERARY CRITICISM 

I N HIS Essay on Man^ Cassirer — in the form of a paradox — 
defines the historian’s aspiration as “objective anthropo- 
morphism.’” Whereas the process of scientific thought shows a 
constant effort to eliminate “anthropological” elements, history 
appears not as a knowledge of external fftcts or events, but as a 
form of self-knowledge: man constant!/ returns to himself at- 
tempting to recollect and actualize the whole of his past experi- 
ence. The historical self, however, aspires to objectivity and is not 
satisfied with egocentricity. In his discussion of the various 
methods of historical research Cassirer expresses greatest warmth 
when speaking of the work of Ranke, who once voiced the desire 
to extinguish his own self and to make himself the pure mirror of 
things. This wish, clearly recognized both by Ranke and Cas- 
sirer as the deepest problem of the historian, remains at the 
same time the historian’s highest ideal. His feeling of responsi- 
bility and his ethical standing will determine the value of his 
results according to the definition of “objective anthropomorph- 
ism.” Cassirer reveals Ranke’s ethical conception and his uni- 
versal sympathy for all ages and all nations as his principal 
merits and he contrasts Ranke’s basic attitude wdth that of 
Treitschke’s Prussian school.* 

According to Casrirer, history belongs not to the field of 
natural sdence, but to that of hermeneutics. Our historical 
knowledge is a branch of semantics, not of physics.* Casrirer 
stands closer to Dilthey than to Taine. Submitting the “scien- 

*JSfx«y oa Mm, 191. 

*lbU, ttjfl. 

* IM ,, 195. 
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statistical and psychological methods of Tame, Buckle, 
and Lamprecht to criticism he maintains that history, not being 
an exact science, will always keep its place and its inherent na- 
ture in the organization of human knowledge, and the speeches 
m Thucydides’ work will retain their historical value, because 
they are objective and possess ideal, if not empirical truth/ 
Cassirer asks for greater susceptibility in exactly this sense: "In 
modern times we have become much more susceptible to the 
demands of empirical truth, but we are perhaps frequently in 
danger of losing sight of the ideal tiuth of things and personali- 
ties. The j'ust balance between these two moments depends 
upon the individual tact of the historian. . . In order to 
achieve the high task, the last and decisive act is "always an 
act of the productive imagination.” "It is the keen sense for the 
empirical reality of things combined with the free gift of imagi- 
nation upon which the true historical synthesis or synopsis de- 
pends.”* 

In other words, the just balance in historical research postu- 
lated by Cassirer will depend upon two basic elements: on the 
historian’s ethical conception of his duties and on the disdplined 
greatness of his productive imagination, — ^the full knowledge of 
the material being self-understood. Thus conceived, history be- 
comes a sister of art. Art turns our empirical life into the dynamic 
of pure form 3 history molds the empirical reality of things and 
events into a new shape and gives it the ideality of recollection.’ 

We could make p^chological experiments or collect statistical ^cts. 
But in spite of this our picture of man would remain ineit and colorless. 
We should only find the "average” man — the man of our daily practical 
and social intercourse. In the great works of history and ait we begin 
to see, behind the mask of the conventional man, the features of the 
real, individual man.* 

In August 1943 I had the opportunity to read a — ^then un- 
published — manuscript by Cassirer on Thomas Mann’s Goethe 

*lUd,f 105. 

* Ibid , »o5 

* Ibid, *04! 

* Ibid , 205. 

^ Ibid,, »o6. 
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novel Lotte in Weimar. 1 began to read the manuscript with a 
speaal kind of expectation. Knowing Cassirer^s stern demand for 
the highest degree of objectivity in historical research, includ- 
ing litei ary criticism, and the complete absence of humor, irony, 
or any lighter tone in general in his writings, 1 was eager to see 
if Cassirer would make an exception in this case, which — as I 
thought — ^would tempt even the most serious and objective 
critic to some application of Thomas Mann’s own and possibly 
most charactenstic style element, his “loving irony.” However, 
Cassirer had written his critical essay in the Cassirer mood: 
sympathetically and without one deviation from full seriousness. 
This consistency throughout all his publications shows how 
deeply his general demand for ethics and tact in historical re- 
search are rooted in his personality, and it also explains the 
almost complete absence of polemics in his contributions to the 
field of literature. Compared with many of his German contem- 
poraries Cassirer distinguishes himself by the objective spirit 
of his work. He seems to be urged to write whenever he feels 
able to improve or to elucidate, and not because he would like to 
correct or to attack. Thus, his own discussions appear usually as 
an investigation of a point without an edge “Man cannot live his 
life without constant efforts to express it,”* this would be Cas- 
sirer’s general answer to a question about the value of literary doc- 
uments m the past or present. Every document requires, from a 
historian, a sympathetic and expert reading, and the true his- 
torian will remain sympatheric, since every document will be a 
contribution to his “self-knowledge” and the knowledge of man. 
How he himself will express his own attitude and beliefs will 
be a matter of ethics and tact. It is highly revealing how gently 
and without a trace of irony or impatience Cassirer treats far- 
fetched theories in aesthetics or the immature statements on art 
by the young Schiller.” They receive his serious attention as his- 
torically logical efforts of man to express the fact that he is 
living. And without sympathy significant interpretation is im- 
possible. 

i 84« 

^Dte PMosophu der Jufklarang, 368 - 48 a« DU Mithodik dtt IdUuUmui h 
SMUfs fhUotofMsch^ Schriflen^ 86£F, 
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Cassirer considered himself a philosopher, not a literary critic. 
With the exception of one article, all his publications in the field 
of literature appeared either in independent form or in strictly 
philosophical periodicals. The scope of his contributions is wide: 
the German enlightenment period and German classicism and 
romanticism stand in the foreground; however, there are many 
valuable chapters, passages, or remarks on Classical, French, 
English, Swedish, etc., literature in his work. They all deal with 
literary-philosophical questions and they are all directed toward 
an understanding of the relation between certain literary per- 
sonalities and certain philosopheis or systems of philosophy; 
however, Cassirer’s ideal problem seems never to be merely 
that. His investigations always exceed the concrete question 
of influences or individual works of art, and his deepest inter- 
est seems to lie elsewhere. Although Cassirer, as far as I can see, 
nowhere makes a statement to this end, his publications con- 
cerned with literature are of greater interest for the aesthetician 
than for either the philosopher or for the literary critic in gen- 
eral. Whenever Cassirer writes about a writer X in relation to a 
philosopher Y, he seems to be — ^in spite of all his attention to 
X and Y — ^more interested in Z, and Z is the individual essential 
poetic element {dichierisches Wesensdemsnt) of X. 

In the introductory part to his essay on Hblderlin” Cassirer 
expresses the aim of his investigation most significantly. 1 trans- 
late the passage: 

It [the investigation! will have to try to draw from HoldcrhVs poetic 
essence, as it belongs to him originally and as it precedes all abstract 
reflection, the interpretative conclusion in regard also to those trends 
which manifest themselves moie and more distinctly in the totality of 
his theoretical attitude toward the world and life." 

This means clearly that Cassirer considers it the first duty of 
his investigation to clarify the character of HSlderlin’s “poetic 
essence” which he regards as Holderlin’s “original property,” 
before any possible statement about the development of his 
theoretical attitude can be made, Cassirer’s wording looks like a 

mi ier iutUeht IMunuu, 

"lit* mi GciMb, III. ' 
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sanctification of deductive method, however, the essay itself 
gives clear proof of the opposite and his other publications on 
literature support it. An inductive analysis is always made — as 
far as such an analysis can go. The final evaluation of the 
material, however, is no longer a matter of scientific method. 

Thus, Cassirer’s task here and elsewhere is a two-sided one. 
He does not limit himself to the never quite satis&ctory in- 
vestigation of certain philosophical influences on certain ele- 
ments or periods of an artist’s work, but tries to find a concrete 
picture of the artist’s essence qm artist before the question of the 
artist’s reflective world is raised. As a matter of fiict, Cassirer — 
without mentioning it — ^has the tendency to protect the artist 
both from literature and from philosophy as these fields are 
usually represented in criticism. Cassirer, the philosopher, shows 
his greatest sympathy for the world of creative art and its indi- 
vidual rights. 

The essay on Holderlin may serve as an example for Cas- 
sirer’s general attitude and method in the realm of literary- 
philosophical problems. The ideal subject for this purpose 
would be Cassirer’s intensive occupation with his master, 
Goethe. However, this latter would greatly exceed the scope of 
our contribution. 

Before Cassirer wrote his Hblderlin essay, three modern and 
important works on Hblderlm had appeared, — ^Dilthey’s fa- 
mous essay, Zinkernagel’s book, and Gundolf’s deep analysis 
of Hdlderlin’s Archifelagus, The result of Cassirer^ essay 
shows, besides important additions, intensification of Dilthey’s 
views, agreement with Gundolf, and a sharp contrast to Zinker- 
nagel’s method. 

One of the foremost questions in regard to HSlderlin had 
been the exact determination of his position within the philoso- 
phy of German idealism. That Hdlderlin had been greatly 
and constructively influenced by Platonic reflections, Kantian 
criticism, and Spinoza’s system was known. However, H6lder- 
lin’s relation to Fichte, Sdielling, and particularly to Hegel had 
not been clarified. In this respect, Professor Zinkemagel had 
tried to reach results by an analysis of Hdlderlin’s foremost 
work Hyperion and had offered a very thorough appearing list 
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of “influences” which seemed to make Holderlin a receptive 
organon of all kinds of stimulations. A reader of Zinkernagel’s 
book, in spite of all possible admiration for the author’s knowl- 
edge and minute scholaiship, would ask in vain why HSlderlin, 
as both poet and philosopher, shows such remarkable and gen- 
erally acknowledged unity, and proved at the same time to be 
able to survive all these ^%flaences” as an individual and to 
maintain his artistic personality to such an extent that today he 
is considered one of the most consistent and full grown lyric 
poets in world literature. It is in connection with Zinkernagel’s 
book that Cassirer made his statement that Hblderlin’s artistic 
personality was to be the res ptor of his investigation and all 
other questions were to be regarded as res fostet tores. The 
reciproaty between Hdlderlin’s imaginative and rational world 
was to be investigated. 

Since HSlderlin’s poetry as a whole is an expression of his 
peisonal conception — or philosophy — of nature, Cassirer 
chooses at first to characterize Holderlin’s peculianty in contrast 
to Fichte and Schelling. HSlderbn, seeing in ^nt’s Criti- 
cal philosophy a propaedeutic step towards a “system” and 
finding the ideal form of a sj^tem represented in Spinoza, tried 
— as did Fichte and Schelling — ^to establish an idealistic counter- 
pait of Spinoza’s construction. However he distinguished him- 
self from Fichte and Schelling by regarding the One not as the 
supreme principle of deduction but as a « 5»«T«j>in*vov 6 ott$ con- 
ceived in direct relation to his conception of nature. The 
study of Plato contributed greatly to Holderlin’s peculiar 
mythical imagination j however, myth never was and to 
Holderlin never became a mere symbol or a poetic ornament; 
but it was a necessary organon to apprehend reality. Myth and 
mythical phenomena appear in all of Hdlderlin’s works, includ- 
ing his letters and philosophical fragments, as sensuous-spiritual 
realities in which he believed without any noticeable sense of 
dualism. Holderlin’s conception of nature manifests an inter- 
twinement of the reflective and perceptive elements without 
any break or incontistency, and what Schiller tried to evoke 
sentimentally {sentmmtaliscK) in his poem “Die Gdtter 
Qriechenlands,” Holderlin achieved naitvely and faithfully: to 
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him the gods of Greece were not welcome poetical elements, but 
realities and therefore means towards the cognition of truth. The 
contact with Fichte’s writings stimulated the depth of H 5 lder- 
lin’s reflective thinking, however — again — ^be reached his in- 
dependent conclusion: nature, for him, was not matter but form. 

Zinkernagel’s belief that Schelhng’s influence was telling for 
Holderlin’s repudiation of Fichte’s doctrine is denied by Cas- 
arer. Moreover, Cassirer is able to provide almost irrefutable 
proof for the opposite. Disregarding the fact that Schelling had 
been Fichte’s follower until 1796, — ^the year in which the “in- 
fluence” was supposed to have taken place, — we have (with 
Cassirer) to take into consideration that Schelling’s later phi- 
losophy of nature reminds one of Hdlderltn’s earlier general 
attitude. A document made available in 19 13 seems to correct all 
former interpretations of the Schelling-Holderlin relation. In 
1913, the Royal Library at Berlin acquired a folio-sheet which 
shows Hegel’s hand and contains a brief outline of a philo- 
sophical system. The editor called it “the oldest S3^tematic pro- 
gram of German idealism” and was able to prove that the manu- 
script 18 a Hegelian copy of a Schelling text.’* The text ex- 
presses a demand for a system of philosophy that would combine 
“the monotheism of reason” with “the polytheism of imagina- 
tion,” in order to develop a “mythology of reason.” This is 
exactly what Holderlin in his more imaginative rather than ra- 
tional way of thinking had felt and fought for. Cassirer’s con- 
clusion seems good enough: the widely discussed meeting be- 
tween HSlderhn and Schelhng m 1795 had not brought about 
a Schelling influence on Holderlin, but had given Schelling an 
opportunity to find stimulation from the side of Hblderlm and 
to formulate rationally what had already been in HdIderhn’s 
mind. 

The result is the historically significant fiuX that Holderlin 
had been the responsible agent implanting the thoughts into 
the man who was to become the most Romantic representative 
of German idealism. Cassirer was able to supply the proof for 
this contention because of his correct ba»c presumption that 

” F Roseiuwelg) Das aJteste Systsmfrogramm des deulsch&n Idealismtu (191 7)* 
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Holderlin’s Imaginative world was clearly outlined before 
any outside influences came upon his reflective world What fol- 
lows in the last part of Cassirer’s essay is an intensively com- 
pressed description of HSlderlin’s pantheism. After giving one 
of his masterly surveys of the dialectic method m Kantian and 
Romantic philosophy, Cassirer shows that Holderlin, who used 
the categories and teims of philosophical idealism, tiansformed 
them gradually but consistently into a dialectic of feeling — the 
simultaneously consistent and antithetic essence of every lyric 
poet. Holderlin did not try to solve the dialectical problem con- 
cerning the relation of the general and the particular 5 he only 
expressed the depth of the problem as an artist. 

1 do not find sufficient reason for divergence from Cassirer’s 
interpretation and, in particular, from his discussion of Holder- 
lin’s “artistic essence.” Newer and fuller investigations, carried 
through with greater ambition in regard to completeness, have 
enlarged on the material} however, they have not improved our 
undei standing in general.” Yet, I should like to take up one 
specific statement in Cassirer’s essay, a statement which makes 
me uneasy. 

In the introduction to his brilliant last section Cassirer ex- 
presses himself rather apodictically about the general character 
of a lyric poet.” According to him the peculiarity of a lyric 
poet is to be found in two elements: his individual conception 
of nature (Napurgejithl^j and his individual feeling for form 
and development {Ahlauj) of spiritual occurrences {seelisches 
Geschehen). When these two dements meet and determine 
each other reaprocally, the peculiar lyric form of expression 
arises. In other words, the individual conception of nature and of 
the human soul is the baac condition for a meeting which — in 
the world of an artist — ^makes lyric art. The important attribute 
here seems to be “individual,” since all art shows the inter- 
relationship of nature (all manifestations of nature, from a 
flower to a slum dwelling) and man (the life of soul in all 

"See W Bohm, HMtrlm I-II (19*8-30), K Hildebrnndt, Hbliwlint 
P/nloiofhis nni Diehnuig (1939). 

*/<{*« ttnd Gesudt, 136. 
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possible aspects). Therefore, what does ^'individual” mean^ In 
the following passages Cassirer speaks lucidly of Hdlderlin’s 
tragic efforts to find objectivity, and he manages, very methodi- 
cally, to leave the impression that Holderlin as an individual was 
one of the unusual artistic phenomena who were both influencing 
and being influenced in regard to their philosophical or cognitive 
achievements. However, this did not make Holderlin a lyric 
poet, and his individuality as such — ^if we accept Cassirer’s two 
conditions — does not differ in principle from other artists who 
were not lyric poets, but, for instance, dramatists. 

1 do not believe that Cassirer, in his statement about the lyric 
poet, and speaking of his “in^vidual” conceptions, was en- 
tangled in the still rather common belief that subjectivity is one 
of the foremost elements of lyrics. Many years after he wrote 
hts Holderlin essay Cassirer expressed himself clearly in this 
respect. After a discussion of Croce’s aesthetic theones,’* he says. 

It 15 of course true that the great lyrical poets are capable of the deepest 
emotions and that an artist who is not endowed with powuful feelings 
will never produce anything except shallow and frivolous art But from 
this fact we cannot conclude that the function of lyrical poetry and of 
art in general can be adequately described as the artist’s abili^ “to 
make a clean breast of his feelings.” . . . The lyric poet n not just 
a man who indulges in displays of feeling. ... An artist who » absorbed 
not in the contemplation and creation of forms but rather in his own 
pleasure or in his enjoyment of “the joy of gneP’ becomes a senti- 
mentalist. Hence we can hardly ascnbc to lyric art a more subjective 
character tlian to all the other forms of ai t. For it contains the same 
sort of embodiment, and the same process of objectification. ... It is 
written with images, sounds, and rhythms whid, just as in the case 
of dramatic poetry and dramatic rejnesentation, coalesce into an indi- 
visible whole. In every great lyrical poem we find this concrete and 
indivisilde unity.” 

There is an mterval of twenty-six years between the Holder- 
lin essay and the Essay on Man. Yet 1 cannot find any basic in- 
consistency between the quoted passages from the latter and 

OH Mm, x4.if, 

*lhU, uif. 
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Cassirer’s general attitude m the former. However, the state- 
ment about the principal elements of a lyric poet still remains 
unexplained. Perhaps, Cassirer used a cliche — an unusual proc- 
ess in his writings — ^in order better to express the content of the 
directly following statement about the peculiarity of the German 
lyric poets in the period of Idealism, their desire to become con- 
scious of their actions as creative artists, and their further desire to 
vetify these actions philosophically. This is, to be sure, not a sin- 
gular incident in the history of lyrics — the French symbolists and 
their successors show a more than general parallel — y but it is true. 

There are many relations between philosophy and literature 
which have been noticed surprisingly late“ or have not as yet 
found a satisi^ctory explanation. Those cases appear most puz- 
zling in which theie exists a deep similarity between a philo- 
sopbcal system and the expression of a poet without permitting 
the assumption of a “physical” influence. In the case of H 5 lder- 
lin the eidsting material is such that his development simply 
could not be understood after eliminating the surrounding phil- 
osophical situation. In the case of Corneille, however, and his 
position in relation to the Cartesian system, the problem is much 
more involved. In consideration of the methodically different 
approach, Cassirer’s attitude seems to be sigmficant. 

G. Lanson” expressed the situation very well in a few words 
“Jl y a non settlement analogiey nms tdentitS esprit dans le 
TtmtS des passtons et dans la tragedie comeUemte.** The curious 
facts are that Descartes and Corneille were contemporaries — 
Descartes’ Discours de la Methode appeared in 1637, immedi- 
ately after the first performance of the Cid at the Theatre du 
Marais in Paris — y that they represented a school of thought 
which was new and individual, and that yet a direct relation be- 
tween them cannot be established. G. Krantz tried to show Des- 
cartes’ constiuctive influence on the aesthetic theories of French 
clasudsm, and Faguet*** made the attempt to establish reasons 

”1 un diinlcing eipecMlIy of Plotinus’ influence See Franz Kocbi Gotth$ 
uni Plofin (1915) 

"G. Lanson, Bwist ifHtstoire LiUtrain (1930), stS, 

_ *6. Krantz, Bom tur VBttkiUqm im Dueartet (iSSa). Faguet, Dtx-ttfUim 
siidt, 175. 
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£br a possible influence on Descartes by Corneille, — ^both in vain. 
Lanson, who is certainly right in not trusting either theory, ex- 
plains the similarity between Descartes’ and Corneille’s psy- 
chological and ethical aspects from their physical environment 
and tries to ascertain that the spiritual-moral reality in French 
seventeenth century life was reason enough to stimulate both 
the philosopher and the poet toward the same end, that the 
active-intellectual type of man, then representative in France, 
gave both of them an object of experience which contributed to 
the results in their respective attitudes. 

In his book on Descartes, Cassirer devotes a chapter to the 
discussion of Descartes and Corneille.” 

Cassirer docs not assume any direct influence. A Cartesian in- 
fluence on Corneille is impossible chronologically, and a Cor- 
neillean influence on Descartes highly improbable because of 
Descartes’ well-known attitude toward literature in general and 
modern literature in particular. Since Lanson’s explanation does 
not appeal to Cassirer, he directs his efforts towards finding 
reasons which may have brought about something like a pre- 
established harmony between Descartes and Corneille. His 
method is geisteswssenschaftltchf — the essence in Descartes’ re- 
flective and in Corneille’s poetic psychology and ethics is to be 
defined and explained in their connection vnth the historically 
preceding or simultaneous philosophical development. 

According to Cassirer, both Descartes and Corneille were 
dealing with an object of thought which had been one of the 
foremost topics since the early Renaissance: the relation between 
Ego and World. They both express the “pathos of subjectivity,” 
theoretically-ethically or poetically, and — a striking parallel 
— they have the same theory of freedom in contrast to their 
contemporaries. 

Essential for both Descartes and Corneille was their occupst- 
tion with the world of passions. Descartes tried to investigate his 
object as a physicist {m Physicien)\ only through cognition of 
the passions can we master them and use them to our ethical 
advantage. In Descartes’ scale of values the highest ideal is 

^DtsearteSf 71-117. 
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represented by the combination of full energy of ^11 and per- 
fect judgment, although Descartes does not deny the existence 
of a relative ideal besides the absolute one, which ideal would 
consist of a combination of full energy of will and not perfect 
judgment. Corneille, in his plays, shows an exactly equivalent 
attitude and was attacked by his contemporary critics as immoral 
because of his opinion that the application of great will power, 
no matter whether the aim is good or not, has its own value. 

Furtheimore, Cassirer shows clearly that the Stoicism, as it 
appears both in Descartes’ and in Corneille’s work, experienced 
a significant transformation, losing its passive attitude (justine 
etahstiftsf) and its moral characteristic as a doctrine for *‘bodi- 
less beings.” Descartes’ psycho-physical interpretation of the 
passions and Corneille’s similar attitude distinguish them 
both from the classical and the Christian conception. 

Cassirer succeeds very well in pointing out sharply the gen- 
eral parallels which, without any doubt, are essential. In addi- 
tion to it, his literary discussion of Corneille’s tragedies is of 
high value because of its historical objectivity. Corneille’s 
dramatis fersonae will seem unreal or psychologically improb- 
able to anyone who has not been imtiated into the essence and 
the laws of the poet’s individual world} yet they regain their 
ideal truth as soon as the doors to this world have been opened. 
Then, and then only, is it not a question of liking or immediate 
appreciation any more, but a case of following a creative poet on 
his excursions through his imaginative world. 

All this granted, we are still waiting for an answer to the 
original question. There can be no doubt that certain lines of 
development can be traced down to Descartes and Corndlle 
which will make them appear as historically ‘%g^cal” personali- 
ties} yet their peculiar conformity in reaching the same conclu- 
rions in regard to such specific objects as human passions and 
the scale of values has not been explained by Cassirer. In bis 
interpretation, Descartes and Corneille still remain lonesome 
giants, having many clear connections with the past and, at the 
same time, with modern views, yet lacking any significant con- 
nection until thrir own time. The clarification of their philosoph- 
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ical or poetic systems is helpful for our understanding of 
thetny however not sufficient for the understanding of their 
positions in their time. 

Lanson’s idea that Descartes and Corneille were basically in- 
fluenced by the peculiarity of their time is enticing in its me- 
thodical aspect, Cassirer finds the connection between them in 
the past; Lanson stresses their immecflate relations as not result- 
ing from any direct physical influence but from the source of 
life surrounding them. And Cassirer himself) in a different 
chapter of his Descartes book, offers new material which seems 
to give Lanson substantial support. 

In the chapter about Descartes and Queen Christina of 
Sweden, Cassirer discusses the question whether Christina 
might have been acquainted with Corneille’s writings.” There is 
no conclusive answer; yet Christina’s interest in contemporary 
thought and art is established so well that her ignorance of the 
first great French dramatist would seem unbelievable. Cassirer 
goes farther; he not only shows that Christina in her reactions 
and actions resembles greatly the heroines in Corneille’s plays, 
but also g^ves a highly interesting, concrete example which mam- 
fests a deep affinity between one historical reaction of the Queen 
of Sweden and a poetic one in Corneille’s Pulcherh: Christina’s 
decision to dissolve her engagement to Karl Gustaf and the 
parallel Pulchfrie — Leon. Corndlle wrote his play twenty-five 
years after Christina had made her femous decision. Therefore, 
no ffintastic hypothesis about the influence of poetry on life can 
be offered in this case. 

Queen Christina, after Casrireris very valuable interpretation, 
appears as an addition to the list of seventeenth century per- 
sonalities who, according to Lanson, showed Corneillean char- 
acter m concreto. It is surprising that Cassirer, in spite of this, 
reacts so indifferently to Lanson’s theory in his Descartes- 
Corndlle chapter. Descartes and Corneille would become fully 
comprehensible, if not only their common roots in the past but 
also in their own time could be shown. Great philosophers and 
artists, 1 thinly never stand apart from their own time, no matter 

* ttU ^ *51471. 
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whether they act as friends, enemies, or prophets. The sociologi- 
cal aspect of both philosophy and literature should never be 
forgotten, and m the case of Descartes’ and Corneille’s 
“strange” affinity it should be applied in full. Therefore, Lan- 
son’s treatment of the question, although deplorably incom- 
plete, shows the way to future research. I am not at all in favor 
of giving the sociological method a prominent position in 
literary research, however, I think that the physician should 
know which medicine to use in each speaiic case.” 

A completely different problem appears in connection with 
the most controversial German romanticist, Heinrich von Kleist. 

Kleist’s relatively small artistic output stands in no quantita- 
tive relation to the amount of work dedicated to him in litei ary 
critiasm. The Kleist-specialization in Germany has resulted m 
research conditions which have made every element in Kleist’s 
life and work an object of passionate cfiscus^on.” The phe- 
nomenon Kleist represents an in many respects interesting rid- 
dle which, in order to be solved, seems to require a co-operative 
effort on the part of rather broadminded literary critics, histori- 
ans, and psychiatrists. The limitations of critics manifest them- 
selves almost necessanly in regard to Kleist. To make things 
worse, Kleist has some national importance for his country, and 
we need hardly enlarge upon the almost inevitable results in 
criticism. The most significant example of misundei standings in 
regard to Kleist, however, is in my eyes the Katchen von He'd- 
bronn interpretation in F. GundolPs book on Kleist,” in which 
this truly exceptional and far-sighted critic manifests a complete 
lack of hermeneutic ability in this particular respect. All the dif- 
ficulties of interpretation m re iQeist arise from Kleist’s own 
super-nervous and chaotic personality more than from his 
artistic work. He is one of the best examples both of the in- 
ability of the soul of man to master absolute ideal demands and 
also of a psychopathic condition together with a capacity for ex- 
ceptionally creative and lucid artistry, 

"The ndcdogical metliod hu been applied witb good results in modem 
Ruman criticism} see especially P. N, Sakulin, Durassiiehe IMeratur (19S7). 
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Kantian philosophy, as generally acknowledged, had a great 
Influence on Kleist as a man and as a writer Obvious records, 
among them his letters, give a solid basis for this contention, 
and his artistic works show Kleist’s symbolical transformations 
of philosophical (and other) problems However, the exact sig- 
niflcance of Kant’s philosophy for Kleist as an artist has not been 
clarified as yet, and certain gaps of understanding prevailed 
when Cassirer enlivened the Kleist research by his daring essay 
on Kleist and the Kantian philosophy.” Among other contribu- 
tions to the point, Cassirer advanced a new hypothesis which — 
if accepted — ^would, even though it would not change our gen- 
eral attitude toward Kleist, compel us to take new data into 
consideration. 

In his letters to his sister Ulrike and his fiancee 'Wilheimine 
von Zenge, young Kleist gave an intimate account of his state 
of mind and his general views. The letters are sometimes so 
expressive and self-interpreting that many a statement in them 
has been taken for granted without due regard to Kleist’s gen- 
eral characteristic of being very inconsistent and veisatile in his 
moods, predilections, and self-expression. In his plays and short 
stories JOeist offers a magnificent example of his creative ability 
to transform a moment into a life. However, his letteis suffer 
from the dualism between his creative, and therefore prac- 
tically not always reliable imagination, and the attempt of giv- 
ing an empirically realistic account of his life. This is likely to be 
a rather general situation m an artist’s letters. Yet in this case 
it is more prominent than in others, perhaps because of the 
constant efforts in the Kleist research to establish the empirical 
truth instead of pursuing the wiser way towards the ideal truth. 

In a much discussed letter of March 22, 1801, Kleist, in 
utter despsur, describes to his fiancee the annihilating effect of 
his occupation with the Kantian philosophy and gives a vivid 
picture of his total apathy after learning that ‘^e cannot de- 
cide, whether what we call truth is really the truth or only ap- 
pears to us as such.” Kleist’s world of ideals, for which he had 
Jived and from which he had received his strength, seemed to 

""Heinrich von Ktriit nnd die Kaatuche Philotophie,” in idw mttf 
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be destroyed. This letter is a masterpiece of writing and could, 
without a change, fill the place of a monologue in any suitable 
tragedy. 

At least three specific questions arise directly from this letter. 
First, KLeist gives the impression that he had begun his occupa- 
tion with Kant’s philosophy “a short time ago” ("wr 
iurzem**), although we know that he had already studied Kant 
in 1800. I^condly, speaking of Kant, Kleist uses the strange 
expression “the more recent so-called Kantian philosophy” 
{fteuere sogenamte KantUche Phdosofhie). Thirdly, Kant’s 
Critical method and philosophy seem to have been misunder- 
stood by Kleist. 

The discussion of these three points is the backbone of Cas- 
sirer’s hypothesis in the first part of his essay, that Kleist in this 
letter had in his mind not ^nt’s transcendental idealism but 
Fichte’s Besummmg des Menschm. 

The question is not of great importance outside the circle of 
the professional Kleist experts. However it has methodical dg- 
mficance. We know that in 1800 Kleist had occupied himself 
with Kant without experiencing any disastrous results. On the 
other hand, it is easy for Cassirer to show that Kant’s Critical 
method did not imply the denial of the objectivity of man’s 
cognitive efforts. These two facts, in connection with the strange 
formula “so-called Kantian philosophy,” leads Cassirer to the 
possibility that Kleist, in 1801, had read Fichte’s BesPmmmg 
des Menschen, which had been published in 1800 in Berlin — 
where Kleist lived — ^under drcumstances which made this book 
immediately one of the most widely discussed in Prussia’s capi- 
tal. Kleist must have known the book; and it contained id^ 
which would make his reaction very plausible. 

Cassirer’s hypothesis may be correct. However, I think that it 
represents one of the very few instances in his writings on litera- 
ture where he presses a point less from necessity than from his 
own status as a Kant expert. It is certainly strange to observe 
that Kleist, who in November 1800 had written his aster that 
he would like to go to France in order to spread there the new 
(i.e., Kantian) philosophy, would have had such a shocking 
experience on account of this same philosophy less than half a 
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year later. The esqjlanation that Klelst was shocked after read- 
ing the Critique of Pure Reason is not sufficient, since this work 
does not express an attitude that would have been basically 
ffiffeient from Kant’s earlier works. On the other hand, Fichte 
had become such a well-known personality m Germany, after 
his “atheism controversy” and his leaving Jena for Berlin, that 
it is hardly comprehensible that Kleist should have hidden 
Fichte’s name in his letter, if it was Fichte and not Kant whom 
he had in mind. Ckssirer sees that the acquaintance with Fichte’s 
Bestimmung des Menschen would have been — ^without any 
misunderstanding — a sufficient cause for Kleist’s despair, how- 
ever, he does not sufficiently take into consideration a possible 
misunderstanding by Kleist as to the meaning of Kant’s philoso- 
phy. Strong inconsistenaes and quick impulsive reactions were 
characteristic of the violently emotional Kleist, and these two 
letters of iScn and 1801 may be just other examples of this 
sort of conduct. If Fichte, a “Kantian” philosopher, misunder- 
stood Kant, why should not Kleist, certainly not a professional 
philosopher, have made a similar mistake! And his desire to 
spread Kantian philosophy in France is no proof by itself that 
Kldst, in 1800, had an intimate knowledge of ^nt’s tran- 
scendental idealism. 

To prove other opmion is, of course, impossible; and it was to 
be expected that critics of Cassirer’s hypothesis were split into 
two camps. Oskar Walzel, one of the foremost experts in the 
field of German romanticism, remarked: “Among the numer- 
ous discussions of Kleist’s ^Kant experience,’ only . . . [Cassirer’s 
essay] needs to be emphasized.”” Eugen Kiihnemann, in his 
lecture on “Kleist und Kant,” took the stand against Cassirer.” 

The discussion of Kleist’s confusing letter is only a part of 
Cassirer’s essay. Its second half deals with the significance of 
transcendental idealism for Kleist as a creative artist, and shows 
in an exemplary manner how Kleist’s artistic work received a 
constructive impetus from Kantian thoughts. Kldst’s personal 
tragedy, experienced by him consdously in continuous philo- 

’'O. Walxeli German RomanticUm, trandated by A, B Liusky (1931)1 30a 
KObaematiit, "Kleist und in Jakrbuck dtr KUtsu-Gwllic^f 
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sophic reflections, expressed itself in his art. Cassirer may be 
right in stating that Kleist is perhaps the only example of a 
great poet whose creative power had been awakened by a re- 
flective experience (^gedanklkhes Krlebms ) ; at least I do not 
And any striking parallels. In this connection Cassirer, after 
his adventure into the realm of empirical tiuth, is again search- 
ing for the ideal truth and is, consequently, at his best. 

I do not want to leave the Kleist essay without calling atten- 
tion to a brief passage in it®' which is very characteiistic of 
Cassirer as a historian. In the history of German literature there 
is one of those rather common little events which, s'pme 
aetemttatis would appear as mere trifles but which come up 
again and again and are discussed with much satisfaction* 1 am 
speaking of those numerous examples of apparent pettiness in 
great men. Our example^ concerns Goethe and his relation to 
Kldst and refers to the simple fact that Goethe had no under- 
standing for the tragic genius of his younger colleague. We 
know some examples of Goethe’s not exactly admirable reac- 
tions in similar cases; but we do not think their discussion 
particularly valuable. However, if a discussion were necessary, 
the only possibly fruitful method is that used by Cassirer in his 
essay. ]^s brief analysis appears to me to be a perfect example 
of the ideal method of procedure. Showing Goethe’s individual 
views and his certainly broad, but naturally limited, i.e., defined, 
personal requirements for what he would have considered great 
art, Cassirer puts Goethe’s lack of understanding for Klmt 
in the light in which it needs to be seen. There are worlds of 
thought and of art where friendship is not possible, and that is 
all. Another sober interpretotion of one of Goethe’s peculiar 
reactions was given by Cassirer in his essay, “Goethe and the 
i8th Century.”®** Goethe astonished Mr. Soret, Prince Karl 
Alexander’s educator at Weimar, in August 1830, by his total 
mdifference to the fact of the July revolution in Paris and at 
the same time by his very strong interest in the fact that his, 
Goethe’s, synthetic method in saendfic research had just been 

” Idtt Utti Guudt, z86ff, 
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accepted by Geoffrey St. Hilaire. In this context Cassirer is 
able to give an objective and, to me, doubtlessly correct interpre- 
tation, Goethe believed m "representative moments’’ in history. 
To him the July revolution was less representative than the 
victory of his synthetic method. As we know today, Goethe 
was right. 

In the history of literary criticism Cassirer is one of the 
representatives of the field and methods of Gehtes^issenschajt 
— ^the study of the development of ideas. Usually the work of 
the individual in this line of endeavor shows individual con- 
centration, since what is investigated is not ideas par excellence 
but ideas m their relation to something else. Our survey of a 
few of Cassirei’s contributions shows that his main concern is 
to be found in the investigation of the relation between the 
reflective and the imaginative world of the artist. Cassirer is 
most explicit and most eloquent when recreating the life of the 
artist’s imaginative conceptions which manifest themselves as 
transformations of his reflective life. His most significant con- 
tribution seems to me to be in the neighborhood of this particu- 
lar point. I find it in the gap which Cassirer leaves unexplained, 
because he does not want to make a pretentious statement with- 
out offering the scale of processes which would solidify it. In 
spite of everything, Cassirer’s apparent interest in the clarifica- 
tion of historical items — Kleist and Fichte or Kant — , or in 
the truer understanding of a poet’s philosophical contribution — 
Holderlin and Schelling — > or a better psychological interpre- 
tation of a great individual’s momentous reactions — Goethe and 
Soret — y he dedicates his greatest effort to re-telling the story 
of artistic imagination in those individual lives which caught 
his fancy. There is no doubt that Goethe is for Cassirer the most 
significant phenomenon since he is the broadest; a phenomenon 
which, in the rare combination of pure artistry, profound under- 
standing of the sdences, and peculiarly unacademic philosophiz- 
ing, represents an object of investigation beyond the usual 
scope. In his writings on Goethe” Cassirer has the opportunity 
to apply his own wholly constructive, positive, and synthetic 
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mind better than anywhere else. But here also a lacuna remsuns. 
Cassirer expresses with great penetration his conception of 
Goethe’s artistic essence as he sees it, and the discipline of his 
knowledge and thought restrains him from overstepping the 
limits of the material at his disposal. However, here also a point 
appears again and again where I would ask for further ob- 
jective penetration} Cassirer would probably reply that the 
remaining part is a matter of experience, tact, and taste. The 
demand for more becomes consequently so urgent that, — if the 
demand is followed by a new investigation, — Cassirer surely 
would have stimulated it. The investigation ought to be directed 
toward a more objective foundation of our conception of the 
artist’s creative world. 

To be sure, Cassirer has never published a statement referring 
to what 1 shall try to express. He knew, however, that such a 
demand is a logical consequence of his writings on hteraturej 
and in conversations he liked to dwell on this point Fortunately, 
Cassirer has published a comprehensive chapter on “Art” and 
there has given a clear picture of his aesthetic views.*’ There is no 
inconsistency between his general theoretical discussion and the 
method used in his more practical contributions. 

We must mention a few of Cassirer’s statements, in order to 
clear the ground. 

Cassirer conceives art in general as a reality of the same value 
as, for example, science.** **Rerum videre fotmas is a no less 
important and indispensable task than return cognoscere 
cmsas.^^ Art has its own rationality, the rationality of form. 

Art is not fettered to the rationality of things or events. It may infnnge 
all those laws of probability which classical aestheticians declared 
to be the constitutional laws of art. It may give us the most bizarre 
and grotesque vision, and yet retain a rationality of Its own — the 
rationally of form.*' 


WtU (i9)s)i “Gocthei Pendent (in Id$» uni Gutnltf 7-3a), "Goethe iind die 
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The artist who discovers the form of nature is philosophically 
equal to the scientist who discovers nature’s laws. Moreover, 
‘‘language and science are abbreviations of reality; art is intensi- 
fication of reality. Language and science depend upon one and 
the same process of abstraction, art may be described as a con- 
tinuous process of concretion.”** “Science gives us order in 
thoughts; morality gives us order in actions, and art gives us 
order in the apprehension of visible, tangible, and audible ap- 
pearances.”" And — “We cannot speak of art as ‘extrahuman’ 
or ‘superhuman’ without overloobng one of its fundamental 
features, its constructive power in the framing of the human 
universe.”** 

These incomplete quotations help u$ to summarize Cassirer’s 
attitude Casbirer believes in a creative world of art as a funda- 
mentally independent world of human behavior, mth its own 
conditions and laws. The essence of the artist’s mind is different 
from the reflective mind of the saentist or philosopher. The 
saentist deals with phenomena and makes the intellectual at- 
tempt to bring order into them, renouncing to the highest possi- 
ble extent an interference of anthropomorphic elements. The 
artist offers the principal human example of free creative action. 
The saentist’s work comprises a reaproaty of the phenomenal 
and his intellectual world; his reflective activity has the form of 
conquest, he becomes master of the phenomena by fully con- 
scious induction, trying (never quite successfully) to reduce the 
exciting but dangerous combination by means of an always 
threatemng semi-conscious deduction. Tlie artist, on the con- 
trary, uses his intellect rather as a function than as a condition, 
in order to express the results of his creative imaginabon. 

The transformation of the “real” world which takes place in 
every great work of art shows something else which may be 
called intensifleation or concretion, a something which other- 
wise does not make an unhindered appearance in the regions of 
human behavior. In art, and only in art, a decade can be made 
an hour, and a life ma^ a mere moment. 

"Ihd, 14 ]. 
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The intellect’s interference manifests itself most clearly in 
literature, because literatuie is a linguistic art. However, the 
total woik of literary art does not always have any, and some- 
times has very little, direct relation to the world of reflection. 
The mam characteiistic of art, in contrast to philosophy and sa- 
ence, is its inherent particularity not to be basically dependent 
upon the laws of scientific reflection. Since form is the only com- 
mon rational factor of every art, and the form of each art mani- 
fests a specific order, the order and form of the arts are to be 
investigated, if we want to examine the artist’s imagination at 
work and the aichitecture of the world of art. 

This has certainly been done again and again; however from 
a different methodical point of view. Since, in this context, we 
are not interested in the biographical, psychological, or general 
histoiical implications of an artist, nor in a more or less casual 
or accidental investigation of certain elements in the work pe- 
culiar to a certain artist, our task should be a complete investiga- 
tion of the artist’s formative tendencies which result in the total 
of his artistic creation. Art’s main element is not the content, 
it is the creation of a form which — in all its dimensions — offers 
us the cognition of a content. The formative tendencies may 
vary in one or in ail artists. 

When Cassirer speaks of poetic essence {iichiemches 
Wesenselemeiu)y he does not use simply a general term for 
an unclear conception, but thinks of the full essence of the 
artist’s creative and created world. The method of finding it 
remains undiscussed. Aesthetic judgment, experience, taste, and 
tact combined in a mind of methodical strength and constructive 
imagination reach, — as we know and as Casdrer himself shows, 
— ^remarkable results. However, the stimulation to a “more” 
is given at the same time, since the road toward subjectivity is 
wide open and the question arises whether among the aesthetic 
opinions of several otperts some may not approach the “ideal 
truth” more closely than others. As long as the object of investi- 
gation is not the function of pleasure but the formative condi- 
tions of a work of art, an objective method should, at least, be 
visualized. That such a method can never consist of the tradi- 
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tional formidable computations of, for instance, rhymes, influ- 
ences, or new words, is obvious. 

In literary resear^ we And some of the finest examples of 
hermeneutic ability. The changes and the continuous develop- 
ment of evaluation do not necessarily make the quality of the 
preceding or following critical opinions appear weak, because 
the liking of individuals, groups, and generations may differ. 
This will remmn so forever. However, we are not dealing with 
a sociology of art or with a history of taste. We may not "like” 
a certain artistic creation. However we ought to find a method 
of discov'ering whether our dislike is simply a dislike or whether 
it is based on the fact that the work in question is not a work of 
art We ought to have the methodical means of finding the 
characteristics of the numerous “essences” or “worlds” of art 
as objectively as possible. Acknowledging that form and order in 
art are a condttio sine qua non, we certainly should be able to 
reach a better understanding of all the forms and oiders appear- 
ing in the history of art. This has been achieved quite admirably 
in one of the non-linguistic arts — ^painting. 

An ideal work of art may be compared with a sphere, every 
external and internal point of whi^ stands in a meaningful 
connection with every other point. To determine the connec- 
tions and the necessity of their full reciprocity is the aim of an 
investigation in regard to the form of art. Obviously, such an 
ideal example may be found best in an artistic genre which 
by necessity lends itself to a relatively easy analytical approach, 
for example in music and also in painting. Linguistic art is far 
more complex. A lyric poem or a drama can be approached much 
more easily than for instance a novel, a widely changjing and 
only superfidally definable object which, because of the lack 
of formal limitation, appears as the most diflicult possible prob- 
lem in this respect. 

The enervating element in literary research, as in all arts, 
is the difficulty of determining why an apparently good work 
of art is good. Here Cassirer says. “It is the task of the aesthetic 
judgment or of artistic taste to distinguish between a genuine 
work of art and those other spurious products which are indeed 
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playthings, or at most ^the response to the demand of enter- 
tainment’.”** I believe that more concrete results can be reached. 
A novel may be good, because it manifests profound psycho- 
logical insight in spite of bad style; and another novel may be 
bad, because it shows superficiality of content m spite of a very 
good style. But it is not psychology or style or content which 
make a novel good or bad, it is something else. We should 
try to find this "somethmg else.” We should find the conditions 
under which art manifests itself in literature. We should, in 
every work of real or presumed art, investigate and define those 
elements which make it art. 

Experience shows that certain results can be achieved very 
quickly, for instance in the field of the novel. An initial two- 
sided attempt usually clarifies the ground. A novel combines, 
under normal circumstances, the description of man with the 
description of man’s environment — ^nature in any kind of varia- 
tion. A minute investigation of the formative elements pertain- 
ing to the representation of man is the foremost aim. What 
literary research has done so far is only a part of the whole 
task. In discussions of paintings we are accustomed to point out 
every detail of a depicted being’s characteristics; in literary re- 
search we are usually satisfied with less. It is not a question of 
physical colors, — an artist’s language transforms ideas and 
feelings into its own colors; “it is written with images, sounds, 
and rhythms . . . which coalesce into an indivisible whole.” The 
character of a person in a novel as concerns his actions, feelings, 
and thoughts is the most obvious, although not the artistically 
most important part of it. A look at the formative tendencies of 
a novelist shows numerous, but not innumerable, pecularities in 
making a person come, go, think, speak, impress, yawn, weep, 
live, and die. A thorough examination of these peculiarities 
■it will tell us something rather important about, not the mere 
technique, but the creative activity of the artist. A com- 
plete analysis of a novel will give us a &irly objective compre- 
hension of his formative action. The literary critic should be- 
come a neighbor of the fine arts, since literature, in its greatest 
performances, manifests the same punty of form and order as 
does great punting. The reason why a complete analytical 
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investigation of a novel or even of a short story has never yet 
been made lies m the apparent enormity of the task. The task is 
great. However, considering the immense amount of time 
spent on other — and sometimes hardly worthwhile — ^types of 
literary research, one may be pernutted to think this and ^milar 
objects worthwhile. 

Remaining with our subject, the novel, we may say that an 
investigation of nature as a formative element is much easier 
than is that of man. In literary criticism we are accustomed to 
find statements about the particular tendency or ability of certain 
artists to describe nature. Very little has been said of the various 
types of nature descriptions in prose works and still less about 
the part which descriptions of nature play as a constructive 
power, necessary for the understanding of the total essence of 
the work, or as a mere embellishment with no other reason 
than that of sennng the pleasure of the reader. In the first, 
artistically significant, case there are various patterns or types 
of form, and in each individual eKimple an objective picture 
of the artist’s aim and creative ability can be found. The results 
may sometimes be surprising, here 1 am able to offer a small but 
concrete example, since a concrete analysis has been published.*’ 

In the history of the German novel, Theodor Fontane holds 
an eminent place. Fontane’s descriptions of North German 
landscape, an inherent and distinct dement m his best novels, 
were praised by critics as creative achievements of high quality. 
An analysis of these descriptions, however, showed that Fontane 
used a superfidal pattern, introducing the descriptions without 
necessary inner connection, phrasing them rather monoton- 
ously, and using them as a kind of background music. Fontane 
was clever, but not a creative artist in his descriptions of nature 
His quality in other respects has thus fim not been investigated. 
In his technical dealing with nature he shows a tendency toward 
ornament or embellishment. In the history of human taste, in 
regard to literature, fine arts, and music — technical ornamenta- 
tion has been one of the safest steps to popularity and has often 
been mistaken for true art. 

**So long as we live in the world of sense impressions alone we 

*Mmx Tav, Der asmaattM Ftikfor m Jtr LandicAafts- vnd OrltiariUttmg 
Tkt»dcr FoMtmn I (taaS). 
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merely touch the surface of reality. Awareness of the depth < 
things always requires an effort on the part of our active an 
constructive energies.”*^ The active and constructive energii 
have not yet been used sufficiently for our better understands 
of the means which make it possible for a creative artist to sho\ 
in a symbol, a concretion of his poetic world. Better understanc 
ing does not mean destructive analysis or hair-splitting. I b< 
lieve with Cassirer that creative art is the noblest activity c 
man. The investigation of the formative elements of poet 
creation is a noble task. 

Konstantin Reichardt 

Department op Germanic Langoaces 
Yale University 
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CASSIRER’S THEORY OF HISTORY AS ILLUS- 
TRATED IN HIS TREATMENT OF 
RENAISSANCE THOUGHT 

Die Aufgabe der Geachichte bcstelit niclit Icdiglich 
darin^ dost sie unt verg*iiigcncs Sein und Lebcn kennen 
lehrt, so&dem dasi ne es uns detiten Ichit* Yfat uns 
tataachlidi von der Vergangenhett aufbeivahrt istf aind 
beitimmte hlstonscbe Denkinaler ^*Monumente** m 
Wort und Schnftj m Bild und £rz Zur Geschichte ^nd 
dies fur uns ent^ indem virir in diescn Monumentea 
Svmbole sehen> an denen wir bestinimte Lebensforznen 
nicht jiur zu erkenneii) sondern kraft deren mr ne 
fiir uns wiederherzuBtellen vermogen 

— Zur Logsk isr KvUurmisemehafign^ S6* 


I N THE work of Ernst Otssirer, historical and systemadc 
studies were not only carried on side by side, they were 
woven together and used to illuminate each other. From the 
outset he brought his great gifts for historical interpretation 
to bear on strengthening and extending the philosophy of 
humanism he found in Kant. The autonomy of reason, the 
creativity of the human spirit, der Wille zur Gestdtung — ^this 
was Cassirei’s central vision. It gave him a consuming interest 
in aU the products of the human mind and in the processes by 
which they have been created — in what he came to call “the 
universe of symbols.” “History as well as poetry is an organon <' 
of our self-knowledge, an indispensable instrument for build- if 
ing up our human universe.”* The autonomy of thought was the 
lesson he learned hum history; it was also the prinaple of 
interpretation he brought to the past to make it speak to us. 

Hence his special interest and love went out to those periods 

* 4 ii Sts 0 y M Matt, (1944)1 loS. 
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in the past when men were most keenly aware of their own 
productive powers and responsibility — to those periods in which 
a creative humanism was most alive, and was forging its 
weapons. Closest to his heart was the great humanistic move^ 
ment in the classic literature and philosophy of eighteenth- 
century Germany. In Goethe and in Kant he found the culmina- 
tion at once of an emancipated imagination and an autonomous 
reason; here poetry, science and philosophy had at last reached 
maturity and began to realize their ^‘imendhche Aufgabe*^ 
Dear also was the Greek humanism of antiquity, above all of 
Plato, which classic German humanism had used as an instru- 
ment to build its own human universe. And dear was the 
emancipating thought of that Renaissance which had earlier 
turned to antiquity to win its liberation from the theocentric 
world of the Middle Ages, and to create its own ^^fretes voelt- 
liches BUdmgsided.*^ 

All three of these creative humanistic movements of the past, 
Cassirer held, can furnish inspiration and sources of power for 
creating further forms of culture in the future. When by care- 
ful historical study we have learned to understand their lan- 
guage, they can free us both from the optimism of a Hegel and 
from the fatalistic pessimism of a Spengler. Once we have 
achieved “a humanistic foundation for culture,” we shall find 
that ^‘action once more has free scope to decide by its own 
power and on its own responsibility, and it knows that the direc- 
tion and future of culture will depend on the way it decides.”* 

“A humanistic foundation for culture” — thus Cassirer had 
come to see his task. How then can we explain the central role 
he always gave to natural sdence in human thought and in his 
historical studies? How can we reconcile his humanism vnth his 
major contribution to the history of philosophy, his making the 
history of scientific thought an integral part of it? How was it 
that ^ssirer the humanist became one of the outstanding his- 
torians of saence of our times? 

iind Form (1916), 3« 

' ^Katuraliadache und humaniatische Begnindung* dcr Kulturphiloaopbie^’* 
Goteborgf Kung Vetenikaps- och VU^rhefs — SofHhailes H^ntdltfigar, Femte 
Foljden^ Ser A, Band 7, No. 3 (1939)} p. a8. 
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This seems a paradox only so long as we remain with the 
conventional opposition between the humanist and the scientist. 
As William James pointed out, “You can gjve humanistic value 
to almost anything by teaching it historically. Geology, eco- 
nomics, mechanics are humanities when taught with reference to 
the successive achievements of the geniuses to which these 
sciences owe their being.” Natural science Cassirer almys 
looked upon as the highest and most characteristic expression 
of the powers of the human mind. Even when, as a young 
student, he was most under the spell of Kant’s scientific inter- 
ests, with his teacher Hermann Cohen he emphasized this 
humanistic import of the exact sciences. Mathematics and 
mathematical physics were always for him great creative enter- 
prises of the human spirit, forms oi Socratic self-knowledge. 
In analyzing precisely the concepts and methods by which men 
have constructed their natural science, we are really analyzing 
the nature of man himself. Hence from his earliest work on 
Leibniz down to the penetrating studies he wrote in Sweden 
and in this country, the history of natural science, the meaning 
and interpretation of its epoch-making creative achievements, 
formed the core of his investigation into the nature of man. 

We have only to consider his interpretation of the humanistic 
movement of the Renaissance. Of his ibvorite historical periods, 
this is the one in which science is conventionally held to have 
played the most minor role. From Burdchardt down, the control- 
ling interests of the Renaissance have been thought to be irrele- 
vant to, if not actually opposed to the development of natural 
science. Historians of science, like Lynn Thorndike, have in turn 
even questioned the existence of any significant ‘‘Renaissance.’’* 
But for Cassirer, the “discovery of the individual,” that humanis- 
tic task of Renaissance thought, “as the Renaissance pursued it in 
poetry, in the plastic arts, in religious and political life, found 
its philosophical conclusion and its philosophical justification” 
in the saentific achievements of Galileo and Descartes.* 

But highly as Cassirer esteemed man’s self-expression 

* “Renabtance or PKnaianncet” Journal of fit Hutary of Ideat, IV (1943), 
« 5 -? 4 . 

'"Deicaita^ Wahrheiubegnff,’* Titoria, III (Gothenborgt 1937)1 176 
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through natural science, the Kantian limitation o£ truth to 
mathematical physics was from the beginning far too narrow for 
him. As early as the Suhstanzbegriff in 1910, he attempted a 
further analysis of the concepts and methods of chemistry. More 
recently he id the same for biology.* But his outstanding theo- 
retical achievement was to carry through a similar methodo- 
logical analysis of all those other “symbolic forms” which man 
makes and which make man known to himself. An analysis of 
the “logic of the cultural sciences” — of the categories and con- 
cepts, the methods and notions of truth and of objectivity by 
which men interpret these symbolic expressions of their life — 
came more and more to occupy the center of his attention. Only 
by sharpening these tools of interpretation can we make a 
knowledge of what man has created in his culture in the past 
into a genuine “humanistic foundation for the culture” of the 
future.^ 

Cassirer saw the “cultural sciences” as embradng primarily 
linguistics, the sciences of art, and the sciences of religion And 
with them belongs history, so fundamental a part of them all. 
Cassirer did not attempt to formulate with precision the distinc- 
tive concepts and methods of historical investigation and inter- 
pretation until the latter part of his life. He then developed 
his analysis in critical opposition to most of the theories of 
history of the last generation in Germany, and against the back- 
ground of his general philosophy of symbohc forms. But his 
thought is also obviously his own aims and procedures come to 
critical self-awareness, he tested other views by what he had 
already learned during his own practice as an intellectual his- 
torian. With a thinker so conscious of method as Cassirer, it is 
doubly important to start any examination of his actual histori- 
cal work from his own statement of his theoretical \news as to 
the nature and procedure of the historian’s enterprise. “No- 
body,” he says, “could ever attempt to write a history of mathe- 
matics or philosophy without having a clear insight into the 
systematic problems of the two sciences. The facts of the philo- 

*Zur Logii dtr Ktdturvdtstmehaftm (Gothenburg', 1941), xoo-1041 we alw 
the forthcoming fourth volume of the ErkennlmsfrcM0tnt 

^ See Zur Lpgik d§r Kulturvflstmfc^aflin 
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sophical past, the doctrines and systems of the great thinkers, 
are meaningless without an interpretation.”* Likewise, no one 
can hope to understand Cassirer’s historical piactice without a 
knowledge of what he conceives to be the questions and prob> 
lems the historian is trying to answer. 

Consequently, the best way to understand what Cassirer has 
done as an historian is in terms of his own analysis of the his- 
torian’s aim. This makes clear not only why he has proceeded 
as he has; it answers the questions as to why he has not done 
other things, why he has left out what many other intellectual 
historians would want to include, and minimized what they 
would make central. We shall start, therefore, with a statement 
of Cassirer’s analysis of history. 

I 

Cassirer belongs vrith those who find a sharp difference be- 
tween natural science and history. Physical facts are not like 
historical facts, though neither are brute, ''hard” data — ^both 
depend on theoretical construction, and their objectivity is 
established only by a complicated process of judgment. Physical 
fects are determined by observation and experiment} they be- 
come part of the physical order only if we can describe them 
in ma^ematical language. "A phenomenon which cannot be so 
described, which is not redudble to a process of measurement, 
is not a part of our physical world.”* But historical fects are not 
established by observation and experiment, nor are they meas- 
ured and expressed in mathematical terms. They have to be 
g^ven "a new ideal existence.” "Ideal reconstruction, not 
empirical observation, is the first step in historical knowledge.”** 
A sdentific hict is always the answer to a question} the object 
is always there to be questioned. But the historian’s questions 
cannot be directed immediately toward the past he is trying to 
understand} they must be addressed rather to documents or 
monuments. His data, indeed, are not things or events, but 
symbols with a meaning} he confronts a world of symbols to be 

*Bfsay on i79« 

174, 
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interpreted. The task of the historian is thus not the mathemati- 
cal expiession of observed events, but the interpretation of 
symbols. 

Cassirer rejects, however, those distinctions between natural 
science and historical knowledge which have been most popular 
in recent discussion of historical knowledge and historical truth, 
especially in Germany. History has no distinctive "logic” of its 
own. Logic 

is one because truth is one In his quest of truth the histonan is bound 
to the same formal rules as the scientist. In his modes of reasoning 
and aigumg, in his inductive infeiences, in his investigation of causes, 
he obeys the same geneial laws of thought as a physicist or a biologist. 
So far as these fundamental theoretical activities of the human mind 
are conccined, we can make no discrimination between the different 
fields of knowledge. . . . Histoiical and saentific thought aie distinguish- 
able not by their logical foim but their objectives and subject matter.” 

But again, the difference does not lie in the fact that the 
objects of historical knowledge are past. Science too is concerned 
with the past' the astronomer, the geologist, the paleontologist, 
all succeed in (tisclosing a former state of the physical world. 
Nor does the difference consist in the histonan’s concern with 
individuals — the view of Windelband and Rickert, who held 
that science aims at general laws and umversals, history at 
unique events and particulars. 

It 18 not possible to separate the two moments of universality and 
particularity in this abstract and artificial way. A judgment is always 
the lynthetic unity of both moments; it contains an element of uni- 
versality and particularity. These elements are not mutually opposed; 
th^ imply and mtei penetrate one another. “Universality” is not a term 
which designates a certain field of thought; it is an expression of the 
veiy character, of the function of thou^t. Thought is always universal.” 

On the other hand, many natural sciences, like geology, de- 
termine concrete and unique events. Thus, in distinguishing 
history from natural science, Cassirer avoids many of the theo- 
retical difficulties of those who have sharply divided the two 
realms. Above all, he does not rule scientific procedures out of 

“rtW, i75f. 
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the historian’s method, but makes them necessary if not suffident 
conditions. 

The real difference, Casdrer condudes, is that the historian’s 
object IS human life and human culture. 

History can make use of scientific methods, but it cannot restrict itself 
only to the data available by these methods. No object whatever is 
exempt from the laws of nature. Histoncal objects have no separate 
and self-contained reality; they are embodied in physical objects. But 
in spite of this embodiment they belong, so to speak, to a higher 
dimension,’* 

The historian must use the concepts of science in reconstructing 
the past from its present traces, just like the geologist. But "to 
this actual, empirical reconstruction history adds a symbolic 
reconstruction.”’* Its documents are not dead remnants of the 
past but living messages from it to us. The historian must make 
us understand their language. Not the logical structure of 
historical thought, but this special task of "interpretation,” is 
his distinguishing maik. 

What the historian is in search of is the materialization of the sprit 
of a former age. He detects the same spirit in laws and statutes, in 
charters and bills of right, in social institutions and political constitutions, 
in religious rites and ceremonies. To die true historian such material 
is not petrified fact but living form. History is the attempt to fuse 
together all these dufecta memira, the scattered hmbs of the past and 
to synthesize them and mold them into new shape.’* 

The historian thus aims at a "palingenesis,” a retnrth of the 
past. 

... an understanding of human life is the general theme and ultimate 
aim of historical knowledge. In history we regard all the works of man, 
and all his deeds, as precipitates of his life, and we wish to reconstitute 
them into this origmal state, we wish to understand and feel the life 
from which th^ are derived.’* 

All human works are forever in danger of losing their meaning. 

Their realty & symbolic, not physical; and such reality never ceases 

"Jhd,, tj6. 

'•ibU,, 177 
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to require interpretation and reinterpietation. ... In ordei to possess 
the world of culture we must incessantly reconquei it by historical 
recollection. But recollection does not mean merely the act of reproduc- 
tion. It IS a new intellectual synthesis — a constructive act,*' 

The historian, consequently, is a kind of “retrospective proph- 
et.” He Interprets the meamng of the past; and the category 
of meaning is not to be reduced to the category of being. It is, 
in fact, an Vrfhanomeny in Goethe’s sense; its “origin” is an 
insoluble question. It is a kind of “mutation” in evolutionary 
development that must be accepted with natural piety.** 

If we seek a general heading under which we are to subsume historical 
knowledge we may describe it not as a branch of physics but as a 
branch of semantics. The rules of semantics, not the laws of nature, 
are the general principles of historical thought. History is included in 
the field of heimeneutics, not m that of natural science ” 

In this work of historical interpretation of the meaning of 
the past, the historian must take his point of departure from 
his own times. 

He cannot go beyond the conditions of his present expenence. Historical 
knowledge is the answer to definite questions, an answer which must 
be given by the past; but the questions themselves aie put and dictated 
by the present — ^by our present mtellectual interests and our present 
moral and socul needs.*** 

The questions we put to past thinkers are determined by our 
understanding of our own problems. Hence the need for con- 
tinual reinterpretation. 

As soon as we have reached a new center and a new line of vision in 
our own thought we must revise our judgments . . we have a Stoic, a 
sceptic, a mystic, a rationalistic, and a romantic Socrates They are 
entirely dissimilar. Nevertheless diey are not untrue; each of them gives 
us a new aspect, a characteristtc perspective of the historical Socrates 
and his intellectual and moial physiognomy. . . , We have a mystic 
Plato, the Plato of neo-Platonisnn; a Christian Plato, the Plato of 

” Ibid.y 185. 
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Augustine and Marsilio Ficino, a rationalistic Plato, the Plato ot Moses 
Mendelssohn, and a few decades ago we were offered a Kantian Plato 
We may smile at all these different interpretations. . . They have all 

in their measure contributed to an understanding and to a systematic 
valuation of Plato’s work. Each has msisted on a certain aspect which 
is contained in the work. . . 

When we turn from the history of ideas to "real” history 
— to the history of man and human actions, the same holds 
true. In political history we wish to understand not only the 
actions but the actors. "Our judgment of the course of political 
events depends upon our conception of the men who were 
engaged in them. As soon as we see these individual men in 
a new light we have to alter our ideas of these events.”** Hence 
what Cassirer is emphasizing is a -personal interpretation of his- 
tory, in which the key is in the last analysis the personality and 
character of outstanding men. And history is for him “per- 
sonal” in a double sense. Not only does the historian look for 
"a human and cultural life — a life of actions and passions, of 
questions and answers, of tensions and solutions.” He must 
also give a “personal” interpretation of these other personalities, 
a “personal truth.” 

He infuses into hu concepts and words his own inner feelings and thus 
gives them a new sound and a new color — the color of personal 
life ... If 1 put out the light of my own personal experience I cannot 
see and I cannot judge of the enqierience of others. Without a rich 
personal experience in the field of art no one can write a history of art; 
no one but a qrstematic thinker can give us a history of philosophy.** 

Cassirer cites Ranke as his model — not the Ranke of the fa- 
miliar precept of impersonality, but the Ranke who actually 
wrote history with a universal '‘personal” sympathy — a sympa- 
thy which was intellectual and imaginative, not emotional. 

The procedure of the historian, therefore, is that of the inter- 
preter of another human personality. Thus, to understand 
Cicero’s role in the events in which he took part, and to under- 

I So. 
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stand those events themselves, we must first of all understand 
his personality and character. 

To this end some symbolic mterpretation is required. I must not only 
study his orations or his philosophical writings, I must read his letters 
to his daughter Tuliia and his intimate friends, I must have a feeling 
for the charms and defects of his personal style. Only by taking all this 
circumstantial evidence together can I arrive at a true picture of Cicero 
and his r61e in the political bfe of Rome. Unless the historian remains 
a mere annalist, unless he contents himself with a chronological narration 
of events, he must always perform this veiy difficult taskj he must 
detect the unity behmd inniunerable and often contradictory utterances 
of a historical charactei.** 

In this delicate task he must be selective} but not necessarily 
of those events which have had important practical conse- 
quences, as Eduard Meyer held, he will single out those acts or 
remarks which are “characteristic,” whose importance lies not 
in their consequences but in their semantic meaning, as “sym- 
bols” of characters and events. 

The true historian must thus be not only a trained scientific 
investigator, he must be an artist as well. 

But even though we cannot deny that every gieat historical work 
contains and implies an artistic element, it does not thereby become 
a work qf fiction. In his quest for truth the historian is bound by the 
same strict rules as the scientist. He has to utilize all the methods of 
empirical investigation. He has to collect all the available evidence and 
to compare and criticize all his sources. He is not permitted to forget 
or neglect any important fact. Nevertheless, the last and decisive act is 
always an act of the productive imagination.*” 

I well remember a conversation with Cassirer, in which I was 
trying to establish some continuity between the procedures of 
the saentist — ^whom I do not take in striedy Kantian terms as 
the mathematical physicist alone — and of the historian. He 
admitted that the closest parallel in natural science to what the 
historian has to do is the physician’s diagnosis of the ailment of 
his patient, in which all his scientific knowledge is brought to 
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bear upon a particular case. But he went on to insist that the 
historian must proceed always bke the biographer of a man. He 
must gather together all his evidence — evidence which is “sym- 
bolic” of the character of the man he is considering — and then 
try to find that unifying focus or “center” from which all the 
manifestations of that character can be understood — ^what he is 
at bottom trying to do. This is, of course, to try to interpret a 
thinker in terms of his central problem — ^in terms, as Ebbing- 
haus put It, of "fCKU er etgentlich will.** This seems, indeed, the 
height of wisdom in interpreting the thought of any individual. 
But it is significant that Cassirer used this example as the way 
to interpret all history. It illustrates what X have called his 
“personal” view of the historian’s enterprise; and it throws a 
flood of bght on what he does not do in his historical studies — 
on his complete indifference to any economic interpretation of 
intellectual history, for example. 

Cassirer’s analysis of the aim and function of the historian is 
well summed up in the following passage from Zur hogik der 
Kulturmssanschaften: 

The task of histoiy does not consist merely in making vs eequamted 
with past existence and life, but in showing us how to interpret tts 
meatung. All mere knowledge of the past would remain for us a “dead 
picture on a board” if no other powers than those of the reproductive 
memory were involved. What memoiy preserves of facts and events 
becomes historical recollection only when we can relate it to our inner 
experience and transform it into such experience. Ranke said that the 
red task of the historian consists in describing “wie es eigentUeh 
geweten.** But even if we accept this statement, it is still true that 
what has been, when it comes into the perspective of history, finds there 
a new meaning. History is not simply chronology, and historical time 
h not objective physical time. The past is not over for the historian in 
the same sense as for the investigator of nature, it possesses and retains 
a present of its own. The geologist may report about a past form of 
the earth; the paleontologist may teB us of extinct organic forms. All 
this “existed” at one time, and cannot be renewed m its existence and 
actual character. History, however, never tries to set before us mere 
patt existence; it tnes to show us how to grasp a past life The content 
of this life It cannot renew; but it tnes to preserve its pure form. The 
wealth of different concepts of form and of s^Ie which the cultural 
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sciences hnve worked out serves ui the last analysis a single end; only 
through them all is the rebirth, the ‘‘palingenesis” of culture possible. 
What is actually preserved for us from the past are particular historical 
monuments, “monuments” in word and writing, in picture and in 
bronze. This does not become hhtory for us until in these monuments 
we see symbols, thiough which we can not only recognize definite 
forms of life, but by virtue of which we can restore them for ourselves ** 

u 

This IS Cassirer’s statement of the fundamentally humanistic 
task of the historian. By entering into the spirit of former ages, 
he can reveal man to himself, and in so doing enlarge man’s 
imaginative sympathies beyond the nartow limits of the present 
cultural expressions of what man is. 

Like language or art, history is fundamentally anthropomorphic. . . . 
History is not knowledge of exteinal facts or events, it is a form of 
self.'knowledge, ... In histoiy man constantly returns to himself, he 
attempts to lerollect and actualize the whole of his past experience. 
But the historical self is not a mere individual self. It is anthropomorphic, 
but It IS not egocentric. Stated in the form of a paradox, we may say 
that histoiy strives after an “objective anthropomorphism.” By making 
us cognizant of the polymorphism of human existence, it frees us 
from die freaks and prejudices of a special and single moment. It is 
this enrichment and enlargement, not the effacement, of the self, of 
our knowing and feeling ego, which is the aim of historical knowl- 
edge,” 

With this statement of a humanistic historical enterprise, of its 
emancipating function in liberating us from the provincialism 
of the present, and of the imaginative enrichment and enhance- 
ment it can bring, no sensitive man could quarrel. Nor could 
the methodologist seriously doubt that Cassirer’s procedure is 
appropriate to this goal of his. Not even the embattled pro- 
ponent of the unity of intellectual method could take real issue 
with that added “dimension” which Cassirer finds in history, or 
with the “artistic element,” the final work of the “productive 

“Zwf Logik der KitltvrviUuntc^fttn, 85. 

* Sssay o» Mmt, 191. 
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imagination,’^ which he sees it demanding. Cassirer has no 
scorn for ‘^mere” science. He 13 only too anxious to make use 
of all the help which “scientific methods” can furnish. 

Philosophic reflection upon the fact of history and upon the 
ways in which it can be construed and understood might, indeed, 
point out that these ways are many and diverse. Cassirer’s 
humanistic enterprise is but one of many types of historical in- 
vestigation, each of which has its own function and validity. Like 
most of those who have given thoughtful consideration to 
historical goals and methods, especially if they have been men 
who have themselves long and fruitfully pursued the interpre- 
tation of the meaning of the past, Cassirer is too ready to set up 
his own distinctive conceptions and working principles as the 
sufficient model for every approach to the past. But it is not 
only human existence that eidiibits a “polymorphism”, so like- 
wise does men’s concern with their living past. It is doubtless 
a “prejudice of the moment” to identify one’s own historical 
enterprise with the task of “history” in general. In the his- 
torian’s house are many mansions^ and a comprehensive analysis 
of the u^ys in which history may be understood, and in which 
that understanding may illuminate human life today, would 
have to examine the specific functions and contributions of each. 
That task Cassirer has not attempted. 

What the historian, even the intellectual historian, is likely to 
find most questionable in Cassirer’s “symbolic reconstruction” 
of the spirit of past ages in terms of the achievement of great 
men, is his almost total lack of concern with any questions of 
historical causation. Men and ages m the past thought diflFer- 
ently from each other, and from ourselves, to realize this 
elementary fact is an enhancement of our knowledge of man. 
But no mention is made that it might be a valid problem for 
historical investigation to ask why, there is not even a reasoned 
defense of a negative position on causation m history, as in 
theories like those of Croce or Colljngwood. So far as Cassirer’s 
analysis goes, thought might well be operating in a vacuum. 
The Hegelian cast of the passage quoted above about the non- 
individual self actualizing ti\e whole of its past experience is 
obvious. But there is not evoi the Hegelian concern with the 
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“immanent” development of thought.” All those questions 
which are certainly central in the “spirit” of our own age, as 
to the “dynamics” in history, are simply omitted. There is, in 
fact, no place in Cassirer’s discusaon where it would be fitting 
even to raise the problem of a possible influence of technological 
or economic factors in detei mining the issues which confront 
thinkers. It is significant that in cnticizing historical deteimin- 
ism, Cassirer examines three forms, the physicalistic determin- 
ism of the French positivist, the psychologistic determinism of 
Spengler, and the metaphysical determinism of Hegel.” Eco- 
nomic determinism is not so much as mentioned. Indeed, it is 
hard to ascertain whether the social sciences and their subject 
matters enter into Cassirer’s thought at all. Certainly ndther 
as symbolic forms nor as heuristic principles do they figure in his 
historical enterprise, nor are they ever mentioned as 
setisekaften.** 

Cassirer, however, is surely right in pointing out that the 
questions the historian puts to the past are the questions that are 
central in his own philosophic understanding of the world. As 
he maintains, only a philo^pher can write a significant history 
of philosophy; and what he finds significant in past philosophies 
will depend on his own. Hence Cassirer’s statement of his con- 
ception of the task of the historian is so intimately bound up 
with his systematic philosophy of symbolic forms that a search- 
ing examination would have to come to grips with that philoso- 
phy. This is not the place for such an undertaking. We can only 
be grateful that any set of leading principles, when applied by 
a mind with a scholar’s equipment and scrupulous conscience 
before &cts, is bound to shed a great light and reveal new rela- 

howevtr, Esray on Man^ iSo: ^HThc history o£ philosophy diows us 
very clearly that the full deteiminatioti of a concept Is very rarely the work of 
that thinker who first introduced that concept For a philosophical concept is, 
g«\erally speaking, latlier a problem than the solution of a problem — and the 
full significance of this problem cannot be understood so long as it is still 
In its first implicit state It must become explicit in order to be comprehended 
in its true meaning, and this transition from an implicit to an explicit state is 
the work of the future ’’ 

^ “Naturallstliche und humanistische Begrundung der Kulturphilosophie,^ 
Pp» ra-'i4« 
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tions and meanings. It is not necessary to share Cassirer’s exten- 
sion of the Kantian approach in order to appreciate his actual 
historical achievement. 

Ill 

But it is necessary to understand Cassirer’s approach and his 
theory of history m order to understand why that achievement is 
what it is. Whatever our judgment of the importance of his 
humanistic conception of history, or of the vali^ty of the phi- 
losophy on which it ultimately depends, it remains true that that 
conception does state the aim. and method he himself pursued. 
It makes clear why he devoted himself with such success to the 
particular historical task he undertook, and why he set about 
that task in the particular way he did. It also makes clear the 
reasons for the self-imposed limitations of his historical work 
— ^why he disregarded the problems he did, and why he gives 
no answer to many questions that have interested other intel- 
lectual historians. If his theory of history grew out of his own 
practice, that practice in turn can be taken to illustrate the 
theory; and the theory will furnish his own apologia, his own 
answer to the criticisms that have been directed against the prac- 
tice. I wish, therefore, to turn now to an examination of 
Cassirer’s treatment of the Renaissance, to show how that treat- 
ment illuminates his theory and how it can be understood in 
terms of his systematic views. 

As an historical interpreter, a “retrospective prophet,” Cas- 
sirer aimed to recreate the past, to recapture the spirit of a 
former age and to understand and feel it from within. In the 
Renaissance as a whole, or in any of the figures who represented 
its different facets, he was ccaisequcntly concerned to grasp what 
was most distinctive and original, not what was merely tra- 
ditional and received as a legacy. His studies abound m phrases 
like “a wholly new feeling,” **a completely different concep- 
tion.” The Middle Ages serve as the foil, the contrast; they 
have for him little existence in their own right as themselves 
expresrions of the human spirit and its achievements.*" 

"For Cassirer^ the fundamental trait of medieval thought, which sebi It off 
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Cassirer was not a medievalist, and when he first embarked 
on his pioneer studies of Renaissance thought the later Middle 
Ages were, as he has pcanted out, largely a tfirra incognita** 
That a closer first-hand acquaintance with the complex currents 
of fourteenth and fifteenth century thought — an acquaintance 
won only during the past generation, and still in great need of 
enlargement — ^would have led to some modification of his inter- 
pretation of Renaissance figures, espeaally of the sdentists, is 
certainly true. But it is doubtful whether that knowledge would 
have altered fundamentally his judgments. For the tracing of 
continuities and antecedents played a very minor part in his 
own historical enterprise. What interested him was rather the 
other side of history’s shield, its novelties and new achieve- 


sharply from that of the Renaissance, Is its subjection of reason to an external 
standard and anthonty ^tn order to find an unchangeable, an absolute truth, 
man has to go beyond the limit of hia own coniciousness and his own ex- 
istence He has to surpass himself . • • By this transcendence the whole method 
of dialertiCj the Socratic and Platonic method, is completely changed Reason 
gives up Its independence and autonomy. It has no longer a light of its own, 
It ahmea only in a borrowed and reflected light* If this light fidls, human reason 
becomes ineffective and impotent , . No scholastic thinker ever seriously doubted 
the absolute superiority of the tfveaUd truth . . The ^autonomy* of reason was 
a principle quite alien to medieval thought” Tht Myth o/ the Biate (1946), 
95* discovery of truth and the foundation of truth [m Thomas 
Aquinas] is withdrawn from individual thinking and instead handed over to 
the Church as a universal institution,” ^^Dcscartes* Wahrheitsbegriff,” Tkeona 
lit (1937)1 174 Speaking of Galileo, he says. ^^Just this character of the 
completeness, the self-suflScicnc), the autonomy of natural knowledge the medieval 
system of doctrines and beliefs could not recognise Here there could be no 
possible compromise had the Church accepted Galileo’s new conception of truth 
and his new oonoeption of nature, it would have been giving up its own founds^ 
tion. For what Galileo is demanding, not Indeed explicitly but bnpHatly, is 
the abandotunent of the dogma of original tin* For him there is no corruption 
of human nature through which it has been led a^ray from its goal of the 
knowledge of truth and of God.” ^^Wahrheltsbcgriff und Wahrheitsproblem bei 
Gahlel,” Saeffth, LXII (1937), 1301 cf, 191-3 

That this formulation of the ^^medievai conception of truth,” in the light of 
the many different and shifting views from the 13 th century on, is hardly adequate 
to the complexity or even the 'Autonomy” achieved ^ reason m medieval 
philosophical discussion, no impartial student of medieval Intellectual life would 
be likely to deny 

11^ **^^8ome Remarks on the Question of the Originality of the Renaissance,” 

Jemud 0/ ih* Huicry of Ideat^ IV (1943), 50. 
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mentSj this concern is implicit in his whole enterprise of 
^'palingenesis.” He had a genius for seizing on what was 
geninely original in a thinker, and lifting it out of its contert 
in what was merely traditional. The traditional he freely recog- 
nized, but that was not what he was looking for. And, having 
no interest in causal questions, he was not concerned to show 
how a man, working with traditional materials upon new prob- 
lems, had managed to strike off original ideas. He loved sharp 
contrasts, the setting off of a “wholly new” idea against its 
background. Thus his symbolic reconstruction aimed ultimately 
at a description, an intellectual portrait of a man’s ideas, not a 
genetic analyris. 

He stated the general problem: 

Even if it were possible to answer all these p^chological, sociological, 
and historical questions, we should still be in the precincts of the properly 
“human” world, we should not have passed its threshold. All human 
works arise under particular historical and sodological conditions. But 
we could never understand these special conditions unless we were able 
to giasp the geneial structural principles underlying these works. In 
our study of language, art, and myth the problem of meaning takes 
precedence over the problem of historical development . . The neces- 
sity of independent methods of descriptive analysis is generally recog- 
nized. We cannot hope to measure the depth of a q;iecial branch of 
human culture unless such measurement » preceded 1^ a descriptive 
analysis. This structural view of culture must precede the merely his- 
torical view. History itself would be lost in the boundless mass of dis- 
connected facts if It did not have a general structural scheme by means of 
which it can classify, order, and organize these facts, ... As Wolffilin 
insists, the historian of art would be unable to characterize the art of 
different epochs or of different individual artists if he were not in 
possession of some fundamental eategorw of artistic description,** 

For Cassirer, it is clear, the “spirit of a former age” is caught m 
a descriptive analysis, not in a causal or genetic explanation. 

Cassirer kept in touch with all the major secondary interpre- 
tations of the medieval background of Kenaissance thought. He 
did not dream of questioning these discovered antecedents. But 
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he brushed them aside with some impatience; they did not a£Fect 
the fundamental question, as he saw it. Typical is a statement 
about Galileo* 

The antecedents of Galileo’s science aie now niuch more precisely 
known than they were a few decades back. When I began my studies 
in Galileo forty yeais ago, this field was largely a terra incognita A 
turning-point here came with the investigations of Duhem. . . . The 
antecedents of Galileo’s theory of method have also been thoroughly and 
intensively examined . . . But can all this historical evidence seriously 
shake our conviction of the incomparable scientific originality of Galileo^ 
I believe that it can only seive to strengthen this conviction and to sup- 
port it with new arguments. ... A work like the dynamics of Galileo 
could not come to biith all at once, tike Athene from the head of Zeus. 
It needed a slow preparation, empirically as well as logically and meth- 
odologically. But to all these given elements Galileo added something 
completely new. . All this is wholly new and unique — and unique 
not only as a particular discovery, but as the expression of a scientific 
attitude and temper.”' 

Or take his judgment of Descartes: 

That between Descartes' philosophy and the scholastic systems there 
are close relations, that the break between the two is by no means so 
shaip as it often appears in the traditional conception and presentation 
of he ideas this cannot be contested after the fundamental investigation 
of Gilson. But no matter how many points of contact we may find 
between medieval and Cartesian thought, the whole accent of knowledge 
still changes when we pass from one to the other. The scholastics and 
Descartes can agree completely in assuming and establishing definite 
particular “truths” — as in the ontological proof of God — but in the 
conception of truth itself, m the explanation of its “nature” and its real 
meaning, there is an ineradicable, a radical difference. . . . llie new in 
Descartes is not that he used doubt as the means by which alone we 
can arrive at truth. In this respect Augustine had preceded him But 

“"Some Remarks on the Question of the Originality of the Renaisnnce,” 
Jourtui of the History of lieos, ly (1943I, 50, 51. Cf, hi) comparuon of Galileo 
with Machiavelli ^Recent naearch has taught us that both Machiavelli and 
Galileo had their precursors . . They needed a long and careful preparation 
But all thia does not detract from their originality What Galileo gave in his 
Dtalogiui and what Madiiavelll gave in his Pnneo were really ‘new sciences’ 
. . Just as Galileo’a Dyaamia became the foundation of our modem acienoe of na- 
ture, so Machiavelli paved a new way to political science ” Myth of tho State, 130, 
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Augustine’s maxim: **Noli foras ire, in te ipsum redi, in mtcnore homme 
habitat ventas” had another significance from Descartes’ return to the 
“Cogito.” The inner experience that is heie denoted » not that of pure 
knowledge^ but that of the will and of religious certainty. . . • The prin-* 
ciple of doubt becomes for Descartes the real synthetic constructive 
pnnciple of knowledge.®* 

Or, m another field, take Cassirer’s illuminating distinction 
between Luther and medieval mysticism: 

Here there is the closest connection between Luther and the reli- 
gious individualism of the Middle Ages, as it is expressed m mysticism in 
particular. But on the other hand it is clear that the conception m which 
this connection is above all piesented contains also the decisive differ- 
ence , , • Together with the dependence on objective things^ mysticism 
destroys at the same time every principle of objective imposition of form : 
the ^^self” that it seeks is wholly without fornii it is a *SelP’ that has 
divested itself of all finite measure and limitation ... In contiast, 
Luther’s conception of freedom and of individuality contains not the 
mere principle of the denial of the woild^ but in that principle and 
because of it the prmaple of world transformation The value of 
^^working” itself is not destroyed along with the intrinsic value of 
particular works.®® 

And finally. 

The Platonism of the new age, as it appears in the Florentine 
Academy, remams in its beginnings still completely bound up with 
Augustinianism and, as it were, merged m it Relying on the authority 
of Augustine, Ficino himsdf acknowledges, he first dared to combine 
Christianity with Platonism. Hence it is not the discovery of the ^^self” 
that is distinctive for the Renaissance, but rather the circumstance that 
a fact and content which the Middle Ages acknowledged only m its 
religious psychology the Renaissance removed from this connection and 
exhibited in independence.®® 

IV 

These instances make clear just what Cassirer meant by “re- 
creating the spirit of a former age.” They also illustrate the 

“ *T>cacartej? WaliiheitdwgrMF,** Theoria III (1937) > *73‘S> i 7 *" 9 * 
Ifidmduum md Komos (1927), 135 

^ Freshes und Form (1916), 19-31. 

^Das Erkemtnuproblem^ I (1922, third ed), 78. 
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way in which another of his historical principles entered in to 
modify and give direction to his aim of symbolic reconstruction. 
This re-creation is to be no mere passive act of reproduction, we 
recall.*' It is rather a new intellectual synthesis, a new Gestalt- 
ungi a new creative, constructive act. For, though the answers 
to the historian’s questions must come from the past, the ques- 
tions themselves depend on his own interests and systematic 
problems.** Cassiier’s central concern with the autonomy of 
thought, the creativity of the human spirit, not only directed 
his attention to the Renaissance in the first place, but made him 
devote to its thinkeis a detailed study which he gave only in a 
derived sense to the medieval philosophers. It also determined 
the creative achievements and ideas he would single out. 

This is most apparent in his great ErkerntnisfrohUm. The 
first volume includes a careful and penetrating analysis of al- 
most all the major Renaissance thinkers, beginning with 
Cusanus. Its successive editions (1906, 1910) brought to light 
a great wealth of material then nearly unknown. The problem 
of knowledge is very broadly construed, and upon it is hung an 
analysis of most of the major themes of Renaissance thought.** 
The store of otherwise inaccessible quotation from the sources 
has made it for a generation one of the most useful books for 
the student of the period. 

But the volume is unmistakably the work of a neo-Kantian 
philosopher. The reader gets at times the impression that the 
Renaissance was populated largely with Vorkantianer. It is not 
that Cassirer actually distorts the thought of the men he is 
dealing withj for that he is too honest and scrupulous a scholar, 
and too largely endowed mth a vivid historical sense. His 
interpretations have stood up remarkably well It is rather that 
the problems he singles out for analysis are those which interest 
the Xantian. 

” Esiay on M«n, 185 
on Mm, 178. 

"Cf Erkemnwtfnbkmf 1 , 13’ **111 gen«ral, the histoiy of the pioblem of 
knowledge will mean for lu not to much a fort of the butory of philoiophy— > 
for vith the way in which all the elements in n philofophical ayetem are 
internally and mutually determined, any ench leparation would remain an 
ailntnry Umitation-Hit iMhtr die total field from a definite point of view and 
a definite approadu** 
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For the ErkemUnufroblem^ of course, was undertaken to 
furnish historical conhrnuition of “the power and the inde- 
pendence of the mind.” It was designed to exhibit all sdentihc 
concepts “as the means by which thought wins and makes secure 
Its dominance over appearances.” It belongs wth the learned 
and penetrating historical studies of that other “critical idealist,” 
Leon Brunschvicg, as an historical proof that science is a con- 
struction and creation of “reason” — ^the reason embodied in the 
concrete social enterprise of science. By an analysis of the de- 
velopment of scientific thought it establishes the same position 
which the Suhstanzbegrtff reaches by its systematic analysis. “In 
regarding the presuppositions of science as having come abouty 
we are at the same time recognizing them as creations of 
thoughtj in discovering its historical relatmty and conditions, 
we are opening up the prospect of its never-ending progress and 
its ever-renewed productivity.”** 

History becomes the completion and the touchstone of the results which 
the analysis and reduction of the content of the sciences gives us . . . 
The analytic task imposed on modern thought finds its logical conclusion 
in the system of Rant. Here is taken the final and conclusive step; 
knowledge is based completely on itself, and nothing further in ihe 
realm of being or of consciousness is piior to its own legidative activity.*^ 

As Cassirer moved beyond the limits of a narrow Kantianism 
— ^he came to be provoked that the label was still attached to 
him — ^this apologetic aim and direction of his historical studies 
became less intrusive. He had reached “a new center and a new 
line of vision.” But his fundamental humanism remained, and 
continued to dominate his interpretation of the Renaissance, 
and of what in it was of significance and importance. The 
IndividwtM' uni Kostnos is not a neo-Kantian book, in the same 
sense as the Erkenntmsfroblem. If anything, as its very title 
suggests, it is Burckhardtian." But it is uncompromisingly 
“humanistic” in Cassirer^s sense. 

* Erktntamsfrobhrn (srd «!., t9a<)i I> vi. 

“/WA, S, ij. 

^Thi* Ji also eipecially true of the brief ricetch of the Italian Kenamance 
In the Introduction to FretMt md Form^ with its emphasis on the *'new relation 
to politics,” and state as a work of arL^ 
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That Cassirer should have interpreted Renaissance thought 
from the standpoint of his own philosophic vision was inevitable. 
What is more important, it is also completely consistent with his 
considered conception of the very nature of historical interpre- 
tation. If it be a shortcoming, it was an intentional one. Like all 
perspectives, to be sure, it is a limitation: it excluded other 
aspects of the Renaissance from the center of his attention. 
From a less partial point of view — ^perhaps merely from a 
different perspective, one that I happen to find more illumi- 
nating — Cassirer was prevented by his Kantian humanism from 
realizing the full significance of at least one of the major cur- 
rents of Renaissance thought. He appreciated its Humanism, 
and he analyzed brilliantly its Platonism. But he &iled to see 
the role of its Anstotelianism. He did not, like other great 
students of Renaissance thought — like Gentile, for instance — 
dismiss that Aristotelianism as a mere survival of ‘^scholasti- 
cism.’* His analyses of Pomponazzi'* are suggestivej and he was 
the fiist to call attention to the great importance of Zabarella.‘‘ 
But he naturally saw in Renaissance Aristotelianism primarily 
its new humanistic element — ^which was great — and not its still 
greater naturalism. And since he did not adequately bring out 
the sigiuficance of that Aristotelianism, he did not contrast it 
effectively with the Platonistic movement, and thus failed to 
reveal the full significance of the latter. 

The contrast between the Platonism and the Aristotelianism 
of the Renaissance is at bottom one between a modernistic and 
a naturalistic humanism. Both focused attention on man and 
his desdnyj both empharized individual and personal values.** 

^ ErktnntuufrobUm, I, tos-ij, Itidtvtduum imd Kosmot, 85'7, io8-is, 

" BrkeimtnufnbUm, I, 117-20, 1311-44. 

* Cf. Iniivtiuum tmi Koimotf 148 “Both men, Pomponazzi as well as 
Ficiao, aw wtestling with the problem ol individuality) both are trying to make 
the phenomenon of the ‘self’ (he wnter of psychology But they pursue this goal 
in ways that an completely separate For Flcino it is the purely intellectual 
nature of man which can alone form him into a '•elP in tlw strict sense, and 
elevate him above the realm of all that u merely corponal. . . For Pomponazzi, 
on the contrary, individuality is not to be asserted against Nature, but is to be 
derived and proved from NaoiK, . , Just as Ficmo in his light for the rights 

and the uniqueneis of the individual self calls for help upon supernaturalisin 
and transcendence, to Pomponazzi in the same fight calls upon naturalism and 
immanence” 
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In this sense both were humanistic. But where Fiano and the 
Platonists, to support their religious modernism and “liberal- 
ism,” went back to the Hellenistic world, to Plutarch and 
Alexandria, Pomponazzi and the greater Zabarella went to 
ancient Athens to find inspiration in its naturalistic and scientific 
thought. Their scientific humanism is much more original than 
the religious humanism of the Florentines. Where the Platon- 
ists vindicated the dignity of the individual soul by elevating it 
in freedom above nature, the Aristotelians made the soul a 
natural inhabitant of an orderly universe. Not until Spinoza 
and the eighteenth-century Newtonians is there another figure 
who effects so “modern” a blend between humanism and scien- 
tific naturalism as Pomponaz^ and Zabarella. They are, m 
&ct, the spiritual fathers of Spinoza’s religious naturalism. The 
historical influence of the Platonists was great. But the Renais- 
sance Aristotelians have a more original as well as a much 
sounder philosophy, and one which much moie closely fore- 
shadows later modern thought. 

This is hardly the place to substantiate this interpretation, 
made from another perspective than Cassirer’s, or to maintain 
— as I think can be done — ^that it is closer to the problems of 
Renaissance thought itself. It is easier to show that Cassirer 
overemphasized the influence of Platonism and underempha- 
sized that of the Aristotelian tradition on pointe of detail, espe- 
cially in the development of science. Galileo, for instance, was 
much closer to the saentiflc Aristotelianism of the Italian 
schools, and much J^rther from Plato, than Cassii er realized.** 

*For Cassirer’s view of Galileo’s ^Tlatonism,” see Indtviduum unS Kosfnos^ 
17 ‘‘Galileo a New Science and & New Spirit,” Atnertcan Scholar^ la (194.3)) 
zo) “Descartes’ Wahrheitsbegnff,” TAeom, III (1937), x68 Cassirer has ^en 
very cautious in asserting^ the Platonism of Galileo’s thought It is mentioned 
only once in the Erksnnlntsprobhm (I, 389), and does not appear in “Wahrheits- 
begriff und Wahrhcitsproblem bci Galilei” (Saentm, LXII [1937]) at all. In 
contrast to A Koyrd, e«g, who speaks of Galileo’s work as “an experimental 
proof of Platonism,” and identifies any mathematical science of nature with 
“Platonism,” (“Galileo and Plato,” Journal of tha History of Ideas, IV [1943]! 
428) cf also his itudes Galtliinnes [Paris, 1940]), Cassirer emphasizes instead 
^e dififerenoes between Galileo’s and Plato’s views “Galileo had still another 
dualism to overcome before he could found a science of nature Plato had based 
his philosophy upon the presupposition that we cannot apeak of a science of 
nature m the same sense as we can of a science of mathematics . • It was most 
difficult for Galileo to combat the authority of Plato. . But he was couvmced 


* 
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And Cassirer likewise fails to ^ve due importance to the 
Aristotelian background of the Nature philosophies of the 
Italian Renaissance. On the development of both science and 
Nature philosophy he underestimates the influence of the tra*^ 
dition of Ockhanusm. And he undoubtedly overestimated that 
of his favorite Cusanus, as he came reluctantly to admit*^ 


that in his own work, in the new science of dynamics, he had removed the barrier 
Piato had erected between mathematical and natural science, for this new saence 
proved nature itself a realm of necessity rather than of chance*’’ ^^Galileo; a 
New Saence and a New Spirit,” Amirtcttn Scholar^ 12 (194.3)) 10 Cf. also 
“Deacaitcs’ WahrheitsbegridF,” Theona, HI (1937), i6%* *^So long* as the 
philosophical orientation was directed toward Plato n/owe, and to a certain 
extent committed to him, there was a weighty obstacle opposed to the carrying 
through of the ideal of an exact science of nature.” And Cassirer distinguished 
sharply between the “mathematical mysticism” of much of the Pythagoreonizing 
Platonism of die Renaissance, and the “mathematical science of nature” Cf. 
“Mathematische Mystik und mathcmatisdie Naturwissentchait,” Lychnos (Upsala, 
1940). In his final judicious analysis (^^alileo’s Platonism,” Btudies and Essays 
in ihs Htstory of Saence and Learning offered tn homage %o George Sarlon ( 1 947) )> 
Cassirer identifies Galileo’s very novel “physical Platonism” primarily wi^ the 
hypothetical method of “problematical analysis” he found m the Meno as well 
as in Euclid and Archimedes and best described in his letter to CarcaviUe 

But if, 08 Cassirer emphasizes, Galileo insists that the subject-matter of 
knoivledge is not an intelligible, “ideal” world dubiously related to the world 
of natural ervents, but is rather the intelligible structure of that world) and if he 
also insists that it » arrived at by the intellect through the careful analysis of 
instances of It encountered in sense cfxpenence, as Aristotle had suggested and 
the Italian methodologists more precisely formulated-^how can this be called 
a **Platomtm” rather than an “Arlstotelianism”! There is no evidence that 
Galileo was m any sense touched by Platonic metaphysics, or that he is any more 
of a Platonist than Aristotle himself On the fundamental issue in any philosophy of 
science, the relation of discourse to knowledge and to the subject-matter of 
knowledge, Galileo was one with the Italian tradition of realistic Aristotehanisnu 
Galileo’s distinction ^vas his startling illustration that the best human knowledge 
is mathematics, and that the intelligible structure of things which that knowledge, 
when clearly formulated, is able to grasp, Is mathematical in character. Cf. my 
'^Development of Scientific Method in the Sdiool of Padua,” Journal of the 
History of Ideas, I (1940), Z04-6. 

avail myself of this opportunity to revise a former statement made in 
my Indivfdnum and Kosntos* In the second chapter 1 tried to show that Nicholas 
of Cusa’^ philosophy exerted a strong influence on the general development of 
Italian thought in ^e Quattrocento. I still think this to be highly probable, but 
I should perhaps have ^oken with more caution. I quite agree that, on the 
strength of new historical evidence, we can not give a direct and definite proof 
of this thesis. It Is possible that Ficino conceived his general theory independently 
of Nicholas of Cosa. In this case the dose relationship between the two thinkers 
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But when all this has been pointed out, it remains true that, 
in importing the issues of a later day into his study of the 
Renaissance, Cassirer had instruments with which to ask ques' 
tions. Even should we end by drastically modifying his interpret 
tation of Renaissance thought, his questions have taught us an 
immense amount. What he learned forms the basis on which we 
have asked our own questions. And in the course of putting his 
questions to the Renaissance, Cassirer was led much nearer to 
the problems of the Renaissance itself. There is a vast dlfEerence 
between the Eikenntmsp'oblein and late studies like those of 
Pico, Ficino, Galileo and Descartes.** The closer we can get to 
the problems of the Renaissance itself, and the farther we can 
get away from viewing them in terms of problems of a later 
incidence, the more likely we are to arrive at a genuine his-’ 
torical understanding. May our perspectives g^ve us an equal 
chance to learn] 

V 

The illustrations already given show also how Cassirer him- 
self followed his third major principle, that historical interpre- 
tation must always center on individual persons, and under- 
stand events in terms of such personalities. His analyses are 
always carried out as the intellectual portrmts of men, even 
when those men have been selected as ''symbols” of an age, or 
of characteristic answers to a problem." His interest in Intel- 


would be all the moie important and Interettlog from tht point of view of the 
general history of ideas. For it would show us the common background of the 
philosophy of the fifteenth century — the general intellectual and leligioua atmo- 
sphere of the Kenaissance.’^ '*Ficino’8 Place in Intellectual History/^ Jounml of ike 
History of IdeaSj VI (i945)> 49>n. 

* "Giovanni Pico della Mirandolai’^ Jourtsal of the History of Idm^ III 
(1944) I i23-44> 319-4^1 "Fidno’s Place in Intellectual History,” Journal of the 
Huiory of Idoas, VI (1945)9 4S3-S01) “Wahrhcitdjegnff und Wahrheitsprohlem 
bei Gablei,” ScUnthj LXII (1937)9 1*5-93 1 **Galileo9*’ Ammcan 

SchoksTi la (1943)9 5-19, “DcKartes* Wshrhcitdiegriff,” Theortay HI (1937)9 
idi-87. 

*^18 is true of the one book Cassirer wrote specifically about the Renaissance, 
Indnddusm nnd Kosmos (1927). After quoting the major cntknnis of the 
'incept of the Kenatesance,” Cassirer goes on. ‘*Whai 11 needed is the umvemlity 
of a systematic point of view and a systematic orientation, which by no means 
coincides with the universality of snerdy empirical generic concepts, commonly 
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lectual personalities is so great that it quite bursts the frame of 
the context for which an idea has been introduced. It is the 
history of “thinking,” of Denkeny that he definitely gives us, 
not of ideas divorced from the minds that have entertained 
them. His analyses of ideas are beautifully lucid, but they mm 
to convey the feel of those ideas to the men expresang them — 
he is true to his “personal” interpretation. He is at his best in 
such a “contextual” analysis, in pointing out how an idea in 
one man’s thinking differs from what seems to be the “same” 
idea in another’s. AH this, of course, lends added value to 
Cassirer’s woik, and makes the reader quite forget the limita- 
tions oiiginally suggested by his own intellectual framework. 
Thus whatever his shortcomings in appraising the significance 
of the Aristotelian movement as a whole, Cassirer cannot help 
but do a great measute of justice when he comes to individual 
Aristotelians like Pomponazzi or Zabarella. This is reinforced 
by the wealth of judiciously selected quotations — quotations 
which are always “symbolic” of hr more than the point for 
which they are introduced. 

In this art of portraiture, Cassirer’s method is clear. He 
seeks above all for that “central focus” in teims of which every- 
thing the man says will form an “organic whole.” His comment 
on the woik of another historian, P. O. Kristeller, states this 
well. In the last article Cassirer wrote, he quotes Kristeller: 
“If we are to understand Ficmo’s metaphysics,” he declares, 

we must start from the phenomenon of “internal experience.” Here 
we iind the real clue to Fidno’s philosopbjr — the fundamental fact and 


u^d to divide history into periods and to driimit conveniently its individual 
epochs. Toward this goal the following considerations are directed, , * , They 
remain within the history of philosophical pioblems, and seek to find an answer 
there to the question whether and in how far the intellectual movement of the 
15 th and idth centuries^ in all the multiplicity of its ways of putting problems 
and all the divergence of lU solutions, forms a self-contained unity ** In^viduum 
i^nd KosmoSf 5 , 6 

But the ^ok itself is far from a unity. It is a collection of studies of the 
views of different men grouped around a few central problems-^ldmately, as 
the tide suggests, those raised by Burddisrdt Its organization is far from clear, 
It is full of digressions, and ita enduring value is undoubtedly its presentation 
of the **iDtellecfual portraits*^ of men lookmg at these problems. 
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principle on which all his special doctrines depend. ... If we accept 
this stardng-point of Kristeller’s interpretation — and to my mind he 
has proved his point by conclusive arguments — we have won a new 
perspective^ a vantage-point fiom which we may sec the whole of 
Ficino’s system in a clearer light. Many questions that were highly 
controversial can now be answered in a better and more satisfactory 
way. . . , He gives us a much more “organic’* view of Fidno*s philosophy 
than we find m other wnteis. Kiisteller makes no attempt to conceal 
the contradictions inherent in Ficino’s doctrine. But he shows convinc- 
ingly that m spite of all its discrepandes Ficmo’s work preserves its 
^tematic unity It is centered around a few fundamental problems 
which complete and elucidate each other,*® 

^ What Cassirer thus praises in the method of Kristeller he 
himself tried to do in his own. Thus^ facing the apparent con- 
tradictions in the thought of Pico della Mirandola^ he says: 

Pico , . . was trying to assert the validity of his own fnnciple of 
knoivledge . . , The distinctive category under which he subsumed his 
doctrine of God, of the woild and of man, his theology and his psy- 
chology, is the category of symbolic thought* Once we ascertain this 
central point of his thinking, the different parts of his doctrine immedi- 
ately coalesce into a whole. , . . Pico is no longer trying to exhibit the 
Many as the effect of the One, or to deduce diem as such from their 
cause, with the aid of rational concepts. He sees the Many rather as 
escfressions^ as images^ as syrnhols of the One.*' 

Cassirer’s method appears m a little different form in con- 
nection with Galileo: 

If we wish to compichend Galileo’s nature and activity, we confront 
the same problem we encounter in almost every portrayal of one of the 
great geniuses of the Renaissance. We cannot remain within a single 
area of his activity, however significant and consequential it may appear, 
and we cannot take our standards from this area alone* We must rather 
pioceed, as in concent! ic circles, from the center of his intellectual 
activity to its ever wider and more comprehensive expressions. Here 
IS revealed a definite scale: the extent of the problem becomes greater 
and greater, and embraces a richer and richer area, whQe the typical 

* 'Tidno*^ Place in Intellectual History,’’ Journal of iht H/Jlory of HeaSf 
VI 0945)> 4*5-7. 

Pico delta Miraadola,” Journal of tbc Hutory of Jdios^ III 

(x94»)» x37-*« 
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forjn in which the question is put as such lemams the same The follow- 
ing consideration has to do with no special content of Galileo’s science, 
but rather with this universal type of his investigation and questioning.** 

This procedure is dearly applicable to the thought of a single 
intellectual personality, where something like an "organic 
unity” with a discoverable “center” may reasonably be expected. 
Even here, one sometimes suspects, there may be more of con- 
flict and tension, even in a great thinker, than Cassirer allows 
for, his heroes emerge uniformly as intdlectually integrated. 
For many philosophers, especially those feicing problems of 
rccondltation, one could flod equal illumination in an interpre- 
tation that took the strife of mcompatibles as central. 

But the difficulties are greater when the method is extended 
to a group of men, and greatest of all in attempting to charac- 
terize an entire “age.” Cassirer applies it to the Cambridge 
Flatonists: 

With all this we have won only partial aspects; we have illuminated 
the toorU of the Cambridge School from diflerent sides, but we have not 
grasped the real intellectual principle it represents, in setting forth and 
carrying through which it alone deserves a place in the history of the 
modem mind. To lay bare the principle and in it the real ideal center 
of the intellectual woik of the Cambridge School is the ta^ of the fol- 
lowing investigation. ... It is a unified and total view that is represented 
by the Cambridge orde: a view which is maintained and carried 
dirough as a constant basic theme amidst all the individual dsffeiences 
of the particular thinkers and all its extension to the oiantfold. and 
dhparate areas of pioblems. . . . What is embodied in it is a definite 
type of thinking of independent power and significance.®* 

The applicability of this search for a unifying “type of think- 
ing” grows more doubtful when we begin to seek for the 
“center” from which to interpret an entire age. In the 
Erkenntmsfrohletn Cassirer is aware of the difficulties: 

In Jacob Burckhardt’s portrayal, which first made the total picture 

* Wahrheitibegriff nnd Wahrhut^roblem bel Galilei,” LXIt (1937), 

j»5. 

"Ou Platontseie Rtmututuct tu Eitglani md tb* ScM» von CtnnMdg* 
(»93*)i 4- 
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of the Renaissance live once more in its individual trait^ philosophical 
efforts and achievements lecede completely into the background. While 
everywhere else they represent the structure and the real measure of the 
intellectual progress of a period, they here stand as it were outside the 
common pattern. Nowhere does there appear at first glance a recog> 
nizable unity, nowhere a fixed center about which the different move- 
ments are ordered. The conventional traits and formulae with which 
we are accustomed to indicate the character of the Renaissance fail us 
when we honestly consider the individual philosophical currents and 
their multiplicity,*^ 

This raises the question whether we can hope to find any 
unifying formula in structural or morphological terms for the 
thought of the Renaissance as a whole — ^the entire problem of 
"styles” of thought, a conception German Kvitttrgeschichte has 
taken over from the historians of art. As a conscientious scholar, 
Cassirer’s attitude is very cautious and reserved. 

That in a mere chronological sense we cannot separate the Renaissance 
from the Middle Ages is obvious. By innumerable visible and invisible 
threads the Quattrocento is connected with scholastic thought and 
medieval culture. In the history of European civilization there never 
was a break of continuity. To seek for a point in this history in which 
the Middle Ages “end” and the modern world “begins” is a sheer absurd- 
ly. But that does not do away with the necessity of looking for an m- 
telUetual line of demarcation between the two ages." 

At times Cassirer was willing to use this notion of "style” in 
a definite non-temporal sense. 

Our controvery as to the originaliy of the Renaissance and as to 
the dividing-line between the “Renaissance” and die “Middle Ages” 
seems to me in many ways rather a “logical” dispute than one about the 
historical facts. Ideas like “Godiic,” “Reniussance,” or “Baroque” are 
^ ideas of historical "syle.” As to the meaning of these ideas of “syle” 

there still prevails a great lade of clariy in many respects. They can be 
used to choMcterize and interfret intellectual movements, but they 
express no actual historical faett that ever existed at any tune. “Renais- 
sance” and “Middle Ages” are, striedy speakmg, not names foi historical 

** Brknmimtfrobtem, 1 , 74 . 

* Myth of th* State, 130 . 
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periods at all, but they are concepts of "ideal types,” in Max Weberns 
sense. We cannot therefore use them as instiuments for any stiict divL 
Sion of periods, we cannot inquire at what temporal point the Middle 
Ages “stopped” or the Renaissance “began.” The actual historical facts 
cut across and extend over each other in the most complicated manner.^ 

The meaning of these ideas of ^^style” Cassirer tried to clarify 
and analyse in his Zur Logik der KuUurwissenschapen: 

Jacob Burckhardt gave in his Kultur der Renansance a classic por"- 
trait of “the man of the Renaissance.” It contains features that are 
familiar to us all. The man of the Renais^nce possesses definite charac- 
teristic propel ties which clearly distinguish him fiom “the man of the 
Middle Ages.” He is characterized by his joy in the senses, his turning 
to nature, his roots in this world, his self-containedness for the world 
of form, his individualism, his paganism, his amoralism. Empirical re* 
search has set out to discover this Burckhardtian “man of the Renais* 
sance” — but it has not found him. No single historical individual can 
be dted who actually unites in himself all the traits that Burckhardt 
consideis the constitutive elements of his picture, “If we try,” says 
Ernst Walser in his Studien %ur W eltanschoutmg der RenaUsanu^’^ 
“to consider the life and thought ot the leading personalities of the 
Quattrocento purely inductively, of a Coluccio Salutati, Poggio Brac- 
ciolini, Leonardo Brum, Lorenzo Valla, Lorenzo Magntfico or Luigi 
Pulci, it is regularly found that for the particular person being studied 
the traits set up absolutely do not fit . . And if we bring together the 
results of inductive research, there gradually emerges a new picture of 
the Renaissance, no less a mixture of piety and impiety, good and evil, 
longing for heaven and joy ui earth, but infinitely more complicated. 
The life and endeavor of the whole Renaissance cannot be derived from 
a single pnnaple, from individualism and sensualism, — no more than can 
the reputed unified culture of the Middle Ages.” 

I agree completely with these words of Walseris. Every man who has 
ever been concerned with the concrete investigation of the history, 
literature, art, or philosophy of the Renaissance will be able to confirm 
them from his own expeiience and add many further instances But 
does this refute Burckhardt’s notion? Shall wc regard it, m the logical 

“^^Some Itemarks on the Question of the Originality of the Itenaissance,^ 
Journal of the Htstory of Ideas, IV (1943), 54-5 

“ Enitt Walser, SfvJien znr Welianschanung der Renaissance^ now in Gesam^ 
mdte Studten zur G^etgeschtchie det Renattsence (1910, Basel, 193a), 10a. 
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sense, as a null class — as a class into which no single object falls ^ That 
would be necessary only if we were here concerned with one of those 
generic concepts which aie arrived at through the empirical compari^n 
of parbcular cases, through what we commonly call “induction ” 
Measuied by this standard, Burckhardt’s notion could indeed not stand 
the test. 

But It IS just this fresupfosihon that needs logical correction. Certainly 
Burckhardt could not have given his portrait of the man of the Renais- 
sance without relying for it on an immense amount of factual material. 
The wealth of this material and its reliability astonishes us again and 
again when we study his work. But the kind of “conspectus"* he draws 
up, the historical synthesis he gives, is of a wholly different kind m 
principle from empirically acquired natural concepts. If we want to 
speak heie of “abstraction,** it is that process which Husseil has chai> 
actenzed as ^^idetrende Abiiracttan^^ That the result of such an 
^Udffirende AbstracUotd* could ever be brought to cover any concrete 
particular case * this can neither be expected nor demanded. And “sub- 
sumption** also can never be taken here in the same way as we subsume 
a body given here and now, a piece of metal, under the concept of gold, 
because we find that it fulfills all the conditions of gold known to us. 
When we indicate that Leonardo da Vind and Aretino, Marsiglio 
Fjcmo and Machiavelli, Michelangelo and Cesare Borgia are “men of 
the Renaissance,*^ we do not mean that there is to be found m them all 
a definite particular trait widi a fixed content in which they all agree. 
We shall perceive them to be not only completely different, but even 
opposed. What wc are asserting of them 15 only that regardless of this 
opposition, perhaps just because of it, they stand to each other m a 
definite ideal connection^ that each of them in his own way is co-operat- 
ing to construct what we call the “spirit** of the Renaissance or the 
culture of the Renaissance, 

It 18 a unity of dvrectiony not a unity of extsUnce^ that we are thus 
trying to express. The particular individuals belong together, not be- 
cause they are alike or resemble each other, but because they are co- 
operating m a common iasky which in contrast to the Middle Ages we 
perceive to be new, and to be the distinctive ^^mcaning** of the Renais- 
sance, All genuine notions of ‘^slyle** in the cultural sciences reduce, 
when analyzed more precisely, to such notions of “meaning** The 
artistic style of an epoch cannot be determined if we do not bring to a 
unity all its different and often apparently disparate artistic esqiressions 
by understanding them, to use Riegl’s term, as expressions of a definite 
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“artistic wiD.”’* Such notions indeed characUtnet^^ but they do not 
determine, the particuUur that falls under them cannot be derived from 
them 

But It is equally incorrect to infer from this that we have here only 
intuitive description, not conceptual characterization; it is rather a mat- 
ter of a distinctive manner and direction of this characterization, of 
a logico'intellectual work that is si4 genens.^* 

This passage hardly possesses the clarity we are accustomed 
to expect from Cassirer. Is it only an elaborate way of saying 
that we ‘‘perceive” certain common “tendendes” running 
through Renaissance thought, though fidelity to facts demands 
that we recognize its vride cUversity? Or is Cassirer trying to 
indicate something deeper by his “ideal types,” his “unities 
of direction,” his “common taric” and “will”? In saying that 
such “unities” are not histoiical jacts discoverable in the web of 
history, that they can be used to “characterize” and “interpret” 
the facts, but do not “determine” them, Cassirer is of course, 
being faithful to his general Kantian epistemology. “Unities” 
in that theory of knowledge are applied to the materials of 
knowledge, tiiey are not discovered in those materials. In 
Kantian terms, Cassirer is saying that these “unities,” these 
concepts or historical “style,” are not constitutive but regulative 
prindples. They are closest, perhaps, to the idea of teleology 
as it appears in the Cntique of Judgment. In any event, we 
should remember that for Cassirer the act of “interpreting” 
any symbolic forms is creative, productive of a new synthesis, 
the historical “meaning” that results from it is as mudi a crea- 
tion of the historian as a deliverance of the past. It is a gen- 
uinely new In less Kantitm phraseology, all 

such unities are working hypotheses employed to explore the 
facts. 

Cassireris labored distinctions are thus involved in all the 
dubieties of his philosophy of symbolic forms. That there are 
discoverable unities in history, and in the thought of the Renais- 
sance in particular, I should myself maintain. That thought, I 
should suggest, is unified in the light of the problems men were 

"Alois Stilfregtn (1893), and SfatrmitcAe KioitUnd»ttrU (1901}. 

*Zitr Logik dtr KeUurwutuehtffen (Goteborg', X94ji), 79*81. 
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then, fadng. And there is much in Cassirer which points to such 
a unihcadon m terms of problems, rather than in terms of the 
vague and indeterminate notion of ‘^meaning.” To be sure, 
his further notion of a common “task” is rather blind. In the 
Erkermtnisprohl^my however, he puts the matter much more 
precisely. “It is the fight against Substantial form’ that is above 
all characteristic of the Renaissance.”*® This suggests that the 
problems of the Renaissance were primarily negative: intel- 
lectually, men were seeking to escape from earlier views, jtist 
as in thdr sodal life they were seekmg to escape from the forms 
of medieval sodety which had outlasted their usefulness and 
were now felt to be constricting rather than directing. The 
vexed question of Renaissance “individualism” also, 1 think, is 
soluble if that “individualism” is construed in terms of the 
specific sodal organizations from which men were seeking to 
escape, rather than in terms of any positive content. Like the 
Romantic movement, the Renaissance is to be understood in 
the light of what it was revolting against. Being, like Romanti- 
dsm, a reaction and a revolt, it naturally expressed itself in a 
wide variety of alternatives. 

Such a “functional” interpretation, 1 submit, is really closer 
to Cassirer’s own fundament^ position than the “structuralism” 
— ^the attempt to find some common structural or morphological 
“meaning” — ^into which he was occasionally seduced. Cassirer 
is at his best when he insists that the origin^ty and novelty of 
a period, or a thinker, lies not in the statement of neue 
Thema^f^^ but in the serious confrontation of neue Prob- 

Whatever weight Cassirer was inclined to give to “styles” 
or unities as he reinterpreted them as regulative prmaples, in 
his last statement on this problem he returned to his funda< 
mentally “personal” conception of history. “What we learn 
from this discussion,” he says in his fin^ paper on Fidno, 
referring to the symposium on the originality of the Renais- 
sance,®* 

^ UrkinnlmprohUm^ li 76 

" Fhvmich^ R^naisMnu in England, etc , s* 

^Journal of tht HuUiry of Idtoi, IV (1943)* 
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IS only the fact that the period of the Quattrocento and Cinquecento is 
too subtle and too complicated a phenomenon to be described by any 
simple term or abstract formula. All such foimulae are bound to fail. 
When ve come to the real question, when we begin to deal with any 
special problem or any individual thinker, we must forget them. They 
turn out to be inadequate and misleading In every particular investiga- 
tion the question must be raised anew and answered independently.** 

The question of novelty and originality, so important in all 
of Cassirer’s studies of the Renaissance, remains. What is it 
which in that period can be called really “new”? Surprisingly 
enough, in view of his sharp distinction between the concepts of 
the natural and the cultural or symbolic sciences, in good 
Kantian fashion Cassirer often uses metaphors drawn from 
the science of mechanics — ^‘forces,” “center of gravity,” new 
“equilibrium.” Thus in speaking of Machiavelli he says. “When 
Machiavelli concaved the plan of his book the center of 
giavity of the political world had already been shifted. New 
forces had come to the fore and they had to be accounted for — 
forces that were entirely unknown to the medieval system.”** 

The fullest and most illuminating use of such a mechanical 
figure occurs in his discussion of the originality of the Renais- 
sance: 

Nevertheless the distinction [between Middle Ages and Renaissance] 
has a real meaning. What we can express by it, and what alone we 
intend to express, is that from die begmning of the fifteenth century 
onward the balance between the particular forces — sodeQ', state, religion, 
church, art, science — ^begins to ^ift slowly. New forces press up out of 
the depths and alter the previous equihbrium. And the character of every 
culture rests on the equilibrium between the forces that give it form. 
Whenever therefore we make any comparison between the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance, it b never enough to single out particular ideas or 
concepts. What we want to know is not the particular idea as such, but 
the importance it possesses, and the strength with which it is acting in 
the whole structure. “Middle Ages” and “Renaissance” are two great 
and mighqr streams of ideas. When we single out from them a particular 
idea, we are doing what a chemist does in analyzing the water of a 

““Flcino'S Place in letellectiial History,” Journal of th* RtOory of I4*m, 
VI («94S). 

^Myth of tk» SUHo, isj. 
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stream or what a geographer does in trying to trace it to its source. 
No one denies that these are interesting and important questions. But 
they are neither the only nor the most important concern of the hutonan 
of ideas. 

The historian of ideas knows diat the water which the river carries 
with It changes only very slowly. The same ideas are always appearing 
again and again, and are maintained for centuries The force and the 
tenaci^ of tradition can hardly be over«estimated. From this point of 
view we must acknowledge that diere is nothing new under the sun. 
But the historian of ideas is not asking primarily what the substance is 
of particular ideas. He is adcing what theii junction is. What he is 
studying — or should be studying — ^is less the content of ideas than their 
dynamos. To continue the figure, we could say that he is not trying 
to analyze the drops of water in the river, but that he is seeking to 
measure its width and depth and to ascertain the force and velocity of 
the current. It is all these factors that are fundamentally altered in the 
Renaissance, the dynamics of ideas has changed.** 

More often, however, Cassirer employs not a metaphor 
drawn from the natural science of dynamics, but the more 
appropriate conception that a new p-oblem has been Insistently 
posed. This conception of a new *^Problemattf^* dominates his 
major treatments. In the Erkerntnisfroblem he says: 

The philosophical character of an epoch cannot be judged merely ly its 
achievement m fixed doctrines, k announces itself no less in the energy 
with which It conceives and maintains a new intellectual goal. The uniy 
of die different directions which stand opposed to each other in the 
thinkmg of the Renaissance lies m the new attitude which they gradually 
come to take toward the problem of knowledge.** 

In Frethett itnd Form he says: “In destroying the whole medi- 
eval system of religious beliefs, the system of religious media- 
tion through fixed, objectively communicable means of sal- 
vation, Luther imposed upon the individual an immense new 
task. Union with the Infinite must now be accomplished in 
hims elf tmthout the aid of any asastance in material means.””^ 

""Some Kemarki on the Question of the Origina.fity of the Renunance,” 
Journal of the History of Ideas, IV (1943)1 SS> 

^ErkemUnutioUem, I, 75-6 

" Freihett mid Form, 18. 
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The Indmdmm und Kosmos 

remains within the history of philosophical problems and seeks to find 
there an answer to the question whether and in how far the movement 
of thought in the 15th and i6th centuries, in all the multiplici^ of its 
ways of putting problems and m all the divergence of its solutions, forms 
a self-contamed uni^,** 

And again: 

What characterizes and distinguishes the Renaissance is the new rsUuum 
in which individuals place themselves toward the world ami the form 
of community which they establi^ between themselves and the world. 
They see themselves facing an alteied conception of the physical and 
the intellectual universe, and it is this conception that imposes upon them 
a new intellectual and moial demand, which requires of them an inner 
transformation, a reformatio and regenere^o** 

VI 

When Cassirer goes beyond the attempt to analyze the in- 
tellectual personality of an individual thinker to essay the por- 
trait of an age, to try to reconstruct its spirit as a whole, he 
wavers between two rather different conceptions. On the one 
hand, he tries to introduce a unity into a mass of divergent 
currents of thought by constructing a synthesis in terms of a 
characteristic “style” or “ideal type” of thinking. On the other, 
he finds unification in terms of the new problems forced on 
men — forced primarily, in his interpretation, by the advance 
of scientific knowledge and the new conceptions of truth to 
which that advance leads. Combining something of both con- 
ceptions is the notion he most commonly employs, that the 
unificadon can be constructed m terms of a new “ta^,” a new 
**A«fgaie.” The first idea is morphological, a descriptive analy- 
sis, though of a sort Cassirer claims to be not “merely em- 
pirical,” but sui generis^ appropriate to the human universe of 
symbolic forms. The second idea is equally appropriate to a 
human world* it finds understanding in terms of ends, goals, 

^Jndwfduum wid Komos, 6 

^ *<Wabi)>eltdtegTjff und Wahrheitiproblexn bei Gailleif^ LXIX (X937)) 
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and purposes, it is teleological and functional. Is it too much 
to say that the first was impressed on Cassirer by Burckhardt 
and Dilthey, whereas the second came from his own more 
original thought? The first can be called, in his own terms, a 
“substantial” or “structural” conception; the second is “func- 
tional.” 

The structural umfication has the disadvantage that when 
worked out with complete honesty in the face of facts, as 
Cassirer had to work it out, it leads to a conception that is 
unique and without parallel — a conception, furthermore, that 
Cassirer has great difficulty in trying to formulate. It is a con- 
ception which by definition eludes public confirmation; it de- 
pends on the “productive imagination” of the historical inter- 
preter not only for its discovery, as do all hypotheses, but also 
for its validity. And it opens the way to no further inquiry 
as to its causes and conditions. The functional unification in 
terms of new problems forced on men by their changing social 
experience, on the other hand, introduces nothing that is not 
already familiar in human life. It is clear and predse, and it 
can be confirmed by public evidence. It suggests the further 
investigation of the many and complex causes, intellectual and 
sodal, which have led men’s sodal experience to change. 

Cassirer quotes from Kant, in speaking of Plato; 

It is by no means unusual, upon comparing the thoughts which an 
author has expressed in regard to his subject, . . to find that we under- 
stand him better than he has understood himself. As he has not sufficiently 
determined his concept, he has sometimes spoken, or even thought, in 
opposition to his own mtention.*^ 

Cassirer himself adds: 

The history of philosophy shows us very clearly that the full determina- 
tion of a concept is very rarely the work of that thinker who first intro- 
duced that concept. For a philosophical concept is, generally speaking, 
rather a problem than the solution of a problem — and the full significance 
of this problem cannot be understood so long as it is still in its first 
implicit state. It must become explicit in order to become comprehended 


"CrfUqtu of Pun RMton (and ed,), 370 Tr. N K Smith, 310 
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in Its true meaning, and this transition from an imjdicit to an explici 
state is the work of the future ” 

Is It not possible that we may be able to understand the ides 
of a truly functional interpretation of history better than Cas 
sirer undei stood it, and that we may hope to make the problerr 
which he introduced more explicit than he was able to do him 
self? 


Columbia University 
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CASSIRER ON GALILEO. AN EXAMPLE OF 
CASSIRER^S WAY OF THOUGHT 

« 

“AIs wie der Tag die Menschen hell umscheinet 
Und mk dem Lichte, das den Hohn entspringeti 
Die ddmmernden Erscheinungen vereinet, 

1st Wissen, welches tief der Gcistigkeit gelinget ” 

— •HoWerlm.* 


I 

T he following passage may be regarded as a typical “Cas- 
siier” text. It can call to mind a few characteristics of Cas- 
sirer*s philosophical style. 

Galileo emphasized unceasingly that the law which rules the phe- 
nomena, and their underlying reasons (rfigioni), cannot immediately 
be read olF of the phenomena by sensory perception. What k required 
for the discovery of those laws is rather die spontaneity of matbtinattcal 
reasoning. For we learn to know the eternal and necessary m things 
not by means of mere idling up and comparison of sense experiences; 
rather the mind must have grasped it “from withm itself* in order to 
be able to find it again in tbe ^enomena. Each intellect knows from 
Itself (da 'per se) the true and necessary things, i.c., those which could 
not possibly be [or act] otherwise, — or else it is impossible for the mind 
ever to know dtem.^ 

There is nothing very extraordinary about this passage. It is 
an historical passage from an historical book, written in a rather 

* ‘‘Bright 18 broad day that beams around the maiii 

Uniting with the light that comes forth from the heights 
Hie various things appearing in the dusk* 

Thus too beams knowledge that has blessed the spirit's depdi.** 
^Indmduum und Kosmos tn der Fhilosofhte der Renaiitetiee. Studicn der 
Bibllothek Warburg, vol X, (Lripzig, 1927 ), 173* 
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conventional manner. The reader is carried along easily and 
pleasantly } his intellectual imagination is helped by a rhetorical 
antithesis in the form of “not this, but that.” Moreover, when 
read in the (original) German it recalls the pleasant rhythm of 
Cassirer’s prose. You read through it almost without realizing 
that you have read some statement which might set you think- 
ing. As it stands, it looks rather trite, more or less a matter 
of course; but, if you read it m the contcKt of the book, you 
are sustained by the very rhythm of the prose, eJtpectmg some- 
how that the real thing is yet to come, and is, so to speak, just 
around the corner. 

Now let us read the few sentences over again. And let us 
keep in mind that this is an historical statement, a fairly close 
paraphrasing of Galileo’s text (as is quite common in Cassirer’s 
historical books). Cassirer’s writings can often be read as an 
anthology from an author or various authors — an anthology, 
to be sure, with a very definite purpose in mind. (Cassirer was 
once asked what it was that made his books so readable; his 
reply was that this was due to the simple &ct that he had read 
the authors themselves about whom he wrote*) 

In the present instance also we have an historical report. The 
strange thing, however, is that one is incbned to read historical 
reports by C^sirer, such as this, as if they were “systematic” 
statements; i.e., as if they were reports not about a thinker who 
lived several centuries ago, but as if they were reports about pres- 
ently stated and perceived truth. 

If read with these facts m mind, the passage here under con- 
sideration — even when thus isolated from its context — ^makes 
a «gmilcant, if not actually bold assertion. As a matter of fact, 
those few sentences state a fairly radical form of rationalism. 

For what is it that the sentences say? First of all, they say 
something about the tnethodology of science. In this respect 
they express and demand resignation as well as encouragement. 
They teach resignation by saying; we cannot know the world 
immediately, by unreservedly giving ourselves up to it, by 
just looking at it and &ithfully observing it. We might be 
inclined to do so; we may de^e to have the phenomena speak 
for themselves and by ttemselves—so that wc may listed tg 
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them faithfully, passively, and without prejudice. That can- 
not be done. In order to understand them and to arrive at 
some knowledge about them, our mind must work actively. 
But there is also the encouraging assurance that our nund can 
proceed m this feshion and still arnve at (some) objective 
knowledge. In fact, it cannot proceed otherwise — else it will 
not be able to know anything at all. 

These methodological maxims depend on the theory of 
knowledge. Scientific knowledge consists of mathematical equa- 
tions, not of sense perceptions Mathematical equations can- 
not simply be read, from the stars or from whatever moves 
around on our own planet, the phenomena do not carry mathe- 
matical equations as labels pasted on their backs. One has to 
search for mathematical equations; they are found not by con- 
tinuously looking outside, but only by turning “inside,” by 
questioning ourselves, and by drawing from the well of our 
own mind. 

Does this reliance on our own mind not compel us to 
recognize that science is something completely subjective and 
therefore merely a product of some arbitrary constructions! On 
the contrary, without mathematics there would not be such a 
thing as objectivity in this respect at all; we would not even 
be able to thstingdsh the subjective from the objective. 

This, then, is a definite statement of Galileo’s view; but it 
is definitely misleading, if taken in isolation. In the context 
in which the statement occurs the passage is preceded by one 
which emphasizes Galileo’s “empiricism” and the fact that 
Galileo was always fighting against a scholastic method which 
concentrated on the exposition of books instead of concerning 
itself with a description and interpretation of the phenomena 
themselves. 

Which statement, then, is true^ In Cassirer’s opinion, is 
Galileo an empiricist or is he a rationalist^ The point is that 
both interpretations are true — or, rather, that each of them is 
wrong, when taken by itself. It is only against the background 
of the passage on Galileo’s empiricism that the antithetical asser- 
tion aWt his rationalism appears in its intended meamng; — 
and the passage on Galileo’s empiricism is meant to lead up 
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to the surprising statement of its opposite. In other words, from 
the point of view of Cassirer, G^tleo’s empiridsm is the em- 
piricism of a rationalist. 

Each of the apparently contradictory statements, then, is 
true. They are true, however, only in that both of them, thesis 
and antitheds, are but preparing the way for the synthesis. 
One arrives at definite knowledge only by means of empirical, 
ei^erimental proof. But what is an experiment? An experiment 
IS a method by which Nature is made to answer with “yes” or 
“no” to a question put to it Without such a question there is 
no experiment This question is an intellectual act It is with 
my mind that I conceive {“tnente conct-pio**) an “hypothesis.” 
This hypothesis is an anticipation of what is the objective law of 
Nature. Such an hypothesis needs confirmation by experiment, 
but it is only such an hypothesis that can be either confirmed 
or refuted by the experiment 


a 

The historical statement quoted does not read as if it were 
a statement concerning the opinions of a scientist of several 
centuries agoj rather it reads “as if it were a present true 
statement” In reading a novel or in seeing a play and listening 
to it, you are tempted to forget that you are witnessing only a 
“story 5” moreover, this is quite as it should be. A novel or play 
is supposed to exert this kind of temptation, and you are ex- 
pected to yield to it. But, if the same kind of experience is 
encountered in a scholarly book on the history of philosophy, 
you are apt to feel a little uneasy afterwards. You were fa^ 
Qnated and caught by the thought itself, you were following 
the several steps, and led to ask yourself Is Galileo right? And, 
in asking this question, you look around for Cassirer^s assistance* 
What does k» think? Was Galileo right or not? But you look 
in vain for the author’s assistance. You suddenly realize that it 
*was not a present truth-assertion you were reading, but only a 
“story” — the history of a philosophical opinion. The more you 
were fasdnated and caught by the thought itself, the more 
quiddy you are likely to lose interest From the enthusiasm 
which your excursion — or escape — into history may have pro- 
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duced) there is almost bound to result a kind of intellectual 
hangover. You ask yourself: But where is truth? And what 
is truth? 

Indeed, the context from which the above passage is taken 
makes it clear that we are faced with an historical statement. The 
passage serves as an illustration of some characteristics which 
were common to the period of the Renaissance, to its scientists 
as well as to its artists. This particular passage is included in a 
discussion of Leonardo da Vinci’s theory of the artsj and 
Galileo’s empiricism and rationalism are introduced only to 
show that Leonardo’s views were of something more than in- 
cUvidual significance; that they were indeed a characteristic 
of the period. Accordingly, this short discussion of Galileo’s 
theory leads to the statement that Galileo’s theory about the 
relationship between thought and experience Is in strict analogy 
to that relation which, according to Renaissance aesthetic the- 
ory, exists between the imagination {Phantasti) of a painter 
and the “objective” reality of things. The power of the mind, 
of artistic as well as scientific ingenuity, consists not in un- 
restrained or arbitrary procedure, but m the fact that only the 
mind can teach us to see and to recogmze the “object” in those 
factors which are its highest determinants. The genius both 
in the artist and in the sdentist discovers the necessity of Nature. 

There is considerable intellectual pleasure in being led from 
strict empiricism to rationalism, and from there to a compre- 
hensive synthesis of both, and again further to an Interpretation 
of sdentific method as something “artistic.” In spite of the 
enjoyment of this intellectual process, however, we stop at this 
point, and ask. Does Gissirer really mean to say that sdence 
is founded on no firmer ground than the imagination of a 
painter? To be sure, one realizes that this is a statement which 
is meant to apply only to the period of the Renaissance. At the 
same time, however, the passage on Galileo recalls some of 
Cassirer’s own views. Consequently, the reader’s uncertdnty 
is only increased: Is this stetement of the historian supposed 
to be “true,” i.e., is it at the same time an assertion by the 
present philosopher himself? The best way of getting an answer 
to this question is to look at some of the passages in which 
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Cassirer dis(.usses Galileo in his systematic philosophical 
treatises. 

3 

There is no doubt that the above passage from Galileo is 
a very ^'Cassirenan” passage. The keen paiadox that the indi- 
vidual mind, out of itself, {da fer se) knows the objective 
laws of nature — or rather the fact that this is not regarded as 
a paradox — ^reflects the ideas one is accustomed to in Ernst Cas- 
sirer to such an extent that one almost expects to hear the ring 
of his voice, and to see the statement emphasized by his own 
personality. 

Indeed, the passage expresses Cassirer’s basic epistemological 
position — and at the same time it does not do so. The famous 
words come to mind in which, in the Preface to the second edi- 
tion of the Critique of Pure Reason^ “Kant tried to appraise the 
consequences of empiriasm and rationalism.” These words de- 
note in general terms the starting point of Cassirer’s own theory 
of knowledge, and the way in which he quoted them m one of 
his latest remarks on Galileo* suggests that they were also the 
starting point of Cassirer’s own historical work, and espeaally 
of his history of the Erkenntnisfroblem. “When Kant . . . tried 
to appraise the consequences of empiricism and rationalism, he 
was obliged to go back to the source of this development.” One 
is greatly tempted to substitute here Cassirer’s name for Kant’s. 

When Galilei let balls of a paiticular weight, which he had determined 
himself, roll down an inclined plane . . a new light flashed on all stu- 
dents of nature. They comprehended that reason has insigjit into that 
only which she herself produces on her own plan, and that she must 
move forward with the pruicipl<» of her judgments, according to fixed 
law, and compel natuie to answer her questions. . . . Reason holding 
in one hand its principles . . . and in the other hand the experiment, 
which it has devised according to those principles, must appioach nature 
in order to be taught by it: but not in die character of a pupil who 
agrees to everything the master likes but as an appointed judge who 
compels the witnesses to answer the questions which he himself proposes. 
. . . Thus only has the study of nature entered on the secure method of a 

' "Galileot a Mew SeUnoe and a Mew th* dinmaai Sckoltft (Vol. ii) 

1943, 6 . 
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science, after having for many centunes done nothing but grope in the 
dark* 

These lines show where Kant and Cassirer (in so far as the 
latter was a Kantian) agree with Galileo At the same time} 
these same lines, and the context from which they are taken, 
point out those principles m regard to which their thought 
moves in a direction diametrically opposed to that of Galileo. 
There is nothing in Galileo which suggests that Reason acts 
as the “legislator to Nature*' and “prescribes its laws to Nature.” 
On the contrary, Cassirer frequently quotes Galileo’s statement, 
which says that the word of God is written in Nature, in mathe- 
matical language, Reason is capable of sharing the divine 
knowledge in kind, though not in extent. This claim of possess- 
ing divine knowledge, the claim of having an absolutely certain 
knowledge of Being-in-itself — these ontological claims are ir- 
reconcilable with those ^CHticaV views which Cassirer never 
ceased to share with Kant. 

The same vacillation between taking sides both “with” and 
“against” Galileo can be found m Cassirer’s systematic writings 
on the philosophy of science. 

In order to testify for Cassirer’s own views, Galileo is called 
in, e.g., when Cassirer discusses the problem of mductton.* 
Among the many theories of induction there are essentially two 
types j one of them is represented by Bacon and John Stuart 
Mill, — ^the other one by Galileo, both m his capaaty of a 
scientist and as a theoretician of sdence. In Galileo’s ^classical’ 
and *a^rioristid view the experiment answers a question } i.e., 
it answers only a question, and this question guo question is 
limited; it is defined by the “mental conception” which makes 
us raise the question. But, although it is only to a question that 
the experiment gives an answer, it does give an answer ^ and it 

' Immannel Kut, CrtUque of Fur* Rraton, Preface to and Edition. Tiaiulated 
by F. Max MGller, London, Macmillan and Co, (itSi) Vol I, p. 36S Quoted 
by Etnst Caaairer in hia article **Galileo a New Science and a New Spirit,” 
pidiliahed in The Amencmt Seheler, (Vol ta) 1943, 6. 

'Eg, Subttence evi, Punetiou, Engl Translation (1923) pp asy-ayo, esp 
asa-ayo DetermumHUH uni Initterrmtuamu m Mr moMrnen Phyuk (hereafter 
abbreviated. Determnimus) pp, 103, iil, '‘Goethe vnd die matb^atische 

Phyuk ” m> liht uei <it ed., 41. 
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answers the question once and for alh Every experiment can be 
made only under particular circumstances, and these circum- 
stances change from hour to hour, or even from one split second 
to anothei, and from place to place. The particular event which 
is observed can serve in the rank of an experiment only to the 
extent to which one abstracts from the particular circumstances; 
one can abstract from them only by taking them into considera- 
tion; in order to take the accidental circumstances into considera- 
tion, however, the decision must have been made beforehand 
as to what in the particular case is accidental and what is essential 
and necessary. That is to say, the criterion for the abstraction 
is priori* and it is this a prioti criterion which makes the 
universal validity of the experiment possible; Ue., makes the ex- 
periment an experitnent. 

This univers^ validity of the experiment is contested by the 
doctrine of induction which Bacon and Mill represent; and 
with its universal validity they also question its a priori char- 
acter. The ‘‘induction from particular to particular,” from 
which Mill stated his canons, gives up the a priori claim of 
universal validity, since, according to this conception, one experi- 
ment is always a set of experiments, the function of which is 
to discover the constant factor. Instead of stating a prion some- 
thing about the phenomena with preconceived notions, it is 
necessary to come to and to remain in constant touch with them; 
if, through a great number of variations in various ways, two 
hictors remain uniformly connected, then a constancy and uni- 
formity is shown in the connection between those two factors. 
This uniformity is proved strictly only for the number of cases 
for which it was shown to eidst; there is no reason why this 
uniformity should last beyond the number of tested cases; 
the uniformity of nature, which we rely on, is itself supposed to 
be based only on an “induction” of tiiis type. The disclaimer 
that sudi a theory of induction lacks a lopcdl justification can 
not well be raised against it; for it is precisely one of the pur- 
poses of the theory to bring into sharp relief the fact that 
human knowledge does not have any such independent founda- 
tion, but remains ultimately exposed to the uncertainties of the 
unknown. It g^es up the cldm to universal laws. If phyrics, 01^ 
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the other hand^ has shown that phenomena can not only be stated 
and measured, but that they can be subsumed under laws, then 
such a theory of induction is not sufficient for physics. 

Against Mill’s notion that a natuial law can always be only an ''aggre*- 
gate of specific truths” a decisive objection was raised by Galileo at the 
very beginning of modern science. Galileo declared If this were so, 
then any general Judgments concerning reality would be eitlier impossi- 
ble or useless. They would be impossible, if die senes of the individual 
cases which are observed is infinite, for such a senes cannot be exhausted 
by means of enumeration {fer enmmrationem sttnplicem) ; and they 
would be superfious, if the series were finite, for m this case we could be 
^tisfied with ascertaining the fact specifically in the case of each of the 
members of the series. Mill’s declaration **AU inference is from particu- 
lars to particulais” is therewith declared void, at least for the field of exact 
physics.® 

In other words, what Bacon’s and Mill’s type of induction 
can establish are statements of information which in the ideal 
(and unattainable) case of perfection, would have the form of: 
“Whenever X, then Y.” The form of physical lavre, as estab- 
lished by Galileo, has the form “If X, then Y”— whereby it is 
completely irrelevant whether X ever “happens.” On the other 
hand, “if X ever happens, then Y must necessarily be the case 
too.” 

Cassirer, as far as I can see, never in the least questioned Ae 
usefulness of the methods of induction as a means of finding 
“correlations” between two sets of phenomena between which 
so far no relation had been discovered. If I do not have any 
idea with what factors a certain phenomenon P might be con- 
nected, then, in my desperate need for a good idea, I look 
around and may try by the methods of trial and error, as im- 
proved by Mill’s canons, to “get an idea,” or any “suggestion” 
as to where to look for any relevant Actors. Also, the other 
way around} suppose I have an idea, a “suspicion” that two 
phenomena, which have never before been r^ated, may have 
something to do with each other} then again, by means of 
“induction,” such as stated by Mill’s canons, I can find out 

•DtUrmmmus, si. (Cf OaUlco, Oftrt, ed. Albfcii. 3CLI, 5 x 3 ). ; 
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whether there is any basis for my suspicion and whether there 
is any fossihility (and in th$s sense, any likelihood or proba- 
bility) of Its being true. But such a suspicion is not an “hypoth- 
esis,” and its “try-out” is not an experiment in the strict sense 
of the word. To be sure, it is merely a verbal question whether 
such a “try-out” is called an experiment. What is important 
is this; that the small, but immensely significant difference is 
recognized which exists between the “testing a suspicion” and 
an experiment in the strict sense, i.e., an experiment which 
serves to confirm an hypothesis. 

A “suspicion” in the sense in which the word was used here 
refers to a matter of some factual information, something that 
may happen to be the case, it can be proved completely, or 
rather replaced, by an observation; in &ct, it makes sense only 
in the absence of an observation, as its substitute. An hypothesis 
represents an insight, and may be true even though there might 
never again occur a case to demonstrate the insight. As an 
insight it is not “derived” from experience, but is only frovoked 
by an experience. (Plato’s term is In the estab- 

lishment of an hypothesis, in the strict $ei^ of the word, 
“experience” plays, so to speak, only the r 61 e of a trigger 
action. As one illustration out of many others in the history of 
sdence, Cassirer dhscusses in detail the very accidental “experi- 
ence” which led Robert Mayer to the first statement of the 
prinriple of the conservation of energy. Similarly, the study 
of the case of one single patient may give a physidan the indght 
into the intrinsic and universal connection between some “mys- 
terious” symptoms, which so far had remained unexplained, 
and some relevant condition.' Casdrer quotes Goethe’s critidsm 
of Bacon’s inductive method, and his comparison with that of 
Galileo. 

He who is not capable of becoming aware of the hict that often one 
case is worth thousands of them and includes them all, will never be 
able to promote anything for his own enjoyment and benefit, and that 
of others. . . . “Through Bacon’s method of dispersion natural science 
seemed to be scattered forever. But through Galileo it became at once 
united and concentrated. Galileo proved m his early youth that for a 

*Cf. Dettfmmmut, 57. 
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true genius, one case may stand for a thousand cases, inasmuch as he 
developed the theory of the pendulum and of the fall of bodies from the 
observation of a swinging lamp in a cathedral ”... In the sciences 
everything depends on what is called an aperju, and on becoming aware 
of what lies at the basis of the phenomena. Such an awareness goes on 
to be productive ad infinitum.^ 

It is seen from these instances that in Cassirer’s systematic 
writings Galileo appears in an extremely un-historical fashion. 
Galileo is pictured in discussion with John Stuart Mill, and 
Goethe is called in to aid him, no attempt is made to excuse 
the chronological anachronisms (as was done even by Plato, 
when he had old Parmenides meet young Socrates). Galileo has 
to dispute with the theoreticians of modern statistical physics, 
and even then is made to carry the day. He comes in to defend 
himself (and Cassirer) against Exner’s questioning of the ulti- 
mate validity of the laws of dynamic physics. From the “classi- 
cal” point of view, any statistical arguments are regarded simply 
as preliminary, temporary statements which are supposed to 
be replaced eventually by ‘‘dynamic^’ statements. In the case of 
all “irreversible” processes, however, statistical statements must 
be regarded as final. If both the dynamic and the statistical 
forms of laws are required, then it seems necessary to consider 
the statistical laws of the general concept, and to subsume the 
rlaaairal form of dynamic laws under it as a special case. The 
laws of the kinetic theory of gases do not have any “exact,” 
but only statistical validity, and offer average values gathered 
from a great number of observations. 

b it di£Ferent with the rest of the laws, with the laws of classical physics? 
Does the formula which Galileo has established for the free fall of bodies 
really apply akuoyf and everywhere? How can we decide about the 
universal validity of a law, since our experience can always cover only 
the “average” of a phenomenon during a long, but limited stretch of 
time?* 

' Ibid , cf, alto "Galfleo A New Science and A New Spirit,” 16. The internal 
quotation it taken from Goethe’t Zur FarbeaUbr*, Hiitorwcher T«l, Weimar 
^tion. Part II| Vol j, aj^i 

* DsietfiwnsMuty tot (the quotatl<Ki tteoii from Sxner) Vowtung^ uaet atfi 
fhyakdiMckw GntvHagm dtr Naturmsstniebaflmt, Wien, 1919, 8<th & 87th 
Vorletung, 64JS). 
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Could it not be that the average laws would not apply within 
very small stretches of space and time? To this question Galileo 
answers with an extensive quotation from one of his letters/ 
to this effect: his arguments would not lose the least of their 
force and conclusiveness, even if the bodies of Nature did not 
happen to fell with a strictly uniform acceleration, for these 
arguments claim only a hypothetical and not an assertive va- 
lidity. 

This shows, according to Cassirer, that Galileo’s equations are 
not supposed to give a collective description of “all” individual 
cases. “One could express this, somewhat paradoxically, by say- 
ing that Galileo’s equations do not claim to be true because they 
apply alvt^ys and everywhere, and because this ‘always’ and 
‘everywhere’ had been experimentally froved — ^but because, 
strictly speaking, they never apply anywhere.’”* 

4 

And now something very strange happens, and something 
very unhistorical and antihistorical indeed — although what Cas- 
sirer did here to Galileo is, from the histoiical point of view, 
probably not any worse than what Plato did occasionally to 
the historical Socrates. After having brought the argument to 
this point with the aid of Galileo, Cassirer takes it up again 
himself, and leads it to a point which represents the very 
oppotite of what Galileo could ever have thought. There is, 
however, not the slightest historical misrepresentation. Galileo, 
so to speak, has left the room without his departure bdng 
noticed} and the stream of thought, within which he had 
emerged for a few “interviews,” has gone on so rapidly and 
so smoothly that if and when you come to stop for a moment, 
and ask yourself: “Yes, but what about Galileo?”, you notice 
that he has been left behind long ago. 

What Cassir^ does is to take up Exner’s argument, and in 
general the argument of “induction from particular to particu- 
lar,” in a more radical form — only in order to outdo it in its 
radicalism. It should be said at once that, in a later chapter on 

’/m, to3 (Galileo to CaecaviUe, Ofsrt, ed, Alb&ri, VII, 15SO* 

“/M., 103. 
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the logical analysis of probability, Cassirer stresses the fact that 
judgments of probability are just as “true” (or &lse), and just 
as “objective” as any judgments of the classical form. But here 
he considers Exner’s objection to Planck’s position of maintain- 
ing dynamic laws as an ideal of knowledge. Exner expresses 
very strongly that mood of the philosophy of empirical induc- 
tion in which man is regarded as a stranger in this world, in- 
significant as compared with the universe, and out of touch 
with it. Can we ever be quite sure whether what happens in 
Nature “really” corresponds to what we assume and establish 
in our general laws^ 

Nature does not care whether man understands it or not; abo, it is not 
appropriate for us to construct a Nature which is adequate to our under- 
standing; the only thing for us to do is to become resigned to accepting 
it as It is given to us. . . . The actual empirical confirmation of the 
results of the calculus of probabili^ demonstrates that “chance” must 
be something that is completely independent, something that is given m 
Nature. Otherwise, it would not be possible that physical laws could be 
derived on the assumption of chance.” 

The argument of Exner does not concern Cassirer, he 
considers the question dealt with therein as a pseudo-problem. 
He replies mth the counter-question: on what grounds may we 
assume that there does not prevail a complete chaos, but a 
certain regularity which is expressed in objecdve — statistical — 
laws^ 

Cassirer, as has already been intimated, is more radical than 
Exner. Not only does Nature not care, but there is not any 
Nature which could either care or not care. For any scientific 
experience there is no Nature which “ejdsts,” as an absolute 
being, outside of a system of experience; the system of ex- 
periences hy which we know phenomena may be called Nature. 
After having realized that we know by (the conception of) 
Nature rather than know Nature, it no longer makes sense to 
ask for laws “in” Nature. The boldness and efficiency of Kanf s 
“Copernican Revolution” on which Cassirer insists is apparent 
in a context like this. 


” IM^ loS (the quotatiou are taken from ^ner, for. o^., 697, 667) 
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Thus, there does not “exist” any Nature, but there is objecuwt^^ Not 
Nature “cares” and “asks,” but “knowledge” asks whethei and to 
what extent st may be possible to find an objective older and determina- 
tion within the phenomena: and all its individual concepts are but 
partial expressions for this one basic problem. If physical research, 
starting from some general hypothetical presuppositions, is able to link 
diem together in such a manner that a more and more peifect knowl- 
edge of the particular phenomena will lesuh, then we have all that 
can be meant by and expected from stiict dynamic lawfulness f Gtsetscr 
Itehkeh,)^* 

The very analysis of the problem is offered as its complete 
solution. 

But would Galileo accept this solution^ He is not mentioned, 
and a little reflection shows that, if Galileo were confronted 
with Exner’s problem, he would not have considered it as a 
pseudo-problem as Cassirer did. For, whereas for Galileo the 
book of Nature is written in mathematical language, it is the 
book of an independent Nature that is written in this language^ 
Galileo’s doctrine is just as ^^ontological” as is Exner’s, and 
Exner’s “ontological” view is not more so than that of Galileo 
— ^whom Cassirer had quoted against Exner. 

S 

Let us conrider this case of "Galileo versus Galileo j” a brief 
consideration of this somewhat disturbing phenomenon may 
give us some insight into the structure of Cassirer’s thought 

The case is disturbing, for several reasons. First of all, it is 
disconcerting, to say the least, to find that, whereas the witness 
is called m order to testify when he is needed to speak in favor 
of the cause, he is not called m at any other occasions. Perhaps 
it was assumed that he did not have anything relevant to say. 
But it has already been pointed out that what he has to say « 
relevant to the matter, and that he would be opposed to Cas- 
sirer’s views here. And thirdly, it can easily be shown that 
Cassirer knexo that what Galileo would have to say here would 
be contrary to his (Cassirer’s) own views. 

"/iiA, loSf. 
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If this 18 so, then the counter-argument could have been 
omitted only for didactic or stylistic reasons of simplification. 

A psychological after-effect, however, may remain as the result 
of such procedure namely, one might begin to distrust Cassirei’s 
quotations, of which there are many. (As to this, however, there 
is no reason for concern, either in this particular instance, or, 
for that matter, in general.) In the -present case, one can easily 
convince himself that ndther the historical truth nor the argu- 
ment suffers from the fact that on occasion the evidence to the 
contrary has been withheld, wheieas that *‘in favor’* has been 
g?ven. 

Although the psychological after-effect may, then, be dis- 
missed, the "objective” question remains all the more disturbing. 
How is it possible that Cassirer agrees and disagrees with the 
same author at the same time and in the same respect? 

If one is familiar with Cassirer’s thought, one is so used to 
the fact that Cassirer can agree and disagree at the same time 
that he no longer wonders about it. 

In his Investigations into “Einstein’s Theory of Relativity 
Casarer’s problem is in part this* Kant’s transcendental deduc- 
tions refer to the ckssiml physics of Newton and Galileo. If 
classical physics is superseded by modern physics, are Kant’s 
transcendental deductions also out of date?” ^ 

Since, in some respects, Cassirer is a Kantian, one might (if 
one did not know him well) expect him to tend to minimize the 
difference between modern and classical physics.^ However, the 
very opposite is the case. The reason for the insufficiency o 
classical physics lies in its very concept of “mechanism,” and in 
the metaphysical and ontological basis on which Galileo’s, New- 
ton’s, and Leibniz’ discoveries were based. As for Galileo, it is 
recognized that his foundation of dynamics is due to his con- 
ception of mathematical hypothesis (which we mentioned), 
which enabled him to “abstract” from the happenings m phe- 
nomenal or empirical space to which absolute being, ontological 
reality, is ascribed. At the same time, his own new concepts 
"Cf. Emttttes Theory of RdeShuy, in SubjtMce and FuMeUen (Enffl. 
ttuil.), 355 
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do not sibandon the idea of such an "absolute reality” alto- 
gether, this IS the reason, as Cassirer sees it, why Galileo’s 
idea of mechanism is faulty and insufficient. 

. . , The way is open to Gahleo^s foundation of dynamics, for since 
place has ceased to be something real, the question .is to the ground of 
the place of a body and the ground of its feuhtence in one and the same 
place disappears. Objective physical reality passes from flacs to change 
of flace^ to motion and the foctois by which it is determined as a magni- 
tude, If such a determination is to be possible in a definite way, the 
identity and peimanence^ which weie hitherto ascribed to mere place, 
must go over to motion; motion must postiess "being,” that is, from the 
sundpoint of the physicist, numerical constancy. This demand for the 
numerical constancy of motion itself finds its expression and its realization 
in the law of inertia. We lecognize heie again how closely, m Galileo, 
the mathematical motive of his thought was connected with an ontologi- 
cal motive, how his conception of bemg interacted with his conception 
of meamra* The new measure, which is found in inertia and m the 
concept of uniform acceleration, involves also a new deteimination of 
reality. In contrast with mere place, which is infinitely ambiguous and 
differs according to the choice of the system of reference, the inertial 
movement appears to be a truly intrinsic property of bodies, which be- 
longs to them "in themselves” and without reference to a definite ^tem 
of comparison and measurement The velocity of a material system is 
more than a mere factor for calculation; it not only really belongs 
to the system but defines its reality, since it determines its w i.e.| 
the measure of its dynamic efiFectiveness. In its measure of motion, in the 
differential quotient of the space by the time, Galileo’s physics claims 
to have reached the kernel of all physical being, to have defined the 
intensive reality of motion. By this reality, the dynamic consideration 
15 distinguished from the merely phoronomic. The concept of the “state 
of motion,” not as a mere comparative magnitude, but as an essential 
element belonging to the moving system intrinsically, now becomes the 
real mark and characteristic of physical reali^. ... In all these examples, 
It is evident how sharply, on the one band, the physical thought of 
modern times has grasped the thought of the relativity of place and 
of motion, and, on other hand, how it has shrunk back from follow- 
ing it to its ultimate consequences.^^ 

So much then is clear: the fact that Galileo does not always 

Suhstanu and FunCtif>n, 361! 
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agree with Cassirer’s views is clearly understood and fully 
recognized by Cassirer. Cassirer finds that he cannot agree 
with Galileo because Galileo bases his theories on ontology and 
metaphysics. 

This IS clear and simple. What remains puzzling is the fact 
that Cassirer can agree with Galileo after all. The amplest 
solution of this would, of course, be to say that he just happens 
to agree with some of Galileo’s views and to disagree with some 
others. But Cassirer does not give such a superficial answer} 
and he cannot give it because he sees much too clearly how 
intimately Galileo’s achievements, which Cassirer admires, are 
connected with Galileo’s metaphysical doctrine, which Cassirer 
rejects. 

Galileo’s (as well as Newton’s and Leibniz’) “error” con- 
sists in their mathematical metaphysics, i.e., in the fact that they 
were convinced of the identity of Mathematics and Nature. 
Their views m this respect arc summarized in this manner. 

He who thinks and makes inferences mathematically, does not play 
around with empty thoughts } he does not move in a narrow world of 
self-made concepts, but he js in contact with the fundamentals of reahty 
themselves. Here we are at the point m which thinking and being are 
in immediate touch with one another, and where, accordingly, there is 
not noticeable any difference between “finite” and “infinite” understand- 
ing any more. For the divuie intellect has this privilege* it knows the 
objects not because it looks at them and observes them from the outside; 
it knows them because it itself is the very reason of their being. Its 
thought grasps Being because and in so far as it creates Being; and diis 
original of creation is determined hy magnitude, number, and measure. 
Far from being mere copies of realty, these conc^ts are the very 
original^ the everlasting and unchangeable “archetypes” of Being. On 
this assumption there rests Kepler’s doctrine of “cosmic harmony,” . . . 
and the same idea permeates Galileo’s representation and justification 
of the Copernican sjistem. In his Dialogues , Galileo emphasizes that 
with regard to mathematical knowledge there is no basic qualitative dif- 
ference between the human and die divine intellect.’* 

This is, as Cassirer remarks, a point which gave offense to the 
church and which, for dissimilar but related reasons, offends 


Delemtabmas, 19. 
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Cassirer’s critical-philosophical mind. Nonetheless, as this pas- 
sage shows, Cassirer always has “the fullest understanding” 
for the ideas of other thinkers — a human understanding and a 
historical understanding; sometimes it looks, therefore, as if 
this “understanding” enabled him to “agree and disagree at 
the same time;” i.e., as if he could forget his disagreement be- 
cause he was always making allowance for “extenuating cir- 
cumstances.” In the Views of these mathematical metaphysicians 
and metaphysical mathematicians, and in their identification 
of mathematics and Nature, 

there IS expressed the characteiistic subjective “pathos” which inspires 
the first founders and champions of the classical rationalism ... It is the 
first exuberant enthusiasm and, as it were, the intoxication with the 
newly founded and established mathematical knowledge which coined 
this Unguage.’* 

It is true, the word “language” in this connection, in a book 
by Cassirer, has a special connotation: he wrote a philosophy of 
language, and this philosophy of language is part of what 
could be called a philosophy of languages, or of “Language” — 
in the sense and the effect that eowry form of world view can 
be regarded as one complete and consistent “Language” in the 
“words” or symbols of which every content can be expressed. 
Whereas “Language” becomes something very important 
( — there is no world-view without such a “Language” — ), the 
importance of the “vocabulary” of every world-view declines 
somewhat in short, what Galileo and the “rationalists” had 
to say in metaphysical terms is no longer very important. But 
( — and, in describing Cassirer’s thought, the word “but” must 
be used again and again — ), havii^ made this statement, we 
notice at once that this is only half the truth, and that the very 
limitations of this metaphysical “Language” caused the insuffi- 
ciency and faultiness of the great systems of mathematical ra- 
tionabsm. 

Hence a passage like this, which reveals Cassirer’s willing- 
ness and ability to achieve “full understanding” of historical and 
human limitations, must not be taken too seriously in a strictly 
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philosophical sense. It serves as a kind of protection, so to 
speak} it is as a sheath which is vised for both purposes* for 
protecting the *‘human interest” from being hurt by the crystal- 
hard edge of the core of the argument — and also for protecting 
the most sharply cut edges of the argument from being blunted 
by some inappropriate use. The core of the intellectual argu- 
ment in the case ^^against Galileo” remains unaffected, even 
though the sentence passed on the “human” factor has been 
mellowed by granting “extenuating historical arcumstances.” 

In his mechamstic metaphysics Galileo did not know what 
he was talking about. In drastic words, this is what Cassirer says 
in more urbane terminology, when he says that only the sub- 
sequent periods of saence recognized what Galileo had meant. 

In the progress of mechanics the principle of inertia is reeogtnxed with 
increasing distinctness as what it meant fundamentally to Gahleo.” 

6 

In a very agreeable manner, then, Cassirer disagrees with 
Galileo the metaphysician} but the agreeable manner does not 
change the fact of extreme disagreement, it is a jight which is 
going on — or is it only a tournament? 

As has been shown, the reconciliation between Galileo, the 
defender of the principle of “hypothesis,” and Galileo, the 
metaphysician, is made possible only on the assumption that 
one can understand Galileo better than he understood him- 
self. An adequate interpretation of this assumption and what 
it meant to Casrirer could be given only in a discussion of his 
theory of history. It sometimes looks as if Cassirer were inclined 
to give an answer, in terms of an optimistic rationalistic theory 
of history, to the effect that the “dim” ideas of former genera- 
tions are freed from their metaphysical make-up by the fol- 
lowing generations. Sometimes Cwsirer does seem to come close 
to the “organic” interpretations of a mathematical metaphysics 
as advanced by Whitehead. All this, however, and all that has 
to do with the convictions and motives of Cassirer’s philosophy 
must be disregarded in the present discussion which attempts 


** Th49fy of Rtlakmty in Zubtiunco ond Function^ 364 
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only to sketch, briefly the formal schematism by which Cassirer’s 
thought proceeds. 

Galileo, the defender of “hypothesis,” and Galileo, the de- 
fender of metaphysics, can be “reconaled” only because they 
are not treated impartially. Wluit the defender of “hypothesis” 
has to say is accepted and believed; what the defender of meta- 
physics has to say, however, does not receive such acceptance. 
The judge knows better than the witness himself what the 
witness “means” to sayj his statement is discarded as Unessen- 
tial and accidental. As far as the jorm of the argument goes, this 
is the basic factor: the metaphysical statement is regarded as 
accidental. 

Hypothesis is an expression of Necessity, Metaphysics is 
accidental. 

If we g^ve Cassirer’s judgment this form then we recognize 
its formal connection with another pair of basic concepts of 
reflection in Cassirer’s philosophy “Function” is an expression 
of Necessity, “Substance” is accidental. 

On the other hand, and when more closely studied, we also 
see the formal connection with a paradox around which Casdter 
centers his discussion on this point, a paradox which he found 
in Kant’ the paradoxical conception of tha contingency of neces' 
sity.^' 

What does this paradox mean, and how does Cassirer arrive 
at itp Stated m simplest terms it is this: if we are to have the 
concept of necessity, we need the concept of contingency. "We do 
have and use the concept of necessity; therefore, we need the 
concept of contingency. Contingency is a rcqvurement for neces< 
aty. The two concepts are correlates. This correlation can be 
expressed in different and more significant ways: The question, 
“Why?” can be answered and makes sense only within a certain 
system. If we ask for the “why?” of the system itself, it no 
longer makes any sense. The system itself remains contingent; 
without such a contingent system we could not ask or answer 
the question: “why?” Thus Kant says that there is no apodicti- 
cal proof for the prindple of causation. It can be “deduced” 
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only through its relationship to something coatingent, namely> 
“possible experience.” Cassirer puts its as follows: 

The general principle of causation can be called both necessary and 
contingent with equal justification— depending on the point of view 
which we happen to choose The prinaple is necessaiy, since every 
empirical statement is based on it, and since, as a “synthetic Judgment 
0 friorP’ It precedes all empirical judgments, On the other hand, how- 
ever, It e “accidental” since the totality of experience, to which it refers 
and on which it depends for its justification, is itself given as purely 
factual.” 

This interpretation of Kant appears to be very characteristic 
of Casrirer indeed. 1 am not sure whether it is possible to inter- 
pret and exhaust its real significance; quite apart from the 
question whether it is “defensible.” A little metaphorical cir- 
cumlocution may lend some help to the imagination, if not 
to thought Experience is intrinsically “necessary,” and it is 
something which in itself Is “moring.” But it is moving only 
within Itself — self-contained, and well-rounded — suspended, as 
it were, in a vacuum, without support, kept in balance and kept 
m motion only by itself. Although such a metaphorical arcum- 
locution certainly does not help with the technical explanadon, 
and although in its vagueness it would not be acceptable to 
Cassirer himself, it may help the imagination to realize, if 
not the logical ground, then at least the idaal of knowledge 
which Cassirer seems to have in mind. 

What needs to be stressed within this context is the following : 
if we fully realize the significance of the idea that experience as 
a fact is acadental, then Kant’s transcendental deductions ap- 
pear in a light which is different from their customary and 
historically well-founded interpretation The transcendental 
deductions lose some of the pragmatic “weight” which they 
usually have. More simply expressed, we may describe the 
principle of the transcendental deduction in a somewhat “prag- 
matic” fashion as follows, “there is the fact of experience, and 
the pure concepts of the understanding are the necessary cona- 
tions or instruments of this fact.” By emphasizing the contin- 

^ D^ierfftpnmus, x»S. 
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gency of this “fact,*’ Cassirer takes away from the solid “factual- 
ness” and what J have called the “pragmatic weight” of such 
a formulation; he has made experience a “structure;” or, in 
a metaphor he used to employ occasionally during the last two 
decades, he has made the “feet” of experience “transparent.” 
In proceeding thus, Cassirer conceived of experience as of a 
Platonic Idea. 

Only if we keep in mind this “transparence” and ideality 
of ei^erience can Cassirer’s following argument appear in its 
proper light and function. As soon as pragmatic or teleological 
expressions appear in Cassirer’s arguments, one has to inter- 
pret them as metaphors which are supposed to express “ideal” 
relationships which cannot be expressed “directly.” This is a 
featuie Cassiier’s thought has in common with Plato’s thought. 

In such half-metaphoiical language Cassirer can now say 
that both concepts, necessity and contingency, are “required for” 
and “justified by” the fact of experience. 

On the whole the isolation of formal structures which has 
been attempted in these remarks is not at all in line with the 
tendency of Cassiier’s work. Cassirer not only holds the theory 
that there is no form without content, and vice versa, but he 
never actually deals with a form witho'Ut its corresponding 
content. It is peihaps for this very reason, however, that a para- 
doxical formulation like that of the contingency of necessity 
can be used in interpreting various levels of Cassirei’s thought, 
and in this respect presents a key to many of his doctrines. 

Out of the many variations of this theme in Cassirer’s philos- 
ophy, only a few eicamples from our context may be cited. 

I. The necessary and the contingent are not two different 
“power^’ or “things,” but correlates. 

a. There is no “system of experience” (mythical thought, 
theoretical thought, or systems of individual philosophers) 
without these concepts. 

3. In this respect they represent something which is common 
to all systems of thought — and a principle of unity, — 

4. — and diversity, since the accentuation of what is neces- 
sary and what is contingent varies in every system. 
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5. Therefore this paradox is applicable to itself* for just 
what M necessary m every system ts contingent. 

6 . Thus there is a dialectic, according to which every ‘*suc- 
ceeding” system regards as contingent (and rightly so) what was 
regarded as necessary m the “preceding” system. 

7. This applies to Cassirer’s own system too; so that its 
most fundamental concept (the concept of “understanding,” 
**verstehm**') is also regarded as contingent — as an expression of 
an ultimate problem rather than as a definite “being.” 

Applications to Galileo are easily made. 

1. Within Galileo’s system the necessaiy is represented by 
the equations of mobon; the contingent is repiesented by the 
subjective sense qualities. 

2. The concept of determination in Galileo has the form 
y f(x). That is to say, y is precisely determined by x, and 
m that sense the relationship is “necessary.” An equation of 
this form answers the question “how does y change but it 
does not answer the question “wAy does y change?” (in the 
sense of one of the four Aristotelian causes). Because the ktnd 
of determination is not expressed, there is an element of in- 
determination and contingency. 

3. There is no answer to the question nhy the equations of 
motion are as they are. They are to Galileo ultimate metaphysi- 
cal realities; but as such they are contingent. 

From these schematic remarks, it may be seen why “Galileo 
the metaphysician” could be “rejected,” and yet be “leconciled” 
with “Galileo the defender of hypothesis.” In this sense the 
“case” of Galileo is an exemplification of the principle of the 
contingency of necessity. 

Upon reflection, the more one considers the formulation of 
the “contingency of necessity” with respect to all fields and 
aspects of Cassirer’s philosophy, (as well as in itself), the more 
one realizes the mtdlectual impetus which such a “symbolic” 
concept provides and the more one experiences the suggestive 
power and ^cination which comes from it. Yet, perhaps, a 
more serious and sober reflection would now seem to be called 
for. The question arises. Have we not fallen victim to a 
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splendid performance of subtle sophistry? If a theory, such 
as mathematical metaphysics, is first rejected and then accepted 
on a different level, is this not exactly "making the weaker 
cause the stronger?” Furthermore, is a concept like that of 
"the contingency of necessity*’ not simply a device of sophistic 
jugglery? What does it r«illy mean to say that “contingent” 
and "necessary” are correlative concepts, and that in order to 
have a necessary system of experience the idea of contingency 
is required? Is this different at all from saying that for the 
preservation of health some sickness is required? This may be 
true in some special sense, but the suspicion of a sophistic 
trickeiy cannot be repressed. Brought to more abstract formu- 
lation: would such a thesis not correspond to the postulate that 
the concept of Non-Being is required in older to have a concept 
of Being?" 

As soon as we arrive at this more general formulation, how- 
ever, we become aware that it might be advisable to become 
suspicious of our suspicion. At any rate, the central problem 
is indicated. Is there a possibility that "in looking for the 
Sophist we have encountered the Philosopher unaware?”” 

This is possible^ and the contrary is also possible, in looking 
for and bdieving ourselves to be following a philosopher, we 
may have caught (or may have been caught by) a sophist. This 
question does not yet admit of a ready answer; but it certainly 
needs at least to be raised whenever one undertakes to under- 
stand and examine the philosophy of Ernst Casdrer. 

In this region [of dialectic] we shall discover the philosopher noW 
or later or vrhenever we shall look for hiroj like the sophist, he is hard 
to recognize precisely, although the di/Bculty with him is different from 
the difficulty one has with the sophist. — ^The so^diist runs away into the 
darkness of not-being where he is used to feel his way by routine; and 
because of the darkness of the place he is hard to recognize. — ^7%e 
philosopher who has hk mmd and thought fixed to the idea of Being is 
also hard to recognize, because of the lining brightness of the ;dace 

*'C(, Logik dea Symbolbegriffsi’* Theorh, IV, 145'! yy, G*teMeh$$ itr 
f^iektieh$n PMlotofMt (la: L»hrbwh dtr PiilosofMk, ed. M. Desrair), 119 
and frequently 
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Just as the student 13 blinded by a philosopher no less than 
by a sophist) there is a deceptive resemblance between the two. 
A sophist appears like a philosopher, and a philosopher appears 
like a sophist, as a dog resembles a wolf, and, as we may add, 
a liar may resemble a poet, or the tyrant may resemble the 
philosopher-king. There is an infinitely fine and yet immensely 
decisive dflFerence between the two. Both the philosopher and 
the sophist employ the same means and tricks, both use the 
playful joke." In fact, the philosopher is the “good” sophist. 
Diotima speaks fimp oi nX«ot like one of the accom- 

plished sophists. 

The criterion lies in their concepts of Being. Until these are 
analyzed, the issue between Sophist and Philosopher remains 
in suspense. Yet, in the case of Ernst Cassirer, whoever thinks 
of his person and his style may be confident about the outcome, 
“because of the shining brightness of the place.” 

7 

The present illustrations, loosely knit as they are, may have 
at least suggested that the very rhythm of Cassirer’s prose re- 
flects his philosophical dialectics. A statement by Cassirer, valid 
in itself, must yet be seen within its dialectical context. Further- 
more, m addition to the horizontal dialectics, there is a kind of 
vertical dialectics* a historical statement by Cassirer has a sys- 
tematic significance at the same time. The fact that Cassirer 
could “revive” and “re-present” Galileo on the contemporary 
intellectual scene is obviously due to the special form of Cas- 
sirer’s systematic interest in C^ileo. 

Cassirer does not simply write a detached historical report 
about Galileo nor does he really enter into an intimate discussion 
with him. His relationship to Galileo is much more and much 
less close than is that of two persons talking to one another: 
dther Cassirer agrees with Galileo and then speaks “through” 
Galileo, somewhat like a dramatist speaks through a historical 
character; or else he disagrees with him and then he makes 
Galileo the object of his comprehensive and extremely liberal 
understanding in such a manner that even where Galileo seems 

* PAaeJrtUf 27704 SofMs/, * 35 ^ 
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to ‘‘disagree” he is also made to “express” the truth — ^in a dif 
ferent language. (Cassirer had started from the ahistorical neo 
Kantian approach; but he combined Hegel’s method and tha 
of a historical relativism in order to arrive at what may be callet 
a new timelessness in history.) 

In fact, the ways in which Galileo is made to reflect Cassirer’ 
thought are fair more manifold than could be indicated in thi 
sketch. Cassirer tried to And a theoretical synthesis of scientifl 
and aesthetic understanding** just as he tried to find a synthesi 
of histoiical and systematical understanding; and his own actua 
understanding has definitely an artistic note in addition to, am 
in combination with, its scientific and historical character. Thes 
manifold relationships are apt to be implicitly present in wha 
he says, and a statement by Cassirer can often be read on variou 
levels, just as symbols can be in a work of art. What may appea 
as an ambiguity is in fact a multiplicity of meanings which 
however, do not necessarily impair one another at all. The spel 
which emanates from Cassirer’s style (as it did from his person 
fascinates his reader and student; its recognition must make on 
wonder whether what Cassirer taught should and could b 
separated faom how he taught it. 

Cassirer’s art is that of the Platonic philosopher, playful am 
used with that irony and sovereignty which is owed to the Ide 
of the Good. With the cuwAng of this idea, in Hegel’s tern 
its light “unites the various things appearing in the dusk. 
Cassirer’s synthesis, unifyii^ through that understanding am 
reconciliation of opposites which made him an extremist of uni 
versal liberalism, is basically Platonic. If Plato found it difficul 
to distinguish between a sophist and a philosopher when he me 
one, we need perhaps not be ashamed if we require a little mor 
time and space to arrive at a full view of, and a clear distinctio 
between, the scientific, historical, and aesthetic elements in th 
structure of Ernst Caster’s philosophical thought. 

Walter M. Solmitz 

Dcpartment of Gexuan 

Bowdoin Colleob 

* Cf, ‘*Goethe nnd die matheiRatieche Phynk" in liet and G»sudt (Berlin, >991] 
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CASSIRER’S ADVANCE BEYOND 
NEO-KANTIANISM 

W HEN critics of the Marburg School of neo-Kantianistn 
argued that the theories of Cohen and Natotp had little 
in common with the original views of Kant, Paul Natorp re- 
plied* that it had never been the intention of the Marburg 
School to revive orthodox Kantianism; that, on the contrary, 
the step bach to Kant had been taken only in order to gain, a. 
more profound understanding of the genuine insights of the 
Sage of KSnigsberg, and to advance from his position in a 
direction more m conformity with the developments of modern 
science, that, finally, the spirit of Kant, rather than any one 
of his propositions, was to be preserved. A poor student of 
Kant is he, Natorp stated, who understands the meaning of 
“critical philosophy^’ in any other way. 

In the same spirit in which Cohen and Natorp advanced 
beyond Kant, Ernst Cassirer seems to have advanced beyond 
the neo-Kantians. 

When Cassirer published his monograph, Zur Einstemsekm 
Relaifoitatsth&irie^ several critics, although agreeing with his 
conclusions, doubted that he was justified in drawing them, 
unless he relinquished at the same time his neo-Kantianism, 
Readers of Cassirer’s later works — in particular, readers of his 
PhUosophie der sytnbolischen Formen^ and of his Determnss- 
mus und IndetermnUmm in der modemen PhysUt — ^may ex- 
perience similar doubts. Cassirer himself, however, feels that 
the ties which connect him with the founders of the Marburg 
School have not been loosened, and that the “debt of gratitude” 
he owes them has not been diminished, although he may now 

' "K«ut uid die Meibiuger Schule,” KtHUStvAtUt Vol. XVItl (1910), 
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interpret the foundations of modern sdence in a way which 
differs in some essentials from the interpretations given by 
Hermann Cohen and Paul Natorp.’ 

It will be our task to examine briefly the extent to which 
Cassirer’s views still fall within the general framework of neo- 
Kantianism, and to describe those points of doctiine which 
constitute a definite and decisive modification of the original 
position of the Marburg School. 

This task is formidable and can be fully accomplished only 
in a detailed study which &r exceeds the space available in 
this volume, for Cassirer has been a prolific writer. His in- 
terests are truly catholic and his books deal with a great variety 
of problems. Even if we restrict our considerations to ques- 
tions of epistemology, Cassirer’s discussions range from the 
foundations of mathematics and modem physics to an approach 
to art, religion, and a general philosophy of culture. 

Our task is somewhat simplified, however, by Cassirer’s 
own recent statement* that the essentials of his philosophy of 
science have undergone no significant change since the publica- 
tion in 1910 of his book, Substamh&gttf md Fwtktionsbegrif, 
and that today he still adheres to the point of view of that 
work. In view of the developments of modern physics he has 
been able to formulate more clearly and demonstiate more 
effectively the basic ideas expressed more than thirty years ago} 
but his philosophical position remains substantially unaltered 
and, in the opinion of Cassirer himself, has been confirmed by 
what has happened in the sciences. It is therefore possible for us 
to disregard the problem of a gradual evolvement of Cassirer’s 
philosophy, and to concentrate on its most adequate and most 
recent formulations, leaving to the historian of philosophy the 
additional task of determining to what extent, if any, these 
formulations modify Cassirer’s earlier position. 

Our discussions will be concerned primarily with Casrirer’s 
views as expressed in his monograph, Det^mmsmus uni In' 
ietemntusmus in der modemen P)^sikf and in his three-volume 
work. Die PMlosophie der symholischm Formen. These views 

’Cmsirer^ Deterwntmusj vHi. 
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we shall compare with Natorp’s position as formulated in Die 
lQg$sche» Gtmdlagen der exaktm Wissenschaften (191Q) and, 
for the sake of completeness, with certain sections of Cohen’s 
Logik der remen Erkenntnis (1902), Such a comparison should 
reveal the extent to which Cassirer has advanced beyond neo- 
Kantiaiusm and should ^close also the affinities he still has 
with the founders of the Marburg School. 

In order to facilitate our task further, we shall restrict our 
comparison to a consideration of a few basic concepts i all minor 
issues can have only a secondary bearing upon our problem. 
We have chosen for our analyris the concepts “object,” “space- 
time,” and “causality,” and the general problem of an epistemo- 
logical basis of the cultural sciences or G^teswissenschaften, 
We begin our discussion with a consideration of the concept 
“object.” 


I. “OsjEcyr” 

We must understand from the start that the founders of the 
Marburg School were interested primarily in scientific knowl- 
edge, and that they saw in scientific cognition the prototype of 
all cognition worthy of the name. Scientific cognition, moreover, 
they identified in all essentials with mathematics and mathe- 
matical physics. Epistemology, therefore, became for them an 
analysis of “the logical foundations of the exact sciences and 
this limitation of the scope of their analyses became decisive 
for their whole point of view. We shall return to this in Part IV 
of our essay. 

If, for the time being, we accept the restrictive definition of 
knowledge as given by Cohen and Natorp, the question arises: 
What is the “factum” of science? What is the ultimate basis of 
validation of scientific cognition, and what are the “objects” 
concerning which science gives us “knowledge”? 

The “factum” of sdence, Natorp maintains, is neither 
“given,” ready-made and complete in itself; nor is it some 
“completed or definitive knowledge;” for every cognition 
which provides the answer to a given problem leads to, or 
implies, new and even greater problems. Plato, therefore, was 
right in the opinion of the neo-Kantians when he saw the task 
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of science m an infinite process of determining the indeter- 
tmnate. And since the infinite process of determination may 
move in two dii ections — 'toward the determination of particu- 
lars as well as toward the determination of an all-inclusive 
universal — ^there can be no absolute or definitive starting-point 
of the process of cognition any more than there is an absolute 
or definitive terminal point. The process is unending in either 
direction. 

In order to get the process going at all, that is to say, in order 
to have some anchorage, some vantage-point from which to 
begin the determination of the indeterminate, it is necessary to 
‘‘posit” or “fixate” something in experience as our point of 
departure and then to advance from it as far as possible on 
logically justifiable grounds. We must remember at all times, 
however, that our starting-point was “posited” or assumed 
and that it is subject to revision as soon as such revision seems 
possible or necessary in the light of subsequent experiences. 
The individual “factum,” therefore, originally posited as our 
smrting-point or “discovered” in the process of advancing cogni- 
tion, is never an isolated datura, but must needs be an element 
within a context — ^within the context of cognition itself. 

Mathematics provides the most clear-cut example of what 
is meant} for the basic concepts of mathematics are “posited” 
concepts which find their justification and validation only within 
the orderly process of mathematical thinking. This reference 
to mathematics, incidentally, also makes it clear that the “prog- 
ress” hete meant is essentially not a progress in time, not a 
merely psychological or historical progress, but a logical pro- 
gression, a system of implications. Time itself is but one aspect — 
and by no means the most fundamental one — of the systemic 
progress with which epistemology is concerned. 

If it is true that the “factum” of science finds justification 
and determination only vtithin the systemic context of which it 
is an element, then we can no longer speak of “objects” as 
“given,” ready-made and complete, or of cognition as an “analy- 
' ns of the gjven.” On the contrary, the “object” itself is now 
a “problem,” something which we may attain at the end of the 
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cognitive process but which we certainly do not possess at its 
beginning. And cognition, in so hir as it is concerned with 
“objects” is necessaiily “synthetic” in Kant’s meaning of the 
term, i.c., it is the enlargement of, or the continuous progress 
in, our context of expeiience. 

From the above it follows also that there is not and cannot 
be a “favored” stai ting-point of cognition. The integration of 
eiqjerience according to law may be started, ideally, wherever 
one wishes. The context of expeiience can be established no 
matter what we posit at the beginning so long as we remember 
that this starting-point, being only assumed to begin with, is 
subject to constant revision as we progress. Only one condition 
is indispensable. The context of cognition must be grounded 
in a unitaiy origin of thought. 

This unitary origin (UrsftungsdnheH)y however, is not an 
undifFerentiated logical One. Such a One could never pro\ade an 
adequate basis for a variegated context The unitary origin, 
furthermore, is neither a psychological nor a metaphysical 
entity whose “eJdstence” would have to be assumed. It is rather 
the logical ideal of the all-comprehensive context of experience 
in and through which each “posited” element leads to all other 
elements of that context. It is the ideal of “systemic” thinking, 
the idea that all thinking ultimately strives toward systemic 
unity. 

But this context, as unitary origin, is also not “given” in 
actual concreteness. It is an implied but as yet unrealized goal. 
All cognition begins with the implicit assumption that the estab- 
lishment of a systemic context is the logical t^ ahead of us. The 
unitary orig^, in other words, is neither a system m nuce 
nor a first clement within a system. It is in itself not even 
“systemic” but is only the demand for a system. 

Hermann Cohen, in particular, attempted to clarify the 
demand for a starting-point of cognition. He argued that, strict- 
ly speaking, all cognition would have to start from “nothing.” 
From “nothing,” however, nothing can be derived, and if the 
starting-point of cognition were strictly intei preted as **noth- 
ing,” cognition itself would be impossible. The “nothing” 
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Cohen speaks of must therefore be only a “relative nothing,’* 
In Cohen’s oyrn argumentation it turns out to be the “possibility 
of transition, of logical progression (or regression)” which, in. 
Natorp’s terminology, is identical with the ideal of an all> 
inclusive cognitive context, the ideal of the context of logical 
proof, logical interdependence. 

As has been mentioned before, this context may be “traced” 
in two directions toward the unification of differentiated ele- 
meats, or toward the difiFerentiation of what is unified. This 
double-faced context of logical interdependence is, for the 
neO'Kantians, the basis of all cognition. 

Context, as here understood, must mean and imply the 
preservation of the logical significance of each individual ele- 
ment and, at the same time, the unification of elements in a 
higher logical unity, and, vice versa, it must mean the preser- 
vation of the logical unity of the context and, at the same time, 
the diversification and preservation of the individual elements. 
The particulars must be preset ved within the context, and the 
context must be maintained despite all differentiations. Logical 
context, as exemplified in mathematics and mathematical phys- 
ics, fulfills both requirements 

This context is encountered m its most elementary form in the 
relationship of a question and its answer. The question antici- 
pates its answerj the answer fulfills or satisfies the question. 
Both belong indissolubly together. 

The relationship of question and answer, however, also 
defines the problem of the “objectj” for the “object” is an 
answer to a question. Its primary meaning is that of an answer, 
that of an element within a context determined by a question. 
The fact that the “object” seems to lie “outside” cognition and 
that it is “appropriated” by cognition is fuUy explained, accord- 
ing to Natorp, by the idea of anticipation which we encounter in 
the question. It is the context defined by a question which, in 
and through its anticipation, defines or determines the “ob- 
ject.” As in the case of mathematical equations the unknown 
variables x, y, z have meaning for the equation and within the 
equation only by 'rirtue of the meaning of the equation itself, 
i.e., in relation to the “invariablcs,” the assumed “variables,” 
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and the “roots” of the equation, just so, and only so, is the 
great X of cognition, the “object,” meaningful and understand- 
able only as an element within the context of cognidon. 

So inteipreted, the “object” of cognition becomes an antici- 
pation, a “projection,” and ceases to be an tmapproachable 
“thing-in-itself,” a something which literally and in the abso- 
lute sense transcends all cognition. There is no longer any need 
for the assumption that “objects” exist in and by themselves. 
All we need to accept now is the possibility of an orderly 
progress of cognition, the possibility of establishing an all- 
comprehensive context accoiding to law, the method of securing 
scientific cognition. The “object” beconies the ultimate goal of 
that process, the ultimate determination of the X in our initial 
question. 

The unity of context is unity of thought. To think, so Natorp 
maintains, is to unify. That which is to be unified, however, is not 
something beyond or outside of thinking. It is, lather, some- 
thing “posited” as a terminal of synthetic relations and there- 
fore is a pioduct of thought itself. The psychologist may still 
speak of “sense impiessions,” “images,” and the likej but so 
far as logic is concerned, we can speak only of “contents” and 
“content lelations” which are determined and defined in and 
through thinking. From a strictly “critical” point of view it is 
meaningless to speak of a “manifold of the senses” which exists 
prior to, and independent of, thinking and which is “unified” 
in cognition through a secondary thought process. For the neo- 
Kantians, to think means to posit that something “is.” What 
this something may be prior, or in addition to, our thinking, is 
a question which cannot be asked legitimately within the frame- 
work of thought itself, for the demand for a meaning, the de- 
mand that the “something” mean something within the con- 
text of thought, is already a demand for a justification of it in 
and through thought, a demand for its validation as a content 
of thought. For thought, all ^‘bdng” exists only in and through 
thought itself. Logically there is nothing prior to thinking. 
The X of cognition may be determined as an A or a B or a Cj 
but as X it is only the “pure expression of a question” and not 
an entity, psychological, metaphysical, or otherwise. 
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If thinking, and thinking alone, creates the comprehensive 
context which, through its unity or interrelations, determines or 
defines the X of cognition as an A or a B or a C, then the epis- 
temological problem reduces to a problem of the ultimate logical 
functions of thinking. The problem of cognition, in other words, 
will have been solved as soon as we solve the problems of the 
‘^categories’’ which govern and determine the basic functions of 
thought, 

Natorp finds that, to begin with, the categories “quantity” 
and “quality” are indispensable. Wheiever an X is to be trans- 
formed by thought into a determinate A or B or C, we must 
think that X in terms of quantity and quality at least. Nmther 
one of these categories by itself is sufficient as a determination of 
X, for the “quantum” is only the quantum of a quale, and the 
“quale” is but the quale of a quantum. Both together, and in 
their interpenetration only, constitute magnitude — ^the first 
product of thought, the first synthetic or integrational unity of 
experience. They determine X as an “object,” but only in a 
general way. They certainly do not yet determine the interde- 
pendence of “objects” within a determinate context of experi- 
ence. 

The next step in cognition is to advance from such simple 
and primary syntheses to a new level of unification, to a 
synthesis of the elementary syntheses, i e., to the construction of 
a system of interrelations. The interrelations to be established 
are the “relations” of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, that is 
to say, they are “relations of dependence according to lawj” 
they are “fWctional relations.” 

The goal of cognition, so we have seen, is the universal and 
complete determination of the “object” of cognition which 
leaves nothing undetermined in the original X. The method 
by means of which alone this can be achieved is, according to 
Natorp, the method of establishing functional relations which 
arc integrated into a contextual system of experience. Upon 
such integration depends the very meaning of our term “nature” 
— ^the possilnlity of conceiving “nature” as a system of laws or 
dynamic interrelations. 

The complete integration is, of course, not attiunable at once 
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and at one stroke. Only little by little does our thinking move 
toward the all-comprehensive context of the whole of experi- 
ence. At every step, however, “nature” or “reality” is encoun- 
tered and understood to exactly the same degree as univocal in- 
terrelations of the diverse elements have been established, or 
to which, for any given field of investigation, the choice be- 
tween possible kinds of functional interrelations has been re- 
stricted. Admittedly, every fixation of interrelations thus 
achieved raises new problems and does not constitute a defini- 
tive terminal of integration, but we are not interested in defini- 
tive terminals anyway. Our concern is with the discovery of a 
method of progressive determination which will lead toward the 
ultimate goal of cognition, the one umvocal context. 

This progressive determination must be defined by the basic 
law of synthetic unity, i. e., by the generic law of the synthetic 
process itself. This law involves or presupposes, first, a “start- 
ing-point” or an "anchorage” as the foundation or reference 
point of the integration. It presupposes, secondly, the possibility 
of unrestricted progression fiom one element to another. And 
it implies, lastly, a relative termination of the process for each 
level of integration reached. Natoip identifies these three 
“indispensables” of the generic law with the “basic series,” with 
the “space-time” schema, and with “causality,” lespectively. 

The possibility of arranging experience in series presupposes 
a secure basic series as reference point and foundation of the 
whole schema of order — a jmidamentttm relattotns or basic 
scheme which provides a univocal and unchanging standard for 
all subsequent series, a sequence of positions or a “scale” in 
terms of which the progression of all other sequences can be 
determined. This requirement of the generic law gives rise to 
the age-old demand for something constant or permanent as the 
basis of all change, for a subjectum (in the Aristotelian sense). 

Since the required “invariable” subjects are not provided by 
sensuous things, we must construct them — as saence has always 
done. The unchangeable basic constants of science are the per- 
manent relations which, in our various equations, take the place 
of “things.” Science, in other words, deals with “mass,” 
“energy,” “gravitation,” or whatever it may be, but these con- 
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cepts represent, not “things,” but ultimate relations which have 
been posited hypothetically for the sake of the laws based upon 
them. In especially bivorable cases these “posits” serve well, 
for a time at least, the purpose of integration. But as soon as the 
field of experience is broadened it may be necessary to revise 
our original hypotheses and to employ diffeient “constants.” 
In any case, however, it remains necessaiy to posit something as 
ultimate, for without any “positing” of some constants it would 
be impossible to deal with “nature” scientifically or to deter- 
mine events in accordance with laws; and only such determina- 
tion can lead to the conception of one all-compiehensive “nat- 
ure.” Only through the assumption of some basic constants 
will It be possible to determine “nature” univocally and as 
a whole. 

The one sequence of order which is basic and common to all 
experience Is time. Time is the dearest form of the type of scale 
requisite to a progressive synthesis. But it must at once be sup- 
plemented by space, as the basis for an mterrelation of parallel 
series. Together, space and time provide the relational founda- 
tion for every possible progression from one element of experi- 
ence to another. 

Since we shall deal with Natorp’s interpretation of space and 
time more fully in Part II, we refrain here from giving further 
details. Suffice it to say that through the relations involved in 
the space-time schema we can now define “change” » well as 
“permanence ” Every change which occurs in a definite time 
and at a definite point in space must be representable as the 
univocal result of the continuously changing spatial distribu- 
tion of a “substance.” “Substance,” therefore, is nothing 
“given” as independent or as existing in and by itself; it is 
“posited” as required by the “relations according to law” which 
describe observable changes. 

Space and time, being infinite, cannot by themselves deter- 
mine any particular “object.” They provide only the “possi- 
bility of progression” from one element to another. The actual 
synthesis is achieved through the “law of causality” which 
defines the order of relation as an order of “antecedent” and 
“consequent”: If jq then y; “y” is now regarded as in some 
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manner dependent upon, or conditioned by, “x.” And this rela- 
tion o£ dependence is posited as a permanent relation. What- 
ever determinateness an object possesses must be derivable from 
this general law through the means of cognition; it must be 
“constructable” on the basis of the law of causality. 

According to Natorp, the first and primary means of the 
“construction” is the positing of “rectilinear uniform motion” 
as the one unchangeable fiictor in all our calculations which are 
meant to describe events in natuie. Upon this “posit’* the 
validity of Newtonian mechanics depends, and upon it also 
depends the integrative success of classical laws. 

Newton’s three laws of motion do not describe directly and 
as such the events in nature, they only formulate the broadest 
and most fundamental presuppositions in accordance with which 
an interpretation of motion is at all possible in systemic integra- 
tion. Together they provide the framework within which an 
“object” may be spcafically determined in accordance with the 
law of causality, the schema in and through which the X of 
experience may be described as an A or a B or a C. 

Newton’s first law of motion, the “principle of inertia,” ful- 
fills only the demand for substantiality; for mass, strictly 
speaking, is nothing but the measure of inertia. As yet no 
reference is made to “forces” which might determine change. 

Newton’s second law provides the rule in accoi dance with 
which all “forces” must be posited — the rule, namely, that 
“forces” must be posited in proportion to determinate accelera- 
tions. 

To state this matter differently, the first law formulates the 
general presupposition of an underlying “substance” of all 
motion. The second law corresponds to the law of causality 
which, according to Natorp, makes it at all possible to fulfill 
the demand for substantiality. 

Newton’s third law, stipulating that for every action there 
exists an equal and opposite reaction, expresses a more pro- 
found conception of causality. The mere “chain” of events has 
been transformed into a “system” of interactions. 

But this third law, too, is only another version of the first. 
Both express the same factual situation from different points 
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of view. We attribute the n^fold mass to a body which gives 
to another body (chosen as unit) an acceleration n-fold of that 
which it itself would receive from the latter. The proportion- 
ality of the masses can thus be defined through the negative and 
inverse proportion of the counter-acceleration. Mass, in other 
words, is not “given” prior to the dynamic or functional rela- 
tions of causation but in and through those relations, for mass 
is the proportion of force to acceleration. 

Mass, however, is an indispensable factor in all calculations 
thiough which the principles of pure mechanics are specifically 
applied to concrete physical situations. Mass ties the equations 
to physical “reality.” Mass itself and “mass-points,” neverthe- 
less, have no “physical existence.” It is not permissible to say 
that bodies “consist” of masses or of mass-points. Masses and 
mass-points are only the conceptual integrals of “bodies j” they 
are what sdentists mean, by “objects.” 

It is clear from the above statements that, according to 
Natorp, laws are not denved from “objects” by a process of 
abstraction, but that “objects” are posited in requirement of cer- 
tain functional or dynamic relations according to law. They are 
the product of progressive integration. 

Hamilton’s principle of energy extends this procedure of in- 
tegration to the whole field of physics. In the realm of electricity 
the “ponderable masses” of classical mechanics are dissolved 
into “forms of energy,” but the epistemological procedure is 
unaltered. Such at any rate is the theory of Natorp and of the 
neo-Kantians in general. 

We shall now try to understand Cassirer’s "inew with respect 
to this problem. 

To begin with, Cassirer, like all neo-Kantians, asserts “the 
epistemological primacy of the concept of law over the concept 
of things ”* “Understanding” the world is not a purely passive 
process, a mere copying of some “given” structure of reality, 
but IS a free and constructive activity of mind. “Objects” as 
such are not “given,” ready-made and rigidly fixed in them- 
selves, they do not exist prior and external to the synthetic 
unity of corapfehenson, but are “constituted” through that 
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unity, are the result of an integration in and through con- 
saousness. Every pieture or conception of the world which we 
have has been achieved through some kind of “objectification,” 
some kind of synthetic transformation, which changes mei*e 
“impressions” into determinate and integrated “representa- 
tions.”® Even the most elementary sensuous content of experi- 
ence is already permeated with a “tension” between “content” 
and “representative function,” is not “mere” content but content 
pointing beyond itself. It is not simply “given” in isolated inde- 
pendence but is already viewed sub specie and in a certain “re- 
spect j” and this “respect” alone gives meaning to the impres- 
sion. Just as any word of a language can be understood only 
within the totality of a sentence, so each individual impiesdon 
has meaning and significance only in and through the context 
within which we view it.® 

The cognitive process begins when in the flux of sensuous 
impressions certsun “units” are “fixed” and retained as centers 
of integration. Individual phenomena receive their characteristic 
meaning only through their relation to such fixed centers or 
points of reference.’ The “incisions” which determine the 
“fixed units” are the product of thought, the first determina- 
tions of the X of experience, and obviously correspond to the 
“posits” of Natorp’s termindlogy. They provide the anchon^ 
for the progressive determination of the “objects” of experi- 
ence. 

Every individual content is determined “objectively” and 
as an “eidstant” when it is brought into a space-time order, a 
causal order, and a thing-attribute order. Participation in the 
contextual interrelations of these “orders” assures each particu- 
lar phenomenon of “objective reality” and “objective deter- 
minateness”® or, as Natorp said, it changes the X into a specific 
A or B or C, For Cassirer, as for Natorp, any object as deter- 
minate eidstant “is” only in so far as it is an integral element 
of a relational context established by cognitive thought.® It is 
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Cassirer’s contention that this fact becomes perfectly clear when 
we consider sensuous impressions in various space configura- 
tions. 

The relation of externality and spatial separateness, i.e., the 
relations of co-e»stence, Cassirer argues, are not "given” along 
with sensuous imprestions] they are highly complex and medi- 
ated results of constructive thinking. When we attribute to 
things in space a specific magnitude, a specific position, or a 
specific distance from one another, we refer to no simple data 
of sense impressions but place the sensuous elements into a 
context of relations, into a system, which, in the end, is a 
context of judgments, a product of pure thought.*** 

Throughout our discussion of Cassirer’s point of view we 
have repeatedly spoken of "sense impressions” and "sensuous 
element,” as C^rer himself doesj and It seems that, with re- 
spect to this reference to "sense data,” Cassirer has already 
forsaken the position of the orthodox neo-Kantians, for it was 
Natorp’s contention that as far as epistemology is concerned 
there is nothing prior to thinking. To think is to posit that 
something “is.” Upon analysis we find, however, that the dif- 
ference between (jassirer and Natorp on this point is verbal 
rather than real. Natorp admitted that the psychologist might 
speak of "impressions,” "perceptions,” "images,” etc., but 
maintained that neither "impressions” nor "perceptions” could 
be thought without being taken up into thought, without being 
permeated with thought; that their very meaning depended 
upon their bdng elements within the context of thought. What 
he repudiated was the idea of "impressions,” “perceptions,” 
and the like, existing by themselves in complete separation 
from thought and having meaning or epistemological signifi- 
cance in and by themselves. Cassirer, if I understand him cor- 
rectly, is saying the very same thing because, as he puts it, even 
the simplest sensuous impressions are already permeated with an 
“internal tension” involving elements of thought. He would 
join Natorp in repudiating the idea that sensuous elements are 
significant or meaningful for cognition prior to and independent 
of systemic thought 
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But let us return to our main theme. 

The tiansition from the level of sense impiessions to the 
mediated world of spatial representations is made possible by 
the fact that within the sequence of fluctuating impressions cer- 
tain constant relations can be fixed and defined and can be 
asseited as something permanent and independent of the flux 
itself.^^ Each impression must then prove its objective sig- 
nificance by becoming an integral element of these relations or, 
ratbei', of the totality or the system of these relations. Its fusion 
into the systemic context, and this alone, gives objective meaning 
to the individual impression. From the very first, every forma- 
tion of concepts, irrespective of the field in which it is carried 
through, points toward one ultimate goal, the one goal of all 
cognition, namely, the fusion of all specific "positings,” of all 
particular conceptual structures, into one unique and univocal 
all-comprehensive context of thought.” This complete syn- 
thesis, this absolute systemic unity, is the goal and diiving force 
impelling the process of cognition — and it is this for Casarer 
no less than for Natorp and Cohen. Only at the end of the 
process of integration is the object of experience fully deter- 
mined, and only then has truth, absolute and unchanging tiuth, 
been attained. 

However, before the contents of experience can be inte- 
grated as here demanded they must be transformed. The ‘'sense 
data” or “immediate impressions” must be “resolved” into 
elements of theoretical thinking. They must be “posited” as 
such elements.” Without this transformation, carried through 
most effectively in the physical sciences, it would be impossible 
to formulate the laws which describe and determine the context 
of experience. And without attaining at least in some measure 
the sjrstemic unity according to law we could not even speak 
about “nature.” “Nature” — ^for Casarer as well as for Natorp 
— ^is the unity according to law, the systemic context of all 
particulars in experience, the totality of progressive integra- 
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tion and objective determination of the “objects” of experi- 
ence.“ 

In the held of physics the “transformation” referred to in- 
volves a change from the quale of immediate impressions to 
concepts of measure and number. The laws of physics are state- 
able only with respect to such transformed “objects.” And, vice 
versaj the agmficance of an “object” as object now depends 
exclusively upon the clarity and univocality with which it re- 
flects or represents the law or the detcrininateness of the con- 
text, upon Its inclusion within a system of law. Cassirer and 
Natorp would agree on this point. They differ, however, in their 
reference to the specific laws detei mining the content. Natorp 
based his interpretation excludvely upon Newtonian mechanics^ 
Cassirer, on the other hand, took into consideration more recent 
developments in the field of physics. For Natorp, “existence” 
means the complete and absolute determination of an “object” 
with respect to space and time.*® Cassirer, contemplating the 
conclusions i cached by quantum mechanics, knows that such 
complete determination is impossible even in theory, and that 
we must rest satisfied with a less rigid demand.*'® Let us follow 
Cassirer’s argument in greater detail. 

Cassirer finds that quantum mechanics has confirmed rather 
than disproved the general position of the neo-Kantians. At 
least it has cut the ground from under all realistic interpretations 
of reality. “Things” no longer provide the starting-point of 
cognition but are the ultimate goal of our interpretations. Laws 
can no longer be derived from “things” through a process of 
abstiaction; they constitute the basis upon which alone we can 
assert the existence of “things.” The concept of law is logically 
prior to the concept of thii^.” Our knowledge of “nature” 
extends only so far as does our concept of law. Objective 
“reality” can be asserted only in so far as there is order in ac- 
cordance with law. “Things” are the “limit,” the ultimate goal 
toward which the process of cognition moves but which it never 
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actually reaches. The “object” of experience is not something 
completely detei mined in itself but something determinable 
without end in the process of cognition.^ Except through the 
medium of laws, no “object” is “given” or known.*^® 

So far Cassirer is in complete agreement with Paul Natorp. 
But, whereas Natorp believed that Newtonian mechanics pro- 
vided the means, in principle, for a complete determination 
of an object in space-time, Cassirer points out that this theris 
involves an over-simplification of the fects. “Field” theories, 
the phenomena of “entropy,” and the “uncertainty relations” of 
quantum mechanics involve problems which cannot be solved 
within the fiamework of classical mechanics. 

“Fields of forces,” for example, are not “entities” in the 
classical sense of “material bodies.” As f.ir as such “fields” 
are concerned, “mass” can no longer be regarded as “ponder- 
able reality” but must be lesolvcd into electric “charges.” 
The whole conception of a “physical body” must therefoie be 
redefined.” The “field” is not a “thing,” but a “system of 
effects.” 

Similarly, the “atom” can no longer be conceived as a 
“thing” It has turned out to be an intiicate “system” of 
dynamic relations and can be described only through the laws 
which express its effects.” To assert that “elections” exist within 
the atom and that they move in definite orbits actually means 
only that certain laws, formulated to desciibe observable phe- 
nomena of cathode rays and line spectra, are valid; that they 
are descriptive of the phenomena.” Neithei the “electrons” nor 
thdr “orUts” aie “things 4n-themselves,” merfe “stuff,” 
“given” to us prior to cognition. They are, rather, terminals 
within the integrative process of cognition.” The electron 
“exists” only relative to a “field,” relative, that is, to a “system 
of effects,” and as a particular “place” of that field.” 
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The laws of classical mechanics are so formulated that they 
are valid only under two assumptions. First, all physical objects 
must be reducible to mass-points j and, second, these mass-points 
must be definitely localizable in space at any given time and 
with any given momentum. Quantum mechanics shows, how- 
ever, that it is impossible to determine the exact location of an 
electron if we determine its momentum at the same time with an 
accuracy required by the classical laws. The impossibility here in- 
volved IS not merely of a practical nature but is one in principle. 
We must therefore conclude that the individuality of an electron 
can no longer be defined or determined as that of a “thing” 
in space and time.** If we condnue to speak about individual 
electrons we can do so only indirectly. That is, we can speak 
of their “individuality,” not as something “given,” but only as 
constituting specific focal points of relations, “intersections” 
within a system of effects.** All formulations of quantum 
mechanics arc systemic formulations concerning functional de- 
pendendes, not statements concerning individual “things” called 
“electrons.”*^ 

The dtuation, in brief, is something like this. Classical 
mechanics assumed that the “state” of a “thing” m space can be 
completely determined at any given moment and in every 
respect. The possibility of such determination was regarded 
as so certain that it became the basis for the definition of the 
“reality” of a thing. Only an object that could be determined 
completely in space-time was said to be “real.”** Now this 
definition of “reality” must be relinquished, for we now know 
that the “picture” of an object which we obtain is inescapably 
conditioned by the process of observation. If we carry out one 
type of experiments, we can locate the electron in space-time 
and can regard It as a “particle j” but its momentum cannot be 
determined with accuracy. If we resort to a different type of 
experiments, we can determine the momentum of the electron 
with complete accuracy, but we cannot locate it in space; we 
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must then consider it as a “wave.” What an electron “is,” in the 
absolute sense and independent of specifically defined condi- 
tions of observation, we cannot say.” 

If we insist upon an absolute determination of the “object,” 
we retain nothing but a shadowy abstraction. If, on the other 
hand, we lelinquish the demand for an absolute determination 
and are satisfied with a relative one, then we find that this rela- 
tive determination can be achieved with great accuracy.” This 
means, however, that we must abandon the cognitive ideal 
which, for Natorp, was the goal of all science. Cassirer is willing 
to take this step, and there is no question in my mind that 
Natorp himself would have taken it had he lived long enough 
to come in contact with modern quantum mechanics. The spirit 
of Natorp and the whole conception of his theory of knowl- 
edge warrant such a conclusion, for there is nothing involved 
in this step which in the least challenges the idea of the 
primacy of law over things. On the contrary, Cassirer is per- 
fectly right when he sees in the development of quantum 
mechanics a confirmation of the neo-Kantian thesis. Just as 
in mathematics “point” and “straight line” are implicitly de- 
fined by the relations which govern them, so, in quantum 
mechanics, “atoms” and “electrons” are defined by the laws 
and relations of the system as a whole.” The only difference 
between physics and mathematics is that the axiomatic asser- 
tions of mathematics are replaced in phyacs by hypothetical 
“posits” of such a type that their interrelations constitute the 
most complete system, the most comprehensive context, of the 
phenomena of experience. In neither case are the laws derived 
from existing “objects” by a process of abstraction, but the 
“objects” are constituted and determined through the laws of 
integration. Cassirer and Natorp are equally emphatic on this 
point. 

II. “Space” and “Time” 

Our second point of comparison involves the interpretation of 
space and time as given by Natorp and Cassirer, respectively. 
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For Natorp, “time” is a “mode of order,” just as “space” 
is such a “mode.” “Time,” however, is the one “mode” com- 
mon and basic to all happenings, whereas “space” is the “order” 
of coexistence. The definite co-ordination of specific points in 
space with successive points in time enables us to define all 
change as “motion,” i.e., as “change of position in time ” 

But if “time” is only an “order of position,” it is essentially 
a “parameter” in the purely mathematical sense — ^in the sense, 
that is, in which all space co-ordinates also are such “parame- 
ters.” As “modes” of arranging the manifold phenomena of 
experience in specific ways, space and time are of exactly the 
same logical significance for cognition.” They represent the 
“foim,” i.e., the kind of order according to law, in accordance 
with which alone the manifold of experience can be viewed 
concretely and in relations of succession and coexistence; they 
represent a certain “mode” in which the integration of the 
phenomena can be accomplished, a “condition” which restricts 
the activity of synthetic thinking in its dealings with sense 
impressions by imposing upon it certain Jaws of relations.” 

As we have seen in the previous section, the cognition of an 
“object” means, for Natorp, the progressive determination of 
an undetermined X, and univocality of cognition means com- 
plete determination. Such determination, Natoip believes, can 
be achieved with respect to space and time, ^ving rise to the 
concept “existence.” We must, however, eiramlne more closely 
the meaning and natuie of space and time. 

To begin with, space and time may be conridered from two 
points of view, namely, as mathematical structures and as in- 
dispensable conditions of the existential determination of all 
possible experience. Viewed from the point of view of pure' 
mathematics, space, like time, is but an order of position and 
is without content. Tune and space, as mathematical structures, 
are “empty.” They are, however, subject to one and the same 
type of law — ^the law of any order of position, the law of 
“number” — and, in this sense, are inseparably interrelated,** 
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As mathematical structures, space and time are subject only 
to the laws of integrative thought and their qualities depend 
exclusively upon that thought. The “directions” and “dimen- 
sions” of space, for example, may be arranged in complete 
freedom. All types of non-Euclid^ti geometry are acceptable 
so long as they fulfill the logical requirements of coherent 
systems.*' Natorp, in other words, fully accepts the modern 
developments in geometry** and he approves of Cantor’s “trans- 
finite” numbers. Indeed, he sees in both developments a verifi- 
cation of his neo-Kantian position. 

However, when we leave the realm of pure mathematics and 
attempt to determine the X of experience through the “forms” 
of space and time, a spedfic restriction in the development of 
space-time relations must be accepted. This restriction may be 
formulated as the demand that die directions and dimensions 
admitted must constitute a uni vocal and closed system of lela- 
tions, and that no greater number of dimensions be introduced 
than is necessary and sidfident to establish a complete, univocal, 
homogeneous, and continuous context of spatial determinations 
for the contents of experience.*’ 

This demand for a limitation of the free creativeness of 
mathematical thought does not arise from any need or implica- 
don of mathematics, but solely from the nature of our judg- 
ments of existence. In their epistemological significance, “di- 
mensions” are means of determination} but an infinite number 
of dimensions would determine nothing. 

If the limitation of the dimensions of space be carried 
through in conformity with the stipulation that only such a 
number of dimensions is to be admitted as is necessary and 
sufficient for the univocal determination of “objects,” then, 
Natorp argues, we are at once restricted to three dimensions 
of Euclidean constitution. The space within which our mani- 
fold experience can be arranged in univocal and complete 
order is a continuous, homogeneous, and three-dimensional 
space} it is the Euclidean space.** 
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Natorp points out, however, that the Euclidicity of physical 
space is neither an absolute necessity for pure thought nor a fact 
of pure experience. It is only a “necessary piesupposition” for 
the integiation of experience in the sense that it is required as 
the basis for a umvocsil deteimination of the “objects” of experi- 
ence It is a lequisite for thought only when thinking is con- 
cerned with the actual integration of “objects,” with their um- 
vocal determination as coexisting entities within the context of 

i vn 

experience. 

Consequently, if relations of objects are discovered which 
deviate from the assumptions implicit in Euclidean space, it 
may be necessary to modify our geometrical presuppoations. 
If non-£uclidean geometries offer technical advantages in the 
integration and determination of expeiience, so Natorp main- 
tains, it would be foolish not to employ them.** Every empirical 
datum can be reconciled mathematically with every type of 
geometry if proper assumptions are made," and only the 
demand for univocality of description and the stipulation that 
no unnecessary assumptions should be made can guide us in our 
choice of the geometrical system which we regard as constitu- 
tive for the world of experience. 

For Natorp, the univocal determination of the “objects” 
of experience can be achieved only through the establishment of 
“causal” relations in space and time — of relations, that is, as 
exemplified in the laws of classical mechanics} and these laws 
presuppose and imply the Euclidicity of space.** Physics, how- 
ever, as actual cognition, can never fully attain the ideal of 
absolute deteiminateness, for we can measure only with em- 
pirical means. The degree of determinatencss achieved de- 
pends in every case upon the accuracy of our measurements. 
This being the case, we must employ, as the basis for measure- 
ment, that empirical value which most closely approaches the 
ideal limit. For contemporary physics this value is the constant 
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velocity of light in empty space** as disclosed in the Michelson- 
Morley ether-drift experiment and as "posited” in the Emstein- 
Minkowski theory of relativity. 

Natorp, who published his Logische GrundUgen in 1910, 
i.e.> five years prior to the publication of Einstein’s generalized 
theory, sees in the Einstein-Minkowski theoiy the reconcilia- 
ton between pure, absolute, and mathematical space and time 
on the one hand, and empirical, relative, and physical space 
and time determinations on the other.*' That is to say, he sees 
in the "special” theory of relativity the completion of Newton 
and Kant, the reconriliation of the ultimate ideal of absolute 
determination with the restiiction of all knowledge to relative 
determinateness. Instead of achieving absolute determinateness, 
science must now rest satisfied with a determinateness in space 
and time which depends upon the value c as upon the last uni- 
vocal measuie empirically attainable.** The laws of motion and 
the principle of the conservation of energy must be restated in 
somewhat different form, but they appear again in classical 
form if, instead of c, we posit as the ideal constant. 

It is obvious from this Ime of reasoning that Natorp accepts 
the special theory of relativity and maintdns that, far from im- 
pairing the basic position of the neo-Kantians, this theory actu- 
ally confirms the epistemological views of the Marburg School.** 
The ideal of absolute and umvocal determination of the "ob- 
jects” loses nothing of its attractiveness or of its logical validity} 
only the possibility of its empirical fulfillment has been re- 
stricted in a very sperific way. The theory of relativity stipulates 
a freedom of choice so far as space and time co-ordinates are 
concerned which was not found in classical mechanics} but this 
freedom does not endanger the integrated unity of our cogni- 
tion of nature because it does not impair the univocality of the 
laws of nature. On the contrary, the recognition of the "in- 
variance” of the laws of nature despite the relativity of the 
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space-time factors (as expressed in the Lorentz “transformation 
equations”) is, according to Natorp, the most important result of 
the relativity theory." 

What is Cassirer’s view with respect to this point? 

Natorp, we repeat, published his book, Dte logischen Grttnd- 
lagen der exakten Wisseftschafien, five years before Einstein’s 
general theoiy of relativity became known. Cassirer, on the 
other hand, published his monograph, Zur Einsteinschen Rela- 
thitUtstheorie, six years after the general theory first appeared 
in print. This circumstance alone, 1 believe, is sufficient to 
account for whatever difference concerning the interpretation 
of space and time there may be in the writings of these two 
men. 

In accotd with Natorp’s view, Cassirer maintains that “the 
doctrine of space and time developed by the theory of relativity 
is a doctrine of empirical space and empirical time, not of pure 
space and pure time,”" and that to this extent the relativity 
theory constitutes “the most definite application and carrying 
tbiough of the standpoint of critical idedism within empirical 
science itself.”" 

Space and time, by themselves, “signify only a fixed law of 
the mind, a schema of connection by which what is sensuously 
perceived is set in certain relations of coe^stence and se- 
quence.”” That is to say, time is, like space, a schema in which 
we must arrange events, if the flux of our subjective impressions 
is to have objective order and significance. The actual arrange- 
ment of impressions, however, can be accomplished only upon 
the basis of measured relationships. And, as the theory of rela- 
tmty shows, two observers in relative motion to each other 
will make the arrangement in different ways. Each will regard 
his own system of reference as the starting-point in relation to 
which the space-time order of events is to be established, but 
each order will be different. 

Nevertheless, both arrangements, if carried through con- 
sistently, will have objective significance, since it is possible to 
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deduce £rom each the particular arrangement ^lid (or the other 
observer. The old idea of a unitary time and a unitary space has 
been abandoned, but its place has been taken by a one-to-one 
con elation of space-time values in empirically different systems. 
The dynamic umty of temporal and spatial determinations has 
been retained, but only as a postulate of relations which are 
validated in and through a system of laws other than that of 
Newtonian mechanics. 

Following Newton, Kant assumed that the three laws of mo- 
tion of das^cal mechanics provided the sole and sufficient basis 
for an integraticjn of experience 5 and these laws presuppose 
absolute space and absolute time. In the special theory of rela- 
tivity, the pnndple of the constancy of the velodty of light 
was accepted as the basic presupposition of our integration of ex- 
perience. Natorp and Cassirer agree on this, and both modify the 
Kantian position accordingly. 

In the general theory of relativity even this prindple is re- 
placed by a still different one — by the principle of the equiva- 
lence of gravitational and inertial fields; and it follows from 
this prindple that "all Gaussian co-ordinate systems are of 
equal value for the formulation of the universal natural laws.”" 
We must still conceive an absolute space and an absolute time, 
i. e., an absolute unity of all space-time determinations; but 
this unity is not the unity of some "real” object. It is, rather, an 
Idea (in the Kantian sense) which serves as "a rule for con- 
sidering all motions in it as merely relative.” “The logical uni- 
versality of such an idea,” Cassirer argues in complete agree- 
ment with Natorp, "does not conflict with the theory of rela- 
tivity.”” On the contrary, it alone assures the validity of the 
empirical laws. Ail motions in space must be regarded as merely 
relative because only in this way is it possible to combine them 
into a definite concept of experience which unifies all phe- 
nomena. "The one valid norm is merely the idea of the unity of 
nature, of exact determination itself;”” and this the theory of 
relativity safeguards by guaranteeing the “invariance” of the 
laws of nature despite the relativity of aU space-time co-ordi- 
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nates. Cassirer and Natoi^) are in complete agreement on this 
point j although Natorp did not know the generalized theory of 
relativity when he wrote his Logische GrmdJagen. 

When Natorp’s book was republished without revision in 
1923, Cassirer’s inteipretation of relativity was well known, and 
Natorp, in the new preface to his book, refeiied his readers to 
Cassirer’s monogiaph, saying that this monogiaph provided a 
substitute for Natorp’s own interpretation, since it ^'contains 
much of what 1 myself might have said concerning this mat- 
ter.”** 


III. Causality 

Our third point of comparison involves the interpretations of 
causality as given by Natorp and Cassirer, respectively. 

According to Natorp, experience is integiated and the “order” 
of experience is established in conformity with the ideas of suc- 
cession and simultaneity. Through the idea of succession, im- 
pressions are related in senes, and these series, in turn, are 
related in sequence untd the whole of experience has been in- 
corporated into one unitary system of series. Through the idea 
of simultandty, parallel senes are interrelated in accordance 
with a law of progression which establishes a mutual dependence 
or interdependence of coexisting seiies. The arrangement in- 
volving succession is carried through on the basis of “causality j” 
the arrangement involving interdependence presupposes “inter- 
action.” 

The “law of causality,” according to Natorp, asserts that a re- 
sult attained under certain conditions at a time t will be at- 
tmned again under the same conditions at a time ^ but it does 
not stipulate what the specific conditions are in any given case.*' 
In other words, the “law of causalitjr” affirms merely the de- 
pendence of a consequent in general upon an antecedent in gen- 
eral. It affirms an “orderliness according to law” which involves 
immediately and directly only an order of succession. 

In so far, however, as we deal not only with a single series 
in time but with the interrelation of parallel series, the general 
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relationship of antecedent and consequent does not adequately 
represent the idea of causality.** A comparison of various 
parallel or "co-ordinated” series of changes shows that the law 
which determines the specific sequence of each series is deter- 
minable only through a law which defines the relation of co- 
ordination — a law, that is, which defines a "totality of order,” 
a system of interrelations, within which each individual series is 
determined by all other series, and in which each series contrib- 
utes to the determination of all others. Such a law, however, 
is nothing but Kant’s “principle of interaction,” the culmination 
of our conception of "nature” as a dynamic system, i.e., as a 
singular and all-comprehensive functional context of events. 

The demand for a general law of causality has been fulfilled, 
according to Natorp, through Newton’s formulation of the 
three basic laws of motion. The second of these laws, in particu- 
lar, is an expression of the most geneial demand for a depend- 
ence of a consequent upon some antecedent. The third law pro- 
vides the more profound inteipretation of causality as "inter- 
action.”** 

Through the application of the law of causality in its most 
profound sense, a totality of order, a system of order, is estab- 
lished — the totality or system which we call "nature.” The 
nature of the law itself is such that the mathematical term 
“function” describes it most adequately. We may say, therefore, 
that only through the idea of "function” can the demand for an 
all-inclusive and orderly context of experience be fulfilled. 
"Nature” or "realit)^’ is known or "understood” only to the 
extent to which such a "functional” or "dynamic” context has 
been established.** 

Cassirer, I am sure, would agree with Natorp that only the 
"functional” or "dynamic” context according to law discloses 
to us the reality and the essence of “nature.” His earlier book. 
Substance and FuncUony is sufficient proof for this. But, whereas 
Natorp argues that the functional equations of classical mo 
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chanics, as based upon Newton’s three laws of motion, are the 
sole means thiough which that context can be established uni- 
versally, Cassirer maintains that these classical equations must 
be supplemented and that even new types of laws may be re- 
quired for the establishment of an all-comprehensive context. 

According to Cassirer, the “law of causality” must be clearly 
distinguished from the spcdfic equations of the empirical sci- 
ences. It is logically on a difFerent level. The equations ex- 
press paiticular interrelations of vaiious magnitudes, but the 
“law of causality” is the general demand that the cognitive 
process of tiansforming the data of observation into concise 
expressions of measure, the process of synthesizing the results 
of measurements in function^ equations, and of unifying these 
equations in conformity with certain uniform principles, shall be 
possible without end. The “law of causality,” in other words, is 
the aidomatic demand that the progressive functional interpreta- 
tion of experience can and must be carried through.*® 

The “law of causality” is in so far sui generis as it is not a 
statement about “things” or “events,” but a statement concern- 
ing laws and principles It is the axiomatic assertion that the 
results of our measuiements, the laws governing these results, 
and the principles of inten elating those laws can be integrated 
in such a manner that they constitute one coherent system of 
cognition, one unitary and univocal integration of “nature.” 

If I understand Natorp’s arguments correctly, they imply this 
very same conception of the “law of causality j” for does not 
Natorp maintain that the law of causality in its profoundest 
sense is the demand for the homogeneous functional system, and 
not some specific equation describing “events”? But so fw as 
Natorp is concerned, this demand for a system is completely 
realizable through the equations of classical mechanics. These 
equations, for Natorp, express the prototype of relations which 
fulfill the demand Ibr causal interdependence. 

Cassirer admits that the “law of causality” has been decisive 
for the development of classical physics, that it has given im- 
petus and direction to this development.” But Cassirer shows 
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that the statistical treatment of entropy, as given by Boltzmann, 
has introduced into physics a new type of "law,” a new type of 
equations of interdependence, which must be given equal status 
with the dynamic laws of Newtonian mechanics. A dualism has 
thus been introduced into the conception of “physical laws.’”* 

Natorp, in agreement with most of his contemporaiies, seems 
to have regarded the “statistical laws” as approximations which 
did not affect the ideal of a rigid functional interpretation. Ac- 
cording to this view, the “hite” of individual particles is stiictly 
deteimmable through classical laws, but it is not always conven- 
ient or possible for practical reasons to ascertain all the “condi- 
tions” requisite for a complete functional interpietation. In 
principle, however, the demand for a complete determination 
remains unchallenged. 

Cassirer argues in a somewhat different manner. He points 
out that even Galileo claimed unconditional or complete exact- 
ness for his laws only in so far as these laws are hypothetically 
exact formulations, not in the sense that they describe actual 
events with absolute exactness. They are expressions of an “if- 
then” relation rather than descriptions of the “here-and-now” 
of events. They apply, strictly speaking, to “ideal” cases, not to 
empiiically given situations. 

What is true of Galileo’s laws, Cassirer points out, is true 
also of all laws formulated in conformity with the Galilean 
model. It is true, in particular, of the equations of Newtonian 
mechanics." 

The laws of classical mechanics, however, involve only “re- 
versible” processes. The principle of entropy, on the other hand, 
deals with processes which are not reversible j and such proc- 
esses, Cassirer argues, require a new type of “law,” statistical 
laws, and laws involving the calculation of “probabilities.”" 

The “probabilities” involved in these laws are not of a sub- 
jective nature but are objective in their significance and mean- 
ing. Once the factors present in a cognitive situation have been 
analyzed, our probability calculadons determine rigidly what 
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is a probable (or improbable) result under those conditions, and 
they determine this probability or improbability of the event 
in complete independence of our subjective opimon in the mat- 
ter.** 

Probability calculation is a branch of pure mathematics and 
leads to definite conclusions in accordance with strict rules once 
yft apply it to certain assumed or stipulated empirical conditions. 
And, Cassirer argues, in so far as this is tiue, statistical expies- 
sions have the same epistemological significance as the laws of 
classical mechanics. They can and must therefore be co-ordinated 
with those laws.** 

This co-ordination is easily accomplished if we remember that 
the clasacal laws expressing spedfii causal relations pertain to 
the course of an event, whereas probability concerns our knowl- 
edge of the mttal conditions which give rise to that event. The 
idea of causality in conjunction with the conception of probabili- 
ties results in the special laws of ''statistical mecbanics” which 
strictly detei mine an event as a consequent of the assumed or 
stipulated conditions but which, when applied to actual events, 
constitute the prototype of a physical hypothesis.*^ Only through 
the interpenetiation of causality and probability is the general 
form of “order in conformity with law” at all conceivable. New- 
ton’s law of gravitation, for example, tells us exactly what will 
happen under condition of some specific distribution of matter 
in space, but the actual state of that distribution is not deter- 
mined by the law of gravitation and can be ascertained only 
through measurements and calculations involving probabilities. 

So far, therefore, no radical change of the epistemological 
position of neo-Kantianism is required to accommodate the statis- 
tical laws. So far Cassirer was not compelled to modify Natorp’s 
view in any radical manner. The question arises, however, to 
what extent and in what sense the significance and meaning of 
the “law of causality” have been affected by the transition from 
clasacal mechanics to quantum theories. Natorp, so we have 
seen, died before quantum mechanics came into its own. Hence, 
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if Cassirer’s views differ essentially from those of orthodox 
neO'Kantians, this difference should become noticeable at this 
point. 

It is Cassirer’s thesis, as it was Natoip’s, that the prinaple of 
causality is not a proposition dealing directly with things or 
events but is, rather, a stipulation concerning the means through 
which things and events aie constituted in experience. This gen- 
eral meaning of causality, according to Cassirer, remiuns un- 
affected by quantum mechanics. It is true that Heisenberg has 
shown that specific “uncertainties” are unavoidable whenever 
wc deal with individual electrons or similar particles, and that 
therefore “probability equations” alone adequately describe the 
observed processes. But, as Heisenberg himself has pointed out, 
these “probabilities” are by no means indeterminate. They are 
'derivable from the principles of quantum mechanics and are 
strictly and univocally determined by them." The “uncei tainty 
relations,” therefore, do not imply a lack of precision in 
quantum mechanical laws." 

To put it differently, quantum mechanics, like every other 
branch of science, makes certain stipulations from which it pro- 
ceeds and upon which the validity of its formulations depends. It 
no longer accepts all the stipulations of classical mechanics and 
has abandoned the hope that all propositions of physics can 
ultimately be reduced to one type of functional lawsj but, within 
the framework of its own stipulations, the equations of quantum 
mechanics reveal objective interrelations of events with exacti- 
tude and precision. 

When Heisenberg rejected the “law of causality,” his argu- 
ments were directed only against a narrowly conceived version 
of that law, not against the general idea of “orderliness in accord- 
ance with law.”” But ^‘causality” in the narrow sense, Cassirer 
maintains, had been invalidated even before the advent of 
quantum mechanics. It had lost status in classical physics, because 
the equations of classical mechanics could be applied to actual 
situations only on the basis of probability considerations. 
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If we discard this narrow conception of causality and adhere 
only to the general demand for ‘‘orderliness according to law” 
(Gesgizlichkeii) y Cassirer aigues, then the “uncertainty rela- 
tions” of Heisenberg “do not constitute a contrary instance.”” 
The very demonstration of the validity of the “uncertainty rela- 
tions” presupposes the validity of the geneialized law of caus- 
ality. Moreover, the basic postulates of quantum mechanics are 
inseparably tied up with the principles of conservation of energy 
and conservation of momentum, with principles, that is, which 
are “pure and typical statements of causality.”” 

The general principle of causality demands in general the de- 
pendence of a consequent y upon an antecedent x: If Xy then 
y. Even traditional logic reveals (i) that the falsity of x docs 
not necessarily imply the falaty of y, and (a) that the universal 
validity of the conditional pioposition is unafFected by the fal- 
sity of the antecedent, or by any restriction of its truth. Hence, if 
the “uncertainty relations” imply that in the field of physics 
some judgements of causality rest upon false premises or upon 
premises of restricted truth, nothing is said thereby concern- 
ing the pure form of the hypothetical syllogism or concerning 
its formal validity. The schema, If x, thm y, as purely formal 
schema, loses nothing of its force or of its validity. If, however, 
the schema is to be applied to some concrete situation, it is neces- 
sary to ascertain whether or not the values to be inserted for x 
can be determined by measurement with complete and absolute 
accuracy. The problem, in other words, pel tains not to the causal 
relation as such but to the “empty places,” the measuicd vari- 
ables, which make the general principle applicable in concrete 
cases. The values of x must be “admissible” if the principle of 
causality is to have specific and univocal meaning in some par- 
ticular situation. 

From the point of view of physics, only such values are “ad- 
missible” which can be definitely ascertained through determi- 
nate and definable methods of measuring. This restrictive inter- 
pretation of the conditions under which the law of causality 
becomes applicable alone assures the physical significance of 
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that principle. Natorp, 1 am sure, would agree with Cassirer on 
this point, for the idea as such is not new. Newton already in- 
cluded It in his regulae fhlosofhandi. The new aspect is that 
quantum mechanics reveds, through its “uncertomty relations,” 
that it is forever impossible to obtain experimentally certain 
pairs of magnitudes — such as the place and momentum of an 
electron — ^with complete accuracy. Through this discovery the 
application of the prinaple of causality is subjected to a condi- 
tion of which classical physics knew nothing} W the restriction 
in applicability does not entail the suspension of the principle 
itself.” 

So far as quantum mechanics is concerned, the law of causality 
stipulates that, if at any time certain physical magnitudes have 
been measured with the greatest accuracy possible in conformity 
with the “uncertainty relations,” then there eidst at some other 
time certiun other magnitudes the measurable qualities of which 
can be predicted with accuracy. It is impossible, however, to 
describe completely in space and time the actual connections 
expressed by the functional law, just as it is impossible to con- 
struct a mechanism on the basis of classical laws which reveals 
the quantum theoretical connection between waves and particles. 
Such a representation and description in space and time is, how- 
ever, not needed for the application of the principle of causality. 
The formalism of quantum raechamcs itsdf provides all neces- 
sary “functional” connections. So long as empirical events can 
be measured and, on the basis of these measuiements, can be 
described in mathematical terms and by means of mathematical 
equations, the postulate of the “comprehensibility of nature” 
is fulfilled. Moreover, inasmuch as this “comprehensibility” 
rests upon the principle of causality in its broad sense, this prin- 
ciple, too, has lost nothing of its epistemological significance.^* 

Natorp, I feel certain, would endorse wholeheartedly this 
conclusion of Cassirer’s argument. Had he lived to see the ad- 
vent of modern quantum mechanics he would have moved on 
beyond the position of orthodox neo-Kantianism in the same 
direction in which Cassirer has actually moved. The initial posi- 
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tion taken by Natorp with respect to the presuppositions of saen- 
tihc cognition implies this. In developing his interpretation of 
quantum mechamcs, Cassirer has not broken with neo-Kantian- 
ism but has adapted its established principles to the latest results 
of scientific resoarch. He has carried out a program first enunci- 
ated by Natorp, and he has carried it out in the very spirit of 
Natorp. In one essential respect, however, Cassirer has gone 
&r beyond the orthodox neo-Kantians. We shall consider this 
point in our next section. 

IV. Foundations of the “Geisteswissenschaften” 

Up to now we have considered Cassirer’s views only in so 
far as they pertain to the epistemological basis of the exact 
natural sciences. We have found that in all these matters Cas- 
sirer has advanced beyond oithodox neo-Kantianism only in a 
vay restricted sense. However, in the course of his many-sided 
investigations, Cassirer became convinced that the tiaditional 
epistemology in its usual limitation to ^‘scientific cognition” does 
not provide a basis for the Geisteswissenschaften or cultural 
saences. 

If all types of knowledge are to find epistemological justi- 
fication, then the basic prindples of epistemology itself must be 
radically expanded or generalized” and must be conceived in 
such a manner as to admit knowledge differing in kind, not only 
in degree, fiom that obtained in the natural sciences. And with 
this demand for a generalized epistemological basis of all knowl- 
edge Cassirei depaits radically from the position of orthodox 
neo-Kantianism; foi Natorp is committed to the idea that the 
prototype of all knowledge is found in the mathematical sciences. 
The cultural sciences find no consideration in the Logische 
Grmdlagen or in Natorp’s other epistemological writings. The 
epistemological problems of these sciences are not recognized as 
such — ^unless we are to accept Natorp’s explidt restriction of 
analysis to the foundations of the so-called exact sciences as an 
implied admission that other sdences may require a different 
treatment. 

Despite this break with the orthodoxy of the Marburg School, 
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Cassirer has by no means abandoned the essence of Kantianism. 
On the contrary, he finds ample room for the new generalization 
within the framework of that poation. 

Starting once more from the premise that the basic concepts 
of science are obtained, not through a process of abstraction, but 
through an integrative or synthetic act of mind, Cassirer argues 
that this integrative activity of mind permeates all types of 
knowledge. Our concepts, whatever they may be in any given 
field of investigation, are man-created intellectual symbols by 
means of which experiential contexts are established j they are 
integral parts of logical systems and are defined and determined 
in and through the logical structure of their respective systems. 

But if this IS true, then our basic concepts participate in, or 
“share,” the logical structure of the system to which they be- 
long. And if an “object” of eiqierience is constituted only 
through these concepts, then “we cannot reject” the idea that 
the variety of such constitutive logical means produces a variety 
of “objective” contexts, a variety of differently integrated “ob- 
jects.”” Even within the lealm of “nature” the “physical” ob- 
ject is not strictly identical with the “chemical” object, or the 
“chemical” object with the “biological” object, for “physical,” 
“chemical,” and “Hological” cognition, respectively, involve spe- 
cifically different points of view from which the questions are 
raised which guide our inquiries, and from which the phenomena 
of observation are subjected to intei pretation and integration.” 

The One Being, presupposed in all realistic epistemologies, 
the thing-in-itself as it exists in and by itself, recces more and 
more from the field of investigation and becomes the unknow- 
able X. It is not encountered at the beginning of cognition as 
something “given,” but only at the end, as the fulfillment of 
completed cognition, the culmination of all integration. Our 
basic concepts of cognition cannot be obtained from this X 
through a process of abstraction. All Kantians agree on this. 
But is it possible to take the opposite view and to interpret all 
intellectual symbols, irrespective of the field of their applica- 
tion, as expressions of one and the same basic function of mindp 
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Natorp maintains that all cognition^ no matter how different 
its ways and modes may be, aims ultimately at an integration of 
experience in terms of causality, at the complete subsumption of 
all objects of experience under the law of causality. The partic- 
ular is not to remain an isolated particular but is to be merged 
into a context determined and defined by causal interrelations. 
Cassiier, on the other hand, finds that the causal mode of 
integration is only one of many which are equally possible and 
equally actual. “Objectification” is carried on, and the particular 
is fused into context, by means quite different from that em- 
ploying logical concepts and laws of logical relations. Ait, my- 
thology, and lelig^on exemplify these other types of integration. 

No woik of art, no mythology, no religion merely reflects 
an empirically “given.” All of them constitute their “objects,” 
their “world,” in conformity With some independent prinaple 
of integration. Each creates its own symbolic forms, forms which 
aie not of the same type as the “intellectual” symbols of science 
but which, nevertheless, consideiing their origin, are episte- 
mologically equivalent to them. Not one of these different types 
of symbols can be fully represented by any other, or can be trans- 
lated into, or derived from, any other. Each type represents 
a distinct approach to, and a distinct mode of interpretation of, 
experience and thus constitutes in and through itself a specific 
aspect of the “real.” These types of symbols are not different 
ways in which one and the same “thing-in-Itself” leveals itself 
to us, but they are modes through which mind accomplishes its 
“objectification” of experience.” Kant’s “Copernican revolu- 
tion” must therefore be extended to all of them,” 

The question in all cases of “objectification” is this: Is the 
function of the “symbol” derivable from the “object,” or 
does the “object” presuppose the functional significance of the 
“symbol”? Does the “symbol” find its validation through the 
“object,” or is the “object’ constituted through (or by means of) 
the “symbol”? Since Ais question arises in every field in which 
symbols are employed, it represents the intellectual bond, the 
methodological unity, which holds these fields together. 
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Answering this question in the basically Kantian sense o£ the 
primacy of “functions” or “laws” over “objects,” Cassner finds 
that it is possible to transcend the narrowly conceived position 
of the neo-Kantians without discarding the essence of Kantian- 
ism itself. As he now sees it, the integrative activity of mind is 
not restricted to a purely cogmtive function. In addition to the 
logical integration of experience we can discern a “function of 
linguistic thinking,” a “fonction of mythico-religious thinking,” 
and a “function of artistic intuition.” Each one of these integrat- 
ing functions leads to a particular type of integration and is 
therefore constitutive to its own specific context of experience, 
to its own “objective totality.”*® 

Interpreted in this way, the critique of reason becomes a 
generalized critique of culture, showing how all content of 
culture presupposes and involves a primordial act of mind, an 
act of creative integration. And in this generalized critique the 
basic thesis of idealism finds its proper and complete validation." 
The varied products of culture — language, sdentific cognition, 
myths, art, and religion — despite their diversified character and 
despite the difference in method and aim of integiation, now are 
conceived as being one in ultimate purpose — in the purpose, 
namely, of transforming the passive world of mere impressions 
(in which mind seems at first imprisoned) into a ^'world of 
pure spiritual expression.”** 

If we insist upon the complete logical unity of all integrations, 
the universality and exclunveness of the logical form tend to 
destroy the specificality and uniqueness of the objectifications 
in non-logical spheres of integration. If, on the other hand, we 
acknowledge the specificality of these integrations without ad- 
vancing at the same time beyond it to an all-inclusive principle 
of integration, we are in danger of losing ourselves in particu- 
lars.** But, if we accept the expansion of Kant’s “Copernican 
revolution,” then, according to Cassirer, both of these fiital 
alternatives can be avoided. We can then admit the greatest 
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diversity of forms without being forced to relinquish the de- 
mand for ultimate unity in the creative function of mind. For 
example, the synthesis in which the succession of tones is trans- 
formed into the unity of a “melody” is quite difFeient from 
the synthesis through which the manifoldness of linguistic 
sounds is integiated into the unity of a “sentencej” but common 
to both is the fact that the sensuous elements no longer remain 
isolated particulars but are fused into a context in and through 
which each element receives its real meaning and significance." 
Each field of integration is characterized by its own approach 
and procedure; each involves its own specific integrative princi- 
ple. But all of them are, nevertheless, only functions of the same 
integrating mind," and in and through its divei sided products 
this mind reveals itself and reveals the world of experience as an 
expression or manifestation of mind." 

Such is the essence of Cassirer’s thesis. That it involves a step 
beyond 01 thodox neo-Kantianism is obvious. It is true, further- 
more, that in all cultural achievements — in language, art, re- 
ligion, and science — creative and integrating minds reveal them- 
selves. Whenever we deal with “symbols,” a creative mind 
which integrates and intei*prets them may be assumed to be at 
work. The use of “symbols” is an act of synthesis, of con- 
struction, not of abstraction or passive reception. To this extent 
at least Cassiier’s thesis may be regarded as validated. 

However, Cassirer’s three-volume work, Die Philosophte det 
symbolmhen Formeny still leaves many questions unanswered. 

The epistemological problem of the exact sciences (mathe- 
matics, mathematical physics, and chemistry) may be regarded 
as solved, for the principle of integration is evident in each 
case. It may be granted likewise that the epistemological prob- 
lem of “mystical” thinking (mythology and religion) has found 
its solution. Its integrating principle seems to be identical with 
what Levy-Bruhl has called the principle of “participation.” 
Both mathematical science and mythology (religion) have, 
however, in common that they aim at an integrated totality of 
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experience. Language and art, on the other hand, do not share 
this aim. 

No ‘‘object of art” claims to be an all-inclusive totality of 
experience, nor do all “objects of art” together constitute such 
a totality. The creative synthesis in a work of art is undeniable, 
but in intent and method it is not on the same level with a law 
or theory of science or with an “explanatory” myth. 

Language also is the product of creative synthesis, but it, 
too, is, epistemologically speaking, not on the same plane with 
science or mythology (religion). Both science and mythology 
represent distinct world-views, intellectual positions from which 
the manifold of experience is to be integrated into comprehen- 
sive contexts. Language, on the other hand, despite its sym- 
bolic chaiacter, 1$ but a means to be employed in such integra- 
tion. It may reflect in its forms and vocabulary predominantly 
the point of view of mythology or that of science (and usually 
is a fair mixture of both), but in itself it provides no “point of 
view” from which experience is to be integrated. This is not 
to say that the development of language remains unaffected by 
the purpose for which linguistic symbols are employed. My 
contention is merely that language as an instrument useful in 
integrating expeiience cannot be set in strict parallel with 
science or mythology as “point of view” and as mode of inte- 
gration. Cassirer’s “philosophy of symbolic forms” needs clarifi- 
cation at this point. 

Cassirer, as will be recalled, generalized the position of the 
neo-Kantians in order to provide an epistemological basis for 
the cultural sciences. But neither in his Philosofhie ier symbo- 
Uschen Fotmen nor in his other books does this problem find 
further consideration. 

It may be granted that the general thesis of the primacy of the 
integrative functions of mind over all “objects” of experience 
implies a suggestion of the direction in which an answer to this 
problem must be sought. But the task of carrying through the 
required analysis of categories and principles of integration still 
remains to be done. What, for example, is the principle (corre- 
sponding to the law of causality in the exact sdences) which 
determines objectification and integration of historical knowl- 
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edge? Upon what basis is the historical context of experience 
to be established? If in the field of history, too, the basic princi- 
ple of integration is to be a law of causality, then, it seems, this 
law must be even more generalized than it was in the field of 
quantum mechanics — and generalized in a different manner. 
It may have to be transformed into a “principle of relevancy” — 
a principle, that is, the application of which involves value 
judgments. If so, new questions anse, questions which tran- 
scend the field of history proper. We must then ask: What are 
values? What is the epistemological basis of value judgments? 
What is the prinaple of integration in the general field of 
axiology? All these questions must be answered before the 
epistemology of Gshtesmssenschaften is complete } but none of 
them are answered by Cassirer. His radical step beyond the 
neo-Kantians of the Marburg School is also a step away from 
specifically epistemological problems and from the type of 
analyses which such problems demand. 
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CASSIRER, NEO-KANTIANISM, AND 
PHENOMENOLOGY 

I 

The Historical Coftjimctson 

I T IS NOT the purport of the present paper to pin down 
to any ‘Ism’ so rich and cUstinguished an individuality as 
Ernst Cassirer’s. I am convinced, however, that the encyclopedic 
nature of his thought, of his learning and empathy and the 
peculiar lucidity of his style are paitly due to the sound philo- 
sophical tradition and scholarly discipline of "Mai burg neo- 
Kanbanism” (just as, for instance, the followers of Hegd were 
privileged to harvest the fruit of their master’s systematic 
achievements and historical wisdom). 

Yet, although Cassirer, skillfully and conscientiously at once, 
cultivated and transformed his teachers’ heritage, he remained 
closer to the original Idealism than even Cohen and Natorp 
themselves in thrir last writings. Their turn toward religious 
metaphysics took place at a time when Cassirer’s ideas had 
already crystallized in a form which he continuously developed 
without ever reaching a breaking-point such as Cohen did in the 
religious personalism of his Religion der Vemnnft (1919) ot- 
Natorp in the religious mystidsm of Praktisake Philosofhie 

(1945). 

Cassirer’s Kantianism has to be seen against the background 
of Hermann Cohen’s Logik der remen Erkenntnis (1902) and 
Paul Natorp’s Einlettnng in die Psyehologie nach Kritischer 
Methode (1888), the original version of the Allgemeine Psy~ 
chologie of 1912. Hence we shall have to make particular refer- 
ence to these classical writing;s of the school. This will be espe- 

801 
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dally fitting in our context, since HusserPs Phenomenology 
also profited very much from his ponderings over Natorp’s 
Psychologie and the preceding article “Ueber objective und 
subjective Begrundung der Erkenntnis” {PhilosofhUcke 
MomtshfffiSy 1887).^ These are the main sources for any at- 
tempt at defining and evaluating anew the relationship between 
neo-Kantianism and phenomenology proper. Cohen’s breaking 
away from an 01 thodox neo-Kantianism had its effect primarily 
on the Jewish philosophy of leligion (Franz Rosenzweig), and 
Natorp’a thoughtful Praktisc/fe Pkilo$ofhi« has not yet at- 
tained the productive recognition which it deserves, i.e., the 
status and dynamics of a historic philosophical motive. As 
regards phenomenology, only the grandiose syncretism of 
Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit seems to show traces of the 
metaphysical philosophy of language in Natorp’s posthumous 
work.* 

In German philosophy, the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury was marked by the appearance of three classic works: 
Edmund Husserl’s Loghche Vntersuckimgon (1900/01), 
Hermann Cohen’s (already mentioned) der remen Er- 
kemtnis (1902) and Heinrich Rickert’s T>ie Grmnen der 
mturmssenschapltchm Begrifisbildung (1902) — the third of 
which, the foremost exponent of the so-called Southwestern 
neo-Kantian School, does not fall within the scope of this study.' 
Whereas Cohen’s Log^ climaxed a movement which lost more 
and more ground in the following decades, Husserl’s Unter- 
suchungen was the beginning of a philosophical enterprise 
which was to make proselytes from all schools of German 
philosophy. This success it owed not only to its inner strength 
and radied method' it was also favored by the tendencies of 

' Cf, Hunerl, "Lagltcht ViUtrntchungtH (and edition) 11 , t, 353^, listen m ttuer 
reifUff PhitSHomwologfej i09f| Natoip^ Allgemevne Psychologte^ 33^^ sSoff, 
Hutterl’ff relation to Natoi'p*^ early writings is carefully studied In Marvin Farber*s 
TAs Powtiation of PhMOfjifnology (i943)« 

*Cp, Natorp^s PmkJisehe PMlosofhh, 149^1 t6i with Heidegger^ S*in und 
Zeitg i 5 of. 

* Be^dcSi a ptwnomeuological criticism of Kickert’s position was set forth both 
by the present writer in GBschichisphilosotMe dir Gegrumr/ (1931) and Eugen 
Fink in Vti Phoenoimnoh^che PhUoiOfha Bdmund Hwserii in dor gognh 
vtarhgen KrMh (1934)* 
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the age/ Husserl put to philosophical use the descriptive method 
introduced m psychology by Brentano, James, Dilthey and 
Lipps. He contributed also to the rise of the new morpho- 
logical trends which — ^heralded by the disaples of Burckhardt, 
Nietzsche and Stefan George — came to prevail, first, in the 
analysis of the forms and products of culture. But from the 
interpretation of poetry, art, religion, etc., these trends began 
to expand and invade all realms of bdng and experience, psycho- 
logical as well as biological and physical: they all were to unfold 
the variety and articulation of their forms and show their spe- 
diic, irreducible natures. Phenomenology served the self- 
understanding of all these movements by providing them with 
a methodical foundation and bestowing upon them a systematic 
unity. 

When we analyze the implications of this phenomenological 
approach to the facts and problems of world and life, the points 
of contact with neo-Kantian thought as well as those of con- 
trast to it (and, hence, the mixture of alliance and tension be- 
tween the two movements) will immediately come to the sur- 
hice. It should be stated, however, from the outset that this 
relation was not static, but seemed to lead tovrard a qualified 
rapfrochement to which the later writings of Natorp, Husserl 
and Cassirer bear witness." The present article, too, was intended 
to advance a closer co-operation between the thinkers of both 
schools: a purpose which Is now largely frustrated by the 
untimely death of my eminent partner in the oiiginally con- 
templated dialogue. 

Husserl found himself in a common front with the Marburg 
scholars in his victorious struggle against the psychologism of 
1900. As a matter of fact, the anti-psychologism which domi- 

* It Is symptomatic tliat» in the Ule twenties, most o£ the tenclieis in the Depart^ 
ment of J^ilosophy at the University of Marbuig itself (Heidegger, Mahnkc, 
Loewlth, (Gadamer), Krueger) daimed to be adherents of phenomenology. 

'Historically the germs for such an understanding were present from the 
beginning m the profound admiration for Leibniz which the author of the Uttfer^ 
suchimgen has in common with Cassirer (whose book, Leibnkt,^ SysUm^ appeared 
in 1902) as well as in HusserPs grateful interest in Natorp’s P^cMogh — an 
interest which diows not only in HusserPs writingB, but also In the fact that Natorp’s 
hook was repeatedly the subject of discussion in HusserPs (and later, Heidegger’s) 
seminars. 
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nates the first volume of the Loguche Untersuchmgen proved 
so successful that only few readers, like Dilthey, realized the 
methodological importance of what the second volume offered 
under the somewhat misleading title “descriptive psychology:” 
this 'psychology* was as little a piece of merely empirical re- 
search as was the psychology that played its part in the philo- 
sophical systems of Cohen and Natorp. At the same time, the 
systematic function of Husserl’s ‘psychology’ was not that of 
studying the unity of human culture or reconstructing the 
original unity of consciousness — ^the tasks set for “psychology 
according to the critical method” by Cohen and Natorp re- 
spectively. In the terms of Natorp’s philosophy, the comple- 
mentary metiiods of direct construction and psychological re- 
construction express the correspondence between two procedures 
— ^that of objectification and subjectification (a difference said 
to be logically prior to the determination of object and subject 
proper). According to Cohen and Natorp the unity of the 
subject, i.e., of the concrete living consciousness, this unity di- 
rectly enjoyed, but not directly grasped, has to be regained 
through a reversal of the processes of objectification — through 
fusing what, under the theoretical, ethical and aesthetic aspects, 
had been separated in the pure forms and normative products 
of science, art, and the moral “kingdom of ends.” The unity 
of the mind is said to consist m the unity of these aspects, i.e., 
of these types of objective synthesis and legislation which make 
up the worlds of pure science, pure morals, and pure art. 

In neo-Kantianism the search for this unity of conscious life 
and Its world — the life and world wherdn these different atti- 
tudes iEmfelUmgen) pervade one another — ^Is not the first 
step to be taken. It is preceded by the investigation into the 
constitutive principles (the “inner forms”) through which ob- 
jectivity in one sense or the other can be achieved. The critical 
distinction, between the different ways of objectification and 
between the corresponding realms of culture is intended to 
secure the autonomy of these realms, ascertain the both irreduo* 
ible and limited variety of the ‘styles’ of human experience and 
overcome the dangers of one-sided naturalism (including psy- 
chologism), moriJism, and aesthetidsm. 
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What distinguishes this neo-Kantian philosophy from the 
phenomenological approadi are (1) the different roles assigned 
to the element oiformy (2) the different concept of subjectivity 
and (3) the greater vatiety of expertences accounteci for by 
phenomenology. 


II 

Variety of Experience vs. Autonomy of Cultural Realms 

It is advisable} perhaps, to begin with the discussion of this 
third ffictor, Neo-Kantianism is a “philosophy of human cul- 
ture ” even the latest important document of the school — 
Cassirer’s Essay on has “philosophy of culture” in its 

subtitle. The philosophical interest is centered in the founda- 
tion, forms, and products of human civilization. The traditional 
tripartition of the realms of culture tended, at first, to determine, 
i.e., both to fix and to limit the various types of human ex- 
perience. The religious experience, e.g., does not fit into this 
schema* the very possibility of a philosophy of religion is denied 
by Natorp — at least in his capacity as a transcendental critlcist,” 
in Cohen’s last works its recognition comes close to destroying 
the framework of critical idealism3 and in Cassirer’s thought 
religion occupies a somewhat precarious position between myth 
and morals: in his Essofy on Man it seems almost restricted to 
the moral, positive rei^uation of the ancient taboo system.’ 

To be sure, following Natorp’s own suggestion, Cassirer en- 
riched the neo-Kantian system by a variety of symbolic forms 
and, with their help, by the systematic interpretation of an 
enormous wealth of relevant phenomena. We shall turn later 
on to this new phase of a more versatile transcendental method. 
For the moment, it may be stated, first, that the very rise 
and attraction of phenomenology was greatly due to its insist- 

'Cf. Natorp, PraMsche PMotofhU (1915), 534^ (in partial revision of 
aUgtmtiee Psyekohgh, 94). 

*Cf Cassirer, Ettay on Man, 105^. — In his PMhsophh dor symboUschon 
Formen (II, iS, n. i) he lists, however, with chivalrous praise ‘^amongst the 
epochal merits of Husserlian phenomenology that it has sharpened our eyes for 
the differences between the fstructuial forms’ of the mind and, in a departure from 
the method of psychological inquiry, has shown us a new way of viewing them,” 
v»., through analysis of their essential meanings. 
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ence on, and exhibition of, a manifoldness of experiences and 
types of being — an open-mindedness which was not narrowed 
down by the preconception of three spheres of objective experi- 
ence. To survey and divide the otherwise boundless field of 
investigations, Husserl used tentatively the different formal 
and material ontologies (of nature, soul, spirit, etc.,) as "guid- 
ing clues” for the analysis of the different types of phenomena. 
But these ontologies function^ as mere "indicators,” and their 
establishment was in itself a philosophical task. To the phe- 
nomenologist there are no pre-established "transcendental 
facts” like the fact or even fieri of sdence — data which have 
only to be i esolved into their constitutive factors. 

Phenomenology is not a philosophy of culture in the sense 
that it takes orders from any canonic standard. It is free not only 
to criticize the actual state of our culture, but to delimit even 
the idea and claims of culture as such.' It does not accept 
Cohen’s identification of the subject, i e., the unity of con- 
sciousness, with the unity of the human culture — an identifica- 
tion through which the objective mind comes to account for the 
whole sphere of the human spirit 

III 

The Nature of the Subjective 

In the neo-Kantian interpretation subjectiinty is ‘nothing buP 
the system of objectifying functions read from the cultural 
documents in which they have manifested themselves and in 
which alone they are said to have their true life and being.* 
06 6!v«« <cQu «v «cf«T(a|i.ftvw «6pi^e«; "A vouv: 

“You will not find diought apart from the objective content 
wherein it found its expression” (Parmenides). 

My purpose cannot be to discredit the great Parmenidean 
tradition which is still alive in Kant and his followers. The 

*Cf, HmbcH, Fonudt und Trmussndpuudt Logik {Mtrbueh fdr PMh- 
so f hit) X, i6i , Dio Knsis dor Bwofatsehm VfUsonsehaften und die Trantnorh 
dtoUolo Pkaoismstenoh^ (fiUdosofhiOf 1) But even Natorp eventually comes 
to criticize Cohen’s reliance on the transcendental facts of phyeicZi Jnrieprudencei 
etc. Cf. Prakiisdie ^hilosQfhUy aaSff, 

* Cf. Coaurer, Phihsofhte dir symholuchin Fwmin 59, 
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primacy of the positive — ^Leibniz’s con\dction that people are 
right m what they see and aver, although they may be wiong 
in what they deny only because they do not see it — ^is a leading 
principle of phenomenological interpretation. The quasi in- 
direct, hermeneutic approach to human being — ^the discovery 
of this being in its most characteristic expressions — ^is the right- 
ful method of motal sciences {Gmtesvsissenschajten), It has 
been analyzed and practiced as such in an admirable way by 
a thinker like Wilhelm Dilthey. All we know and all we need 
to know, e.g., of Shakespeare, lives, indeed, in his works and has 
not passed with the passing of his private life nor been buried 
in the archives of London and Stratford-on-Avon. Still, the 
historical and getsteswissenschaftliche approach is not the only 
way of human self-concern and self-knowledge. Cassirer’s main 
methodical principle — ^that “only by expressing itself the spirit 
reaches its true and perfect inwardness {InnerUchkeit)”^^ has 
its historical foundation in idealistic thought, but lepresents an 
indisputable truth only if it is properly qualified and under- 
stood: it cannot be simply presupposed j the roots it has in the 
structure of our being must be bared. That introspection would 
)neld only “a very meager and fragmentary picture of human 
being”” is not borne out by the Confesstons of Augustine, the 
Thoughts of Pascal or the Journals of Kierkegaard. 

Yet, man’s true and direct self-knowledge is not even con- 
fined to these religious confessions or to the esdstential re-flec- 
tions of men who are thrown back upon themselves — ^that type 
of immanent perception’ in which consciousness and conscience 
may become one. In addition there may well be a scientific 
research for the essence of subjectivity and for the different 
types of what Srentano and Husserl called the intentionality 
of consciousness. By the nature of its subject such analysis will 
grow in intensity so as to uncover the innermost springs of con- 
scious life — including those of philosophy itself as a way of 
life leading toward the appropriation of our very own essence. 
In this regard Heidegger’s existentialism (biased and one-sided 

^CRMireri d«r tymbaUteksn Formfin^ 11^ eg,, 

^ Oattirer, Essay on Man, 2 . 
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as its execution proved to be) is no mere deviation from Hus- 
serPs thought} but its rather unorthodox puisuance into a sphere 
of problems which Husserl considered a cura fosterhr of the 
phenomenologist. 

Husserl has shown how the 'noetic’ processes of the mind 
(e.g.) the synthetic actions of judging) aie to be studied 
parallel (i) to its 'noematic’ contents (e.g., the meaning of 
judgments — the subject-matter of afophantic log^c) and (2) 
to real or ideal &cts judged of (and studied, hist of all, in the 
system of formal and material ontologies). The neglect of the 
noetic stucUes (which are prefigured in K^t’s "Subjective De- 
duction,” i.e,, in an approach that was long somewhat dis- 
credited in the Marburg school) deprived neo-Kantianism of 
such fundamental insights as are worked out in Husserl’s 
analysis of time-consciousness (^‘Vorlesungen %wr Phaenome- 
nologie des imeren Zfiitbewussfsetnsy” Jahrbueh IX, 367-496). 

This neglect may have been caused partly by the fear of 
falling prey to psychologism, partly by the adherence to the 
Cartesian dogma that the mode of consciousness (Bewussthett) 
is always the same, and that consciousness differs only in its 
contents, objects, and their respective ordeis.^* Following 
Husserl,“ Adolf Reinach*' had already protested agiunst level- 
ing all functions of consciousness, and asked how, without the 
awareness of hinctional differences, the indistinct hearing of a 
loud tone could be distinguished from the clear and distinct 
hearing of a low one. As a matter of fact, the differ ences of 
attention and the distinction between intentional expertences 
in general — ^like just seeing and hearing things — and inten- 
tional acts in particular — ^like the explicit looking at, listening 
to something — ^have played an important part in phenomeno- 
logical analysis. Yet they are far from being the only themes 
of noetic investigations: the centrifugal or centripetal ways of 
experience,* the looking upward, downward, or straight forward 
at things or persons; the variations in pace, temper, genuineness, 

"Cf. Cohen, Xof/A dtr nbun Natoip, Atlgmshf Psy- 

chohgie^ 40^* 

Vntmuchungm (and edition) II, i, 3^2. 

Get0nmsUe Schnfun, 
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etc., represent additional ways of dealing with things, i.e., par- 
ticular moc^fications of ‘^mtentionality.” They can be over- 
looked only by one who identifies without reservation the “being 
conscious oP’ with the appearance of a thing, with the ?««v8or^ai 
Itself — this “most wonderful phenomenon of all” (Hobbes), 
behind which allegedly no question can reach, which is no prob- 
lem Itself, but gives to all questions an unquestionable founda- 
tion.” And, indeed, consciousness cannot be deduced and ex- 
plained, but why should it not be explored in its modes as well 
as in its contents.^** 

Failing the recognition of this possibility, the hfe and nature 
of the subject appear only by way of interweaving the diveise 
principles to which all types of objects owe their existence and 
te-constructmg thus, at the bottom of all specific experiences, 
the original, formative unity of consciousness as such (Kant’s 
unity of the transcendental synthesis of apperception). The 
construction of the object is tempoially and logically prior to its 
reversal, the reconstruction of the subject. 

As a matter of fact, even according to Husserl, the method of 
reflection which gives us access to pure consciousness is but the 
reverse of the primary, natural attitude [miurliche Einstein 
Img) and its orientation. Still, reflection is to him a way of 
immanent intuition j it is no bare reconstruction of the sub- 
jective, does not presuppose tlie whole work of objectification 
and is not restricted to the Penelope-labor of undoing the care- 
ful syntheses of the mind. It starts from distinctive unities of 
experience (phenomena m this sense) and is fiee to go back 
all the way through the sjmthetic processes and actions which 
lead upward, to these appearances or else to go on to objective 
unities of a higher level. The given experience appears thus 

“Cf Cohen, 3655 Natorp, AUg^mewfi Psychologte, 29, 35, Cassirer, 

Das Efketmtnisfroblem, II, Sjf 

^To be sure, it is a remarkable fact that in as early a writings as Substaffsi^ 
begnff und Ftmkltonsbegrtf (jaf) Cassirer refers to Husseil in acknowledging a 
variety of the most different acts of thought* Each of them is a mode of conscious* 
ness which represents "a specific way of interpreting its content, a peculiar inten- 
tional relation to the object ” Still, he continues to study the life of consciousness 
only in the dialectics of its formation^ in the objective meaning which the sensory 
material acquires and in the transformation of meaning which it undergoes ^ in 
Husserlian terms the analyses remain within the ^noematic^ realm. 
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as the product o£ a phenomenological genesis which can be 
verified by retracing the whole process — springing back from a 
given point to a more primitive state and following from there 
the stream of consciousness — just as m the case of living remi- 
niscence we are drawn back into the past to embark once more on 
the path toward the present. The phenomenological research 
never loses the color of life, the dynamics of consciousness which 
it is in search of — ^the con»ete expeiience from which mere 
objectification and subjectification, mere construction and re- 
constrachon are alienated. (So much so that in his Practical 
Phflosophy Natorp would like to describe the process of tran- 
scendental synthesis entirely without any reference to the 
Kantian Ego, to subject and consciousness.*^) 

Even so, Natorp considers himself fiiithful to the spirit of 
Kant’s basic intentions. And Cassirer is at one with him in 
emphasizing that the process of experience as such — ^not only of 
theoretical experience as described in the first Critigue — ante- 
dates the distinction between the objective and the subjective, 
between being and consciousness. Self and object are not pre- 
supposed from the first, nor is one the foundation of the other 
and its knowledge, %ut in one and the same process of objecti- 
fication and determination the whole of experience comes to be 
divided for us into the 'spheies within and without,’ into ‘SelP 
and *World’,”‘* 

This may be compared with Husserl’s conception of pure 
consciousness as the sphere of origin within which alone the real 
person and his real world are to find their ^'phenomenological 
constitution.” The absoluteness of the latter constitutive process, 
however, is not so remote os to make it a mere dialectical con- 
struction. Even where intentional experience (tntetttiomles 
Erlehnis) is not a matter of personal actmty, it is still borne and 
animated by living consdousness. And, whereas Natorp speaks 
of a quasi-automatic and utopian "movement of the categories” 
as such, taken to enjoy a sort of mythical super-being, Husserl 

Natorp, Frnhiischt 24.1* Cf. alio Cohan, o*g, Lo$lk d^r r$inm 

ErkenninU^ 4.15, Bthtk det retmn J^iUtmy 130, 

Cassirer, KofiU Lebsn und 109. Cf. FAihsofAtf dir tymboliichin Fo/w 

i^en Uly 59 . 
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deals not only 'with the categories, but with the itself, 

the very acts of determining things. Here the procedures of 
objectification as such are followed out and not merely fixed as 
to their results at the different stages of their evolution. 

The function of objectification certainly plays an important 
part in Husserl’s transcendental phenomenology — ^the very 
title ^transcendental” refers to the self-transcendcnce of the 
subject towards the object. But it does not cover the whole of 
conscious life and is not the only concern of the phenomenolo- 
gist. This hict would have come out even more clearly, if the 
second and third parts of Husserl’s Ideas had ever been pub- 
lished. While spealdng of the subjective side of a phenomenon 
as well as of the objective one, i.e., *'that expeiiential content 
which points away from the Ego,” Husserl gives in the first part 
of the Ideas preference to the latter — ^to the “objectively 
oriented aspect, since it is this aspect which is most familiar to 
us from our natural attitude.”’* Yet even in the description of 
the synthesis in which an identical object comes to be realized, 
Husserl does not confine himself to the spontaneity of the 
intellect and the process of “categorial constitution.”** He 
studies also the more primitive fusion of appearances, the work 
of what he calls pitnary passive syntheses y i.e., syntheses in 
which the Ego is still latent, just as there is a secondary pas- 
sivity into which each previous activity is likely to fall back: a 
judgment, for example, after having been actively built up, 
lives on in a sedimentary state in which it enters new connec- 
tions, new passive syntheses.*’ In this way the formative power 
of pure consciousness can be exhibited and analyzed, whether or 
not the subject qua agent is openly on the stage and personally 
engaged in performing any synthetic activities. 

” Husserl, lietn 1 , 1605 cf. also 19a, »i9, 131 

*Natorp, hrakiuche FMotofhte^ ziaiF, zaz. Cf. Cassirer, *<PauI Natorp,’’ 
Kanutudken^ XXX (X9Z5) zSq 

" Cf. Husserl, Midtlotions Cartistenms §39, ^^Genise active et passive’^ (^5^)1 
Brfahrung und XJrteil^ pass, (e g. § 74 ^ 0 * These problems are intimately con- 

nected with Dilthey’s attempt to lay a foundation for formai logic and its categories 
through a logic and categories of Ufe* cf 1 especially, Bildiey, ScMff^n VII, azSif ^ 
Georg Misch, tehemthtlosofhte und Phamomenohgte (1930), fuss^ 
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IV 

The Form (m ConstrucHou end Intuition) 

The confrontation of Husserl’s “passive syntheses” with the 
ideals of “construction and re-constt action” in neo-Kantianism 
can serve very well to chaiacterize the difiFerence in the tenor of 
these two types of philosophy. Keo-Kantianism, attributing to 
construction a foremost place in the growth of all experience^ 
pursued a constructive method in its own piocedure. Cassirer 
always insisted on the paradigmatic importance of Kant’s 
“Copernican revolution” m philosophy 

In each and every sphei e ot objects — ^the viewpoint of “ectypal reflection” 
(ftacMUdendey capeylicHe Beiraehiung) has to be abandoned for that of 
'architectonic oidenng.’ . . Even outside of the realm of pure theory we 
ought to see that the object of a certain synopsis is constituted rather than 
copied by the foim of unifleation, the synopsis.’* 

As a matter of fact, this unqualified emphaas on the arche- 
typal function of the forms of our expeiience makes neo- 
Kantianism border on anti-Kantianism. It is not balanced by 
the recognition of the finiteness of our knowledge in contra- 
distinction to an intuitus ortginarkts which brings the Ding an 
skh into being. In this neo-Kantian interpretation the Dmg an 
sich is not determined m itself} it is not qualitatively different 
from the objects and products of experience} it is reduced to a 
methodological idea — ^the sum total of experience — and has 
become relative to the process of objective determination} as an 
ideal limit it maib only the point of complete determination 
of things in every possible way — a point never reached, but 
always striven for. Leibniz’s principle of a continuous scale of 
representation has gained the upper hand over the transcen- 
dental contrast between the two ^rms of representation (sen- 
sory and intellectual) in Kant, 

This is why the procedure in the different ways of cultural 

^ Caiurer, Symbolprobleni und seine Stellun^ im System der Philosophie” 

{Z^HschnU fiur AesUiHik XXI (1917), 311). For thought qua determination cf. 
Natorp» Die loghekin Grundlagen der exaeUn Whsensekaften (1910), 38! 'HTo 
think does not mean anything else but to determine • « • Thought does not recognise 
any determination prior to that which is of thought’s own making” Cf. Kant, 
KrtUk der retnea Vernunf^ B, 375, 
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lifCj as described by Casurer, resembles so much the building 
of the Tower of Babel, it seems to reach into the void, governed 
as it is exclusively by internal principles, without being oriented 
toward anything or controlled by anything independent of 
this whole process and without being animated by the messianic 
spirit of Cohen. The constructive schemata designed by thought 
“do not borrow their hold and suppoit from the empirical 
world of things, but cteate this support themselves” by way of a 
context of stgns contrived to represent a system of universal 
relations.” 

The full meaiung of this contention comes to light by the 
help of its negative counterpart* the rejection of sense-percep- 
tion as a mediating link in a causal chain between subject and 
object. The relation between object and consciousness being that 
of “intentionality” (Husserl), no causal relation can prevail 
between them, since causality, according to Cassirer, has its 
place exclusively within the realm of things. This statement 
neglects, however, the variety of causal experience and narrows 
causality down to a phenomenologically derivative type, the 
relation between physical events. Even the Kantian category 
had been much more comprehensive. Cassirer indsts that sensa- 
tion can be only the sign, the representative of its ‘intentional' 
object, never the effect of a transcendent Dmg an dch which 
affects our mind.” 

Cassirer, Phaenomenologh der Brhmntms^ 33 x f 

** I hrd*, 3650, above all 376ff. In his Essay on Man, however, Cassirer actually 
did employ such biological terms as ^stimulus’ and ^response’ to characterize the 
dynamic, 1 e , causal relations between man and world At the same time, thought 
appeared as a refined means to regulate this rapport as well os conquer a new 
dimension of reality. In this way Cassirer seems to have accommodated himself to 
the American scene But this adaptation to Dewey’s thought ought not to be ovci« 
rated, there has always been a bridge between panmethodologism and instrumental- 
ism. Moreover, Cassirer does not take these biological and instrumental aspects to 
be distinctive of man. In the formation of hts symbolic worlds man still enjoys 
perfect autonomy and u left to what we may call his inner genius As regards, 
finally, the organic correlation between stimulus and response, we must consider, 
first, that affection by way of stimulus Is not simply Identical with sensation, and 
then that things must not needs be treated alike in philosophical anthropology, on 
the one hand, and a logic of pure knowledge axtd other transcendental disciplines, 
on the other. Unfortunately, systematic locus of dn Essay on Man is nowhere 
sufficiently clarified from the viewpoint of transcendental idettliam. 
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Hence sensation is not backed by reality: its own ontological 
status is not defined with respect to a reality which is more than 
the final product of objectification. Only because in his philoso> 
' phy sensation had such support by the Ding an stch, could Kant 
make the “being bound up with sensation” the criterion of 
actual existence. That an idea is right when its consequences 
agree with the data of our senses — this explanation may be 
satisfactory within the peculiar framework of Leibmz’s meta- 
physics}" it may accurately describe the way of scientific veri- 
fication — hence it appears in Heinrich Hertz’s famous Prtn- 
zifien der Meehanik (a passage which Cassirer quotes repeat- 
edly”); but, on new-Kantian ground, it is hardly sufficient to 
bear out the full meaning of real truth. 

The neo-Kantian thinker cannot want to have a theoretical 
assertion verified by mere reference to immediate sensation — 
for the simple reason that to him pure, formless sensation may 
be the methodical presupposition of all objective determination 
as well as {mutatU mutandis) the ultimate result of psychologi- 
cal reconsti uction, but never an immediate and self-evident 
datum of consciousness. Referring to the findings of modern 
psycho-pathology, Cassiier takes great and well rewarded pains 
in showing the conceptual ingredient in all sense perception. 
Sensation itself remains a mere hypothesis} its possibility is 
never accounted for. In phenomenology, on the other hand, 
the Kantian abaction has found its revaluation in Husserl’s 
analysis of the field of passive pre-acquaintance, aflFective 
tendencies, and the receptwty of the Ego — studies to which, in 
the present essay, I can only refer.” 

If the objective validity of a theoretical, moral, or aesthetic 
idea is to mean more than its consistency with other ideas and 
its quasi-stylistic purity according to the inner rules of pro- 
cedure, Cassirer does not seem to have set forth the solution 
to this problem. The concluding thoughts of his Phaanomeno- 

"Xant, Xn/tt itr rntun Vtrttttnft, B atiSfi. 

"letbnis, **Qu}d at lin" Fhdonfhatht ScMftm (ed. Gerbatdt) VII, atisf. 

” Cf., c a , fMlosofiit dtr tymbolite^ Fomta I, st, 

* Cf. HuaKcl, Etfttirung uvd Utieily §§ i6t with Cohea’k dsctaratlon {Logik 
itr raatn Srktmamt, 40a.) '*We have nothing to do with . , . aemation. Thia ii 
our Jogiial direction.*’ 
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logis der Erkerntnis (55^®) can hardly be taken as the proper 
fullillment of a promise to this effect given prewously,** yet 
finally postponed — perhaps for an additional volume which has 
never been published. Meanwhile, in the Phtlosofhie der sym- 
bolischen Potmen as well as in Snbstanzhegiif und Fmhions- 
begriff and in some later articles, Cassirer understands “ob- 
jectivity” to abide in the invariaWlity of universal relations. 
This is a problem to which we shall return later on. 

Whereas to Kant knowledge is essentially intuition,” the 
strict impenceptibility {Vnanschaidtchkett') of the object of 
knowledge is proclaimed (from Cohen to Cassirer) as the true 
corner-stone of the “critical” theory of knowledge.** In Cas- 
sirei’s youth this problem had been the very point of dispute 
between the neo-Kantianism of the Fries-school and that of 
Marburg. The same question arises again in relation to phe- 
nomenology and its revised and enlarged concept of intuition 
(the paramount impoitance of which does not prevent us from 
recognizing the impossibility of giving a perceptual illustiation 
to the key concepts of modern physics.) 

The idea of construction as the general character of mental 
life on the whole is so strong in neo-Kantianism that it makes 
knowledge also exclusively a matter of constructive or recon- 
structive determination. Since the form-matter relation and 
correlation — ^witness its original meaning in Aristotle — ^is most 
congenial to this idea of *poietic* activity, it dominates the neo- 
Kantian theory of knowledge to such a degree as to make its 
repeated application somewhat dull and monotonous in the long 
ran — even more so in the form-matter hierarchy characteristic 
of the school of Kidcert and Lask than in that of Marburg. 
This accounts for the fact that in the early stages of phenome- 
nology the uniformity and recklessness of this constructive pro- 
cedure (“matter does not deserve any forbearance”) was most 
suspicious to us young phenomenologists who felt committed 
to do justice to the variety of phenomena: the opposition to 

** ?hMW>m$ntiogh d*r Brk$»ninh, laving lefuencc to a (non-existent) 
Book in, ch. 6 . 

" Kant, KrltiA dtr rabun B S3. 

** CoMirer, PAuentmuuahgte dsr Brktmtnu, 367. 
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neo~Kantian criticism thus became focussed in the polemics 
against ^^construction” — a term which came close to being an 
invective. 

The form-matter relationship is too useful a pattern not to 
play an important r6le even in Husserl’s philosophy — e.g., 
under the title of syntactic forms and syntactic materials.” But 
it did so only within the frame of a much more comprehensive 
and flexible pattern of interpretation — ^that of intention and 
fulfilment. A first *empty’ intention of the mind was to be 
given an original fulfilment in direct intuition. I take it that 
this conception of knowledge, of which Cassirer also availed 
himself occasionally,” was much more both in the letter and in 
the spirit of Kant (who spoke of thought as a mere means for 
(fiiect intuition”) than was this type of neo-Kantianism itself. 
It is paitly true that in Husserl also “the content of perception 
depends on thought, ^fulfilment’ on ‘intention,’ presentation on 
representation and that the perceptual aspect is fundamentally 
determined” by the conceptual outlook.” Yet a given intention 
is no ultimate with Husserl, but an intellectual habitude which, 
in genetic phenomenology, can be accounted for as an outgrowth 
of (i ) processes of “associative synthesis” and ( 2 ) the still more 
primitive syntheses of the “immanent time-consciousness.”” 

In the eyes of the phenomenologist, the fulfilment given to 
our intentions by way of intuition makes the process of knowl- 
edge as much a process of discovery and explication as of de- 
termination. To apprehend is not identical (as it is in Cassirer”) 
with the establishment of relations — even the retogni^on of 

Hu»erl, egi FormaU md Tramztndentai* Logtk^ «59iF. 

”£g , in the necrology on Natoip {Kansiudwi^ XXX, aSy), 

"Kant, loc, ch, 

"Natorp, AUgemetne Psychologies 287. But ct Prektisohe Philosofl^O, aioS 
£or the final tecognUlon of the pnmacy of content 

"At this point I must content myself with these terms indicating problems 
with which Husserl dealt, c.g , m Ideen, Miditothns CotiishnneSs 
the **Vorlesungen zur Phaenomcnologic des Inneren Zcitben usstseins’’ (Jahrhtichj 
IX, 252!!) , ErfahtMg und Ur/sif, 74Jf, 46off* 

”Cf. Cassirer, Phaemmtnologit dtr BrkenntniSs 346. In Zur Log^ dot 
KtdlurmssenschafUn (80O1 Cassiier comes closer to adopting the descriptive aims 
of phenomenology, namely with regaid to the concepts of style , which (he says) 
oie reached by way of ideation and characierke rather than determine their objects. 
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relations is only a part of it. To equate knowing with 1 elating 
is a dangerous oversimplification, which cannot but have detri- 
mental consequences in epistemology and is implidtly refuted 
by the careful way in which Husserl distinguishes, within the 
course of knowledge, phases of simple apprehension, explicative 
study, perception of relations, determinative and relational 
judgment {bestmtmendes und besuehendes Urteilen)^ etc.” 
Altogether, intentional experience,’ as it appears in Husserl, 
is not restiicted to noesis in the sense of actively constitiUmg a 
certain meaning {Stnngebimg)\ it is always acknowledgment 
of meaning (^Sinnfinduftg) at the same time, and it is only in 
one specific stratum of tianscendental phenomenology that the 
former character appears all-dominating.” 

“ Cf Husserl, Effahrung und UHetlj §§ 23!?, § 54 

*It is worth mentionmi^ that the language Cassiter^s last work — Etiay 
on Man — is for less iigorous in maintaining the panmethodology of the Mai burg 
school* The diction of critical idealism is often abandoned m favoi of tetnis 
which have their proper place in epistemological lealisin He stresses the fact 
that mateiiai objects exist independent of the scientist (iS5)> speaks of the 
symbolic systems as links between man and reality (i4f ) , clmiacterixcs knowledge 
as interpi elation (138, 146, 170) and even as discovery and abbicvmtjon (i43i 
156) of icality, ait as an intensification of it (143)1 in ^ phrase which 
reminds one of objective idealism (in Dllthey’a sense) latlicr than of nco-Kantian 
cnticiam, he secs in art the appiehension of ^Hlie dynamic life of foims*’ by 
corresponding dynamic process in ounelves^^ (i5i)^-a formula winch may reveal 
the growing infiluence Kant^s CrtUqua of Judgment m its moie metaphysical 
prefigurements had on Casaner’s mind* (Cf« Kants Leben und Lehre^ 354). Point- 
ing in the same direction is his emphasis on the Stoic maxim of the “sympathy 
of the whole’’ as “one of the firmest foundations of religion *’ {Essay on Man, 

95). 

The trend away from the earlier logical idealism of the Marburg school 
toward objective idealism Is strongly accentuated in Natorp’s PrakUsche Phtlosoffue, 
But it is also noticeable (though less pronounced) in Cassirer’s discussion of 
Schelei’s philosophical anthiopology* first at Davos in 1919, in the following 
year in an article of Dte Neue Rundschau^ “ Tcben’ und ^Geist’ in der Fliilosophie 
der Gegenwart.”* Here Cassirer tries to resolve the alleged opposition of Life and 
Spirit into two complementary forma of movement wkhm life as a whole — spirit 
representing a later phase of life itself This idea of immanent tianscendence is 
closely akin to the rdle which I myself have assigned to ^absolute consciousness’ 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The interested reader will find this essay from Cassirer’s 
pen reprlnte<l---lti English translation— as Part III of the present volume, undci 
the title. “‘Spirit’ and ‘Life’ in Contemporary Philosophy,” (855-880 tnfta). 
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The objectivisttc ingredient in the phenonxenological concept 
of knowledge is expressed by the mistakable and often mistaken 
watchword of the movement: “back to the things themselvesj”" 
and it is also evidenced by the teim “cidos” (essence) as the 
object of this discovery, i.e., as the correlate of A-XiHOtia (truth 
in the piedominantly objectivistic view of the Greek mind). 
It is symptomatic that the tribute which the thinkers of Mar- 
burg pwd to Plato’s idealism was more in the enthusiastic recog- 
nition of the idea than in that of the Mdos, Natorp’s Platons 
Ideenlehre begins with the chstinction of these terms: the latter 
is said to stand for the dght a thing offers, whereas the former 
is said to mean the aspect, the point of view from which this 
thing comes to be seen.*’ The emphasis on the eidos in Husserl’s 
phenomenology thus betrays a genuine interest in the nature 
of things — as much as the praise of the idea shows Cohen’s, 
Natorp’s, and Cassirer’s primary concern with the nature of 
ihoughty i.e., “with the immanent laws according to which 
thought does not accept its object as simply given, but con- 
structs it in conformity with thought’s own way of looking at 
things.”** 

In the sharpest contrast to this declaiation is what Husserl 
announces as “the principle of all principles,” i.e., that “what- 
ever presents itself in ^intuition’ directly and as it were in bodily 
reality has to be accepted just as it shows itself, though only 
within the limits of such self-presentation.”** Whereas the 
panmethodology of neo-Kantian philosophy cannot but abolish 


-within the apheie of the *Ab«ol«te* — an attempt at broadening Htuaeil’s concept 
of the absolute sphere as being identical with the sphere of immanent consciousness. 
(Cf. **Art and Phenomenology” in P^losophkal Essays m Masnory of B^nund 
liusserl) But the self-transcendence of life, which Is here in question, underlies 
and U by no means one with, the inner dialectics of the categories or that of the 
pure forms of culture, which is in the foiegiound of Natorp’s and Cassirer’s 
interest (cf., eg., Praktisc^a PMosop/sfa^ 109, Essay on Man^ Logical 

idealism and phenomenology may converge, but they never coincide 

*ln its true and original meaning this word occurs In the Introduction to 
the second volume of LogtscFse Vntersuchtmgen (second edition) , d. 

^Natorp, Platons IdosnUhrt (second edition, 1911) p« i. 

Cl/, cf, Canirer, e*g«, PhoonomanologU dor Erhonnlms^ 347^. 
^Husserl, Ido^n fsu sfiisr romon PhaommonalagU^ % 44 (JaMuckj l) ^sf. 
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the definition of truth as adaequatio (rei et intellectus)^ this 
definition was to be restored m a new sense through the 
Logtsche Untersuchimgmt by conveying an ultimate intuitive 
fulfilment of a certain intention a thing may present itself as it 
is — at least as regards its general nature. At this point the 
essentia jormalis and the essentia objec^a of the thing will 
coincide. Complete evidence, i.e., the experience of adequate 
fulfilment, and true being thus become correlative terms. 
Actually such consummate evidence cannot be obtained for each 
and every type of being. The adequate knowledge of outer 
reality, above all, exists only (but actually) as an ideal in the 
Kantian sense. This feet, however, does not detract from the 
fneaning of truth* truth is experienced wherevei that which is 
meant is fully ‘covered’ by that which is given — given in the 
mode of perfect self-presentation.** 

To be sure, the adequacy of knowledge which phenome^ 
nology is seeking is not that of faithfully copying mere jaets — 
phenomenology deals with the essence of things — ^but neither 
is it mere faithfulness to the purity of its methodical principles. 
It consists in the adequate fulfilment of original intentions. As 
mentioned above, there is a mutual dependence between inten- 
tion and fulfilment (cf. sufra, p. 8 16). On the one hand, the in- 
tentions are charged with expectations marking out the ways and 
types of intuitive expenence in which a proper fulfilment may 
be sought and found. Intuition thus responds and corresponds 
to intention and varies with it. This relation accounts for that 
broadening of the concept of intuition in phenomenology of 
which we spoke before — ^r^«-perception exhibiting only one 
peculiar (though peculiarly important) mode of intuitive ful- 
filment. On the other hand, an intention is to be verified (or 
disproved) by subsequent perception. In its objective orienta- 
tion It represents an aspect which, as experience goes on, is 
continuou^y adjusted to the things that are to be disclosed 
from this point of view. It needs must be congenial to the inner 
essence (jsachhaltiges Wesen) of the phenomenon in question. 

**HuHerl, Louche UnUrsue/tuugtn (second edition, 1911) II, n, ix5ff) Jietn 

enter reheit PAaettotHenologie {JaArbucAf l) eSaff. 
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Thus it is under the dictate of the experiental content just as 
much as this content appears in the forms in which it is appre- 
hended W such and su^ a thing, as a chair or a table, as H2O 
or a drink, i.e., according to the meaning tliat is carried by a 
certain intention. 

Consisting in this adequacy of intention to its stuff, tiuth has 
a dimension of depth: it does more or less justice to the inner 
nature of the material in question. Philosophical truth, at least, 
is not exhausted by the alteriutive ‘right or wrong.’ The higher 
or lower degree of adequacy of interpretation becomes particu- 
larly relevant in phenomenological philosophy, devoted as it is 
to the disclosure of the essential structures within the world of 
conscious life. For it is the nature and experience of life which 
give rise to the use of the term ‘depth’ in connection with the 
truth of being. Phenomenology as the analysis of the original 
constitution of consciousness tries to penetrate into the very 
depths from which the various formations of consciousness 
originate. 

The search for these original springs, modes and structures 
of life presupposes and shaipens a sense of the oiiginal, a ca- 
pacity of retracing familiar appearances to their sources, of 
renewing and intensifying insights of the past and piercing 
through conventional interpretations so as to understand where 
and why they veil rather than unveil the essential truths of 
hfe. In this way a phenomenological description will pass 
through different strata and become more and more profound 
as it reaches more and more original depths. This procedure 
has been inaugurated in Husserl’s Ideen starting as he does 
from the naiVe, worldly attitude of life to discover then its true 
origjn in the stream of pure, transcendental consciousness. 
Yet this ^ ‘Absoluts’ again is not truly ultimate but constitutes 
itself in a certain hidden and most pecuUar sense, having its 
original source in an ultimate true Absolute.”** This latter 
dimension is only hinted at in the Ideen: it is that of inner time- 
consciousness which has been analyzed by Husserl in courses, 
parts of which were published by Heidegger in the Jehrhwhy 
IX (ipaS). 

"Hmaerl, I 4 »t» zu finer rehten ^hatnontenologie, 163. 
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Heidegger’s own Seitt und Zett betrays both in its title and its 
composition his dependence on Husserl’s approach and lesults; 
he too tries to identify 'absolute being’ with the being or rather 
welling up (Zehtgen) of time} he too advances from the worka- 
day world, the world of tools, and from Everyman’s attitude to 
the original mode of true tenvporality. In the academic courses 
of both, Husserl and Heidegger, the term “Abbai^* (destruc- 
tion) marked this regress from the established positions of con- 
scious life to its sources, although it had a much less aggressive 
note with Husserl. 

The inner historicity of consciousness can be sounded by what 
Husserl called ‘genetic phenomenology’ — a splitting up, as it 
were, of given experiences and formations into the diflPerent 
layers and sediments of meaning which they imply and the 
processes through which this meaning came to constituted and 
settled. Each phenomenon has a coming into being (a 

o6«(«v) the style of which is prescribed by its very nature. 
Thus the discovery and desciiptive analysis of these Implications 
is, on the whole, independent of empirical studies of the primi- 
tive mind or of psycho-pathology such as arc accumulated in 
Cassirer’s Das mythische Detiken and IPhaenofnenologie der 
Erkenntms. In saying this, I do not deny that findings of this 
kind can be used to good advantage by the phenomenologist. In 
fact, they have been employed this way, e.g., by Max Scheler, 
They help to enlarge the scope of variations which are indis- 
pensable for the control of phenomenological intuition (cf. 
iftfray pp. 827-830) , and mental deficiencies — as in aphasia — or 
deviations from the norm may be referred to in order to place 
the very norm into bolder r^ef. On the other hand, a pre- 
knowledge of the norm is obviously the condition without which 
the abnormal cannot be characterized as such. 

It may be added that the phenomenological re-search after 
the sphere of origin, although bearing some analogy with 
Natorp’s ‘psychological reconstruction’ of the original unity of 
consciousness, cannot be identified with it either. The leaping 
back from objective units to the underlying manifoldness of the 
contents of consciousness remains a mere inference with Natorp: 
how can this manifoldness be regained from the synthetic unity 
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of the objects by which it seems absorbed (whereas an infinity 
of perspectives Is of the very essence of the phenomena whifch 
are the primary concern in Husserl’s analyses)? Above all, 
however, the true meaning of ^original life’ does not lie in the 
dimension and hierarchy of contents and objects at all: it 
denotes a distinctive mode of expeiience which Natorp cannot 
account for because he denies all distinctions of modes in con- 
sciousness (^Bevimstlteit)j trying to reduce them to mere differ- 
ences in the order of contents (cf. supra^ p. 808). In the same 
vein Cassirer also neglected somewhat the problems of the How 
of Experience (Volhugssmfi) in favor of its What {Gehalts- 
tt/wi— to use two teims of Husserl and, especially, of Heideg- 
ger) : he showed the ‘subject’ only in the ways in which it rises 
above impressions, not in those in which it is subjected to them. 

Finally (and this, perhaps, marks the disparity in the outlook 
of the two schools most clearly) the phenomenological research 
into origins is not the laying of a foundation in the sense of a 
rational principle as in Herman Cohen, where the “principle” 
and the “judgment of origin” give rise to the physical object 
(in Logik der remen Erkenninis) and to the human indmdual 
(in Ethtk des reinen Willens)* This difference must be stated, 
not to disparage the sagacity in which the Log^k shows how the 
something originates in the relative nothing (the H'Ji of the 
“infinitesimal number” (the “differential”), nor to ^scredit the 
moral wisdom which seeks the origin of the Self in the recogni- 
tion of the Alter EgOy but to prove the different atmospheres 
in which phenomenological and neo-Kantian thought, including 
that of Cassirer, came to grow. The feeling of this dissimilarity 
could be even intenafied by comparing the way (just men- 
tioned) in which Cohen reaches Being “through the detour 
of the Nothing”** wth that of Heidegger, who finds the 
original revelation of Being in the “clear night of Nothing- 
ness”*’ (the nothingness of dread)— an extreme, but also, for 
this very reason, exaggerated contrast. (It would appear much 
milder, even as far as Cohen and Heidegger are concerned, 
if we took account of the concepts of origin, Being, and Non- 

* Cohen> hogth der reinen Erhenntnn^ 

"Heideggerj War tsf Mefnphysikf, 19, 
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Being in the religious function they obtain in Cohen’s posthu- 
mous work Religion der Vemunft.*'') 

In short, the paramount difference between the two move- 
ments which we are trying to present consists m their different 
philosophical ethos: m the self-reliance of reason as a sys- 
tematizing power, the passionate interest in the purity of 
method on the one hand, and the faithful devotion to Being m 
all of its manifestations on the other. It must be admitted, 
however, that this latter amor intellecPualts has sometimes been 
lacking in humility and trustworthiness even in the case of some 
of the most gifted phenomenologists— men who proclaimed this 
love most fervently (as, e.g., Max Scheler) — ^whereas the 
school of Marburg was always distinguished by a spirit of 
admirable scholarly disapline. 

V 

The Rapprochement between neo-Kantianism and 
Phenomenology 

The discussion between Marburg neo-Kantianism and phe- 
nomenology has always been earned on in an exemplarily hair 
way. The gap between them did not and could not be bridged, 
but it was narrowed in the second and third decades of the 
present century. Whereas in Logische Vntersuchungen the 
ultimate philosophical decisions were still in a state of suspen- 
sion, Husserl’s Ideen made the transition to transcendental 
idealism and accepted Natorp’s concept of the Pure Ego — al- 
though in a sense vastly different from that of the neo-Kantians: 
Husserl’s Pure Ego is individual in character and not identical 
with the pure unity of objective thought represented by “pure 
apperception, i.e., the pure ‘Ego’,” “the ideal subject as such 
(JSubjekt iiberhanpt),”*^ The famous debate between Cassirer 
and Heidegger at Davos (Switzerland) in April 1929 v^s pre- 
ceded by a series of lectures which showed a curious crossing in 

• 

^Cohen^ Rehgion dsr Yvnunft^ 481 51, 76if, 

*Natorp, AUgememe The contrast to phenomenology » 

much milder in Cohen’s ethics andj especially in his philosophy of religion} also 
in Cassirer’s account of the aesthetic experience, cf , ego Bssay on Man^ aa8. 
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themes — Cassirei speaking on Philosophical Anthropology, 
Heidegger on Kant. 

But, again, C^irer’s conception of man was far from being 
Heidegger’s (it was actually in sti iking contrast to it)} and 
Heidegger’s interpretation of Kant stressed the importance of 
the first Crttiqite for the foundation of metaphysics and not, 
as the neo-Kantians did, for the theory of saentific knowledge. 

It may be profitable to study the rapprochement in question 
with specific regard to the ptoblems discussed in the preceding 
sections of this essay. In his old age, when death intervened with 
his purpose, Natoip v^s about to supplement the formalism of 
his earlier thought with an increased emphasis on the content 
of experience*® taken as an “actuated individual fector.”®’ Strug- 
gling beyond the limits of his original neo-Kantian position, 
he began to realize that the actuality and the meaning of a thing 
(its Ttasssmn and Wassinn) were to be acknowledged rather 
than posited. Knowledge qm determination no longer meant 
to him impodng a umfying form on a variety of materials: it 
was now supposed to ascertain and fix the intrinsic meaning of 
given phenomena.** He came to disclaim the creativity of 
knowledge by what amounts almost to a play on wordsr— by 
re-interpreting the ambiguous German word ^^Schoefjen:** in- 
stead of meaning “to create” it was now taken to mean “to draw 
from the source of being.”*' (It is to be regretted that all this 
did not lead to any serious revision of Cassirer’s own theory of 
being and knowledge). 

On the other hand, Husserl’s own writings and particularly 
those of the following generation bore intness to the legitimate 
r8le construction can play as an element of phenomenological 
interpretation. With so widely varying representatives of phe- 
nomenolo^cal thought as Hwdegger or Felix Kaufmann, ‘con- 
struction’ (Heidegger’s ^EnPsonrf) has ceased to be a sort of 
phenomenological bogy. “There is no meamng” — says Felix 

'^Natorp, PfvktfseAs PhUosophts, cL Cassirer, **Paul Katorp>^ Xaff^- 

Uudien^ XXX, 

*^Natorp, Praktifckff Pk$losopMe, 
op, cU,, 1401 a6i. 

® csi i aia. 
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Kaufmann — ^'‘either in scientific thinking or in pre-scientific 
thinking, that does not imply a mental construction (syn- 
thesis).”** 

Cassirei’s own attitude toward phenomenology cannot be 
read simply from the growing use he made of the term ‘phe- 
nomenology’ itself: this use is greatly influenced by Hegel’s 
description of the spirit’s way from naive consciousness toward 
knowledge proper.** Such a dialectical movement, from mythi- 
cal to scientific thought, is the theme of Cassiier’s Phenome-- 
nology of Knowledge, the third volume of the Philosofhie der 
symbolischen Formen. In the same sense he describes his Essay 
on M.(m not only (in the subtitle) as an “Introduction to a 
Philosophy of Human Culture,” but equally as a “phenome- 
nology of human culture.”** 

This dialectic proceeds in ardculated steps and passes through 
well distinguished stations. In other words, each of these steps 
represents a specific form of consciousness and cultural expres- 
sion. Thus genetic interest and genetic description are supple- 
mented by the morphological ones in a phenomenology of the 
“main forms of the objective mind.”*’ This procedure is some- 
what analogous to the way in which the problems of static and 
genetic constitution comHne in Husserl’s later works.** And 
‘phenomenology’ stands here not only for Hegel’s conception 
of this term, but also for Husserl’s eidetic description of the 
phenomena. 

Hence there are not only occasional points of contact between 
phenomenology and Cassirer’s theory of symbolic representa- 
tion — such as when he refers to the analysis of “expression and 
signification” in the second volume of Husserl’s Louche 
Untersuchmgen^ or even relates his own concept of represents- 

** Felix Kaufmann, Methodology of the ^o^ed ^&ences (i944-)» 34* 

^ Cf Cassirer, Kxeist’ und ^Lelxn’ in der Philosophic der Gegcnivart,” Neue 
Rftndschm (1930), % 6 o (cf translation of this article in the present volume, 
p. 875) 5 Phtlosophte der symholnchen Fotmen^ ^53 xf, III, vi. 

^ Essay on Man, 52, 

" PMosofhte der symhoUschen Formen, 111, 58. 

""Cf , eg, Husserl, MedHaiions Catidstennes, 115. 

^Cf. PhUosofhte der symbolischen Potmen 111, 375, 
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tion to HusserPs idea of intentionality.*® It is also methodically 
important, but not yet decisive that his theory of perception 
and expression has much in common with Max Scheler’s phe- 
nomenology of inner and outer perception," etc. But over and 
above all this, the common morphological interest creates a 
general aifinity between the two ways of philosophizing. 
Through his whole description of the forms of human culture, 
his analysis of the structures of linguistic, mythical, and religious 
thought, Cassirer draws close to phenomenology and its descrip- 
tive analysis of the essential forms. In this spirit Cassirer empha- 
sizes, eg., tlie fundamental difference between ‘%e genetic 
question” and “the analytical and phenomenological” one as 
regards the nature of language." 

This affinity is given another expression in Cassirer’s philo- 
sophical grouf-theoty — dealing with the universal relations 
which remain invariant throughout the transformation of struc- 
tures in both the perceptual and conceptual realms. The unity 
of the manifold, which in this way comes to the fore, gives to the 
particulars a community of being ^^esen) which must not lie 
in external resemblances, but consists in an analogy of function 
within a context of relations." 

This theory is, in a certain way, an application of Poncelet’s 
“principle of the permanence of mathematical relations.” 
Within its original realm it enjoys, therefore, the privilege of 
mathematical eractness. In recent publications, however, Cas- 
sirer was aiudous to show that essentially the same procedure 
can take place even where this privilege has to be renounced, 
i.e., in non-mathemadcal realms such as perception" and lan- 
guage." 

DiMlrei^s arUde on Paul Natorp> KnnUtuMen^ XXX, 2S7) 
Vhloififhn iUr symhclhchan Formen, 111 , 2270 . 

“ Ci PhaencftuHologft der Erkenniitfs, looflf 

“ Esfay on Man^ jo 

St4hstamAegnf und Fmkiionibognjft x8iF| P^Hosop^s der symholuchm 
FormM^ III, 34iff, particularly 3521 

Cassirer, "Group Concept and Perception Tbeoiy>” PMlotQfhy ond Phonofn^ 
snologicd RMoreh, V (1944), x-35. 

**Ca8drer, "The Influence of Language upon the Development of Scientifio 
Thought,^* JoumU of PMhtophy, XXXIX (1941)1 309-317, 
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Thus he emphasizes the importance of the ideal 'schema* 
(in the Kantian sense) for the establishment of perception and 
the constitution of our world. With reference to Ehrenfels* 
concept of GestaltquaUtaten (the ^EtnheUsmommte? of Hus- 
serl’s Philosofkie der Anthme%\K) he points out that the 
identity of a perceptual form — e.g., a melody — throughout the 
change of all its elements is but what, "in a much higher degree 
of perfection,” prevails in the domain of geometrical concepts. 
"What we find in both cases are invariances with respect to vari- 
ations undergone by the primitive elements out of which a form 
is constiucted.”** The reason for such a perceptual invariance is 
the 'goodness’ of a certiun exemplary 'form.’ "The 'true’ color, 
the 'true’ shape, the 'true’ size of an object are by no means that 
which is given in any particular impression, nor need they be the 
'sum’ of these impressions,” "The constitutive fitetor . . . mani- 
fests itself in the possibility of forming invariants.”” The 'true’ 
impression is that which is transformed into a fixed value able to 
build up a knowledge of constant reality. 

These ideas are not only in agreement with Husserl’s analysis 
of perception and, e.g., with his emphasis on the role of per- 
ceptual oftifnaf they go far in the direction of Husserl’s We- 
sensschau (intuition of essences). Cassirer’s statement that "the 
intentional reference to an object is not, to the extent to which it 
is realizable at all in perception, fulfilled all at once, but gradu- 
ally only”** is couched in the terms of both Husserl’s phenome- 
nology of perception and of his phenomenology of intuition. 
Nothing is ready made and given uno intuitu\ the intuition of 
essences is as much in need of verification and elucidation as any 
individual perception. Far from being an uncontrolled mystical 
or a dogmatic rationalistic concept, Husserl’s idea of intuition 
and ^dos is bound up with a process of methodical discovery 
(ideation). And the pith and marrow of this ideation is nothing 
else but variation in a sense not altogether different from that in 
Cassirer’s wiitings. 

Concept «nd Petceptlon Theory — For the irhole problem of 

this paragraph cf, Husserl, Ideen^ §| 71-75. 

"’Cassiier, "Group Concept and Perception Tlicory,” 34, 

* Cassirer, 30. Cf. Husserl, Id^n^ S 
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In what amounts to a mental expetiment, Husserl shows how 
to vary a ceitain given phenomenon by way of free imagination 
while preset ving the unity of the onginal intention. Without 
being restricted by the limits of real experience (or even of 
experience fosstble within the frame of our real world), he 
moves thiough all possible dimensions of change implied within 
the hoiizon of the same phenomenon. Thus he manages to grasp 
the identical content — ^the general essence — at the bottom of an 
infinitude of possible varieties. This ‘ideational abstraction’ can 
do with one (preferably one pregnant) example and thus differs 
radically from inductive abstraction, which is dependent on the 
accumulated evidence of many instances.** 

Husseil’s method of ideation vras to be applied to all types 
of experiences and attitudes — ^perceptual, social, historical, 
moral, aesthetic, religious, etc. A large stock of a pioti knowl- 
edge of this morphological type has thus been gathered by Hus- 
serl himself, by his friends and disciples, but also by scholars like 
Litt, Riczler, and many otheis who never belonged to the 
inner circle of the phenomenological movement. I restrict my- 
self to the quotation of one recent statement: 

We cannot hope to deal scienti/iailty with an^ pioblem of social ot 
cultuial change if we tie our concepts to pniticular and changing con- 
ditions. As our vaiiables must at least atm at univeisalily, they cannot 
be defined in teims of mutable institutions. If we do not eventually 
succeed in finding universal variables that constitute a pattern of all 
patterns, containing in itself the {H'mciples of its variations, social change 
will continue to engulf the meaning of the concepts in which we pietend 
to formulate its laws,*® 

Thus the concept and method of variation figure as a link 
between Cassirer and phenomenological thought. The value of 
this rapport at first seems to be limited, however, by his specific 
way of approach. Motivated as he is by mathematical prece- 

* A nnich more thorougligoing deteiiption of thU method ie given m HuiMrl’e 
Brftthmug uni Vrlttl, III Abcchnitt, U Kapitel (401-441) Cf alto my article 
* 1 tt Memonam Edmund Husserl,'’ Sottal Restart^ February 1940, eqiecially 
74'7d. 

Riesler, **Wbat n Public Opimoni" Soeiul RestareA, Hovemfaei 1944, 

397f- 
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dents, he insists that the “form of logical systematization which 
is both possible and necessary in the domain of geometrical 
thought is once and for all inaccessible to perceptlon.”^^ This is 
central y to the convictions and practice of phenomenologists like 
Husserl, Scheler, Schapp, Leyendecker, the two Conrads and 
others. They concentrated on studying the a priori structure of 
the perceptual sphere — as, for instance, the essential relations 
between impression, retention and protention in every percep- 
tion (Husserl), They could expand the span of the a priori 
without falling prey to intellectual hybris because in phenome- 
nology the a prion forms are not imposed on the phenomena, 
but (by way of ideational abstraction) abstracted from them. 
Cassirer, on the other hand, leaves the constancies in the per- 
ceptual realm to the empirical observation of the psychologist: 
“here no a prioti judgment is possible.”” 

This attitude may account for the abundant use he makes 
of psychological, psycho-pathological and anthropological ma- 
terial both in the Philosophte der symboUschen Forman and in 
his Essay on Men. Even so, his philosophical practice is some- 
what different from his metho^logical theory. Just as his 
Geschkhte des Erkenntmsproblems is not only an inestimable 
source of authentic historical knowledge, but interprets modern 
science and philosophy on the basis of a principle which is truly 
congenial with them (the concept of function over against that 
of substance), so — ^besides being a mine of information — ^his 
Philosophy of Symbolical Forms bears out general philosophical 
convictions and is interspersed with analyses which ate of an 
priori character and phenomenological in a broad sense, even 
though they remsun fragmentary and are not ruled by so strict 
and clear a method as that of HusserPs eidetic and phenomeno- 
logical reductions. There are, e.g., in the Essay on Man^ the 
sections on experienced space and time} in the Phaenomenologte 
der Erkenntnisy the investigation into the inner unity of percep- 
tion and. conception} in an (unpublished) essay on Thomas 
Mann’s Lotte in Weimar — one of the masterpieces of Cassirer 

" Casilrer, ’‘Group Concept nod Perception Theorr” *6. 

'•ibid. 
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as a literary aitic — an appredation of the formative power of 
(symbolic) memory.’* In “The Influence of Language upon the 
Development of Scientific Thought” {Journal of Philosophy ^ 
XXXIX, 309-327) and elsewhere, he investigates the nature of 
speech — those characters which are independent of a specific 
situation or the medium of a particular language, and with 
reference to Buehler’s “OrganmodeW* (cf. Karl Buehler, 
Sprachtheorhy 1934), he points out how, in all speech as such, 
speaker, hearer, subject matter, etc., combine to form an in- 
ti insic unity. 

Moreover, though established on the basis of innumerable 
scientific findings, his 'symbolical forms’ have an inner con- 
sistency and almost self-containedness which give even to pre- 
rational structures a quasi-rational cogency. Their components 
are related to one another in a way which is empirically dis- 
covered, but intuitively evident; and this super-factual evidence 
resembles that which illumines the relations between essences 
(general qualities), like color and extendon, or red, oiange and 
yellow (to give some primitive examples of the 'relation of 
ideas’ whidi are a main subject of phenomenological inquiry). 

The essential forms of language, myth, etc., come thus to 
complement the general lam in which the earlier neo-Kantian- 
ism had been too exclusively interested. Science is not the only 
transcendental fact which can be analyzed by way of transcen- 
dental philosophy. Even if ethics, aesthetics, and philosophy of 
religion were concerned with nothing but universal and neces- 
sary laws, “does the same hold true of their spiritual content^ 
that is to say of morals, art, religion themsalves ^” — ^this is the 
question in terms of which Cassiier objects to the pan-nomism of 
^hen and Natorp.’' He did not try — as Natorp did' — ^to iden- 
tify “phenomenology of consciousness” with the psychological 
“description of ethical, aesthetic, reli^ous knowledge^'* He 
realized the heterogeneous natures of these different ways of 

” For thii latter point cf alto Phttotofkh dtr tymboliKhtn Format, I, aaf 1 
Bssof on Mtm, jaf. 

^Pit/otofitg Her tytnboUiehat Format, III, 6 S It most be taid, however, that 
Natorp hlmtelf rectified bit earlier attitude in PrakBteke PbitotofiU, cf. especially 
aom 

*Natoip, Hllgematte PtycMogte, 0411 cf. 7a, 94. 
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objectification and gave ‘structuralism’** — the investigation into 
the ‘inner forms’ of language, myth, religion, etc., — ^its place 
alongside the ‘legalism’ of knowledge, i.e., the search for 
general laws. By this way of mming at a philosophical mor- 
phology he countenanced the phenomenological attempt to bare 
the inner nature, the typical structure of the acts, objects, and 
contents of consciousness. 

To be sure, this convergence with phenomenology was more or 
less inadental in Cassirer’s development. It was not only, and 
not even so much, phenomenology which stood behind his new 
version of neo-Kantian philosophy — Cassirer’s emphasis on the 
‘inner form’ derives, first of all, from the artistic ingredient of 
his own nature, the Goethian element of his being, and tallies 
with the Goethe revival in his generation. (Whereas Natorp, 
and above all, Cohen represented much more the moral ideal- 
ism of Kant, Schiller and Fichte, ethics plays a very minor role 
in Cassirer’s systematic writings). It is connected with the 
“wholism” of the later luneteenth and the twentieth centuries, 
which expressed itself in the mathematical group-theories as well 
as in the field-theories of physics and psychology, in WhlfBin’s 
analysis of fine arts” as well as in the biology of thinkers like 
Kurt Goldstein, on whom Cassirer drew heavily for his Phaeno- 
menologie der Erkemtm. (In his theory of the organism 
Goldstein makes use of the concept of essence in a combination 
of Goethian and phenomenologicd thought which could not fail 
to strike a sympathetic vein in Cassirer.) 

VI 

The Symbolkd Forms 

Neo-KanHtm and Phenomenological Philosophies of Man 

The ‘symbolical forms’ figurmg in a scale of representations 
— Cassirer distinguishes between the expressional, the strictly 
representative, and the significatory cUmensions of the symbol** 

"Caiilnr, Essay on Man, tzu 

”C£. Cassirer, Essay on Man, (9 

” Gf .| e.g , 8ymbolprobl«m und seine Stellung im System der Philosophie,’’ 

ZasUchrifs fn*r AestheUk und AUgamawe KnnsUmssanschaU, XXI, 303^. 
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— ^remind us of the gamut of representations in Leibniz. Since 
the beginning of his philosophical career Cassirer was deeply 
himiliar with Leibniz’s philosophy; and this fact was doubtless 
instrumental in Cassirer’s peculiar relation to Goethe, in so 
many regards an heir to Leibniz’s mode of thinking. 

In Fietkett und Form Cassirer had shown how the founder 
of modern philosophical aesthetics, Alexander Baumgarten, 
employed and transformed the Leibnizian schema of representa- 
tion. Baumgaiten inserted between the lower pole of obsWe 
and confused perception and the highest point of clear and dis- 
tinct conception a stage of singular perfection in clarity, yet 
without distinctness: the perfectio phaenomenon^ the cognUto 
perfects tew/tiva of aesthetic experience. This is analogous to 
the role the non-scientihc symbols of language and the myth 
have in Cassirer’s philosophy* while showing a peifection of 
their own, they are, at the same time, preconditions of scientlhc 
and philosophical knowledge. ‘‘Each genuine and fundamental 
function of the spirit has one decisive feature In common with 
knowledge: in every one of them resides an archetypal power, 
not only an ectypal one.’”* 

To vary a famous verse of Schiller’s: we enter the land of 
knowledge only through the morning-gate of the myth. In a 
similar way language is said to figure in a dialectical movement 
in which it heals its own (logical) defects by setting itself “dif- 
ferent and higher tad».” “Man can proceed from ordinary 
language to sdentific language, to the language of logic, of 
mathematics, of physics.”*® And as regards religion — ^its ulti- 
mate ttuth seems ascertained only in a philosophy of religion 
like that of Schleiermacher (we shall see presently that its 
ultimate — ^the perfect balance between meaning {Sim) and 
image (Bild) — ^is reached only in art).** In all this there are 
tokens and remnants of that scientism which is of the original 
dowry of neo-Kantian thought. The questions, how far theo- 
retical knowledge can accept the honors assigned to it, how 

” PhUoiophie dtr symboHschen Formm, I, 8 

"Cavirci, ‘‘The Influence of Language upon the Development of Scientific 
Though^’ (op. ert), 3*7. 

" Cf. PhtloiopAu dtr lymioUscAtn Fortiun, II, 3itff Cf. Ssofl. 
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congenial it is to the original impulses that live in language and 
religion, how much of these primitive motives will be lost on 
the way of their intellectual transformation — such questions are 
either not asked at all or answered in an unduly optimistic vein. 

To be sure, the critic of each dialectical movement — ^and, 
therefore, of each dialectical treatment — ^is on difficult ground. 
His subject will always ofiFer an aspect complementary to that 
under which he tries to attack it. In our case, the preliminary 
character of ceitain symbolical forms is made up for by their 
indispensable function: they are autonomous constituents in the 
system of culture. They have structural laws of their own which 
we ought to recognize, even if they do not fully participate in 
the canonic authority which Cohen^s classicism attributed to the 
topmost formations of the objective mind.The phenomenologist 
will be inclined to challenge this whole dialectical construction 
of a self-contained cultural process. He will question the stiange 
synthesis between the autonomous perfection of the forms of 
culture on the one hand and, on the other, the reduction of most 
of them to mere prefigurations of final truth — ^the truth of 
knowledge. This is, indeed, the tenor of Heidegger’s reTnew” 
of Das mytktscha Denken, the second volume of the Philoso- 
fhte der symbolischen Forman. He argues that the systematic 
unity of the symbolic forms ought to be sought for, more radi- 
cally than Cassirer does, in the original make-up of human exist- 
ence (Lebemjonn ) , and intimates, for instance, that mythical 
thought is not fully elucidated by making it an expression of hu- 
man creativeness. A fundamental concept like that of ^mana’ be- 
trays as its ultimate motive man’s perplexity in the face of his 
tasks and his feelings of being overwhelmed by the world around 
him. Man does not extncate himself from such a predicament by 
acknowledging it in this fashion. The myth may thus testify 
to his rerigmng himself to the domination of uncontrollable 
powers as well as exhibit his constructive capacities. The world 
of the myth, though being in one sense the work of his creative 
imagination, may still fail to be man’s proper world — ^the world 
in which he feels at home. The needy man, the man dependent 


"Cf. Deutteie Utavfurxeituug (i9»8)| looo-ioi*. 
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on mercy and subject to renundatlon, disappears (here as well as 
elsewhere in Cassirer’s writings) b^ind the screen of his spe- 
cious cultural achievements. 

With all its wealth of new materials, the Philosofhifi der 
symboUichen Fortnm is still neo-Kantian in its method. This 
can best be shown by tracing its plan back to suggestions con- 
tained in the tenth chapter of Natorp’s Allgememe Psychologies 
Natorp recognizes as one “mighty and central prmdnce” of 
generd psychology a 

desciiption of the formations of consciousness . . . which must not be 
restricted to the puie forms of knowledge, volition, and ait, and, further- 
more, to the pure foundations of religious consciousness, but may be 
extended to the . , . impel feet objectifications of opinion, belief, and 
imagination — ^regardless of, and unlimited by, their inner relation to 
truth and the realm of laws. . . . Even tlie most hiesponsible opinion, 
the daikest superstition, the most boundless imagination make use of the 
categories of objective knowledge; they aie still ways of objectification, 
however poor the means and impure the performance of this piocess 
may prove to be.** 

And as regards “the almost inexhaustible fund of primitive 
knowledge” stored in the words and syntax of higher lan- 
guages — ^there we have even “objectifications which, within the 
limits of their specific purpose, do not fall very shoit of the 
exactness and predsion of scientific knowledge.”" Almost the 
same applies to other subject-matters of “differential psychol- 
ogy” — ^the speaal social classes and orders and the ways in 
which the sexes and ages of man assert themselves." In the 
terms of Natorp, it is largely to these “lower stages of objec- 
tification” that Cassirer’s phenomenologies of language, the 
myth, etc., are devoted although he tried to distinguish them 
and their genuine value more clearly from the particular form 
of mtellectml synthesis than Natorp may have done in his ear- 
lier writings.** 

"Natorp, Allg 0 fnth$t ftyekolastt, 44 if, 

99 - 

'’‘INd., »i, 

"Cf. PMtosofU* der tymbolkchnt Pormtn I, t) III, (4^. Cp., however, 
Matotp bimKlf, Prakrit PUhsofMs, >09. 
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The interpretation of life as a contest of objectifying func- 
tions tends to bear out the hermeneutic nature of neo-Kantian 
idealism. The way to man leads through the analysis of human 
expressions. Although testifying once more, to its great value, 
1 have to hint at the limits of this procedure which cannot serve 
as a philosophical ^xuse-partout. 

Our discussion will be under the restriction set by the title 
of the present article. It cannot deal with the cardinal problem 
whether nature and function, locus and scope of the symbolic 
are defined by Cassirer in a way radical and consistent enough 
to make this idea of the symbol the firm corner-stone of a phil- 
osophical system." Instead of probing these depths, 1 confine 
myself to such methodological remarks as are invited by our 
previous considerations. 

Cassirer emphasizes that he deals with the world of man 
above all in order to pass through it to the being of man which 
is expressed in such a “world of his own — an ‘ideal’ world.”" 
Perhaps, he is not quite consistent in speaking of ‘ideal’ worlds 
as links between man and “physical reality” — terms which 
presuppose a concept of the real which neo-Kantianism fails to 
provide. Cassirer is always inclined to think of physical reality 
as reality proper. This attitude, however, is by no means an 
essential part of transcendental idealism: Cohen’s conception of 
reality, e.g., is much more plastic and corresponds to the dif- 
ferent ways of the human outlook. Take, e.g., the following 
passage from Cohen’s JUdische Schriften (III, 142).” Real, 
eminently real is what is not yet actual, but anticipated by way 
of hope so that its actuality is postulated in the vision of hope. 
Hope, the future, humanity bdong together: they are the pro- 
test against taking reality only as what is actual in nature and 
history.” 

However this may be, it is quite in the neo-Kantian style of 
thought to see and define man according to the ways in which 

” I have discuMcd this question in my review of An Stttty on Man, see PM- 
htofhy and Phenomenological Rttearch, VIII, % (1947)* sSj-aSy. 

* Cassirer, Essay on Man, aaS. Cf. PMlosafhte dsr symhohschm Pormsn, III, 
104 

* Cf. Buoy on Man, 34 f. 
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he realizes himself in worlds of his own making. He is not seen 
in the ways he faces a reality and moves in a world in which he 
is never quite at home. “No longer,” says Cassirer, “can man con- 
front reality immediately, he cannot see it, as it were, face to 
face. Instead of dealing with the things themselves, man is m a 
sense constantly conversing with himself.”*® If that were really 
the case, we would know only objectifications, projections of our 
own being, and no objects at all — no things which may ‘object* 
to us and to our existence, As a matter of fact, we come to deal 
With objects even through these objectifications. Just as it seems 
of the very nature of things in space to manifest themselves in 
certain spatial perspectives, thus in our intercourse with things 
they may present themselves in mythical, historical, linguistic, 
and other peispectives. Although qualifying our views, neither 
the spatial nor these personal aspects are separated from, and 
block the sight of, the things themselves. This is almost admit- 
ted by Cassirer in one of the following sentences* man “cannot 
see or know anything except by the interposition of this arti- 
ficial medium,” sc. the symbolic forms — 5 but even here we 
must take exception to the figurative use of the term “medium” 
which is as likely to be misunderstood as is the epithet “artifi- 
cial” used in connection with it.** 

That things present themselves In more or less adequate 
forms of appearance and modes of interpretation does not do 
am,y with the fact that they present themselves. On the other 
hand, the fact of this self-presentation is not incompatible with 
the recognition of something beyond cognition — beyond it, be- 
cause it is 4a4**»v« oOerla^^ beyond any definite form of being: 
the Alpha as well as the Omega of our life, i.e., not only the 
final point of all ways of determination, but also the dark yet 
everpresent ground from which all beings seem to rise, against 

^Sttay on Man, >5, 

*'lbtd The same iticong'raity appean, eg., in “‘Geist’ und 'Leben' in der 
Philotophie der GegenTrart,” Neue Rundteiau, 1930, 254'C59 Cf pp S 7 o> 874 i 
infra According to tbia poatage reality can be reached only after paaaing thiough 
the q>hen of the ideal. But, although thla contention may be borne out by 
teferenoe to mathematics, aome iielda of art, etc , it ia htr from being universally 
'valid. The ideal factoia ate not alwaj'a ao separable from the real onei at to 
allow audi » dialectical movement to t^ place between them. 
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which they stand out for some time and into the embtace of 
which they seem to return after their time is over ‘criv 
tou Xp6vou This principle of origin is of a metaphysical 

order, not a logical one. It lays a foundation which cannot be 
laid by such a principle of thought as Cohen tried to establish.**' 
The pathos of this metaphysical experience — ^the fountain-head 
of all religious feebng — is conspicuously absent in Cassirer’s 
work. 

The neo-Kantian pan-methodology**' is the complement of 
the "critical" attitude which separates reality proper from the 
forms of appearance and leads many of its representatives to 
an anti-metaphysical position, an unconcern with reality ‘par 
excellence. It is partly for these reasons that the chapter on "His • 
tory” in An Essay on Man fails to deal either with histori- 
cal reality as such or with the historical nature (the ‘histor- 
icity’) of man — problems which have played a more and more 
prominent role in the phenomenology of the last twenty years. 
Cassirer takes here a somewhat belated part in the methodo- 
logical discussion, which took place, around 1900, between his- 
torians and neo-Kantian philosophers such as Karl Lampiecht, 
Eduard Meyer, and Heinrich Rickert, In contrast to Natorp 
{Praktische Philosopkie, §§ 66ff), he treats history almost ex- 
clusively as historical science, not so much historical science as a 
variety of historical consciousness and as continuous with his- 
torical bfe and historical tradition.*^ 

History as found in classical writers like Ranke stands with 
science among the refined, perfected forms of civilization, "an 
indispensable instrument for building up our human uni- 
verse.”*" These regions are the birth-place of logical idealism. 
We have seen, however, that Cassirer tried to deal not only with 
the super-structure of highest objectifications, but also with the 
primary phenomena of human life.The intermediate forms of 
the myth, language, etc., are closer to naive life and cannot 

Cohen, togtk der reinen Erketwimt, 32. 

^‘Theie u not any difference more radical than that o£ method,” sayt Cohen 
(Jiidiscke Se^ften, III, 143)* 

** Cf, Essay on Man, 206. 
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claim the unlveisal validity of the exact saences.^' But whatever 
may be the character of the foims he takes as his staiting point, 
they represent eo ffso, i.c., by their very nature as forms and 
objectifications, certain human achievements. Thus, they put 
man from the veiy beginning into a, pel haps, too favorable 
light The image of man is not independent of the setting in 
which it appears. To be sure, there is a distinction to be made 
between a form itself and its content. Through sdentific his- 
tory, e.g., we become more thoroughly acquainted with man — 
man’s joys and sorrows, possibilities and dangers, his passions 
and sufferings, his greatness and defects. Still, the objectivity 
of this lepresentation has an effect similai to the masteiy of the 
aitist. the wonderful polish of the mirror recondles us with the 
sadness of the imagej the perfect representation succeeds in 
outbalancing the imperfections of what is represented in such a 
way.” 

Cassirer’s own philosophy of man, moreover, shows a quasi 
superhuman aloofness by which he seems to outdo even the 
composure of the historian and the artist. At first glance, neither 
the tenor nor the themes of the Essay on Man betray any effect 
of the crisis of man in our eschatological age — not to speak of 
the experiences of the author himself who was diiven from land 
to land as a victim of racial persecution and global war. Only on 
second thought does the reader come to realize that Cassirer’s 
interest in myth is partly prompted by a present day revival of 
mythical thought, and that his studies in mythology may well 
seiwe to understand the effectiveness of mythical symbolism 
and check its misuse. On the other hand, the economic problems 
of human existence ate scarcely mentioned at all} and even the 
forms of political life are passed over as bdng late product 
of the civilizing process.”** The process of civilization, the 
movement of self-propelling pure forms (so to speak), seems 
to be something like a metaphysical absolute, it goes .-on 

"eft e.g , PiilotQfih dtr tymboUteluii FornuH, tll, 141 357^ 

"Cf. Ssuy Man, 149 Cf.| however, in qualification of what fbllowii 
Cawi(er*8 posthum^ui writing, TAe Mytk of tht Stott ( 194 $). 

<3. 
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smoothly and essentially undisturbed by the regrettable acci- 
dents of our own life. 

Whereas as early as in 1902 a William James dared to re- 
mind his audiences that “our civilization is founded on the 
shambles, and every individual existence goes out in a lonely 
spasm of helpless agony,”** Cassirer’s happy eyes saw man even 
as late as 1944 only in the light of his cultural pioducts, not in 
the darkness of his earthly struggle, nor in the hours of his 
despair and in the loneliness of his death. In difference from 
Aristotle, Cassirer defines man somewhat loosely as the an'mal 
syfnboliciim — ^in the sense of the animal symhola formans or, 
as we would have preferred to say, the animal hnagmativum. 
This latter formula would imply an allusion to imagination as 
the central root of human nature, “our destiny, our being’s 
heart and homej” but, although being in accordance with ideas 
of Hume and Kant,’*® of Coleridge and Wordsworth, to give to 
‘ima^nation’ so dominant a place would meet with Cassirer’s 
aversion to any ‘image’ theory of knowledge.’®’ Although he 
stressed its importance repeatedly,’®* imagination did not be- 
come a patent factor in his definition of man. 

The noble Aristotelian tradition of defining man by his high- 
est capadty — ^reason — ^is slightly modified by Ernst Cassirer. 
The latter’s definition of man gives a specific difference — ^the 
symbolizing power — which is said to extend further down than 
does reason.’®* His statement fails, however, to grasp the true 
significance of Aristotle’s approach to the problem. Aristotle does 
nof offer a pars pro toto definition.’®* In his psychology Aris- 
totle tries to show how reason functions as the formal cause of 
our whole being, and how man’s development is to be under- 
stood as the growing self-assertion of reason. 

"W James, VnntSht of Relfghto S»p»nenee (Modem Libraty), 160 
“Cf Cassirer himself, e.g, in «‘Geist> und ‘Leben* in der Philosophic der 
Nous R«ndteha» (1930), 457 (cf. 871 mfra), 

Cf, CaasireTi Essay on Man, 57, 

*“ Cf, Cattiier’s ‘‘Kant nnd dns Problem der Metaphysik/’ Kan^sUidten, 
j Concept of Group end the Theory of Perception,” 
FMlosofhy ohd Phenomenological Research, V (1944)) 3*f. 

^ Essay on Man, ay, 
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Moreover, Cassirer loses the great advantage o£ the AristO' 
telian dehnition — its dynamic possibilities. Whereas ^arnmd 
symbolictm* adds only a specific difference to the generic one, 
*aniwal rationah,* by showing man between the hdghts to which 
he can attain and the depths to which he can sink, may indicate 
the permanent tension and strife between man’s animal and 
rational natures, the promise as well as the danger of human 
freedom. To be sure, Aristotle himself did not exhaust the dra- 
matic potentialities implied in his definition. The instability of 
the human condition in the realm between the two poles — ^pure 
rationality and mere animality — ^is seen in contrast to the 
blessedness of the divine being, but this contrast is not fully 
developed in its tragic implications. He is more interested in 
normal mentality, m the organic health of human life than m 
its extremities and conflicts. The same may be said of Cassirer. 
He was not a tortured soul. Both m his writings and in his ap- 
pearance he made the impression of an Apollonian nature. He 
was a neO'Kantian in the sense that his intellectual temper was 
congenial to the Kant whom he loved and admired. What he 
said of Kant, applies to himself and explains the high pleasure 
we experience in reading his works* He “is and remains a 
thinker of the EtUightenntent — ^in the most ladiant and sublime 
sense of this word: he aspires toward light and clarity even 
when reflecting on the darkest depths and ‘radices’ of being.”’®* 
Yet, we cannot help feeling that the darkness of these depths is 
not sufficiently represented in Cassirer’s own philosophical out- 
look. Thus he extolled the positive aspect of existence: the 
self-transcendence of life into spirit, of into of 

organic formation into the formation of ideas and symbols: 
he remonstrates on the metaphysical hypostatidng of Life and 
the Spirit, on their being taken for two hostile entities (as in 
Klages) or for two heterogeneous powers which are on pre- 
carious terms with one another (as in Scheler).’®® Yet, like 
Aristotle, he sees human freedom too exclusively in the growing 


”*C»Mirer, ^*K«nt und du Problem der Metaphyiik,*’ KaptJiuduit, XXXVI, 

"*Ci ‘“Gewt* und ‘Leben’ . . "> of, eit, also Part til o£ the 

present volume, tSs'-tSo, 
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independence from the senses — ^manifested as it seems by the 
processes of symbolization. He does not really plunge into the 
abyss of freedom m the human soul — ^that freedom which 
is, at once, man^s distinction and his temptation, man’s piide 
and his torment — and he does not ask how human freedom can 
■ coexist with human finiteness. He is so engrossed by the dialec- 
tics of the spirit as “a new turn and conversion of life itselP’ that 
he all but forgets about the labor-pains of such a dialectical 
turn — this perennial turn and, therefore perennial crisis of 
human existence. 

It is of the very nature of human freedom that the outcome 
of this crisis and, therefore, the continuation of the objectifying 
process can never be foreseen. We know it again* just as the in- 
dividual person, so is the whole of cultural life threatened by 
death. But in the radiance of his own being and in his admna- 
tion for the triumphal procession of culture, Cassher was in- 
clined to neglect its sad, tragic, even suicidal tiaits. Yet life 
creates idols as well as true symbols; the work of the spirit 
drains man’s vital energies; there are all the frustrations of hu- 
man endeavor, and man chokes 'to death in the very shelters 
(Jaspers’ GehSuse) and is slain by the very arms he built him- 
self. Cassirer’s philosophy suffers from too much light; still it 
is a noble and finished account of come Vuom s^etema. “The 
various modes of [his] expression .... have a life of their own, 
a sort of eternity by which they survive man’s individual and 
ephemeral existence.’”®’ 

A corollary to their assertion of the autonomous course of the 
objectifying process is Natorp’s and Cassirer’s insistence that, 
both genetically and systematically, indmdual self-knowledge 
is a very late product of consciousness. Cassirer agrees with Max 
Scheler’s theory in the contention that experience is at first quasi 
anonymous and only subsequently attributed either to myself or 
to other Egos.’®' This phenomenological description may be 
correct as to the origin and qualification of the contents of hu- 
man consciousness; but it applies neither to the noetic side of ex- 

Cusirer, Essay an Man, 224. 

I '"Mbx Schder, Wssen und Fortnen dar Symfat/sss, Cf Cassirer, 

Philosofh$e dsr syfHboUsch$n Pormen, III, ioo->xo7b 
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periences> i.e.3 to the actualization (Vollzugsmodus) of these 
contents, nor to the pure Ego of phenomenological reflection, 
which is to be distinguished from the inner perception, the *na- 
tural^ self-knowledge of 

In Cas^rer the two levels of analysis — ^that of empirical or 
even eidetic psychology of human life and that of transcendental 
philosophy of pure consciousness — are not always as clearly sep- 
arated as these subtle problems require. But, although in the 
case of empathy psychological findings are played off against the 
data of original constitution (as these appear in the light of 
transcendental reflection), usually the transcendental process of 
objectification is given the upper hand over anthropological 
facts/'® 

We have seen that Cassirer’s pre-occupation with the bound- 
less objectifying process almost blinds him to the essential lim- 
itations of human life. This applies, above all, to the life of the 
individual.'*' Cassirer’s main concern is, like Kant’s, with the 

the dissertation of Husserl’s nasutant Edith Steins Znm Problem der 
BrnfuMung^ 1917, 3o*>39« Edith Stem rcproducea fairly well HusserPs own 
teaching on empathy* I regret that in the present article references to Husserl’s woik 
must be brief and may appeal | therefbrei in spots somewhat ciypticol or dogmatic. 
But it is obviously impossible within the fiamewoik of this essay even to attempt 
to render Hvsseil’s subtle analyses with any degree of adequacy. 

^With the nco-Kantians Cassirer used to distinguish veiy carefully between 
the transcendental and the psychological or anthropological methods. (He did it as 
late as in 1931 — in Jiis discussion of Heidegger’s ^*Kant und das Problem dcr 
Metapkysik:” Kanislttdfen XXXVU %st* But whereas the Pbilosopbie der sym-> 
balucften Far men was thought to conquer new tcrrltoiy for transcendental 
idealutHy An Essay on Man — for the most part an abstract of the former woik^ 
is obviously an eirperinietit m philosophical antliropology. Is the puiity of the 
transcendental method impaired by the antbiopological mateiial of the Phslostyphio 
dot symbolUeben Formen^ or is the atithiopological turn in the Essay impeded 
by the demands of neo-Kantian transcendentalism i 

^ Husserl’s position differs from that of Cassirer in so far as Husserl’s tran- 
scendental Ego, although not being essentially finite either, is from the outset 
a single Ego, not a universal subject as such, this Ego ajipcrccivcs itself only 
afterwards as a member of a monadic univeise, i.e, of an intersubj active sphere 
of transcendental Egos, and ends with identifying itself In a certain way with a 
particular and finite human being^-pait of the transcendentally constituted 
human world (cf the fifth of HusserPs Mddtlathns Cariistennes') , The analysis 
of intersubjectivity was complemented in Husseil’s eourses (e.g. on Sshtes) by 
that of interpenoaal relationships which have their ultimate end m constituting 
the real world of true humanity. It must be admitted, however, that neither 
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'intelligible substrate of humanity/ not with human esdstence/” 
The problems of individual birth and death — ^personal prob- 
lems rather than merely creatural ones — are scarcely handled at 
all (death only m a negative way). While — ^under the influence 
of Eerkegaard, Jaspers, and Heidegger — ^the second generation 
of phenomenologists was almost obsessed by this latter prob- 
lem, inclined as they were to see life only in the light (and the 
shadow) of death, Cassirer adhered to a tradition that prevails 
from Descartes to Eucken and Caird: he recognized in man’s 
knowledge of his flniteness the very dawn of the infinite. 

This was in fact not only the general tenor of his discussion 
with Heidegger at Davos; it was also his main objection to the 
sort of existentialism which Oskar Becker tried to build into the 
very foundation of mathematics. Whatever the truth-value of 
either position may be, it is symptomatic that in the well-known 
definition of the mathemati<^ procedure — ^'the mastery of the 
infinite through finite means’ — Becker stressed the element of 
the finite, Cassirer that of the infinite.”* 

To introduce a philosophical anthropology uitder the sub- 
title of a "philosophy of human culture” implies (as indicated 
above) a foregone conclusion: it anticipates the answer to the 
first question of the Essay on Man: "What is man?” It elimi- 
nates in one stroke from the field of research such profound ex- 
periences os love and hatred, fear and trembling, shame and rer< 
pentance, guilt and sin, and such revealing traits as concentration 
and distraction and innumerable others — so at least as their 
existential meaning is not exhausted by their contribution to the 
forms of cultural life. It neglects man’s inability to express cer- 
tain experiences in an adequate way as well as his unique capadty 


Husserl nor Cassirer fully developed all three dimctuiona implied m the idea of 
self-realization — ^which are (i) the awareness of the individual Self as determined 
and limited by the Other (Thou) , (a) the fulfilment of one’s own beings in this 
vuy relationship) and (3) finding one’s place in the real world by way of inter- 
personal communication 

*^Cf. Cassirer, ^<Kant und das Problem der Metaphysik,” of 18, H. 
Cohen, Bthik des rettten WiUom^ 3. 

^ Cf, Oskar Becker, Mathemttsche Bxtstm (1927) j Cassirer, PBilosofhui der 
symboliic^en Bormen, HI, 469ff» It ought to be acknowledged, however, that at 
this point the difference Is one of two generations rather than of two spools. 
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for going into hu^ng by the very meiins of communication. 

Cassirer did not and could not proceed the way Kierkegaard, 
Jaspers and, within their sphere, the great tragedians and also 
such novelists as Joseph Conrad and Fianz Kafka did. he could 
not ^define’ man with a view to the extieme situations (jSrom- 
s(Hcationen) in which man’s true being, his greatness and weak- 
ness come out — ^most eloquently in the very moments of his 
growing silent and succumbing to destiny. (Personal ‘destiny’ is 
not a category that fits into a dialectical schema of the objective 
mmd.) 

Why should philosophy lely entirely on previous objectifica- 
tions without doing some objectifying of its own? Why should it 
be confined to the conceptuahzation of previous expressions? It 
may well discover and even prefigure new human possibilities or 
reveal moods and modes of life which — von Menschen tucht ge~ 
wusst odei nicht bedachP — ^waited for the penetration and the 
candidness of a great thinker to be unearthed. The claim to make 
such a new, original beginning, to lay a new, absolute foundation 
not only of thought, but (thiough thought and even a very ab- 
stiact thought) of life Itself, was the seciet behind Husserl’s in- 
creasingly priestly and almost prophetic attitude. His phenom- 
enology was designed to overcome “the radical crisis in the life 
of the European man.”“' And due to the specific phenomeno- 
logical impulse and approach to things, a similar absolute claim 
lives {mutatfs mutandts') in the phenomenological philosophies 
of Schelei, Heidegger, and Nicolai Hartmann. Cassirer, on the 
other hand, remained in accordance with the hermeneutic prin- 
ciples of critical idealism when he restricted himself to the noble 
task of a sovereign interpreter of given expressions. He felt far 
too modest for the role of a path-finder of life — and was far too 
honest for that of a false prophet. 

Cassirer’s definition of man as the animal symboltcum is in- 
tended to absorb both of the Aristotelian definitions — ^man as 
the rational and man as the sodal animal. He considers the first 
definition too narrow, the second too broad: the sodal character 
of human life needs to be spedfied by reference to language, 

’’'Cf. Hvaierl, "Die Krun der europiucheti Wu(eRicln.ften und die Pluu- 
nojnenologie,” PbUosofkU, I ftssd), tiS 
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myth, art, religion, sdence as 'Hhe elements and the constitutive 
conditions o£ this higher form of society.””* But since this re- 
mark appears only in the ‘Summary and Conclusion’ of the Essay 
on Man, its implications are not sufficiently elaborated. The dif- 
ferent symbolical forms which are meant to establish the specific 
difference of human social life are not really evinced as means of 
personal intercourse. The communicative function of language) 
e.g., IS much less prominent in Cassirer’s writings than its repre- 
sentative nature, i.e., its relation to things, its inner form, its pre- 
figuring of scientific concepts.”* 

Besides, it is questionable whether the cultural media in 
which human relationships develop are the only distinctive 
marks of intersubjective and, above dl, interpersonal life. There 
are many modes and dimensions of these relationships which 
are, of course, reflected and evolved in myth and language, reli- 
gion and art, but have a structure and dynamics of their own in 
the very actuality and, as it weie, welling up of human inter- 
course. These original relations between I, Thou, and We, the 
essential attitudes prevailing between the first, the second and 
the third person, the specific characteristics of social, socially con- 
ditioned, socially addressed acts, etc., are studied in the often 
masterly descriptive analyses of Husserl, Reinach and Scheler, 
Ffaender and Geiger, Edith Stein and Dietrich von Hildebrand, 
Theodor Litt and Karl Loewith. The approach of these scholars 
is more direct, their patience and subtlety of description greater 
than Cassirer’s, even though he may be superiot to them in the 
careful evaluation of the most modern scientific results. 

VII 

PhHosophy and Reli^m 

Since, according to Cassirer, to know means to relate, the 
whole of being is defined as a net of relations. Man, however, is 
not (or not primarily) defined by his peculiar relationships — ^by 

Citaairer, Sttay on Man, , zzj 

”*Thu impiCMion n (lightly modified but not ovcrfiiroTni by the ditcunion 
ot the I-Thou relation in Zur Logik dtr Kultwv»iaemcAafte» (particularly 44), 
a book published in Sweden in 194a and not available when the present article 
was written. 
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the ways he relates himself and finds himself related to things, 
to his fellows — perhaps to God. He is not defined in these ways, 
i.e., his limits are not delineated, his concrete determination is 
not given through the correlations which prevail between re- 
sponsive and responsible beings. 

Since the dialectical, more or less anonymous and almost 
mythical process of objectification and transformation is always 
considered fiist*” (even in aesthetics”*), fersonalmn — also 
peisonalism in leligion — ^has little chance to be embraced in 
this form of anthropology. To be sure, Gissirer recognized re- 
ligion as giving scope to the feeling for individuality}”® and, 
following Cohen’s example, he saw as the meaning and merit of 
Jewish prophetism the insistence on a moral and spiritual rela- 
tionship between God and man — the most intimate correlation 
of two persons — I and Thou. But, just as in Cassirer the pro- 
phetic spirit is a theme and not an element of thought (as it 
was in H, Cohen), the I-Thou relationship — either between 
God and man or within the human sphere proper — never be- 
came a pivot of Cassirer’s philosophy (in contradistinction to 
Cohen in his old age, Ferdinand Ebner, Franz Fosenzweig, 
Martin Buber, and the theologians around Karl Barth”®). 
The nature of this relationship was not expounded by him in 
the thoroughgoing way we find, e.g. (on the basis of sugges- 
tions by Pfaender, Sch^er and Reinach), in Kurt Stavenhagen’s 
Absolute Stelhmgnahfnen (1925). Cassirer does not see nor, as 
it were, locate man in this paradoxical and precarious relation 

eg., PhHotopbk itr symbolisektn Form»», II, 2<9f. 
o» Mm, i4xff, 154, but cf. *^ 6 S 

*“ Essay o» Man, 96. 

"The lelation between Knnt and Cohen on the one hand, the ichool of Karl 
Barth on the other, ie mediated dirough Kanee distinction between die nouroenal 
and dte phenomenal worlds, corresponding to diat between the infinite intellect 
of God and the finite intellect of man, nnd thiough Cohen’s principle of origin 
(Prisssssp its Vrspimgs) which is no longer the central problem in Cassirer’s 
* philosophy. For this relation cf. Heinridi Barth, Das Probhm its Urspnsngs sn sits' 
ftaSottiscAtss Phslosophsa (1921), Emil Brunner, Etltbsiss, Bsktssntm ssssd Gksssbt 
(1923) and Rih^sssfkslosopMt tvangtOsehtr Tbtologit (1927), Max Straucli, 
Die Tbtohgu Karl Bsu'tAs (1926), H W. wn der Vaart Smith, "Die Sdrale Karl 
Barths und die Motborger Philosophie,” Ksmlsissistn, XXXIV (1929), 333-350. 
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between the finite and the Infinite. Without annihilating alto- 
gether the duality involved in any relation as such, he pushes it 
into the duection of a mystic union, where nothing happens to 
the soul that did not happen in it eternally, and where the I and 
the Thou are poles of a movement in which neither of them 
has the status of an independent value.*” 

This account of religious experience, however, neglects the 
essential inequality between the terms of a relation which man 
does not feel able to determine himself, whereas he himself 
feels determined by it, a relation, moreover, in which God is 
grasped by man only when man is ‘grasped’ by God, and as 
&r as God deigns to reveal himself to man. (That is the reason 
why in the Bible man is entitled to give names to all living 
creatures, whereas only God Himself can disclose His own 
name, i.e.. His very essence.) 

According to Cassirer man learns to recognize his own 
capacities as a free agent by projecting them into the figure of 
his God.*" In this way it is man who is understood in the symbol 
of bis God, instead of God’s being approached, however inade- 
quately, through the human symbols. The God-man relation- 
ship m which man is confronted by another, infinitely superior 
(if not altogether different) being is re-absorbed by one of the 
forms of the cultural process, one of the modes of objectification. 
Offerings and prayers, e.g., 

aie typical forms of religious expression which do not lead from a pre- 
viously determined and well described spheie of the Ego to an equally 
fixed spheie of the divine, but serve to determine either sphere and diaw 
the limits between them in always different ways. What the religious 
process takes to be the spheres of the divine and the human are not 
two strictly exclusive realms of being rigidly separated from one another 
at the outset by spatial and qualitative boundaries: rather we are dealing 
here with an original form of the religious spint’s movement the opposite 
poles of which do not cease to flee from and seek one another.*” 

But what is this spirit, if it is not the spirit of man? And * 

*” Cf. Phihtoffde dtr symheUtehen FermtUf II, iSsff, 307. 

'"/iirf, *51, aSi. 
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what is this movement, if it is not the ^‘performance of the 
mythical-religious consciousness” bent on building up its own 
symbolism without recognizing anything beyond itself? 
These ideas are contrary to the development neo-Kantianism 
has taken, for instance, in the later Natorp. He protested against 
“drawing the divine into the human realm, the realm of human 
culture.” And he revised his own foimer Religion within the 
Umits of Humanity by “seeking religion not any longer 
within, though just as little without the limits of humanity, but 
precisely in its very limit” — ^the one ultimate limit which marks 
man’s difFerence fiom the absolute Onc.““ 

To proclaim the religious experience a form of cultural 
achievement runs counter to two of its mainsprings. First, to the 
neediness of the individual to whom the presence of God is 
proved by — yea, consists in — ^His gracious assistance (this is 
implied in the Eheje Asher Eheje of the God of the Bible). 
This dependence on God finds a more specific esqiression in 
the second motive: man’s reliance on divine mercy because he 
lealizes his incapacity to perform satishictorily the moml task 
of ‘objectification’ which is assigned to him as a moral agent — 
the establishment of the “kingdom of ends.” Although man is 
honored by his moral iesponsibillty-~as a moial agent he bows 
only to the moral law Within himself — ,hc is humbled by the 
facts of his religious consciousness — and rehaHlitated only from 
above (a statement which needs to be qualified differently in 
different religions). 

These facts have been in the forefront of Cohen’s philosophy 
of religion. They recede into the background in Cassirer’s 
analysis of religious thought. He took religion for the new 
moral form of andent mythical contents — the spiritualization, 
e.g., of the external purity prescriptions and prohibitions of the 
taboo system.’*' They are not abolished j but what counts in 
religion is only the purity of the heart and the inner obligation. 

V Yet this dialedical description will not do. Reli^on is not only 
the moral transformation — Aufhehung — of the naive mythical 

'"Natorp, Phtos litniehrt^ and edition, siai ef. 46S. ’ 

"* Cf. PktosofM* itr tymboUtchfn Formtn^ It, a94, Sts«y on H«n, lojif. 
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consaousness and a declaration of man’s moral freedom $ it is 
also man’s abdication of moral autarchy, his declaration of abso- 
lute dependence. 

But even the purely ethical correlation between I and Thou, 
between man and the Highest in person (the pure and eternal 
form of religious consaousness which Cassirer seemed to recog- 
nize with H. Cohen, presenting as it does the highest trans- 
figuration of formerly mythical motives’**) — this concrete pei^ 
sonal relation comes to be weakened and quasi-'neutralized’ 
at the end: Cassirer makes it a relation between man and the 
Whole — or, rather, between man and the prindple(8) of the 
Whole, the laws of the Universe. Thus he shifts the consumma- 
tion of religion to a realm beyond the limits of religious con- 
sciousness Itself — to the realm of systematic thought: he finds 
it in Leibniz’s monadism and in his characteristics uwversalisy 
and in Schleiermacher’s philosophy of religion. Now 

an event derives its leligious significance not any longer from its con- 
tent, but merely from its form; its character as a symbol does not depend 
on what it is and whence it direedy comes, but from the spiiitual aspect 
undei which it is placed, from the “refetence” to the univeise which 
it bears thanks to ^e religious feeling and religious thought.’” 

The neo-Kantian primacy of the method reasserts itself once 
more over against the ^*inner form” of the original contents of 
experience, and against the very Insight which he, like Natorp, 
gained in the nineteen twenties * that the character of any 
synthesis depends on the peculiar nature of its material contents, 
and that “the specific *form’ of the mythical ‘meaning’ as well as 
of the theoretical one is expressed, more profoundly and more 
clearly than in any complex formation, in the relatively simple, 
the truly ‘primitive’ structures.”’** 

In a sindlar way the enstential tension which the finite in- 
dividual feels in view of the infinite God Is, as it were, shifted 
to the objective sphere: we are told that the religious attitude 
differs from the mythical one by clearly recognizing the in- 

Cf, Philoiofh$e dir tymhilUchen Formm 11^ 

^Ihid.y II, 319. 

”*Catttrer, ‘‘Zur Theone d«t Begriffa,” KanUinditn^ XXXIII (1928), 136, 
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commensurability between religious image and religious mean-< 
ing.“® The inadequacy of the religious symbol is emphasized by 
Cassirer almost to the point of neglecting the insufficiency of 
the human being. The gap between the human and the divine 
is said to be “createiP* by consciousness itself in order to be 
closed again by the same consciousness.*" 

As mentioned above, the shoitcomings (not of man but) of 
religion are to be made up for by another form of cultural 
creativity— by philosophy and art. The tension between image 
and meaning, the fact that the symbol (Smnbtld) cannot wholly 
surpass the limits of sensory appearance (Stmenbfld) is of the 
very nature of religious experience. In art, however, a perfect 
equilibrium is reached between the spheres of the sensory and 
the spiritual. Here ^‘the image does not appear as a thing by 
itself which, in turn, affects the mind, but has become a pure 
expression of one’s own creative power for the mind.”*” 

As represented by the Philosophy of the Symbolical Forms ^ 
the dialectics of consciousness seems to proceed beyond the le- 
ligious level to issue in philosophy of religion on the one hand, 
and in art on the other. It is doubtful, however, whether either 
art or philosophy is fully equipped to play the superior part 
assigned to it. A phenomenology of art and religion, e.g., will 
have to ask whether the alleged dialectical movement from 
religion to art is not, at least, counterbalanced by a correspond- 
ing movement leading from art to religion. In an article on 
“Art and Religion” I have tried to indicate such an aspect, 
from which art can be considered a prefigurement of religion, 
and the fruit of religious experience appears the ultimate ful- 
filment of the spedous promise which is embodied in the flower 
of art.*" 

^?Mloscfhi 9 der sytnholUchdm Fomen^ II, ^ 

3*0. I refer, however, to note 39 ub regards the slightly different 
% attitiide in a passage of the Buay on Man (151) there ^the sense of beauty” Is 
taken to be <4he susceptibility to the dynamic life of forms ” 

”*Fnta Kaufmann, ^‘Art and Religion,” FhUosofhy mtd Fhmomenolo^eal 
Rosearek^ I (1941) 1 4<^3M-^9* A somewhat similar position can be found in Paul 
Hacbeiiin, dUgmthtB (1929). 
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It is quite true (as Cassirer stresses repeatedly^**) that a work 
of art is the more universal in character, the more deeply indi- 
vidual it proves to be. Yet this universality is not only flavored, 
but also qualified by the individual point of view. The work of 
art incarnates the spirit of the artist’s world — the world which 
is the common denominator of his impressions and the objective 
correlate of his productive reaction. This universal representa- 
tion gives to his work an inner infinitude which is, neverthless, 

(to speak with Spinoza) an infimtum in suo generey rather than 
the absolute infinitum. While his point of view serves to 
integrate the phenomena into a whole, the artist cannot but sift 
them, accenting what is essential under his aspect, while neglect- 
ing what does not add to his image of the world. The artist 
conjures up what may be called the genius of the universe; but 
this genius speaks the language and voices the experience of the 
author. Man succeeds in mastering his impressions as far as he 
can extend the mastery of his expression. 

The religious prophet, on the other hand, is not the author 
of his speech nor does he find ‘composure’ in the ‘composition’ 
of his masterwork. He feels himself to be the mouth-piece of a 
voice which Is no more his own and speaks in terms which may 
be beyond his grasp. Through the voice of man sounds here that 
of his God. This is a difference of type, of meaning and of claim 
which is to be acknowledged whether or not the disparity be- 
tween the aesthetic experience and the religious one derives 
from two really different existences — God and man. This dif- 
ference between the Absolute and the finite is more radical than 
that between two poles within a movement whose dynamics is 
the true Absolute in Cassirer’s philosophy. 

The two types of experience in question have to be recog- 
nized as heterogeneous, even though they may be found in a 
personal union. There is the element of poetic fascination in all 
religious expression, since in God himself the tnysterium 
fasdnosum is one with the mystermm tremendttm. And re- * 
ligious art may bear witness not only to some congeniality ber. 

Cf. FriUwt and Form, 365^5 KofUs Lobtn und 354; Sisay on 
Man, 143 . 
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tween the artist and the Creator Sfiritus wtmdi, but also to 
man’s personal response to this spirit and its claims and to his 
trustful invocation of it. In ecstatic experiences, such as Rilke’s at 
the time of the Sonnets to Orpheus and the Elegies of Dumo 
(experiences which almost destroy the framework of human 
nature), the artist’s state of mind comes close to that of the 
prophet — though even here the measure of man comes finally 
to prevail. **Detm das Schdne fst Nichts ds des Schrecklichen 
Anfangj den volt noch grade ertragen,^*^*^ The poet as such is 
always victorious in his work, whereas the religious person con-* 
quers only in his absolute surrender. 

Although the essential differences are clear, the actual 
boundaries between both states are often hidden — so as to leave 
a man like Kierkegaard tragically uncertain whether he has only 
the talents of a religious poet or the call of a religious witness. 
But the thirst of the religious person is not satisfied by the 
draughts of poetical Imagination. The distinctive gift of man, 
the gift of thinking in terms of open possibilities,’” needs to be 
complemented by the recognition of an ultimate reality which 
is not a product of objective determination, but the very origin, 
the fiat behind both facts and fieri of experience. 

The reliance on the autonomy of culture with all its symbolic 
forms is challenged by the religious experience in which man 
ceases to exploit his own possibilities. In this experience man 
sees himself determined not only by what amounts to a process 
of self-realization (and self-liberation)’” or by that anonymous 
process of the "categorial constitution” whose secret author and 
hero he actually is himself, but fundamentally by a power which 
is not only beyond the empirical self but also beyond the multi- 
form unity of transcendental synthesis. 

All this had to be said — not in order to substitute for Cas- 
sirer’s never fully developed philosophy of religion a sketch 
of our own making, but to show how the implications of this 
cultural immanentism compare to the claims of religious experi- 

M, Kilk«, from the firtt of the Dtdtustr Sltgim, 

Eitay Off Mffff, jS-Sa. 
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ence. We do not shut our eyes to the possibility that these 
claims cannot be ultimately verified; but their eventual ful- 
filment has to be true to the very nature of the religious inten- 
tions. This is not only a necessary postulate of the phenome- 
nological method — a principle which Cassirer would have been 
the last to repudiate; it is an ideal to which HusserPs phenome- 
nology has actually tried to live up even on this point, i.e., in 
spite of his own emphasis on the absoluteness of the process of 
pure consciousness. I am referring to the modest hypothetical 
reflections on the theological problem in the Ideen}^ They 
have been acclaimed even by so strictly Christian thinkers as 
Theodor Haecker^** and proved instrumental in the beginnings 
of a genuine phenomenology of religion. 

Husserl speaks of God’s transcendence in contradistinction to 
that of the Ego and that of the world. None of the three is an 
immanent part of consciousness as such. But, whereas the pure 
Ego and pure consciousness cannot be disconnected, it is differ- 
ent with God and consciousness. Consciousness is confronted by 
God just as it is confronted by the world; yet these two forms 
of transcendence belong to opposite dimensions* God’s trans- 
cendence is “as it were the polar opposite to the transcendence 
of the world.” But whereas, according to Husserl, the real 
world is relative to pure consdousness, God as the ordering 
principle of absolute consciousness would be absolute himselP" 
— ^though agmn In a different sense both from the absoluteness of 
myself qua Ego of the phenomenological reduction and from 
that of the Alter Ego, or rather, all the other “transcendental 
Egos” who are “constituted” within my consciousness by way 
of empathy, yet recognized as being essentially my equals.^*’ 
The divine being “would be an ^Absolute’ in a sense entirely 
different from the absoluteness of consciousness — ^while, on the 
other hand, it is a transcendent bang in an entirely different 

^ Husaerl, reinstt PhaenofnenolagU und fhoinoMenologigch^ 

PAUosopAis, 96f» txof. 

^ Ct HMckier’a IfacAwrt to ICierkegoard^s Der Bsgnff dtt dSuserwdAlten^ 
344 ^ 

Husserli 96. 

HuMerlj Mddiutiions CarUiUfnw, MddiUUhn V, 
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sense from that in which the world is understood to be trans- 
cendent.””* 

What holds for “absolute consciousness” in Husserl’s sense, 
applies a foittoti to finite human consciousness. The recognition 
of such an absolute transcendence would doom the enterprise of 
a predominantly 'humanistic’ anthropology like Cassirer’s. It 
would make it impossible to write an Essay on Man with ex- 
clusive regard to a ‘Philosophy of Human Culture’ and would, 
thus, prevent an idolization of the cultural process — the danger 
which threatens this nco-Kantian idealism. Man’s tiue nature 
would not be seen m his cultural achievements alone, but in his 
failures and limitations as well. And — ^but this assertion has to 
be mads true, in order to h true — ^man would be at his best 
where culture becomes cult again : a pi aise of the Highest and an 
offering to Him: 

dte Erde grUnt 

Uni stiUe wr den Stetnen hsgt) den 
Betenden glftch in den Staub gewoffett, 

FreSunMg ubenumtien die lange Kunsi 
V or jenett Unnaehahmboren do} er trlbst 

Der Memeh mit eignet Hand vefbraehf (Be 
Hohen zu eAren, setn Werh der KinsUer/*^** 

Fritz Kaufmann 
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“SPIRIT” AND “LIFE” IN CONTEMPORARY 
PHILOSOPHY* 

* I 

A MONO the minor works of Heinrich von Kleist may be 
wCTA. found a bnef essay in which the author has succeeded in 
setting forth one of the philosophical problems of his era with 
all the brevity and succinctness, all the cogency and penetration 
which mark his incomparable prose style, ^eist attains this 
pregnancy of thought by capturing content of it in the form of 
a tale by the telling and creation of which the whole art of the 
epic poet is revealed. He starts out ftom the lecollection of an 
occurrence which he depicts as one experienced by himself. A 
youth, excelling not only in physical beauty but also in the 
natvu^lness of his whole bearing and demeanor, comes to lose 
this attractiveness the moment he accidentally becomes aware 
of it j and once lost, it proves to be irrecoverable by will-power 
or by any conscious efiFort. The consequence which Kleist draws 
from this is that nature and consciousness, beauty and reflective 
thought belong to difFerent realms and stand in a relation of 
polar tension and opposition to each other. Insofar as the one 
comes to the fore, the other must give way. Confronted by the 
bright daylight of consciousness, by reflection’s pierring ray 
which strikes it to the heart, b^uty must needs pale and vanish. 
“We can see that just insofar as reflection grows weaker and 
more obscure, in the organic world, beauty emerges all the 
brighter and more overpowering. Nevertheless, just as two 
lines diverging from a point, extended to infinity, will suddenly 
come together again on the other side; or, just as the image in 

^Prom the origlnnl Gennan essayi und ’Leben’ in der Philotophie 

der Gegenwart,^’ which appeared in DU Nm$ Rirndtcfum (Berlin nndiLeipzigi 
i93o-*^Ii pp« a44.<*»d4)) traiulated ipecifically for thia volume by Robert Walter 
Bietall and Paul Arthur Schilpp. 
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a concave mirror, when extended to the infinite, suddenly 
emerges again directly before u$; even so, when knowledge 
has, 80 to speak, traversed the infinite, beauty once again will 
disclose itself, so that simultaneously it will appear in its purest 
form in that human organism which dther is without con-* 
sciousness at all or has an infinite consciousness — i.s,y in the 
marionette or in God.” For man, once driven from the paradise 
of immediacy — man who has once partaken of the tree of 
knowledge and therewith has forever left behind the limits of 
merely natuial existence, of life which is unconscious of itself 
— ^for man it follows that he must traverse his appointed orbit, 
in order at the end of his road to find his way back again to its 
beginning. That is the fate imposed by our “circular world.” 
“Paradise is bolted fast, and the cherub far behind usj we must 
travel around the world and see whether perchance an entrance 
can be found somewhere from the rear.” 

Kleist’s essay, “The Marionette Theatre,” appeared in the 
MeiUmr Abendblatter in i 8 to and is thus well over too years ^ 
old. But if some one came upon it today who did not know its 
original author, he might well imagine that the writer belongs 
to our own time — so clearly does he mirror the problematic 
character of our anthropology today, of our philosophical doc- 
trine of man. At once all the well-known names and works of 
present-day philosophy press for comparison: in this trend we 
see once again how deep the roots of our “modern” and most 
up-to-date philosophical thinking go down into the soil of 
Komanticism, and how, consciously or unconsciously, they all 
depend upon Romantic prototypes. Today anew the great 
antithesis of “Nature” and “%jirit,” the polarity of “life” and 
“Knowledge,” looms as the very centre of philosophical specu- 
lation — and it is still in terms of Romantic concepts and Ro- 
mantic categories that the problems are posed and their solu- 
tion is sought. But really the conflict seems to have been 
sharpened, and the contradiction stands before us even more 
definitive and inexorable than in the days of Romanticism. For 
in order to meet this contradiction, however sharply it might 
be set forth, Romantic philosophy has always held ready a 
definite metaphysical solution and reconciliation: in the last 
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analysis, by way of various mediations, the contradicbon runs 
squarely into the underlying concept of the “Identity philoso- 
phy.” “What we call Nature,” as Schelling puts it in his 
System of Ttanscendental Idealtsm, “is a poem which lies locked 
up in a wonderful, secret script. Yet the riddle could be solved, 
if we would but learn to recognize the spirit’s Odyssey as, 
wondrously deceptive, it seeks itself in continual flight from it- 
self.” From any such solution of the riddle, from any such 
aesthetic harmonizing of the contradiction between Natuie and 
Spint, modern philosophy is far removed. It recognizes and 
permits, on this point, no purely aesthetic compiomise, but 
rather seeks to apprehend and to tear open for us the chasm 
between the two worlds in all its yawning depth. Thus espe- 
cially in the writing of Ludwig Klages, where the problem has 
been given its most pointed expression. Spirit appears as a 
power which in the very depths of its being is anti-divine and 
hostile to Life. “Consciousness” and “Life,” "cogitare^* and 
remain sundered from each other at the very root of 
their being. Having given himself to the domination of Spirit, 
man sets himself at variance with Life and entiusts himself to 
vampiric forces which enter into the music of the spheres as a 
piercing dissonance. 

One feels it almost as a redemption from this magic-mythical 
web in which Klages’ theory of consciousness threatens to en- 
tangle us, when we shift our attention from this to the basic 
doctrines of Max Scheler’s “Anthropology,” as developed in 
his latest philosophical writings, particularly in his book, Die 
StelUmg des Menschen hn Kosmos.^ A presentation, and inter- 
pretation and critical examination of these basic doctrines re- 
mmns indeed an audacious undertaking. For Scheler’s Anthro- 
pology remained fragmentary; we still do not know whether 
we shall ever possess it in aU die breadth and fulness in which 
he himself had originally planned and conclusively envisaged 
it. Only a few brief sketches of the project as a whole were 
published by Scheler himself; only a few of the major lines 

^ First appearing under the title, Sonderstcllun^ des Menschen,*’ in the 
collection of essays, Menich md Erde^ now published separately (Otto Reichl 
Verlag, Darmstadt) 1 
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of demarcation were drawn and firmly laid down. We must try 
to hold to these lines of demai cation m order to use them as 
guide-posts to the new world of ideas which opened up to 
Scheler during the last few years of his life. What makes 
Scheler’s solution so distinctive, and also, at first glance, so 
paradoxical and foreign to our customary thought-patterns, is 
this: in no wse does he seek to reconcile “Life’’ and “Spirit” — 
or to overcome the dualism between the two; but he succeeds 
nonetheless in drawing a totally diflFerent picture of the real 
meaning and significance of this dualism, of this original cleav.- 
age of Being within itself, from that presented by traditional 
Western metaphysics. From this tradition he parts company 
in two respects. On the one hand he absolutely forswears any 
and all attempts at a monUde “identity-philosophy,” whether 
of the speculative or of the empirical-sdentific variety. Accord- 
ing to Scheler there is no such thing as an evolution leading 
from bare Life to Spirit, no such thing as a gradual emergence 
of the latter out of the former. “The new prinaple,” he empha- 
sizes, “which makes man truly man, is something that stands 
entirely outside the realm of what can be called ‘Life’ ... in 
even its most inclusive sense. That which makes mankind truly 
human Is a principle standing in direct opposition to all Life qm 
Life, and which, as such, cannot in any way be tiaced back to 
‘the natural evolution of life’.” That this is so, that in all those 
activities which are usually embiaced under the term “Spirit,” 
what we have is not any simple extension of the functions of Life 
as such, nor so to speak any tranquil emergence therefrom, but 
on the contrary a resolute reversal of Life’s basic direction: 
according to Scheler this much is shown, above all, in that just 
the aforementioned activities, measured in terms of bare Life, 
are not positive but negative in kind. What makes itself felt in 
them is no intensification of Life’s natural forces, but rather 
their obstruction, a giving pause and a turning aside from every- 
thing toward which Life is oriented, when Life is conceived 
purely as impulse, puiely in its own sphere and according to 
the principle of its own dynamic motion. Man is net wholly 
man until he executes this turning aside — until he is no longer 
tied and bound ^t to the wheels and engines of purely \ntal 
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events, but is able to view them from a vantage-point outside 
and above. 

The basic determination of a spiritual bring, according to 
Scheler, is consequently his existential disengagement, his free- 
dom, his release from confinement, from compulsion, from 
dependence upon the organic. “Such a ‘spiritual’ being is not 
longer bound to impulse or to his environing world, but free 
from it and, as we should like to call it, ofen to the world. Such 
a bring may be said to heave a ‘world,’ he is able to raise to the 
status of ‘objects’ those centres of resistance and reaction origi- 
nally presented to him by his environment (in which environ- 
ment the animal ecstaticaUy loses itself), and even to grasp 
the very quintessence of these ‘objects’ in their essential being, 
without the limitations of experiencing this world of objects 
or its ‘givenness’ via the apparatus of vital impulses and via its 
sense functions and organs. Hence Spirit is objectification, the 
capacity of determination through the essence of things as such. 
And such a being is a ‘carrier’ of Spirit, whose principal inter- 
course with reality outside itself has dynamically reversed itself 
completely in its relation to the animal.” By means of highly 
original and epistemologically weighty and fruitful trains of 
thought Scheler seeks to show how precisely the fundamental 
cognitive functions — ^those functions to which we are indebted 
for the construction of an “objective” world in any proper 
sense — ^measured purely by reference to Life’s relational 
system, exhibit a negative prefix. “Pure” space and “pure” time, 
for example, are nothing but schemata — i.e.^ empty forms of 
cognition. Manifestly neither one has any positive content; 
neither are they “objects” in the sense that effects flow from 
them or can be wrought upon them. On the other hand, they 
are clearly not a mere nothing: rather it is in this their very 
negativity, — ^in this basic opposition of theirs to anything real, — ■ 
that they possess an entirely definite meaning, which is a neces- 
sary function for the theoretical formation and for the theoreti- 
cal cognition of reality. This function depends upon the fact that 
empty space and empty time are pure jonns of order — ^forms 
which apply not only to the actual, but extend beyond that to 
the possiUe. Space — as Leibniz already defined it — ^is the order 
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of all possible togetherness, just as time is the order of all 
fosstble successiveness. This concept of the possible — ^which 
Leibniz first used to open up the realm of the Ideal, the legion 
of “eternal truths” — from the standpoint of philosophical 
anthropology now reveals itself as a quite peculiar, a speciftcally 
human concept. What perhaps difFcientiates man most sharply 
from the beast, according to Scheler, is just this, that he is not 
fast bound to the actuality of the moment which surrounds him, 
and that he is not held by it, but is capable of the free contem- 
plation of the Possible. “The animal is as little able to separate 
the empty form of space and dme from the spedfic content of 
things in its environment, as it is to abstract ‘number’ from the ' 
gi eater or lesser ‘quantity’ of things themselves. It lives entirely 
in the concrete aciudity of its spedous present. Only when the 
instinctive expectations, transforming themselves into motivat- 
ing impulses, gain the ascendancy over eveiy thing which is 
[merely] factual instinctive fulfilment in perception or sensa- 
tion, does there take place in man the exceedingly unique phe- 
nomenon that spatial and also temporal emptiness appear to 
precede and to be the foundation of all possible contents of per- 
ception and of the whole world of material objects.” 

Thus again we see the antithesis between “Life” and “Spirit” 
stressed as sharply as possible and rigorously carried out — 
nevertheless, in the definition of the basic relationships of the 
two to each other, the prefix, so to speak, has now been changed. 
For Scheler has not the slightest doubt concerning the superi- 
ority and sovereignty of the spirit in the metaphysical hierarchy 
and order of values. One thing only he emphasizes — ^that this 
superiority in point of value be in no way equated with superi- 
ority in point of exisience or efficacy. Rather we encounter here 
another peculiar antithesis, and one which seems at last destined 
to trace the dualism of Life and Spirit down to its very deepest 
roots. Scheler most resolutely opposes the doctrine that the 
higher value^ in the totality of being and becoming, must also 
be endowed with the greater strength. Over against this opti- 
mistic viewpoint he sets the sharply contradictory thesis; the 
Spirit, or the Idea, in which a supreme value seems collected and 
concentrated, is, precisely because of this feet, by no means 
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commensurable in terms of power, of immediate actuality and 
efficacy, with Life and with the merely vital forces. As we have 
seen, man was defined by Scheler as the living being who is 
capable of assuming a phmrUy ascettc attitude toward his own 
life. Compared to animals, who always say “Yes” to whatever 
happens to be, even when they are repelled and are running 
away, man is “the bdng who is able to say ‘No’,” “the ascetic 
toward Life,” the everlasting protestant against sheer actuality. 

“Here, however, arises the decisive question, does the Spirit 
arufi out of ascfisis, repression, and sublimation — or does it 
merely derive its energy from these ^ In the answer to this 
question lies a radical parting of the ways. It is my own con- 
viction that the h^g of the Spirit in no way hinges on this 
negative activity, this ‘No’ to actuality, but only, as it were, its 
supply of energy and therewith its ability to manifest itself.” 
Hence the Spirit, as Scheler understands it, is at the outset abso- 
lutely powerless. All the power of which it can avail itself in its 
struggle with Life stems not from itself; it must rather, in a 
unique roundabout way, wrest it from the realm of Life itself, 
step by step, through just that act of ascetidsm and impulse- 
sublimation. Erroneous, according to Scheler, is that theory 
which originates in the Greek conception of Spirit and of the 
Idea — the doctrine of the “inherent power of the Idea,” its 
inner strength and activity, its independent efficacy. True, the 
Spirit may gradually attain power to the degree that Life’s im- 
pulses enter into its lawfulness: “but to begin with and in its 
original form, the Spirit has not energy of its own,” Hence the 
Spirit must be content with pointing Life’s forces toward a 
definite goal, in terms of its own ideational structures and mean- 
ings; but it is not the Spirit’s own task to produce this goal. The 
promised land to which it points is and remains a land of mere 
promise. At no other point, perhaps, does Scheler’s theory 
diverge so clearly from that of Hegel, which comes to a focus 
precisely in this one thought, the conviction that the Idea is not 
merely a task, but a “substantial power.” “Human spirit and 
human volition” — Scheler emphasizes, over against Hegel — 
“can never mean more than guidance and direction.” And this 
means simply that the Spirit^ as such, presents Ideas to the 
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impulsive forces; but not thst it introduces any original potency 
of its own for the realization of these Ideas. Consequently, this 
is how the goal and the true meaning of human evolution now 
appear: ‘‘the mutual ‘penetration of the originally impotent 
Spirit and the originally demonic Impulses one which, as 
over against all spiritual Ideas and values, is blind) . . . and 
the simultaneous empowering, enlivening, of the Spirit is 
the final End and Goal of all finite being and becoming — ^which 
Theism mistakenly posits as the point of departure.’’ 

II 

Here, however, two questions arise to which, as far as 1 can 
see, this firmly joined and internally coherent system of 
Scheler’s anthropology no longer affords any answer. First of 
all: if Life and Spirit belong to entirely disparate worlds — if 
they are completely foreign to each other in their nature as well 
as in their origin — ^how is it possible that they nevertheless can 
accomplish a perfectly homogeneous piece of work, that they 
co-operate and interpenetrate in constructing the specifically 
human world, the world of “meaning”? Is this interpenetration 
— ^to use a word which Lotze once coined in another epistemo- 
logical connection — nothing more or less than a “happy acci- 
dent”? How can it be explained that the forces of Life — the 
purely vital, impulsive urges in Scheler’s sense — ^permit them- 
selves to be diverted from thdr own paths and to take that 
other, piecisely opposite direction, which the law of the Spirit 
demands? True, Scheler emphasizes the fiict that the Spirit by 
no means directly breaks in or infringes upon the world of Life 
— that it has no force of its own to set over against the force of 
Life’s impulses, but that it is content to function in a purely 
symbolic manner, by pointing and showing the Tiray. The Ideas 
are not dficacious; they merely lead and direct; they illumine 
the course of Life, but they do not compel it to take a certain 
direction. But in spite of all this: how is Life capable of even 
seemg the Ideas which the Spirit holds up to it and of directing 
its way by them, as by starry constellations, if its pristine nature 
be defined as mere impulse, as spiritually blind? If we are 
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to gain an answer to this question, within the framework of 
Scheler’s anthropology, we must, it seems, risk a leap into the 
dark} we must refer back to the unity of the metaphysical 
world-ground — ^the ground which nevertheless unites what to 
us is and remains manifestly heterogeneous and knits it into 
a single whole. Scheler himself, at one point in his essay on 
“Die Stellung des Menschen,” has pointed the way toward some 
such solution. He stresses the idea that the Spirit absolutely 
never can be derived from Life or explained in terms of Life, 
since it is rather a principle standing in opposition to all Life 
as such, so that it must fall back, if on anything at all, upon the 
supreme Ground of things themselves. However widely Spirit 
and Life may diverge, for us, in all their phenomenal forms 
and appearances, there always remains nonetheless the possi- 
bility that the two may meet at some infinitely distant point — 
that they may, in some manner unknown to us, be held together 
in that X which is the ultimate ground of the universe. But 
with such an answer the Gordian knot is really not so much 
untied as cut. It is remarkable that Scheler, with all the evident 
originality and excellence of his last philosophical works, is here 
thrown l»ck upon problems which belong to the very oldest 
stratum of the metaphysical thinking and self-reflection of man- 
kind. Already his conception of “Spirit” as such, in its very 
wording and original definition, is unmistakably reminiscent 
of Aristode’s, and Scheler confronts us with the same internal 
difficulties in which the Aristotelian doctrine of Spirit finally 
ensnares us. Aristotle’s Spirit, or is related to the lower 
mental faculties, to the forces of the purely vital sphere — to 
sense-perception, memory and ideation — not as an additional 
member of the same evolutionary series, but rather as super- 
ordinate to them all: it enters into the world of Life and of 
psychical being “from without.” Here, however, burst upon us 
all those questions with which the entire metaphysics and the 
whole psychology of the Middle Ages, and thereafter the psy- 
chology of the Renaissance, wrestled on and on, and which even 
today, as the structure of Scheler’s anthropology shows, seem 
not yet to have been definitively silenced. How is the Spirit able 
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to exert any effect on a world to which it does not itself belong; 
-"how can the transcendence of the Idea be reconciled with the 
immanence of Life? 

For Aristotle himself the answer to this question is supplied 
by his system of teleology. The Aristotelian God — ^who is con- 
ceived as pure Spirit without admixtme of anything material, 
as aotus furus^ as ‘'thought thinking thought” — ’nevertheless 
moves the world’ but he does so not in a mechanical way, not 
through any external impetus, but rather because, as the Su- 
preme Form, he also constitutes the purpose towards which the 
universe itself is striving as the goal of its own self-realization. 
Thus God moves the world not through physical force, but “as 
the beloved object moves the lover,” This interpretation (so 
profound and beautiful in itself) of the relation between God 
and the world, between Idea and Life, is, however, no longer 
useful to Scheler in the last phase of his philosophy; it is, 
for him, antiquated and superseded. He charges the “classical 
theory” of the Spirit, as developed in ancient Greece, with 
precisely this, that in its consequences it has led “to the untena- 
ble nonsense of a so-called teleological Weltanschamngj^ as it 
has dominated the whole theistic philosophy of the Occident. 
But ^ling this classical, theistic-teleological solution of the 
problem — ^what other solution remains? How is it to be ex- 
plained that Life follows the pattern set before it by the Idea — 
if there is not contained in Life itself an immanent “trend 
toward the Idea” — if (to speak in Platonic terms) a yearning 
for the Idea and striving toward it were not already prevalent in 
the phenomenal world? May not Life, after all, be something 
other and something more than mete impulse, more than a drive 
'into the indeterminate and the aimless? Does there not enst 
originally within Life itself the Will to attain its own self- 
portrayal, its own self-objectification, its own “visibility”? And 
on the other hand; must not the Spirit— even if one ascribes to it 
no original energy of its own and confines its activity merely to 
the inhibiting of the natural, purely vital forces — ^must not the 
Spirit, even in this inhibiting, still be something positively 
determinate and something positively effective? How could 
even this stoppage, this unique damming up of Life’s forces 
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and impulses ever succeed, if, from the very beginning, the 
Spirit were entirely impotent? The problem of the opposition 
between Life and Spint, as posed in modern metaphysics, is 
strikingly reminiscent in more ways than one of that set of 
problems in the older metaphysics which centered around the 
mind-body problem. As greatly different as is the mere content 
of the questions in these two cases, the essential, purely methodi- 
cal motives repeat themselves in both instances in a peculiar 
way. Thus immediately alongside Scheler’s answer to the ques- 
tion concerning the unification of Life and Spirit we may place 
Descartes’ answer to the question of the unification, the 
of body and soul. Descartes begins with the proposition that the 
soul can neither beget any new force in the field of bodily events, 
nor destroy any force already extant* for the realm of bodily 
events constitutes a homogeneous, tightly closed causal system, 
which is determined by a strict Jaw of conservation, by the law 
of constancy of momentum in the universe. Thus the soul, of 
itself, can neither create any physical energy nor can it destroy 
any already in existence. Only one possibility remains to the 
soul, according to Descartes, and this is that it may determine 
and under certain conditions alter the direction of these move- 
ments operating in the physical realm } and it is supposed to be 
precisely this change of direction, which marks the soul’s in- 
fluence upon the body, and to which this effect is confined. The 
objection which remained standing against this solution of the 
mind-body problem, and which was at once raised by Leibniz, 
lay just in the &ct that even this mere change of direction 
necessarily demands a certain definite expenditure of energy, 
without which it is inconceivable. Quite analogously, even that 
process of mere inhibition — which, with Freud, Scheler calls the 
sublimation of life — ^would be incomprehensible and impossible, 
were the Spirit, which is to effect this result, in its essence to be 
thought of as totally impotent. Even this inhiHtion must ulti- 
mately go back to some sort of positive fiictor and to some posi- 
tive impulse. If one takes the “Spirit” exclusively in the sense 
of Scheler’s original definition, it will never be able in any way 
to effect anything beyond itself. Of it, Faust’s saying would hold 
strictly true: 
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The god that dwells within my soul 
Can stir to life ray inmost deeps. 

Full sway o’er all my powers he keeps. 

But naught external can he e’er control.* 

When Life is once defined as the “wholly other,” as the contra- 
dictory opposite of Spirit, it becomes impossible to see how this 
contradiction can ever be resolved — ^how the Spirit’s summons 
is not to die away in emptiness, but is still to be heard in the 
sphere of Life and to be understood there. 

Ill 

Herewith we at once ainve at a very general question which 
must be put to Scheler’s projected philosophical anthropology. 
Does there really obtain this relationship of strict opposition, 
i.a.y a genuine logical disjuMCtton between the “classical” doc- 
trine, which Scheter combats, and his own basic point of view 
— ^between the view which grants the Spirit absolute substantial 
power over all actuality and, on the other hand, that which sees 
it as a principle “powerless” from the very ^ginning? Such 
would only be the case, if the concept of “power” itself were a 
completely definite, logically entirely unambiguous concept, so 
that we could be quite certain it was being taken in exactly the 
same strictly circumscribed sense in both theses of the disjunc- 
tion. But it is precisely this presupposition which seems not to 
be fulfilled in this case. A keener analysis of Hegel’s, as well as 
of Scheler’s, concept of “power” seems to me to indicate that 
there exists here an equivocation which must first be cleared up, 
if we wish to lay bare the distinctive, the fundamental problem 
which is in question at this point Scheler himself does noti 
distinguish between efficient energy and that kind which might 
be called formative energy or energy of pure formation. Yet 
between the two there is an essential and very specific difference. 
Efficient energy aims imme^ately at man’s environment, 
whether it be in order to apprehend it as it actually is and take 
possession of it, or in order to alter its course in some definite 
direction. Formative energy, on the other hand, is not aimed 

'Unci 156$ to 1569 (ind.) of Goethe*( Fmuf, Fint Part, m trsmlated by 
George Madison Priest (Alfred Xnopf, New Yoric, 194.1), 4<. 
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directly at this outer environment, but rather remains self-* 
contained: it moves within the dimension of the pure “image,” 
and not in that of “actuality.” Here the human spirit does not 
directly turn agdnst objects, but rather weaves itself into a 
world of its own, a world of signs, of symbols and of meanings. 
And herewith it really forfeits that immediate oneness which, 
in the lower animals, unites “observing” and “effecting.” This 
is perhaps one of the most characteristic traits of the animal 
world, of its organic firmness and its inner organic health, 
that in it this unity is most strictly preserved. The world of the 
Spirit, on the contrary, does not come into existence until the 
stream of Life no longer merely flows freely, but is held back 
at certain points — ^until Life, instead of uncearingly giving birth 
to new Life and consuming itself in these very births, gathers 
itself together into enduring forms and projects these forms 
out of and in front of itself. Herein seems to me to lie the truth 
of Schelcr’s fundamental position: that by no mere quantita- 
tive increase, enhancement or intensification of Life can we ever 
attain the realm of the Spirit, but that in order to gain entrance 
into this sphere a turnabout and return, a change of “mind” 
and of direction are necessary. But from this it by no means 
follows that in its peculiar, constitutive principle the Spirit 
would have to be understood as completely powerless, as utterly 
static and as “the ascetic of Life.” Indeed Ae Spirit would not 
be capable of bringing Life to this relative stand-still, which in a 
certain sense marks the beginning of all “understanding,” if it 
did not have some power of its own to set over agrinst Life, 
power which is not borrowed from Life, but which it draws from 
the depths of its own being. The mediate activity of form- 
creation, to be sure, differs from the immediate activity of work 
and deed in the direction which it takes and in the goal at which 
it aims; but it is, no less than the other, pure activity, aefuj furus. 
The genuine “ideas” — according to Spinoza, and this is true 
not only of the ideas involved in pure cognition, but also of the 
creations of language and the arts, of myth and religion — stand 
there not like silent pictures on a blackboard; they bring them- 
selves into being, and in this their act of self-generation they 
afford at the same time a new intuition into “objective” reality. 
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From this functional character of pure Form — i.e.^ from the 
circumstance that it ever exists only insoihir as it continually re- 
creates itself — ^it first becomes wholly clear how and why each 
form is antithetical in itself — ^why a necessary polarity must 
reside therein. It is always a double movement that works itself 
out here; a continuous alternation of the forces of attraction and 
repulsion. “There is no surer way of evading the world than 
through art,” — so says Goethe, — ^“and there is no surer way of 
binding oneself to it than through art.” This double determina- 
tion applies to every kind of creative activity and of “symbolic 
foimation.” This formative activity always begins by holding 
off the world, as it were, at a distance and by erecting a barrier 
between the I and the world. In the purely vital sphere no such 
division has yet taken place. Here action immediately follows 
action j effect is followed by counter-effect, fiom which again a 
new effect arises. Even relatively very complicated instinctive 
actions of animals appear to be nothing other than such “reflex 
chains.” But with the first dawning of spirituality in man this 
kind of immediacy is a thing of the past. Henceforth, the ten- 
sion between the I and its environment is not resolved with a 
single stroke, the spaik between the two no longer leaps over 
directlyj rather it is mediated in a way which, instead of leading 
through the world of event and action, proceeds by way of 
creative formation. Only at the end of this long and difficult 
way of inner formation does actuality again come into the 
purview of man. In his research into anthropoid intelligence 
KShler has shown that the highest achievement which can 
possibly be expected of an animal is the art of the “detour” — 
and that even the highest animals learn this art only with 
great difficulty and to a very limited degree. Compared to this, 
the world of the human Spirit, as built up in language and in 
the use of tools, in artistic representation and conceptual knowl- 
edge, is nothing other than the persistent, continuously expand- 
ing and refined “art of the detour.” More and more man learns 
to set the world aside, in order to draw it to himself — and more 
and more these two basic antithetical directions of efficient action 
come to melt, fiir him, into one homogeneous activity, both sides 
of which, like inhaling and exhaling, reciprocally condition one 
another. Man must retreat into the world of “unreality,” into 
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the world of appearance and of play, in order therein and there- 
by to conquer the world of reality. For aesthetic theory, this 
basic insight was set forth above all by Schiller, and developed 
by him in all its ramihcations. From this point of view Schiller’s 
** Letters on the Aesthetic Education of Mankind” looms up as 
one of the fundamental writings on which modern philosophical 
anthropology is also based. Here is the root of that famous idea 
{Begtifiserklarmg') in which Schiller seeks to express man’s 
essential nature. “Man only pla)^ when he is man in the fullest 
sense of the word, and he is only fully man when he plays.” 
This pregnant explanation of man’s being is, however, eaqiressly 
limited by Schiller to the aesthetic sphere, according to him 
man should only play with beauty, but also he should play only 
with beauty. But if we take the concept of play as bioadly as 
possible, this limitation [to aesthetics] turns out to be unsound 
and unnecessary. Rather one may venture the paradox that not 
only the sphere of beauty but also that of truth is first wholly 
disclosed to man by the play-function In one of the deepest and 
most fruitful sections of Kant’s Ctitique of Pure Reason, it is 
shown that the function of pure reason, if it is not to remain 
empty, has need of another function as its completion and neces- 
sary correlative — a function which Kant designates by the name 
of “productive imagination.” And he went on to infer that 
everything we are accustomed to call simple sensory “percep- 
tion” is most closely bound up with this function — that the pro- 
ductive imagination also forms an “ingredient of every possible 
perception.” If this is so, then what we call the intuition of “the 
actual” does not occur without the outlook and prospective 
glance into “the possible” — ^then furthermore, the construction 
of the “objective” world of experience is dependent upon the 
original formative powers of the Spirit and upon the funda- 
mental laws according to wluch they act. 

IV 

It is impossible to enter into the weighty and decisive conse- 
quences for epistemology which follow from this baac view- 
point.' If we return, instead, to our starting-point once more, 

bave tried to draw thete coniequencee in another place, the third volume 
of my PhUosofMe der symholUchn Formm (published by Bnino Cassirer). 
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to the way in which the problem is posited in Scheler’s philo- 
sophical anthropology, we shall then be able to define moie 
sharply the basic thesis of this anthropology, both positively 
and negatively. What Scheler saw and what — even m the brief 
sketch of his anthropology which is all we have had until now 
— ^vnth his extraordinary dialectical powei and mastery, he has 
succeeded in woikmg out, is precisely that tension, that ir- 
reconcilable diffetence, that antithesis which holds between the 
region of “Spirit” and that of “Life.” Here he successfully dis- 
misses every attempt at a comfortable “monistic” solution. 
Scheler, however, does not stop with the primary and methodi- 
cal contradiction herein demonstrated* he goes on immediately 
to another, metaphysical contradiction which for him arises out 
of the former — an antithesis not between functions but between 
real powers of Being. The metaphysical concept of “being,” how- 
ever, is maiked by this peculiarity, that it possesses a strongly 
absolutistic character. Within it there is basically no room for 
“being” of a different stamp and different type of meatjmg. 
Rather we are led sooner or later to a simple “either-or” — to 
that “crisis” between being and non-bdng by which the first 
great thinker of Western metaphysics, Parmenides, already 
found himself confronted. In S^eler’s philosophical anthro- 
pology, too, this fate of metaphysics is boine out anew in a 
rather singular and remarkable way. What Scheler gives to the 
Spirit he must take away from Life; what he allots the latter 
he must deny the former. Thus for him originally a Spirit 
hostile to Life and a Life blind to Ideas stand confronting one 
another — only in order then to be drawn to each other after all, 
and, as if by a miracle, to “find their way back to each other.” 
The Spirit, powerless in itself, and vnthout drawing upon its 
own resources, but sheerly through its presence {ptaein) and 
nature at last steers Life into its own orbit5 and life 

yields itself to the Spirit, it follows the Ideas which are held 
before it, even though these Ideas, seen purely from the stand- 
point of Life, mean nothing more than a diversion from its own 
goal and consequently a definite weakening and obstruction. 
The supreme, yes indeed the only power which man can bring 
to bear, in order to outgrow the realm of mere 'ritality and 
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attain his distinctive being and his specific worth, is accordingly 
the power of asceticism. That Scheler should impute to ascetic- 
ism this moral-spiritual power is perhaps the only, yet at the 
same time a most significant symptom of the fact that even the 
final "atheistic” phase of his philosophy is still bound as by 
invisible threads to the earher period of his thinking. But just 
here it seems to me that the actual inner logic of Scheleris 
fundamental position clearly points even beyond the stage to 
which he himself had pursued it in his last works on anthro- 
pology. For it would indeed be comprehensible that asceticism 
might, so to speak, break the path for energies already at hand 
and standing on their own 5 but not that it could call these 
energies forth, as it were, out of nothing, or that it should be 
able to endow with real strength, in the first place, an in- 
herently impotent prinaple. For in truth that ascetiasm which 
is viewed by Scheler at the pre-condition and the point of de- 
parture for all basic phenomena of the Spirit, more closely 
scrutinized, bears not so much an absolute as a definitely relative 
character. Plainly it is no turning away from Life as such, but 
rather an inner transformation and about-fece experienced by 
Life Itself. This about-fece — ^this pathway from "Life” to "the 
Idea” — ^is not marked by rest as opposed to motion 5 it is no 
quietistic, inherently inactive principle as contrasted with rest- 
less becoming. Rather it is energies of a different order and, as 
it were, of a different dimension which here stand confronting 
one another. The most comprehensive definition of "Spirit” 
set down by Scheler is to the effect that for him Spirit means 
objectivity, "determinability through the essence (So-Sem) of 
things as such.” In his activity man is presumed to be deter- 
mined not, like the animals, by the mere reaction to opposing 
forces, but by the intuition of objects — and this elevation above 
the circumstantial to the realm of the objective, this pure object- 
existence is supposed to be the most formal category of the logi- 
cal aspect of the Spirit. But as soon as this definition has been 
agreed to, the further question must at once be raised, how pre- 
dsely this fundamental act of objectification is itself possible, 
and by what it is conditioned. The totality of its conditions, it 
seems to me, can be surveyed and exhilnted only by entering 
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into the “in-between” realm of the “symbolic forms,” by view- 
ing the many-sided image-worlds which man interposes between 
himself and reality, not in order to remove and thrust the latter 
from him, but in order, by thus gaining distance, to bring it 
properly within the purview of his vision — ^in order to elevate it 
from the merely tangible sphere, which demands immediate 
proximity, to that of the visible. Language and the arts, myth 
and theoretical knowledge, all work together, each according to 
its own inner law, at this process of spiritual “setting at a 
distance:” they are the great stages on the way which leads 
from the Space of grasping and doing, whetein the animal lives 
and remains, as it were, imprisoned, to the Space of intuition 
and thought, to that of the spiritual “horizon.” 

Viewed in this perspective, the polarity of Spirit and Life, 
which constitutes the basic idea of Scheleris anthropology, is by 
no means cancelled j but, systematically considered, it now ap- 
pears in a different light. Even in his last works, however 
radical a transfoimation of his views they may contain, Scheler 
still speaks the language of a definitely realistic metaphysics. He 
sets Spirit and Life over against each other as primeval powers 
of being — as real forces which, in a certain way, contend with 
one another for dominion over the whole of reality. In doing 
this, however, a purely functional antithesis is transformed into 
a substantial one — ^from a distinction exhilntable in phenomena 
we are suddenly led to an assertion about the transcendental, 
initial cause. To be svure, Scheler even here remmns far removed 
from Klages’ mythidzing and demonizing of the Spirit. For 
Scheler the Spirit is demarcated and distinguished precisely by 
the fact that it can never be exhibited as a substantial entity, but 
only in its pure act of functioning, in its living actuality. Just 
because it represents the prindple of objectification it can never 
iteelf become objective, it cannot be defined and comprehended 
in the manner of any objective entity. But in spite of this dis- 
claimer and this critical delimitation, the Spirit, even for 
Scheler, still remains, as it were, a kind of substantive. In him 
too the metaphysical interest in the end takes precedence over 
the purely phenomenological: the Spirit becomes a Bemg jui 
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generis, standing over and above the being of mere Life. If, 
instead, one understands Life and Spirit not as substantial 
essences set over against one another, but takes both of them 
in the sense of their pure functional activity, the antithesis be- 
tween the two immediately acquires a different meaning. No 
longer need the Spirit be viewed as a pnnciple foreign or hostile 
to all Life, but it may be understood as a turning and about- 
face of Life itself — , a transformation which it experiences 
within itself, insofar as it passes from the circle of merely organic 
creativity and formation mto the circle of “form,” the circle of 
ideal formative activity. 

At this point the fundamental thesis of “Objective Idealism*’ . 
completely maintains its ground, in the fece of all the criticism 
which the nineteenth and twentieth centuries’, “philosophy of 
life” has urged against it. Especially as concerns Hegel, it 
would be a complete misunderstanding of his system to bring 
against it the reproach that by reason of its panlogistic tendency 
it denies the rights of Life — ^that it has sacrificed the vital 
sphere to that of logic. Even a mere glance at the historical de- 
velopment of the Hegelian doctrine is sufficient to invalidate 
this objection* for it is precisely in the writings of Hegel’s early 
period that, in connection with his mvestigations in philosophy 
of history and philosophy of religion, a new, ^stematically most 
fruitful concept of Life is coined. In the introduction to his 
Phenomenology of Sfirtt, however, Hegel then, in propositions 
of truly classical formulation, proceeded to carry out the ad- 
vance and to make the definitive break. He now demands that 
the self-contained and closed substantiality of life open up, that 
it spread out and reveal itself: for only in this process and by 
virtue of it can mere substance achieve its “Being-for-itselP’ 
and become a “subject.” “The strength of the Spirit is only as 
great as its expression j its depth only as deep as in its revelation 
it dares to expand and lose itself.” The realization of this princi- 
ple demands not only that Spirit and Life come to know them- 
selves as oppositesj but that, at the same time, on account of 
this very oppoation, they seek and demand each other. The 
polarity between the two remains, but it loses its appearance of 
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absolute estrangement. Indeedj if we pass in re^ew the whole 
series of accusations which the modern “philosophy of life” has 
raised against the usurped supremacy of the Spirit, one objec- 
tion immediately obtrudes itself. Who exactly — ^it must be in- 
quired — is the pldntiff, and who the defendant in the trial here 
getting under way? It seems as if Life weie here brought to 
the bar against the Spirit, m order to defend itself against the 
latter’s enroachment, against its violence and its conceit. And 
yet this impression is deceptive — ^for Life as such is self-im- 
prisoned, and in this self-imprisonment is speechless. It has no 
language other than that which the Spirit lends it. Hence, 
wherever it is summoned against the Spirit, the latter in truth 
is always both assailant and defendant, plaintifF and judge in 
one. The real drama takes place not between Spirit and Life, 
but in the midst of the Spirit’s own realm, indeed at its very 
focus. For every accusation is a form of predication, every con- 
demnation is a form of judgment; predication and judgment, 
however, are the basic and time-honored functions of the Logos 
itself. In connection with this we may recall that in Greek it is 
one and the same word, one and the same term — ’the term 
K«TYiYop«v and xaTifiTfopie — ^which expresses accusation as well as 
predication in general. All of the pastionate speeches of accusa- 
tion against the Spirit, in which modern philosophical literature 
is so rich, cannot make us forget, therefore, that here in truth 
it is not Life striving against the Spirit, but the latter striving 
against itself. And this internal conflict is really its appointed 
&te, its everlasting, inescapable pathos. The Spirit is only, inso- 
far as it turns against itself in this manner; its own unity is 
thinkable only in such contrariety. Hence the Spirit is not only 
■ — as Scheler defines it — ^the ascetic of Life, not only that which 
is able to say “No” to all organic reality; it is the principle 
which mthin itself may negate itself. And the paradox of its 
nature consists predsely in the fact that this negation does not 
destroy it, but first makes it truly what it is. Only in the “No” 
with which it confronts itself does the Spirit br«ik through to 
its own self-affirmation and self-assertion: only in the question 
which it presents to itself does it become truly itself. Motttaigfta 
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said once that man is the enigmatic animal who is capable of 
hating himself: an anomaly and a contradiction for which no 
precedent exists anywhere else in the realm of natuie. Nature 
knows suffering and death, dcstiuction and annihilation} but it 
knows nothing of that self-disintegration whereby man turns 
against himself. As the being who alone is capable of question- 
ing, man is also the bang who is and remains to himself 
thoroughly problematical, the being eternally wor/Ay of ques- 
tioning. In this sense all those who, in the name of Life, bring 
the Idea into court, remain, — to use HegePs expression — the 
“agents of the Idea,” for just this passing of judgment upon 
itself is nothing but a primeval phenomenon and an imperative, 
a categorical demand of Spirit} and from this setting of the 
problem it necessarily follows that precisely the Spint’s own 
accusers must in the end become its custodians and its witnesses. 

V 

This fundamental situation emerges most clearly and most 
definitely perhaps, if we endeavor to grasp it by way of Lan- 
guage and to throw light upon it from the basic and peculiar 
spiritual structure of the latter. It can be said that as long as 
there has been philosophy of language, so long has there also 
been critique of language — ^that the insight into the positive 
strength and the positive meaning of language has always been 
followed by scepticism, as by a shadow. And this doubt about 
language, indeed this despair regarding it, remains by no means 
limited to philosophy; it is not even foreign to the great poets 
and to the greatest coiners of language m the realm of poetry. 
In a well-known Venetian epigram Goethe complained of the 
fact that, bound as he was to the medium of the German lan- 
guage, he unfortunately had to corrupt both life and art by 
having to use this “worst of material.” But among his works 
there is also to be found another poem, entitled “Language,” 
which, compared with this epigram figures as its polar opposite 
and palinode: 

What’s “rich,” what’s "poor”l What’s “strong” and “weak”l 

la rich the treasure in the buned urn? 
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Is strong the swoid -within the arsenal^ 

Grasp gently, then, and benign foi tune 
Flows, Godhead, out fiom Thee, 

Toward victory, might, icach lot the sword 
And gloiy o’er thy neighbois/ 

Here again the feeling of the true language-coiner breaks 
through: the feeling that, essentially, language is only what the 
momentaiy impulse, the animating and life-giving moment, 
makes out of it. Its meaning and value depend not on what it 
may be “in itself,” in its metaphysical nature, but on the 
manner of its use, its spiritual employment. For it is not the 
rigid substance of language, but its Imng, dynamic function, 
which determines this meaning and value. Language is mis- 
judged if it is taken in some way or other as a thinglike being, 
as a substantial medium which interposes itself between man 
and the reality surrounding him. However one were then to 
define this medium more precisely, it always appears neverthe- 
less — while wanting to be the connecting link between two 
worlds — as the barrier which separates the one from the other. 
However clear and howevei pure a medium we may then see 
in language, it always remains true that this crystal-clear 
medium is also crystal-hard — that however transparent it may 
be for the expression of ideas, it still is never wholly penetrable. 
Its transparency does not remove its impenetrability. But this 
misgiving vanishes the moment we remember that trasically we 
are dealing here with a self-created difficulty — ^that the 
antinomy is giounded not so much in the nature of language 
itself as in an inadequate metaphorical description of its essen- 
tial nature. If, instead of likening Language to an existing thing, 
we understand it rather in the sense of what it really does, — if 

'The German original reads as follows* 

Was releh, was arm I Was stark nnd schwadil 
1st retch vergrabener Ume Bauch 1 
1st stark das Schwert im Arsenal! 

Greif mllde drain und freundlldi GIdek 
Flieist, Gottheit, von Dir aua, 

Fass an aum Siege, Macht, das Schwert 
Und Aber Nachbarn Ruhm. 
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we take it, in accordance with Humboldt’s injunction, not as an 
erg [quantity of work] but as energy — ^then the problem im- 
mediately assumes a different form.. Language then is no longer 
a given, rigid structure^ rather it becomes a form-creating 
power, which at the same time has to be really a form-breaking, 
form-destroying one. Even the world of grammatical and syn- 
tactical forms is not merely a kind of firm dike and dam, against 
which the formative, the truly creative forces of language con- 
tinually break. Rather is it the original, creative power of lan- 
guage which floods through this world as well, and which 
supplies it with ever new momentum, In this process the 
hardened forms are also ever and again melted down, so that 
they cannot ^‘clothe themselves in rigid armor j” but on the 
other hand, only in this process do even the momentary im- 
pulse, the creation of the moment, receive their continuity and 
stability. This creation would, like a bubble, have to dissolve 
before every breath of air if it did not, in the midst of its 
originating and becoming, encounter earlier structures — ^forms 
already originated and in existence — ^to which it may cling and 
hold fest. Thus even this which has already come into being 
is for language not merely material, against whidi foreign and 
ever stranger material is ever pressing j but it is the product 
and attestation of the same formative powers to which even 
language itself owes its eadstence. Every single act of speech 
flows again back into the great river-bed of language itself, 
yet without being entirely lost and perishing therein. Instead, 
the stronger was its own individuality, borrowed from the 
originality of its creator, the more it maintains itself and the 
more strongly it transmits itself— -in such a way that, by means 
of the new momentary impulse, the current as a whole may 
be altered in its direction and intensity, in its dynamics and 
rhythm. To be sure, it is evident that all these turns of expres- 
sion can be nothing other and nothing more than metaphors; 
but, if at all, it is only in dynamic metaphors like these, and not 
in any figures whatsoever borrowed from the static world, the 
world of things and thmg-relationships, that the connection 
between the "particular” and the "general” in language, the 
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relation between “Life” and “Spirit” therein, can properly be 
described. And the same fund^ental relationship exhibited 
here in the realm of language holds true of every other genuine 
“symbolic form.” The inner contradictoriness, the polarity 
which necessarily dwells within every such foim, does not rend 
or demolish it; rather it constitutes the condition whereby its 
unity may again be established out of that contradiction and may 
thus again present itself to the outside world. 
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T his list of the published writings by Ernst Cassirer and 
of their translations contains, as far as we know, all of his 
publications which have come out, either during his lifetime or 
posthumously. It also includes a number of books now in prep- 
aration 

The material for the publications from 1899 ^ 93 ^ could 

mostly be taken from the Bihltografhy of Ernst Cassiret^s 
"Writings by Raymond Klibansky and Wdter Solmitz which ap- 
peared in the volume Philosophy anA History (Essays pre- 
sented to Ernst Cassirer j edited by Raymond Klibansky and 
H. J. Paton. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1936). For the period 
after 1936 we had at our disposal Professor Cassirer’s own 
continuation of this bibliography as well as Mrs. Cassirer’s list- 
ing of the posthumous publications. To her we are greatly in- 
debted for providing us geneiously with all the material at her 
hand; and to the editors and publishers of Philosophy and His- 
tory our thanks are due for allowing us very kindly to use the 
material from their book. We had the privilege of using the 
facilities of the Libraries of Bowdoin College and Columbia 
Univeraty, and of the Harvard College Library, and of draw- 
ing freely on the collection of Ernst Cassirer’s writings which 
Professor Koelln of Bowdoin College owns, who also kindly 
helped us with his advice. We also should like to thank Messrs. 
Max Hamburg from Fordham University, and John E. Smith, 
Instructor at Barnard College, for their help. We are particu- 
larly grateful to Professor Raymond Klibansky of McGill 
University for reading the proofs and making some valuable 
suggestions. 

As in all the Bibliographies of the Library of Living Philoso- 
phers, the writings have been arranged in the chronolo^cd 
order of the dates of publication. The Bibliography of 1936 
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had giouped the items according to subject matter^ fiom a 
‘‘systematic” point of view. In this respect the earlier list should 
still prove useful as an initial guide to Ernst Cassirer’s philoso- 
phy. It represents graphically the univeisal scope of his work, 
marking, as it were, on the globus mtellectuaUs its widely spread 
topics, and suggesting their multiple systematic and historical 
in tei relation — A. stoiy of the development of Ernst Cassirei’s 
thought may be icad, on the other hand, from the chionological 
list that follows here. In Cassirer’s work as a whole, as is the 
case in each of his individual writings, this development was as 
full of surpiises as it was methodical. Step by step was taken 
until, on a highei- level each time, a new and wider vista opened 
up. The basic points of oiientation remained the same through- 
out his life’s work. But the same themes, taken up again and 
again, were earned on by means of ever new variations to ever 
new phases of interpretation. One of Cassirer’s hivontc quota- 
tions was Goethe’s, “Dw Quelle muss pessend gedacht werdenP 
The present chronological recoid of his writings may perhaps 
be used, in this manner, as a source for the study and the 
realization of Ernst Cassirer’s thought. 

Carl H. Hamburg 

Walter M. Solmitz 

Bmmit 

Columbia UNivrusiTV’ 

Ntw York, N,Y. 
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1899 

j. Descartes’ Krutk her math£Mati 5 Chem und naturwbsek- 
scHAFTLicHEK Erkenntnis. Inaugural Dissertation, Marburg, 
1899. 

Reprinted as EinUtiung in LesBmj^ SystMtj tpoa^ pp. 3>«io2, 

ft 

1902 

/• Leibniz’ System in seinbn wissenschaftlichen Grund- 
LAGEN Marburg, N. G. Elwert, 1902. \iv, 548 pp. 

Contents Voiiedc — ^ErNLEiTfJNC, Descartes* Kritijc dcr MATHBMATiscHtN 
UNO NAruRWissENSCHApTErcHEN ERxrNNTNis — 1 . Die cikcnntniskritischc 
Begrundung der Mathcmatlk—^ll Die eikenntniskiitlsche Bcgrundung der 
Natunvissenscbaft-^III Der BegniF der Substanz und die Substonzialisierung 
dcs Raumes — ^IV. Substanz and Verandciong — V Der BegiifF der Erlabrung 
— VI, Das Problem des Dnendlichen — VIL Der Begriff der 2 eit — Leibniz* 
System in setnem -wissENSCHArrEiciiEN Grumdlagen — PART ONB DIB 
CRUNDBEGRIFFE DER MATHEMATIK—Oi I, Verhnltms von Matbe- 
modk ond Logik— < 2 h II Die Grundbegri€e der Mathematik— Cti, III. Due 
geomctnsche Raumpiobletn und die Analysis der Lagc — Ch IV Das Pro- 
blem der Kontimiitat— TWO* DIE GRUNDBEGRIFFB DER MB- 
CHANIIC—Ch V Raum und Zcit— Ch VI Der Bcgnff der Ki^it^PART 
THREE DIE METAPHYSlK^Ch VII. Das Pjoblcm dcs Bewusstseiiis— 
Ch. VIII Das Problem dcs Individuums — Ch IX Das Problem des Indl- 
viduums Im System der Geisteswjssenschaften — PART FOUR* DIE BATT- 
STBHUNG DBS LEJBNIZISCHER SYSTEMS — Die jugendwerke bis zur 
Zeit des Panscr Aulenthdltes. (1633-1673) — 11 , Der Panser Aufenthalt. 
(1673*1676) — III, Von der Ruckkehi nach Deutschland bw zor Abfassung 
det mctaphywschcn Diskur^s ii 6 y 6 -‘% 6 )—KRITlSCHER NACHTRAG— 
(I, Bertrand Russell^ A critical exfofffton of ike fhtlosophy of Letbnh* 
Cambridge, 1900, — ^II Louis Coutuniti La hgique de Letbmz d*aprh des 
doaments Mdsts* Paris, t^oi) 


1904 

I. G. W. Leibniz, Philosofhxsche Werke, 
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Ubersetzt v. A, Buchenau, Durchgesehen und mit EinUitungen 
und Eilauterungcn hrsg* von E, Cassuer. Vol. I. (Philosophische 
Ribliothek. Vol. 107). Leipzig^ Dunsche Buchhandlungi 1904. vi| 
374 PP* 

Second edition. Leipzig, F. Meincr, 1924. 

CassinfU Intioductions Vorrede (pp jii-vi)— ^ur Logik und Mathcmatik. 
Einleitung (pp i-xz) — Schnhen zur Phoronomie und Dynamik Einleitung 
(pp. 107-119) 

1906 

/. G. W. Lkiuniz. Philosophische Werke. 

HAUFTSCHRIrTCK ZUR GruNDLEGUNC DER PhILOSOPHIE 

Obersetzt von if. Buch^nau, Durchgesehen und mit Einleitungen 
und Erlauterungen hrsg. von E* Cf^ssheK Vol. II (Philosophische 
Bibliothek. Vol. 108). Leipzig, Biliische Biichhandlung, 1906 
Second edition Leipzig, F Meiner, 1924. 582 pp. 

CassnetU Introductions Zur Biologie und Enttvicklungdchre: Einleitung 
(pp 3-34) ~ 2 ur Monadcnlehie Einleitung (pp. 81-122) — Sach- und Na- 
menregister fpp 561-579), 

DeR KRn^lSCHE IdEALISMUS und die PhILOSOPHIE DS8 OESUN- 
DEN Menschenverstandes. {Philosofhiscbe Afbehen, hrsg. von 
Cohen tmd Natoip. Vol. I, No, r.) Giessen, A. Topclmann, 1906, 

35 PP- 

A criticism of Lconhaid Nelson’s Dte hutuch^ Meihode and das VerkaUnu 
der Psychology Philosophic and Frudrsch Fries md sslna fUtigslen 
Ktililcr, 

j. Das ERKENN'rwispROBLEM IN der Philosophie und Wissen- 
schaftder neuereh Zeit. Vol, I, Beilin, Bruno Cassirer, 1906. 
XV, 608 pp. 

Second, icviscd Edition (with some corrections and additions, but omitting 
an introduction about Greek philosophy, contained in the Fust Edition), 
191 1 xviii, 601 pp. Third Edition, 1922. 

Contents* Vorreden — Einleitung* Das Erkennen und sein Gecenstand-— 
Bk, I Die Renaissance des ERKCNNrNispRonLEMS — CH I NIKOLAUS 
CUSANUS-^arolus Sovilius—CH. II DER HUMANISMUS UND DER 
KAMPF der PLATONISCHEN und ARISTOTBLISCIIBN PHIIOSO^ 
Pfr/E~£inleitung^L Die Brncuerung dcr Platonischen Philosophic— -Geor. ' 
gifts Gesnistos PUlhon^Marsdtut Fsctssns^H Die Kclorm der Aristotelischen 
' Ptychologie— Einlcitung--PfC/ra Pomponasad — Giacomo ZarharsUa^Fratt- 

cesco Pico della Wrattdola — Marius Nmolitu — IV. Die Erneuerung der 
Nator- und Geschichtsansicht*— CN. ///. DBR SKBPTIZjSMUS-*-^Montatgne 
•^harron-^anchaz und Za Mothe U Bk. ti. Die Emtdbckunq 
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DES Naturbeghiffs— C// / DIB NATURPHiLOSOPHlB--A. Der Be- 
grtff des Wcltorganismos — Agftppa von HetUsheim — Paracelsus — B Die 
Psychologie dea Erkcnncns— I Girolamo Pracastoro — II, III. Cam- 

fanella — C, Die Bcgnffe du Raumes und der Zcit — Die Mathematilc — 
Casdanoy Scaltger und TeUsto-^Painmt^D Das Copernikanischc Welt- 
system und die Metaphysik — Giordano Btwio — CH U DIE ENTSTEHUNG 
DER BXAKTER WmEmCHAPT—^cgrifi und Erfahrung— i. Leonardo 
da Vinci — 1 Kepler — a) Der Begnff dei Harmonic — b) Der Begriff der 
Kraft— c) Der Begriff des Gesetzes^j Galilei — Die Mathematik-^ 
Bit. Ill Die Geundlegung dw Idealiswus— CH / DESCARTES — I, Die 
Einheit der Erkenntnis — 11 Die Metaphysik — CH. 11 DIE FORTBILDVNG 
DER CARTBSI5CHEN PHILOSOPHIE—A Pascal— E Logik und Kate- 
got lenlehre — Glauber gs Logica vetus et nova und die Logik von Pori Rayah-* 
Pwre Silvam Regts — Geulincx — Richard Burihogge — C, Die Idecnlchre,— 
MaUbranehe — ^D Der Ausgang der Caitesischen Philosophie — Bayle 

1907 

. Das £rk£Nntnisprobi.£M in dbr Philosophie und Wissen^ 
SCHAFT DBR NEUEREN Zeit. Vol. 11 , Berlin, Btuno Cassuer, 1907. 

73a pp. 

Second Edition^ 191 x. XV| 83 a pp. Third Editiooi 1922 * 

Contents Bk. iv Die Ahpancb des Empirismus — CIL / BACON — Die 
Kritik des Veistandes— II Die Formenichre— CH // GASSENDI— CH IIL 
HOBBES — ^Bk, y Fortbildung und Vollendung des Rationalism us— 
CH, L SPINOZA — ^1 Die Brkenntnislehre des “Kurzen Traktats*^ — Der 
^Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione**— 111 Der Begriff der Substanz— CH 
//, LEIBNIZ— CH III TSCHIRNHAVS—CH. IV DER RATIONAL- 
ISMVS IN DER BNGUSCHBN ?H/ZO^OPH/E— 1 . Hetberl von Cherbury 
—Kenelm Dtgby — ^11, Die Schule von Cambridge — Cudvjoith—John- Norris 
— Bk. VI Das Erxenntnisproblem im System des Empirismus— CH / 
LOCKE — Die Grenzbestimmung des Verstandcs Der Kampf gegen das 
“Angeborene** — Sensation und Reflexion — 11, Der Begriff dei Wahrheit — 
in, Der Begriff des Sems—CH 11 BERKELEY— I, Pie Theone der Wahr- 
nehmung— 11 Die Begrundung des Ideahsmus — ^111 Kritik der Berkeleyachen 
Begriffstheone — ^IV, Der Begriff der Substanz — V, Pie UmgestaUung der 
Berkeleyschen Erkcnntnislchrc— CH III, HUME — ^Die “Gleichformigkett der 
Natur** — Die Krltik der abstrakten Begiiffe — I, Die Kritik der mathema- 
tisdien Erkenntnis— 11 Die Kritik des Kausalbcgnffs— HI, Der Begriff der 
Existenz — Bk, vn. Von Nlwton zu Kant Wissenchaft und Philosophie im 
acktzehnten Jahrhundert^H. /. DAS PROBLEM DBR MBTHODE— 

I, Die Aufgabe der Induktioti — Joseph Glanvfll — Nevtlosis Grundlegung der 
XnduktioR— Die Schule NevAons* KetU und Pretnd — ^Ahnibeil—YL, Ver- 
nunft und Epi^bo—CondsUac—Lamberiy Ploncquely Suher — ^HI Der Begriff 
der Kraft — Maupertuir—^ Dns Problem der Mateiic — Die Chemie — CH 

II, RAUM UND ZEIT, — i, Das Raum- und Zettproblem in der Metaphynk 
und spekulativcn Theologie — 1. Raumbegriff und Gottesbegriff— Hs/iry 
Moore — Neviton und seine Sthule— Suinw; Clarke— Joseph Rafhson — ^11. 
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Isaac Waits* Enquiry concerning Space — Bdnmitd Pas Raum*> und 

ZeUpioblcm m dei Naturwisscnschaft — a) Newlon und seine Kritikci — b) Pie 
Foicbildung der Ncwtonisdicn Lehrc — LconAatd EuIet^EnUt und Maclaurm 
3. Pie Idcalitdt dcs Raumes und dci Zeit — ^Dic Antinomiecn dcs Pncndlichcn 
— Maupetluts — Maupefluss und Kafstf Schopeu/tauefs Uiteil“Djc Entwick- 
lung de^ Laihntztschsn Phaenomcnalisnius. Jeh Bug Ehtshaid und Kastmtr 
von Cteun — Mauperm^ Thcoiic dci EKistcntialuitciU— Go^^/iisd Ploucqual 
—Ploucquil und Malebsancha — Gtands und 'Pas Uncnrlliclikleinc bci 

haihnus und Madam In^FontcmlUs ^'Elements dc la Gdomctiie de I’lnSnP^ 
— EnUrs Kritik dcs UncndUchkeitsbegiiffa — ^4, Pas Raum- und Zcitproblem 
in der Natui philosophic — Boscovad^^CH III, DIE ONTOLOGIE — DER 
SATZ DBS WIDBRSPRUCHS UND DER SATZ VOM ZUREICHENDEN 
GRUNDE — I Per WahrhcitsbegrifF bei Letbnsz und Wolff — ^Pic Kritik der 
Wolffsehen L$hre: Andreas Rudtget — ^Pic ncue “Metbode** von CrustuP 
Philosophic und ihic ge&chichthche Wiikung: Lambert und Mendelssohn — 
loh, Henif, Lambert — II. Per Satz dcs Wideispruchs und dci Satz vom zu- 
reichenden Giundc — Wolff und acme Schule, der fiyllogistisclie Bcvre» des 
Satzea vom Giundc {Detjes^ Catpomo^ Mttet) — CtUsiuP Ktihk dcs Satzes 
vom Grunde--C/ und Schopenhatier^Dit Kntik des Causalbegiiffs* 
Nik, Biguehn — Begueltn und Him&^Thummig und /F, 

DA^ PROBLEM DES SEWVSSTSBINS. -^UBJEKTIVE UND OBJEK- 
TIVS BEGrONDVNG der ERKBNNrNIS---l Fortbildung und KiUik 
von Lockes Psychologie — Peter Btowne — Hanley und Ptsesflcy^-^ondtllac 
— Psychologic und Acsthetik im 18. Jabrhundert— — ^ 11 . Pas psy- 
chologische und dai logischc Wahibcitskiiteiium. Pie physiologiscbe Be- 
dingthcit der Eikcnntnifr— -P/i/tfi-o/i Lettic nir Ics avcugles — Losswp “Phy- 
slsche Uisachen dcs Wahrcn”‘-^Tr^eiir’ K\itik dei Common-Scnsc-Philosophic 
— Psychologiaclic und logischc Peutung dci Giundprinvipien— B k vin. Pic 
KRITISCHL Phiiosophie—C// I DIE ENTSTEHUNC DER KRITISCHEN 
PHILOSOPHIE — I Pic Schriftcn dcs Jahies 1763 — 'II, Pie ^rPraumc eiiits 
Geistcrsehcii'^ (17^5) — ^Vcrhiiltnis zu Rousseati-^Kant und Hume-^IU Von 
den **Traunicn cines Geistci sellers^* b» zur “Pissertation” (1765-69) — IV. 
Vorbcreitung und Absthluss der Pissertation (1769-70)-— und Euler — 
V Per Foitschritt zur Veinunftkritik (1771-1781) — CH, //, DIE VER- 
NUNFTKRITIK — I. Per mctaphysischc Gegensatz von Subjekt und Objekt 
und seme gescbicbtlichc Entwlcklung^II Pas Problem der ObJektiviUt 
*^Analytuch und ayntbctisch — lit. Raum und Zeit^IV* Per Begriff dcs 
Selb8tbewu88t4em^--^y. Pas ^^Ping an sich’’— ^N ambn- und SAchrcoister. 

B, Kavt und pie moperne Mathematiic. 

Mir Bxsiehuno aup Bertrand Russells und Loura CourURArs Wcrxr 
(tdcr dtp Princifien dfr Maikematik. 

Kant-Siudienj Vol. XII, 1907, pp. 1-40. 

Zur FraGE der MeTIIODE der KRKENNTNlSKRmiC. 

Eine Entccgnuno» . 
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Vierteljahrsschnjt fm wtssensehaftltche Philosophe und Soxiologie, 
Vd XXXI, No. 4. 1907. 

1909 

7. Review of* Richard HdNioswALD, BEITR/fGE ZUR ER- 
KENNTNISTHEORIE UND MBTHODENLEHRE. Kmt- 
StudteMy Vol. XIV, 1909. No i, pp 91-98. 

1910 

7. SuBSTANZBEiGRIFF UND FUNKTXONBBEGRIFF. 

UNTCRSUCHUNGEN UBCR DIE GKUKprEACEN DEE EREfcNMTNISKRITIX. 

Berlin, Biuno Cassirer, 1910. vit, 459 pp 

Second Edition 1923 
Riisstan Ti andation 1912. 

Eng! th Tians^ation m Substanct and Function, and EinarFiN’s Theory 
or Relativity Tiandatcd by WtUtam Cwtu ^<a}ahey and Mary ColUnt 
Z^hay Chicago and London, The Open Court Publishing Company, 1 923 
pp J-xi, i-34.d 

Contents; Preface — ^Part One The Concept or Thing and the Concept 
or Relation — Ch I On the Theory of the Formation of Concepts — Ch 11 
The Concept of Numbei — Clu III Tlie Concept of Space and Gcometiy — 
Ch IV The Concepts of Natural Science — ^P^rt Two The System or 
Relational Concepts and the Problem or Reality — Ch. V, On the 
Problem of Tnduction^^h VI The Concept of Reality — Ch. VIT Sub- 
jectivity and Objectivity of the Relational Concepts — Ch VIII On the 
Psychology of Relations 

2 Review of Jonas Cohn, VORAXJ^^BTZIJUGEH UND 
ZIELE DES ERKENNENS. Deutsche LiteraturzeiUsfigj Vol. 
XXXI, 1910, No. 39. 

1911 

1. Leibniz. Article m the Encyclofaedie of the Social Sciences, New 
York, 1911, 

2. Aristoteles UND Kant. 

Zu Gorlands Buch ARISTOTELES UND KANT. 

Kant-Studsen, Vol, XVI, 1911, pp. 431-447. 

1912 

/. Immanuel Kants Werke. 

GESAMrAVSGABE IN 10 BaNDBN UND EINCM ErGANZUNGSBAND. 
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In Gemcinschaft mit Heimann Cohen, Aithur Buchenau, Otto 
Buck, Albert Gotland, B. Kelleimann, Otto Schondorfer, hisg. 
von Emit Ca&stier. Berlin, Bruno Cassiret, 1912. 

Volumes edited by Ermt Cmtm Vol. IV Schnften von 1783-1788. 
Hrsg, vott 4 Bm-htnm und Etust Catiufi . — ^Vol VI Schrifteii von 1790- 
i79d. Hug von Eiiut Castuet und Artm Bui/tenau—Voh IX and X. 
Briefe von und an Kant. Mug von Bt»tt Cassher, — 'EiUnterungbb.inde 
X. Kant< Lebeh vnd Lmac, Von Etna Ca»i>0r (see 1918, i) 

2. Hsrmamm Cohen uhd die Eeneueeumo der Kantischeh 
pHiLosoPHiB. KantStiidun, Vol. XVII, 1912. No. 3, pp. 252- 
873 - 

3 . Das Problem dbs Unendlichrn uhd Rbnouviers “Gbseivs 
der Zahl.” In. Phdosofhische Abha}tdltmge»y Hermann Cohen 
tatm "JO, Gebwtstag datgehacht. Beilin, Bruno Cassiier, 1912, 
pp. 85-98. 

* 9*3 

7. ERKEKNTHISniEORIB NBBST DBH GreNZITRAGBH DER LoCIK. 

Jahtbitchn der PNlosof/ue, Vol. I. Bctltn, £. S. Mittler, 1913, pp. 
I-S 9 - 

1914 

7. Die Grunofroblbme der Kahtischen Mbthodir und ihr 
VEEHALI'HIS ZUR HACHKANTISCHEN SpEKULATIOH D» GeUtes- 
wUsenscheftetiy Vol. I, Leipzig, Veit, 1 9 14. Pp. 784-787 and 812- 

815. 

1915 

7. G. W. Leibniz. Philosopmmcme Werke. Vol. m. Neue 
Aehandluncsn user den mbnschlichbn Vsrstand. In 3. 
Auflage mit Benutzung der Scbaarschmidtschen tlbertragung neu 
iibeisetzt, eingeleitet und erlautert von B, Cassirer, Phdesophisehe 
BtbUetheby Vol. 69. Leipzig, F, Meinei, 1915. 

New with an author and subject index, 1996. 

Einleitung, by Ernst Caswer'^ pp, i-xxv. 

1916 

7. Freiheit und Form. 

SnmiCN ZUR peutscksn Gbistzsorichichte. 

Berlin, Bruno Cassirer. 1916. xfae, 575 pp. 
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Second Edition 1918 Third Edition 192Z 

Contents Vorm>rt»EiNtEiTEJN(^i Die Entwicklun^ dcs Personhchkeits* 
begnlFs bci den modernen Kulturvolkcrn — 2 Das System der mittelalterlichen 
Weltanschauung und Lebensordnung — haihtri GUubcns^ und FteiheitsbegiifC 
— ^Die Grundfoiinen des religioscn Individualism us Luther und Zwtuglt-^ 
Ch 1 Leibniz — x Die Anfange der deutschen 'Wwscnschaft — a Das Pro- 
blem des Bewusstseins und dcs Individ uums — 3. Die Monade als Einheit von 
Formbegriff und Kraftbegnfl — C h 11* Die Entbeckung der asthetischen 
Formwelt — 1 Das asthetischc Problem in Leibniz’ Metaphysik — 2 Die 
Anfange der deutschen Poetik — GoUsched und die Schweizer — ^Der BcgnfF 
der poetischen Wahrhcit bei Bodmer und BretHnget ^^2 Begrundung dei 
philosophibchen Asthetik duich Saumgarten und Meter^\ Das Problem der 
Sinnliclikeit in der Lethntuchen Metaphysik — Lethnm und Shafteshmy — 5 
Lessmg — d. Hamann und Herder — Leihmz und Herder — 7 Wtuckelfuanfi^ 
Ch. tir Die Frbtheitsidee im System dcs kritiscrek Idealismus — 

1 Die Stellung dcs Keutudkcn Systems in der deutschen Geiste^schichte — 

2 Die Kritik der leincn Vernunft — Ch iv GoetHE — x. Die neuc Stellung 
der Subjektivitat in Goethes Welt« und Lcbensansicht — Goethe und Rottseeau 
—2, Weltanschauung und Lebensform des )ungen Goethe — 3 ‘Treihcit” 
und **Notwendigkcit” — 4 Die italientschc Relse und die Entwicklung des 
^^klassischen^^ Formbegnffs — Die lyiischc Symbolik m Goethes Jugend- und 
Altersdiclitung'-^5 Naturanschauung und Katurtheoiic — ^Die Oberwindung 
des naturwissenschaftlichen Klnsscnbegrifls — ^Das Problem der “GcstalP* und 
die Idee der Mctamorphose^Dic Urpflanze als Wirklichkcit und als Symbol — 
6 * Der BcgrifF dei Metamorphose und der Aufbau der gcistigen Welt — 7 Die 
Methodik der Goetlieschen Naturbetrachtung und sem Wahrheitsbcgiifl — 8. 
DasFaustdramai Faust und Helena — C h v. Schiller-^Frciheitsfroblem 
UND Formprobcem in der KLASSISCHEN AsTHETlK— i Die Freiheltsidee 
in dcr Dramatik des jungen Schiller — ^Die EntwicUungsphasen der Schil- 
IcTschen Asthetik — 2« Die ‘rThcosophio dcs Julius” j Schiller und LcjAwufr— 
Per Bnefwcchsel mit Korner , die **Autonomic des Organischcn” — ^Der Frci- 
heitsgedanke als oesthetischea Pnnzip— Verhaltnis zu Kant und Goethe— 2* 
Schiller und Fichte — ^Klassischer und roman tischer Formbegnff — Ch vi 
FRE iHriTSiDEE UND Staatsidee— I Der Bcgriff dcs Deutschtums bei Schfiler 
und Fichte— 2 Die Staatsthcoiie dcs deutschen Idealismus — Lethmz und 
Wolff — ^Der Begriff des Stoates und der Staatspersonlichkeit bei Fnedrtch 
dem Grosset 9 —%, KanU Stellung in der Entwicklung des $taat8problema^4« 
Wdhelm von Humboldt — Fichte — 6 Die Staatslchre Schellittgs — Die ro- 
manusche Staatslehre^ifd^;^ M tillers “Elcmente dei Staatskunst” — 7. Hegel 

1917 

/. HdLDBRLXK UHD DER DEUTSCHE IdEALISMUS. Logos, I9I7-*I9X8, 

Voi. vn, pp. 262-282. Voi. vm, pp. 30-49. 

Reprinted in: Idee uttd Gestalt (see 1921, 2), 

1918 

z. ECakts Leber und Lehre. Immamtel Kants Werke^ In Gemejn- 
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cbaft mit Herniann Cohen u, a. herausgegeben von Einst Cassirer, 
Vol, XI (Ergdnzungsband), Berlin, Bruno Cassirer, 1918. xi, 
448 pp. (See 1912, I.) 

Second Edition* 1921 VIHi 448 pp. 

Contents. Vorredc— Einlcitung^— Cli I. Jugend- und Leliijalire— 11 . Die 
Mngister^ahie und die Anfange dcr Kontischen I»ehte — i. Das natuiwiaaen- 
schaftliche Weltbild — ^Kosinologie und Kosmophysik — 2. Das Problem der 
metaphyaischen Methode-^3. Pie Kritik dcr dogmatlschen Mctaphysilc^ 
Pie ^'Traume eines Geister8eliers'*-<^ Pie Scheidung dcr sinnlii^en iind 
intelligiblen Wdt — 5. Die Bntdeckuitg dcB kiiusdicn Grundproblcms — Ch. 
til. Per Aufbau und die Giundproblcnie dcr Kritik dei rcincn Veinunfl^ 
Ch. IV. Eutc Wiikgngen dci kritischen Philosophic — Die “Prolegomena”— 
Hirdats “Ideen” und die Grundleggng der Geschichtsphilosophic — Ch. V. 
Der Aufbau dcr kiitlschen Ethik — Ch. VI. Die Kritik der Uitedakralt — 
Ch. VII Letzte Sihiiftcn und Kampfe— Die “Religion inncrlialb der Grenzen 
der Uosscn Vernunlt” und der Konftlkt imt der preuiaischen Regictung 

SpaMih Tianslation* Mexico, Fondo dc Cultuia Economica (In prepara- 
tion) 

2. Goethes Pandora. Zeiischtift jut Asthetik mid dlgemehie 
Kumtwissefischajt, 1918. Vol. XIII, pp. II3-I34* 

Reprinted in* lde$ und Gatah (see T92I1 a). 

3* Hermann Cohen. Woite gespiochcn an seinem Grabe. ifeue 
JUdischn Monatsh^ffe. 1918. Ko. 15*<|6. 

1919 

/. Heinrich von Kleist xind dir Kantische Phirosophie. 
Plniojofhische Vortrag^ der Kani^Gesellschajt, No. 22 Berlin, 
Reuther und Reichard, I9i9« 56 pp* 

Reprinted in Idee und Gestalt (see 1921, 2), 

1920 

/. Das Erkenntnmproblem in der Philosophxe und Wissen- 
BCHAPt der neueren Zett. 

Die Nachkanti«cuen Systteme. 

Vol. III. Berlin, Bruno Cassirer, 1 920. Eiv, 483 pp. 

Second Edition: 1923. 

Contents. Vorwort — ^Einleituno— CH. x. Per ^*Gegi:N8tand der £iu 
pahrung” und DAa “Dino an sich’^i. Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi-~%, 
Heiitholdr--l, Pie Methodo der Elemcntarphilosophic und der “Satz des 
Bcwtustaeini'^ll. Begrlfi und Problem des **Ding«8 an rich” — *3. Aenesddem 
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— 4 Jakob Stgtsmund Beuk-^alomon Matmon — ^Maimonb Denkfoim und 
Stil — ^IDer fiegriff des “Gegebenen*' und du Humcschc Problem — Die 
Idee des ^*unendlichcn Verstandes*’ und die Theone der Differentiale — III. 
Dcr Satz dcr Bestimmbarkeit — C h 11 Fichte — I Die Begrundung der 
Wisscnachaftslchre — 11 Der Atheismusstreit und die Grundlcgung von Fichtes 
Religjonsphilosophic — III. Das Absolute und das Wissen — ^IV Problem und 
Methode der Fichtcscheti Phtlosophie-^H. 111, Schellinq — D ie Grund- 
legung der Naturphilosophie und das System des transcendentalen Idcalismus 
Das Erkeimtnisprinzip der ScheUingschen Philosopbie — III Dei Aus- 
gang der ScheUingschen Philosopliie— C h. iv Hegel — I Der BegnfF dtr 
Synthesis bei Kant und Hegel — H Die Kritik der EeAcxionsphilosophie — 
in Die geschichtliche und systematische Stellung dcr dialektischen Methode 
^IV. Die Fhacnomcnologie des Gcistca — V. Der Aufbau der Hegclschcn 
Logik — VI Kritischcr und absoluter Idealisinus — C h V. HEROART — I Die 
Methode der Bezichungen — II Die Lehre von den ^Reolcn* — C h vi Schopen- 
hauer— Die Physiologic als Grundlagc der Erkenntniatheorie — I Die physio- 
logische Erkenntnistheonc und die Welt als Vorstellung — ^ 11 . Die meta- 
physisdic Erkenntnistheonc und die Welt ala Wille — ^III Die Begrundung 
der Apiioritatslcliie in Schopenhauers System — Erkenntnisproblem und 
Wertproblcm — Cii vii. Fries — 1. Die Lehre von dei unmittelbaren Erkcunt- 
ms— II. Die Methode dci Friesscheu Philosophic 

2. Hbrmanh Cohen. Vortrag, Korresfondenzhlati des Vereins %ur 
GrUndung und Erhdtung emer Akademie des Judentums^ Franks 
furtj Kauffmann, 1920. Vol. I, p. i ff. 

Fhilosophische Problems der Rblativitatstheorie. Die 
Neue Rundschau. Berlin^ S. Fischer, 1920. VoL XXXL No. 12. 
PP* I 337 -I 357 ^ 

1921 

J. ZVR EiNSTEINSCHEN RELATlVrrXTSrTHEORlE. 
Erxenntnisthforbtische Betracktungbn. 

Berlin, Bruno Cassirer, 1921. 134 pp. 

Second Edition. 1925 
Russian Translation Z91X 
Jafanese Translation. 1923 

Bnghsh Translation in Substance ofid Function and Einstan^s Theory of 
Relativity Trandated by W. C. Swabey and M C. Svi/abey^ 1923 (see 
1910, 1) 

Contents I Concepts of measure and concepts of things — ^IL The empirical 
and conceptual foundations of the theory of relativity — ^lU. The plilloiophical 
concept of truth and the theoiy of relativity — ^IV. Matter, ether and space— 
V The concepts of space and time of critical ideulnm and the theory of 
relativity — ^VL Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometry — ^VIL The tlieory of 
r^tivity and the problem of reality — Bibliography. 
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2 , Id£i: umd Gestalt. Fbnf Auf^tze. Berlm, Bruno Cassirer, 1921. 

ll, 200 pp. 

Second Sdition 1924. 

‘'Die folgendcn Studien wollen eine Ergdnzong zu den Stndien zur deutechen 
GcMte^gc«chjchtc hlldcn, die ich (inter dem Titel "Fieiheit nnd Form’* (Ber* 

l m, 191^ z. Aufl. 191S) veiodentltchthabe” (see 1916, 1) 

Contenia I. Gosthbs Fanuoka (sec 1918, z )— 11 Goethe umd oie mathe> 
MATisCHE Physix Eine erkenotnistbcorctiachc Betrachtung — III. Die 
MXTHODIK DES iDCAUtMUS IN SCHILLERS PIIILOSOPIIISCHCN SCHRIFTBN— 

IV. Holdleun und dee slutschs IDEALISMVS (see 1917, 1)— 'V. 
HLINRICH von KiEIST UNO DIE Kaniisciie Philosophie (see 1919, 1) 

1922 

1 . Goethe und Platon. Voitrag in der Goethe-GeseUschaft Berlin. 
SoJiiatat. 48tli year of issue No. 1. Berlin, Weidmann., 1922. 
Reprinted in. Goethe und die gesehiehtbche Welt (see 1932, 3). 

2. Die Begrifesform im mythischek Denkbn. Studien der BibUo' 
thek Waibuig, I. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1922. i, 62 pp. 

3 . Einstein’s Theory of Relativity from the Efbtemo- 
LOGICAL Point of View, The Monitf, July 1922, pp. 412-418. 

A selection from Etnttebds Theory of Relattviiy (see 1921, 1. Ch. 
VI) 

1923 

j. Philosophie der symbolbchbn Formen: Part One. Die 
Sprachb. Berlin, Biuno Cassirer, 1923. xii, 293 pp, (see 1925, 
1} 1929, 1} 1931, i) 

Contents Vorwort — ^Einlcitunc und Proslcmstklluno — Der Begri£E 
(Icr aymbolUclicn Form und die S^stematik der aynibolischen Formen — ^ 11 * 
Die allgfcineine Funktion dea Zcichens — ^Dos Bcdcutungspioblem — HI. Das 
Pioblcin del *^piCi8cntation” nnd der Aufbou dcs Bcwusstscins — ^IV Die 
ideelle Bedeutung des Zeichens — ^Die Oberwindung der AbbildtheoriOd^ 
Part One* Zur Phacnomenqlogie dbr sprachlichen Form — CH, /. DAS 
SPRACHPROBLEM IN DER GESGHICHTB DER PHIlOSOPHIS-^1, 
Das Sprachproblem in der Gcechichte dcs philosophtschen Idealismus {Platen^ 
Descartes, Leibnsz) — II Die Stellung des Spiachproblems in den Systemen des 
Empiiismus {Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Bet kef ey) — ^IH. Die Philosophic der 
franafisischen Aufklarung {CondUht, Mauperlms, Diderot) — ^IV. Die Spiache 
als Affefctausdruck — Das Problem des ”UrsprungB dw Sprache’’ (Gtambattesta 
Vico, Hasnann, Herder, Die Romantik)— V. Wilhelm von Humholdtr—Vi, 
August wu SckUichet und der Fortgang zur ^'naturwusenschaftUchen” 
Sprachan8Jch^^VlI. Die BegrUndung dci modernen Sprachwjssenschaft und 
das Problem der '*L»utgcsetec”"-^/r. //. DIE SPRACHE IN DBR PHASE 
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DBS SlNNLICHEff AOSDRUCKS—T, Die Spiftche alt Ausdiucksbewegung 
•— Gebaidensprache und Wortsprachc~II Mmitacher, analogischer und 
aymbolwchci Au*druck-~C/f. /// D/E SPRACHE IN DBR PHASE DES 
ANSCHAVLICHEN AUSDRUCKS—I Der Avsdiuck des Raiinie* und der 
raumlichen Beziehungen — ^11. Die Zeitvotatellung^III Die apracbliche £nt> 
wicklung des Zahlbegriff»— IV Die Sprache und daa Gebiet der "innctcn 
Anadiauung”~Die Phasen des Iclibegiiffa— CH IV DIE SPRACHE ALS 
AUSDRUCK DBS BEGRIFFLICHBN DBNKENS—DIB fORAf DER 
SPRACHLICHEN BBGRIFFS- UND KLA5SBNBILDUNG—L Die qualifi- 
zierende Begriffsbildong — II Giundnchtungcn del spjrachlichen Klassen> 
bildung^H V DIE SPRACHE ALS AUSDRUCK DER LOGISCHBN 
BE2IEHUNGSFORMSN—DIE RELA TIONSBEGRIFFE 

3 . Der Becrief der symsoliscmeh Form im Aufbau oer 
Geisteswissenschaften. Voitrage der BtbUothek Warburg. Leip- 
Tig, B, G. Teubner, 1923. 1 . Vortrage i92i>i922, pp. ii-39> 

3 . Die ICantisciien Elbmente in Wilhelm von HuMBOLms 
Sprachfiiilosophie. Festschrift fiir Paul Hensel, Gieiz i>V., 
Ohag, 1923, pp. 105-127. 


1924 

z. 2ur “Philosopiiie der Mythologie,” Festschrift fdr Paul 
Natoiff ztim ‘JO, Geburtstage. Berlin, W. de Giuyter, 1924, pp 
23-54. Prom. Phtlosaflne der symboftschen FormetSy 11 (Em- 
leitung) (sec 1925, i) 

3 . Eidos und Eidolon. 

Das Problem des Schonen unp pee Konst m Platons Dialoceh 
Voitrage det Bsbltothek Warburg, Leipzig, B. G Teubner, I924< 
II. Vortrage 1922-1923, Pt. 1, pp. 1-27. 

192s 

I. Philosophib der symboliscubn Fdrmen: Book Two. Das 
MYTKiscHE Denkbn. Beilin, Bruno Cassirer, 1925. xvi, 320 pp. 
(see 1923, 1} 1929, 1} 1931, i.) 

Contentai EiNLFiruNO D.is Pioblein ciner *‘Philosophie der M>thologie” 
— ^Part One Der Mythos als Denkform — CH / CHARACTER UND 
GRUNDRICHTUNG DES MYTHISCIIEN GSGENSTANDSBEfVUSST- 
SSINS.~^H. TI. EINZBLKATEGORIBN DBS MYTHISCIIEN DEN- 
KBNS.~PAvr Two. Der Mythos als Anschauuncsform AornAu ond 
Glibocrvno per raumlich-zeitlichcn Welt tm mythischfn BEWuss'Oi 
SBIH, CH I DER GRUNDGBGBNSATZ.~~CH II. GRUNDZOGE BINER 
FORMBNLEHRB DES MYTHOS -AiAUM, ZSIT UND ZAHL—I Die 
Gliedemng des Raumes im mythiachen Bewusstscin ~II Raum und Licht.— 
Das Problem der “Oiientierong.’* — ^m. Der mythiKhe Zeitbegnff — ^IV Die 
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Gestaltung* dct 2eit im niytliischcn und rcligioscn Bewusstocin — Die 
mytlijsche Zahl und das System dcr “heiligcn Zahlcn,^* — ^Part Three Per 
Mytuos als Lrbensiorm, Entdeckung und Bestimmung der subjek*> 

TIVFN WlRXLlCHKEIT IM MYTHISCIICN BRWUSSTSEIN — CH /, DjfS ICH 

UND DIE SEELE--CH IL DIE HER/fUSBILDUNG DES SELBSTGB^ 
FOHU AUS DEM MYTHISCHEN EINHEITS- UND LEBENSCEFOHL. 
^1. Die Gemeinscliah des Lcbendigen und die niythischc Klassenbildung. 
— ^Dcr Tolemisnius — Dei Persoiihchkeitsbegiiff und die personlichen 
Gottcr — ^Dte Fhasen des mythischen Ichbegiiffs. — CH, III, KULTUS UND 
OFFER,— PArr Four Die Dialektik des mythischen Bewusstseins, 

2 . Sprache und Myihos. 

Bin Bcitrag eum Problem der GSttbrnamen, 

Studien der Bibliothek Warburg, VI, Leipzig, B, G. Teubner, 
1925. 87 pp. 

English trandation: Language and Myth, Translated by Susanne 
K* Longer^ New York, Haiper S Brotheis. 1946, x, 103 pp. 

Contents I The Place of Language and Myth in the Pattern of Human 
Culture, 11, The £%*olution of Religious Ideas. Ill Language and Concep- 
tion IV, Woid Magic* V* The SucLeasivc Phases ol Religious Thought, VI* 
The Power of Metaphor, 

3. Die Pkilosophie dkk Grxechkn vok den AnfXngen bis 
Plaion. Lehtbuch dei Philosophie, hisg. von M. Dessoin Vol, I. 
Die Geschichte dcr Philosophic* Beilin, UUstcin, 1925, 139 pp. 

Contents, Rinleitung,— Die Geschichte dcr Griechischen Philosophie als 
Geschichte des Sich-selbst-Findens des ‘^Logos ^-*«Part One. DIM YORAT'> 
TISCHE PHILOSOPHIE — Die Jonische Natui philosophie. — ^II, Herakln 
und die Pyihagoreet —III Dte EUaten — ^IV, Die Jungere Naturphilosopbie, 
—Part Two, DIE ATTIBCUE PHILOSOPHIE,^, Die fiophUtik,— II. 
SokraieSn—TH, Platon, 

4. Paul Natorp. Kant-Studien, Vol. XXX, 1925, pp. 273-298. 

1927 

7. Individuum und Kosmos in der Philosophie der Renais- 
sance, Studien der BibUothek Warburg, X Leipzig, B. G. 
Teubner, 1927. ix, 458 pp. 

Ifaluttt translation* Individuo f cosmo nella filosofiadel rinascimento. 
Translated by F Fedetkt, Firenze, ‘^La Nuova lulla,” 1933, 

SfanhA Translation: (In preparation). 

Contents: Einieitung.— I. Nikolaus Cfwwfw— II. Cusanus und HI, 

FreJhelt und Notwendigkeit in der Philosophie der Renaissance, IV, Das 
Subjekt-Objekt Problem in der Philosophie der Renaissance. 
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2. Erkehntnistheorie hebst den Grenzpracsn dbr Lock und 
Denkpsychologie. Jahrbiicher der Philosophie. Vol. Ill, Berlin, 
E. S. Mittler, 1927, pp 31-92. 

3. Das Symbolproblem und seine Stbllung im System der 
Philosophie. Zeitsthtft fut Asthettk uni allgetnetne KunstwtS" 
senschaft Vol. XXI, Stuttgart, Enke, 1 927, pp 191-208. 

Die Bedbutung des Sprachproblems fur die Emtbtehung 
DBR NEUREN PHILOSOPHIB. Festschnft juf Carl Mskthof, 1927, 

pp. 507-14- 

1928 

t. Die Idee der Republikanischen Verfassuno: Rede zui Vei- 
fassungsfeier am Ii. August 1928. Hamburg, Fnederichsen, 1929. 
33 PP- 

2. Hermann Cohen’s Schriften zur Philosophie und Zeft- 
gebchichte. Edited by Albert Garland and Ernst Cassirer, 2 vols. 
V era A entUchungen der Hermann Cohen^Stsftung bet der Akademie 

filrdie Wisseruchaft des Judcntutiu, Beiltn, Akademie-Verlag, 1928. 

3. Zur Theorie des Begriffs 

BUMBRKDNCEN ZU DEM AurtRIZ VON 6. HEYM^NS 

Kmt-Btudien. Vol. XXXIII. Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 1928, 
pp. 129-36. ^ 

4. Neokantianism. — R ationalism .' — Su bstanc e. — T ransce n- 

B entalbm. — ^Truth. — ^A rticles in the Encyclofaadta Btiiatmicet, 
14th ed. 1928. ” ~ 

1929 

I. Philosophie dbr symbolischen Formen- Book Three. 
PhAnomenolooie der Erkenntnis Berlin, Bruno Cassirer, 
1929. Mi, 559 pp. (see 1923, 1 } 1925, I, 1931, i) 

Contents Einlcitung I Materie und Form der Erkenntnia — ^LL Die 
Symbolische Erkenntnis und ihrc Bedeutung fur den Aufbau der Gegen^ 
standswelt — IIL Das ^^Unmlttclbare*’ der inncrcn Eifahrung — ^Dcr Gcgen^' 
stand dci Psychologie — ^IV Intuitive und symbolische Erkenntnis in det 
modernen Metaphysik. — Pajlt One; Ausdrucxsfunktion und Ausdrucu- 
WCLT --Cff I. SVBJEKTIVB UND OBJEKTIVB ANALYSEs-CH //. 
DAS AUSDRUCKSPHANOMEN ALS GRUNDMOMENT DES WAHR^ 
NEHMUNGSBEWUSSTSSmS—Cffe IIL DIE AUSDRUCKSFVNK- 
TION UND DAS JJSJB^SElEN-PROBlEMr-VAfLT Two Da8 Problem 
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DLR RmASENTArrON UND DLR AUrBAU PER ANSCHAUUCIIEN WriT — CH. 
I DBR BEGRIFF UND DAS PROBLEM DER REPRA SENT AVION. — 
CH. II DING UND ElGhNSCHIFT.—CH III DER RAUM—CH IV 
DIE ZEITANSCHAVUNG.-CH. V SYMBOLISCHE PRAGNANZ-^ 
CH VI. ZUR PATHOLOGIE DBS SYMBOLBBWUSSTSBINS --I. Das 
Symbolpioblem in dci Gcschichtc der Aphasiclchic — II, Die Veianduung 
der Walirneliiiiungswelt im Kiankheitabild dcr Aplmsie — III Zui Pathologie 
del Dingivtsliinclimung- — IV. Rauin> Zeit nnd Z<ilil — V Die pathologuchen 
Storungen dei Ilaiidelm — ^P art Tiiref Die BEPEirruNcsruNxrioN vnb 
PER AurBAU DIR WISsrNbCliAITEICIILN ERKI NNTNIS.^^I/, I ZUR 
THBORIB DBS BEGRIFFS^l Die Grenwsn dc* “natuilichen Welt- 
bcgiiffs ’* — ^II BcgiifF nnd Gisct/ — Die Stellung dcs Bcgiiffs m der mathe* 
matudicn Logik — KlasscnbcgiiB nnd Rclatioiisbegriff — Dei Begiiff ala 
Satalunktioo. — Begiifl nnd Vorudtung — CIl ll BFGRltP UND GEGEN- 
STAND— CII III. SPRAGUE UND WISSBNSCHAFT.—DINGZEICHEN 
UND ORDNUNGSZBICHEN. CH IV DBR GEGCNSTAND DER 
MATHEMATIK — Fottnaliatisehe nnd intuitionittische Begtundung der 
Mathematik — -II Dei Aufbau dcr Mengcnlehie nnd die “GrundlagcnkriM” 
der Mathematik —III, Die Stellung dee Zcichena in dei Theoiie dci Mathe- 
matik— IV. Die “idcalcn Elcmtnte’* nnd ihie Betieutung fur den Anfban 
der Mathematik— GH. V DIE GRUNDLAGBN DBR NATURWISSBN- 
SCtlAFTLlCUEN ERKENNTNIS,~l Rmpiiuchc nnd konitiuklive Man- 
nigfaltigkeitcn — II. Fnnaip nnd Methode dcr phyaikalisdicn Rnhcnbildnng, 
—III. '‘Symbol” nnd “Schema” im System dei modeinen Physik. 

2. Formen UNO Verwamdlumqen des FHiLosopHiacHEH Wahr- 
HBIESBEGRIFF8, 111 : Hambutger Uniuenitiits-'Redm gchalten beitn 
Rektoratswcchsel 1929. Hamburg, 1931, pp. i 7 ” 36 « 

. Tianslahd into Japanese in 1930 by Dr. T Yma. 

ErUoES SUR LA PATHOLOGIE DE LA CONSCIEMCB 8YMBOLXQUE. 

Traduit par A. Koyre, Journal da PtychologU Nortnale et Patholo- 
gique. Vol. XXV, No. 5-8. Paris, Alcan, pp. 289-336, 533-566. 

4. Leibniz und Jungius. Bcktagc zut Jungiusfortchurtg. Festschrift 
der Hambuf gischen Univershatf 1939, pp. 31-36. 

5. Die Idee der Religion bei Lessing und Menosmsohn. FesP- 
gttbe man 10 jahrtgen Bestehen der Akadetme ftk Wissenschaft 
des Judentums. Beilm, Akadetnie-Vcrlag, 1939, pp. 22-41. 

6. Die Philosophib Moses Mendelssohns. In: ^'Moses Mendels- 
sohn,** Zur aoo jahrigen Wtederkehr semes Gebwtstages, Pub- 
Ittbed by the “Encyclopedia Judaica,** Berlin, Schneidei, 19291 PP> 
40-60, 

7. Rede beim Begrabnis von Abv Warburg. A by Warburg sum 
GedSektnis. Printed for private drculation. 1929> 
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8 , Nachruf auf Aby Warburg. In. Hamburger Univetsitats- 
Reden gehtdtete beim RektoraUwechsel ipsp, Hamburgh PP' 

48-56. 

1930 

1 , “GEMfi^* UNO “Leben” itr DER Philosophie der Gegenwart. 
DU Neue Rundschau Vol. XLI, No, i, Beilin, S. Fischer, I 930 » 
pp. 244-264. 

Trandatect into Eughsh in 1947 by Robert Walter Bretall and Paul Arthur 
Sehtlfp and cepiiiited in the present volume as Put III (pp. 855 -SSo) under 
the title; ‘Spirit* and ‘I.ifc* in Contempoiary Philosophy” 

2. Form uwd Techmik. In: Kunst und Teehntk. Aufeatze hrsg, von 
Lao Kestenberg, Beilin, Wegwciser Vcrlag, 1930, pp I5"6i. 


3. Keplers Stellung in der europaischen Geistesgesciiichte. 
V erhansdlungen des natutvAssenichaftlichen Veresm^ Hamburg^ Vol. 
IV, 1930, No. 3-4 

1931 

I , P hilosophie dfr symbqlmchen Formen ' Index. Bear beitet von 
Dr. Hetmarm Hoaek. Berlin, Bruno Cassiier Veilag, 1931. 92 PP* 
Contents* Subject- and Author-Index, Bibliography. 


2 . MyTHBCHER, AS mEnSCH ER UND THEORE 1 ISCHER RaUM. 
Vurter Congress A stH^k und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft. 

Berichthisg. von H. Noack. Stuttgait, 1931, pp 21-36. 

5. Enlightenment Article in the ^Encyclopedia of the Social Scs- 
New York, 1931. 


v/ 


4 . DEU*rgCHLAND UND WeSTEUROPA IM SpIEGEL DER GeIETES- 
GE8 CHICHTB, la' Inter-No^ones; Zettschtsft fsir dte ksdutreUen Be- 
ziehungen Deuischlands zum Ausland. Vol. I, No. 3 and 4. Berlin, 
deGruyter, 1 931. 

Kant und das Problem der Metaphysik*/ 

•R yMHB r WHCEN 20 MARTIN HBlPrCfcHfc^S KaNTIWTCRPKFTAT IOW. 

KanuStudien^ Vol. XXXVT, ipn, pp. 1-26. 


1932 

X. Die Platonische Renaissance in England und die Schule 
VON Cambridge. Studien der Bibliothek Warburg, XXIV. Leip- 
zig, B. G. Teubner, 1932. i 43 PP* 

Contents: Einleltung’ Die gescbichtliche Stellung und die geschichtUcho 
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Mission dcr Schule von Cambridge.— I Dia PlatonUche Akadeinie ui FIoitiik 
und ibre Wiikung auf den Enghschen Humanisinus. — II Die idre der Re* 
ligion m dci Scliulc von Gimbiulge. — ^III Die Stellung der Schule von 
Cambiidge m dcr Engliscbcn Geistesgeschicbte — ^IV Die Bedcutung der 
Schule von Cain budge fui die allgemciiic Rcligionsgc^bichte — V Die 
Natui philosophic dci Schule voti Cxmbudgc — -VI Ausgang und Fortwiikung 
der Schule von Canibndgc — Shaftcsbuiy. — ^Indcx, 

2. Die Philosophic der AufklXrung. Tubingen, Moht, 1932, 
xviii, 491 pp. 

Italimi tianslation La FfLOSonA dpll^IllumiNismo Tianslated by E. Pocar ^ 
Fncnae, “La Nuova Italia/^ 1935. 

Spanish translation Filosopia de la Illustracion. MexicO) Fondo de 
Cultuia Economica, 1943 Tianslated by Uu$emo Intaz 

tinn^ntion The Philosophy or THE Bnlichttnmcni Tianslated 
by jF C a. Koelln* Princeton Univerbity Preb8» (In prepaiation ) 

Contents Cff / DIP DEmPORhl DES ZEfTALTERS DER AUF^ 
KLARU^a-^H /A J\^ATUR- UND NATURERKENNTNIS IM DEN^ 
KEN DER AUFKLARUNGSPHILOSOPIUS-CIL UL PSYCHOLOGIE 
UND ERKENNTNISLEnRE.--CH. IV DIE IDEE DER RELldON.^ 
L Das Dogma dcr Eibsundc und das pioblcm dcr Thcodi4cc* — II. Die Idee 
dei Toleranz und die Giundlcgimg dcr naturlicbcn Religion.— III. Religion 
und Gcschichtc.— Cff. F. DIE EROEERUNG DER GESCHICHTLICHEN 
imr.--c:ff VI RPCHT, STAAT und GESEUSCHAFT—I Die Idee 
dcs Rechts und das Piinrip dei unveiausscrlirhcn Rcclitc — U. Der Vertrags- 
gedanke und die Mctliodik dcr So^ialwjssenschaftcn. — Cff VII* DIB 
GRVNDPROniBMB DER ASTHBTJK^l Das «Zcitalter dcr Kiitik”— 
II Die klassinsti&che Asdictik und das Pioblcm dci Objcktivitdt des Schonen — 
III. Dns Geschmacksproblem und aie Wcndmig rum Subjcktivismus — ^IV, 
Die Asthetjk der Intuition nnd das Gcniepioblcm.— V, Verstand und Bin- 
bildungskraft. — Goitsc/ied und die Schvrcircr — ^VI. Die Grundlegung der 
aystematischcn Asthetik •^Baumgniten ^ — Index 

3. Goethe und die geschichtlicke Welt. 

Drfi Aurskm 

Berlin, Bruno Cassirer^ ^93^* ^48 pp* 

Content. 1 , Goetha und die gesdiichtllche Wdt TI Goeths und das 18. 
Jahrhundert. III. GoUhe und P}ai<in (see 1922, i) 

4 * Goethe und das 18. Jahrhundert. Zeitschrift fitr Asthetik und 
allgenteine KunstwUs ^ sschafi , Vol. XXVI, 1932, pp. 113-48 (see 
1932, 3:11) 

5. Goethes Idee der Bildung uno Erzibitong. Padagcgifchef 

Zfntreiblatt, Vol. XII| 1933* pp. 340-58. 
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DerNaturforschbr Goethe Hamburger FremdmblaitylA^Tch. 
19, 193a. 

7. Die Sprache uhd der Aufbau der Geoenstandswelx 
Beucht uber den XII Kongress da deuischen Gesellschaft fur 
Psychologies Hamburg Jena, G. Fischei, 193a. 

Premh translation Le ianguagc it la coNbi ruction du monde des 
OB jLrs By P Gutilatme Journal ae Psycbologte Not male et Palhologiqiit^ 
Vol. XXX, pp, 18-1.4.. 

Repiuit in* PsyChologie du LanguAgt, pai H Delacroh^ E, Cassher, etc, 
Biblioth&quc dc Philosophic cofitemporaine Pans, Alcan, 1933, pp* 18-44 

8s VoM Wbsen und Wbrden DE8 Naturrechts. Zeiischnft fur 
Rechtsfhilosofhw. Vol, VI, No. I. Leipzig, Meinei, 1932. 

p. Die Antike und die Entstehung der eicakten Wissen- 
schaft, Dte AnUke^ Vol. VIII Beilin, deGiuytei, 1932, pp. 276- 
300. 

I Os Spinoza*8 Stelluno in der allgembinen Geistesgeschiciite. 
Der Moigetts Vol. VIII, No. 5, Beilin, Philo-Veilag, 1932, pp. 

325-348. 


//. Shaftesbury und die Renaissance des Platonmmub in 
England. VotUage der Btbhothek Wtwbutg, Vol. IX, i930-3i> 

pp. 136-55. 

j2. Das Problem J. J. Rousseau. Arc}m fur Geschichte der Philo- 
sophe Vol. XLI, 1932, pp. i77-2’t3> 479-513. 

liaUen tianalation It froblema Gian Giacomo Rousseau Translated by 
Mona Albanese, Firenze, **La Muova Italia”, 193S. 


13, Kant, Aiticle in the **Bncyelopedia of the Social Sciences^* New 
York, 1932. 


1933 


7. L’uNrrfi DANS l’oeuvre de j. j Rousseau. (X. heony E. Car- 
strer^ etc.) Bulletin de la Societe Fumfeise de Philosofhie, Vol. 
XXXTI, 1933, pp. 45-8$. 


2. Henri Bergson’s Ethik und Religionsphilobophib, Der Mor- 
gen, Vol, IX, No. L Berlin, Philo-Veilag, 1933. 

Seoedith translation Ju^tk Tidtinft, Vol XIV, June 194^1, pp 13-18. 
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»93S 

/. Schiller und SHAPTEssuRr. TJie Pubhcations of the English 
Goethe Society. New Senes, Vol. XI, Cambudge, The University 
Pi ess, 1935, pp, 37-59. 


*936 

/. DbTRRMINISMUS UNO Inobtermihismus in obr moobrnen 
Piiysik, 

IIUTOHISCHC vm mTliMATlftCHB STUDIBN 4UM KAVftALl>llOBLEM. 

Gdtehorgs H&gskolas Aisskrift XLlly 1936: 3, iX| 265 pp. 

Contentaj Part One IIISTORISCHS VORBETRjiCHTUNGEN.—t J^r 
^^Laplaceschs II. Mekaphysischei u«d kntischer Dcteminiunutf — 

Part Two. DJS KAUSALPR1N71P DER KLASSISCHEN PHYSIK-- 
I, Die Giundtypcn physikahscher Ausaa^en.^Die MaKau^sagen ' — ^11 Die 
Gesetzes-Aussogen — 'III Die Priii/ipicn*'Au8sagcn — IV Dcr allgemeine 
Kaeaaleatt— P art Three. KAVSAUTAT VRD WAHR^OHEWUCH- 
KhlT* — I, Dynamischc imd statistiache GcsetzitiaMigkeit * — ^IL Dcr logischc 
Chaiaktei ’ttatUtuchcr Aueaagen«^PART Four. DAB KAVBALPROELBM 
DER QVANTENTHBORIS, — ^1. Die Giundlagen dcr Quontcntheoiic und 
die Unbestimmtheitfr-RGlationcn.-'*-lI. Tam Geachichte und EikenntnutHcoue 
des Atombcgii0 ^— Part Fivl KAUSALITAT UND KONTJNUITAT^-- 
1. Das KoiUmuiUtapimrip m dci kUusiscKen Phytikr^ll. Zum Problem det 
"niatencllcn PwkiCi*^^CrilUSSBETRACHTUNGEN UND ETHISCHE 
SCHLUSSFOLGERUNGEN. 

2 . Iithalt und Umfanq DBS Begriffs. 

BrAItRKUKCEN ZU KoNRAD MaROWOCAV’S QLBICHNAMIGBR SCHRIFT. 

Theoria, Gdteborg, Vol. II. 1936, pp. 307-333. 


*937 

X. Descartes bt iJrffiz de L’uNrr& be la science. Revue ie 
Synthhe. Vol XIV, No i. Paris, 1937, pp. 7-38. (see 1939, i, 
Part One, Ch. II) 

a. Descartes’ Wahriieitsbeoriff. Theoria, GSteborg, Vol. Ill, 
1937, pp. 161-87. (*® 1939> Ch. II) 

3. WAHRHEmBBGRIFF UNO WahRHBITSPROBLBM BBI GaLILBI. 
Sdertih^ Milano, Sept.-Oct. 1937, pp. 131-130; 185-193. 
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1938 

I. ZuR Logik DBS Symbolbegriffs. Theotia, Gbteborg, Vol. IV, 
1938, pp. 145-75, 

3. LE COHCEFT DB CROUFB ET tA TH^QRIS DE LA BERCEFTION. 

Joutnal de Psyehologte, Juillet-Decembre 1938, pp. 368-414. 

Bttglisk translation The Cokceft of Group aito ■the Theory or Pfr- 
CEFTioN P/alofopAy md Phatnommologtctd R»s*arch, Vol V 19++, PP 
1-35. 

3. Review op A. C. Benjamin’s Am Introdoctiom to the 
Philosophy op Science. (Now York, 1937.) Lychnot^ Upsala, 

1938, pp. 456-461. 

4. Deer Bedeutuno und Abfassunoszbit von Descartes’ “Re- 
cherche de la V^RITi PAR LA LuMIERE NaTURELLB.” 
Theorittf Gbteborg, Vol. IV, 1938, pp. 193-234. 

5. Descartes’ Dialog “Recherche de ia Veriie par la Lu- 
MiiRE Natgrelle” und seine Stellung im Ganzen dee 
Cartesischen Philosophib. 

EtN Interfrbtationsversuch. 

LSrdomthutoriska Samfmdcts Arsbok^ Lyohnot, Upsala, 1938, 
pp. 139-179. 

french translation. 'La Place de la “Recherche de la VERirk far la 
L uMiiRc Naturelle’* dans l'oeuvre de Pescartes Revue Phlosofh^ue^ 

1939, pp. aSt-300. 

Reprinted in: Descartes. Lebre-Penfinlichkeit-Wirkung. 1939, 1, Part 
Two, Ch. II. 

6 . Review of Oeuvres CoMPLEm de Malbbranche, publ. par 
D. Roustan et Paul Schrecker. (Vol. I, 1939 ) Thaorutf Gbteborg 
Vol. IV, 1938, pp. 287-300. 


1939 

I. Descartes 

Lehre — Personlichkeit — ^Wirkung. 

Stockholm, Bermatm-Fischer Verlag, 1939. 308 pp. 

Swedish translation (Ch. Ill only) : Drottning Christina och Descartes, 
Stockholm, Bonniert, 1940 ( 140 pp. 

French trandation. Descartes, Corneille, Christine db SukoB, Trans- 
lated by Madeleine Frances ts Paid Schreeier, Paris, Vrin, 194a. 
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Contents* Part Onc. GRUNDPRostCMB dbs Cartcsianismus^^H. /. DBS~> 
CARTES^ WABRHEirSMGRm DIE IDEE DER <*EINHEIT 

DER WISSENSCMAFT* W DeR PHILOSOPIIlE DESCARTES^ —pAar 
Two, Descartis UNO sein Jaiirhunderi — CII / DESCARTES VND 
CORNEILLE— CH. U DESCARTES^ ^^RECIIERCHE DE LA V6RIT6 
PAR LA LVMlhRE NATURBLLE.»—CH. Ill DESCARTES UND DIE 
K6NIGIN VON SCHWEDER EINB STUDIE ZVR GEISTESGB- 
SCniCIITE DES 17 JAriRIIUNDERTS.—J Das Vcihaltnis von Dcscaites 
und Kottigin Chiistma als gciatesg^achiclitlichcs rroblcm* — IL Dei ^*uni- 
veiaalc Tlicisnuis” und cIas Pioblcm dci natuilichcn Kcligion im 17. JahN 
hundeit — III Die Kena^esance des Stoizitunus in der Ethik dcs id. und 
17 lahrhimdcits — IV Dweartes* AffektcnlchTC und Are gcistcsgcschichtliche 
fiedcutuiig. — V Konigin Ciiiistiua und das hetoische Ideal dee 17. Jaliru 
hundeits 

2. Axel HAgerstr6m. 

EiNB StODIC 2 UR SCHWrDlSCIlEN PHIL050PHIE DER GeGENWART 

Gbteborgs llogskoUt Arsskrijty XLV, 1939: i. 119 pp. 

Contents: I Der Kampf gegen die Metaphysik. — II, Die Kritik des Subjek*. 
tivisnnus -"III, Die Moialpbilosophle —IV. Rccht und Mythos —'V, Zur Logik 
der Gcistcswisscnscliaften 

J, NatURALISTISCKE UJ»D tlUMANISTIiiCIIE BeGRUNDUNO DER 
Kultur-Piiilosophib. GStebofg Ktwgi, Vetfutkaps och VUur- 
hefs-StftHJiSiUt Handlings. 5* fdldjei, Scr. A, Bil, 7, No. 3. 1939, 
pp. 1-38. 

Reprinted in* Da Bogai, SHioln Verlag) WiwibBden> Germuy, Vol, 2, No. 
4> April 1947, 

4 . Die Philosoehie im 17. und i8. Jahrhundbrt. Pmjs, H«- 
mann & Cie, 1939, 94 PP* Published in Chenijue Annuelle^ publ. 
par I’Institut Intel nation^ de Collaboiation Philosophique, 

5. Was bt "Subjektivismus”? Theotm, Gdteborg, Vol. V, 1939, 
pp. 111-140. 

6. La Place de la ‘‘Recherche dr la Verite par la LuMiiRS 
Naturelle” dans l’oeuvre t>e Descartes, Revue Phihso- 
f/dque, 1939, pp. 261-300. (see 1938, 5) 

1940 

I. Mathematuche Mvstik und mathematoche Natur-wmsew- 

SCHAFT. 

BBTRACHTONGBN 2UR Entstskumgscrscbichts der PXAXTBN WnSBH- 
scRArr. 
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Lychnosy Upsala, 1940, pp 248'265. 

2. Neuere KANi^LiiTERAruR. Theona, Gotcboig, Vol. VI. 1940, 
pp. 87-100. 

5. William Stern. 

Zdr Wicderxeiik seines Todestaces. 

Aeta Psycholo^a, Vd. V, pp. 1-15. 

1941 

j. Logos, Dike, Kosmos in dsr Entwickluhg dbr Griechischem 
PniLosoPHir. Gotebotgs Hogskolas Afssitift, Vol. XLVII, 1941 : 
6. 31 pp. 

2s Thorilds Stellung in der Geisiesgeschichte des 18 Jaiir- 
HUNDERTs. SvensAa Htstorie—Vittsrhetens-och Aniikvtiet^Akade- 
miens Handlmgar, ^941* 

Thorild und HerdeRs Theofiaj Goteborg, Vol Vtl. I94t> pp. 
75 - 92 . 

1942 

ZuR LoGIK DKR KuIsTURWISSENSCHAFTEN. 

Ftinf Studien. 

Gbteborgs Hogskolas Arsskitjiy Vol, XLVII. 1942* i- Goteboig, 
Wettergren & Kerbeis Forlag, 139 pp. 

Contents I Der Gcgenstand der Kuhurwissensdiaft — Dingwahmchmung 
und Auadruckswahinehmung- — ^ 111 , Natuibegrjffe und KultuibcgriiFc.— IV 
Foimproblem und Kausalproblem — V. Die ^Tragodie der Kultur*' 

2. The Influence of Language upon the Development of 
Scientific Thought. The Journal of Philosofhy, VoL XXXIX, 
No 12. June 4, 1942, pp. 309-327. 

French tiandation in Journal de Fsychologte Normale et Palhologtque Vol 
XXXIX, 1946, pp 129-152. 

Giovanni Pico della Mirandola 
A Study in the H igroRv of Renaissance Ide m. 

Journal of the Htsiosy of Ideas. Vol. Ill, No. 2, April 1942, pp. 

123-144 &hd 319-345^ 

4. Galileo. 

A New Science and a New Spirit. 

American Scholar, Vol- XII, 1942, pp. 5-19. 
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*943 

/. SoMs Remarks on the Question of the Okioinaljty' of the 
Renaissance. Journal of the Hhtoiy of Ideas. Vol. IV. 19431 
pp. 49-56. 

i. The P1.ACE OF Vksalius in the Culture of the Renais- 
sance. The Yale Journal of Btology and MediAne, Vol. XVI, No. 
2, Doccinbci 1942, pp. 1 09-1 19. 

j. Nbwion and Leibniz. Philosophical Review, Vol, LII, 194J, 

pp. 366-39** 

4. Hermann Cohen, 1842-1918. Socutl Reseateh, Vol. X, No, 2, 
May 1943, pp. 219-232. 


*944 

1 . An Essay on Man. 

An iNiRODuaioM TO A PHiiosoi>Hy OK Human Culture 

\/ 

New Haven, Yale UniVcisity Press, London^ H. Milford, Oxford 
Univeisity Pi ess, 1944, IX, 237 pp, 

Second and Hind Pilminfi’" ig4S. Fouitli Pimting 1947, 

Tianslatcd into Bfannh as* ANinaoroiociA FuosoncA, InUaducchn a un» 
filosofia de h cultHras Veision EspafiolT dc Bttgemo Ifnaz Mexico, Fondo de 
Cukma £conomic<i| 1945 ^X, 419 pp. 

uanslation m piepaiation ^ 

Contents* Pieface Part One. WHAT IS MANF — The Crisis in Man’s 
Knowledge of Ilimsclf, — A Clue to tlie Natuie of Man The Symbol ~ 1 IL 
From Ammal Rtauions to Human KesiMmsea* — IV Tlie Human Wovid of 
Space and Timc.~V Facts and Ideals — ^P art Two MAH AHD CC/Z- 
TVRBs^^l Tlie Definition of Man In Twins of Human Culture 
Myth and Religion, — L«inguagc — ‘IX. Ait.— X. Histojy.— XI. Science. 
—XII. Summary and Conclusion.— Index, 

2. Force AND Freedom. 

Remarks on the English Edition of Jacob Bdrckiiardt’s ^^Replectiok 
ON Htstory.” 


American Scholar, Vol. XIII, Autumn 1944, pp. 407-417. 

3. The Myth of the State. Fortuncy Vol, XXIX, No, 6, June 
1944, pp. 165-167, 198, aoii 202, 204, 206. 

4. Judaism and the Modern Political Myths. Contamferary 
^ lexiAih Reecrdy Vol, VII, 1944, pps. 115-126, 
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Smdish tranalation Judendomen och de Moderna Poeitiska Myterna 
Judtsk Tidskrtjti'i^o 9i Sept X945iPP 26^-274 

POSTHUMOUS PUBLICATIONS 

I Rousseau Kant Goethe. Translated horn the German by 
James Guinumny Paul Oscar Ks UtcUer and John Herman RandaUy 
Jin Histoiy oj Ideas Seties No. i. Princeton Univeisity Piess, I 9 + 5 i 
98 pp. 

Two Essays 

Contents KANT AND ROUSSEAU— \ Pcisonal influences —TI. Rousseau 
and the doctrine of human nature — IIL Law and the state — I V The prob- 
lem of optimism — V. “Religion within the limits of meic leison — ^VI 
Conclusion GOETHE AND THE KANTIAN PHlLOSOPHYnSoutccs 
and literature, 

2 n Thomas Manns Goethebild. 

Eine Studie Ober Lotte in Weimar. 

Germanic Review^ Vol. XX, No. 3, Octobei 19+S, pp- 166-194. 



1946 

The Myth of the State. New Haven, Yale Umveisity Press. 
London, G. Cumberledgc, Oxfoid Univeisity Press, 1946. xii, 
303 pp, Forcwoid by Chailcs W. Hendel. 


Sfamk translation El Mito del Estapo Translated by E. Nicel, Mexico, 
Fondo de Cultura Economica, 19471 3 ^^ PP 


Partial German translation (Ch XVIII) “Per M\tho$ als politischc 
Wafjpb’’ in: Dte Amerskanische Rundsc/san, 1943, No. xi, pp. 30-41* 


Complete German tiansUtion in preparation, 

Sv/edisk translation in preparation 

Content! < Part Ow e. WHAT IS MYTHf— l The St ructure of Mythical 
Though t.— II Myth and Language— in. M>th and the P»ychology of 
Emotioiu — IV, The Function of Myth »n Man*. Social Life — Part Two 
THE STRUGGLE AGAINST MYTH IN THE HISTORY OE. POLITI- 
CAL THEORY— V. «Logo!’* and “Mythos” in Early Greek Philowphy — 
VI, PlahPf Republic. — ^VII The Raligiona and Metaphysical Background of 
the Medieval Theory of the State,— VIII The Theory of the Legal State in 
Medieval Philosophy — ^IX Nature and Grace in Mcicval Philosophy — X. 
M»efiwotllPs New Science of Politics. — ^XI The Triumph of Mac/iiavtlltsm 
and It! Consequences —XIl. Implications of the Now Theory of State.— 
XIII The Rcnaiswnce of Stoicism and “Natural Right” Theories of State. — 
XIV. The Philosophy of the Enlightenment and Its Romantic Critics, — 
PART Three THE MYTH OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY.— XY, 
The preparation Cor/yls.— XVI From Hero Worship to Race Wordiip, — 
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XVIL Ilegf I— XVlll, The Technique of the Modern Political Myth*. 
Conclusion Index. 

a. Gaulbo’s Platonmm. In. Studtes and Essays in the History of 
Science, Offeied in homage to Geatge Sarton. Edited by M. F, 
^ Ashley Montagu. New Yotk, H. Schumann, 1946, pp. 276-297. 

3 . Albert Sciiwbi’izer A3 Critic op Ninetbenth-Centiiry 
Ethics, The Albett Schw^zer Juhdee Book, Edited by A, A, 

/ Rohackj Sci-Ait Publisheis, Cantbiidge, Mass,, Match 1946, pt>> 
^ 239-258. 

4 . S iructuralism in Modern Linguistic s. M ^ ptd . Jouinal of the 
Linguistic Glide of New Yoik, Vol. I, No. ii , August 194 6, 

pp. 99-120 

In Preparation 

In German. Kleinere Schtiften. (A collection of pieviously published 
essays.) Aitemis Veilag, Zuiich, Switzerland 
Das BrkeHntnisfroblem. in der Philosofhie utid Wissensehaft der 
tseueten Zeit 

Vol, IV. Aitemis Veilng, Zdiid), Switzeiland. 

(Cf. 1906, 3$ 1907, 1} 1920, I.) 

Contents; Einleitung und Pioblemstcllung — Book One! Die 
E*akte Wissensehaft — Ch. I. Das Raiimpioblem und die Ent- 
wicklung der nicht-Euklidi^eti Gcometiie — ^II. Eifahiung und 
Denken im Aufbau der GcometiieT~III. Oidnungsbcgriff und 
Massbegiiff in der Gcometne — IV. Der Zahlbegriif und seine 
logische BcgiQndung — ^V, Ziel und Methode der theoretischen 
Physik — Book Two: Das Erkenntnisideal der Biologte und seine 
W a»dlungen-~C\i, 1, Das Problem der Klassifikation und die 
Systematik der Naturfonnen— II. Die Idee der Mctamoi phose 
und die *‘idealistische Morphologie” — ^III. Die Entwicklungsge- 
schichte als Problem und als Maxime — ^IV. Der Darwinismus als 
Dogma und als Eikenntnisprinzip— V. Die Entwicklungs- 
Mecbanik und das Kausalproblem der Biologic — ^Vl. Der Vitalts<- 
muB-Stieit und die Autonomic des Orgamschen”— ~J 3 ooi Three: 
Grmdfotmen und Grutsdriehtungen der historischen Erkenntna-^ 
Ch. I. Der Durchbruch des Historismus. — Herder — II. Die 
Romantik und die Anfdnge der kritischen Geschichtswissenschaft. 
— ^Die *'histoiische Ideenlehre” — ^Niebuhr — ^Ranke — ^W. v. Hum- 
boldt' — in. Der Positivismus und sein historisches Erkenntnisideal 
— ^Hippolyte Taine — IV. Staatslehte un 4 Verfassungslehre als 
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Grundlagen der Geschichtsschreibung — ^Theodor Mommsen — 
Folitische Geschichtsschieibung und Kulturgeschichte — Jacob 
Burckhardt — VI. Die psychologische Typisieiung der Geschichte 
— Kurt Lamprecht — ^VIL Der Emfluss der Religionsgcschichte 
auf das historische Erkenntnisideal — David Friedr Strauss^ Renan, 
Fustcl de Coulanges 

Der Mvthos voip, StaaiB^ Translated fiom the English^ 

Aitemis Veilag, Zuiich, Switzeiland. (Sec: 1946, i) 

Phtl osofhische Anthropolog ies (Tentative title.) Trandated from the 
English 

Aitemis Verlag, Ziiiich, Switzerland. See 1944, i 

Ik Ekglish; Das Erkenntnisfroblem. Vol. IV. (English title not yet 
established.) Translated from the German by Paul Schrecker, Yale 
University Press 

The Philosophy of the EnUji^htenment. Translated from the German 
by F, C. A. Kodln, Princeton University Press. See: 1932, 2 

Determmism and Indeterminism in Modern Phyncs (place of publi- 
cation not yet detei mined). See: 1936, 1 

Ik Italian Essay on Man. (Italian title not yet established.) Trans- 
lated from the English, Longanesi, Turmo, Italy See- 19441 ^ 

In Spanish : K ants Leben und Leh re (Spanish title not yet established.) 

> Translate d^ from the Germ an F ondo de Cultma Econom ical 
Mexico. See: 1918, i 

Das E rkenntm^oble m. Vol. IV, (Spanish title not yet established.) 
Tranda ted from the German. Fondo de Cultura Economics, 
Mexico. 

Indrdiduum und Kosmos in der Phdosofhie der Renaissance. (Spanish 
title not yet established.) Translated from the German. Fondo de 
Cultura Economica, Mexico. See: 1927, 1 

In Swedish: Th e Myth of the State . (Swedish title not yet established ) 
Translated fiom the English. Natur och Kultur, Stockholm, 
Sweden. See: 1946, i 
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Chronological List of Prikcxpal Work& 

1902* — Leibniz’ System in semen wissenschaftlichen GiunJlagcn. 
i9o6~Das Eikenntnispioblem m der Philosophie und Wissenschai 
dcr neueren Zeit. Vol. L (Cusanus to Bayle) 

1907 — Das Eikenntnisproblein, elc, Vol, II, (Bacon to Kant) 

1910 — SubstanzbegiifF und Funktionsbegriff, Untcisuchungen Ubei di 
GiundCiagen dcr Eikcnntniskiitik. 

1916— Freilieit und Form, Siudieii zui deutschen Geistesgcschichte, 
1918 — Kants Lcben und Lehie, 

X920~Das Eikciintnispioblem m dei Philosophic und Wissenschai 
dci neucicn Zeit, VoL III* (Die Naclikantiscbcn Systemo) 

1921 — ^Zur EmsteiVschen Relativitatstheoiie. Eikenntnistheoictisch 
Betiarhtungcn. 

I92i~ldec und Geatalt Funf Aufsatze, Goethe, Schillci, Holdeilir 
Kleist. (EiganzungsstudiLn 211 ^‘Ficiheit und Form”) 

1922 — Die Begiiffsfoim im mythischcn Denken, 

j 923— Die Philosophic dci symbolischen Formcn. Vol. I, Die Spiachc 
1 925-— Die Philosophic der symbolischen Foimen. Vol, II. Da 
mythische Denken. 
i92S~Spiache und Mythos, 

1925 — Die Pliilosophie dei Giicchcn von den Anfdngeii bis Platon 
1927 — ^Individuum und Kosmos in dei Philosophie der Renaissance. 
1929 — Die Philosophie der symbolischen Foimen. Vol. III. Phano 
menologic dei Eikenntnis. 

1932 — Die Platonische Renaissance m England und die Schule voi 
Cambridge, 

1932 — Die Philosophic* der AtifklSrung, 

1932 — Goethe und die geschichtliche Welt. 

1936 — Dcterminlsmus und Indcteritimismus m dei modernen PhysiJ 
1 939 — Descartes. Lehi c-Pei sonlk hkeit-Wn kimg. 

1942 — ^ZurLogikdei Kulturwiascnschaften, 

1944 — An Essay on Man. 

1945 — ^Rousseau Kant Goethe. 

1946— The Myth of the State, 
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Abbott, Tbomai K , 481, 485, 578 
Absolute, 93 
Absolute being, 293 
Absolute ideal, 674 ' 

Absolute mind, 398 
Abstraction, 394 

Act of creation, subconiclout, 320 
Activity, 375 

Aei$tt purus of Aristotle, 866 
Aesthetic, 328 

Aesthetic and ethical Judgment, 368 
Aesthetic attitude, 340 
Aesthetic experience, 734) as absorption In 
living form, 613 
Aesthetic fancy, 373 
Aesthetic form, 44, 349 
Aesthetic Jogici 318 

Aesthetic theory, 329, 339, 645^, 8711 of 
the Kcnalisance, 735 
Affinities 34Z 
Affinitive geometry, 203 
Alberti, use of perspective, 626 
Alchen^, 6ai 
Alhambra of Granada, 301 
( Das) Allgematne Aufhau der gsugaiuns^ 

sansekaffU^hen RtftanntnUj 33 $ 
Allegorical, 371 

Altdorfer, experlmenti with obliqpe space, 
627 

Amcr tnielUciudlh, 823 
Amphiboly of the concept of refiectlon, 321 
Analogic level of concept, 299} level of 
languTge, 298 

Analogue, art as, servant of reason, 610, 
615-616 

Analogues of experience, 195 
Analogy, 234^ 260 

Analysis, 307 j loiinlteslmal, 2851 of 
culture, X181 of experience, 197, 3711 
of myth, 37X | situs, 203 
Analytical a 192 

Analytical or tautological proposUlona, 235 
Anaxagoras, 281 
Anderson, F. H , 474 
Ansmul raUpnale, zat 


Anstfutl symMteum, man as, zox, 448, 461, 
493 . SOS, 536 

Animals, 363, 8691 and environment, 861 
Ammiim, 309, 317 
Anthropocentrism, 484 
Anthropotoglcal philosophy, 446, 449, 451, 
4 ^ 7 . 45 *. 46X, 463. 464 
Anthropology, cultural, 494} Kant*s, 484- 
486 j phenomenological, 4921 philosoph- 
leal, 278, 399, 446, 449, 4 <i 7 i 459 » 4^i» 
463, 4641 817, 821, 824. 829, 842) 843, 
8461 spiritual, 49 z, 500, 341 
Anthropomorphism of the child, 366 
Anthropomorphism, objective, 663 
Antinomies of the CttUure-coiKcpl, 92 
Antinomy of all cultural life, 320 
Antitheiii of nature and spirit, 838 
Antilheilt between real powers of Being, 
872 

Anxiety, 67f 
Aphasia, 369 

A prfort, 133, i 32 ff, 158, 191, 2ZO, 737R, 
^^bisic mental function,*’ 161) devdop- 
ment of lymbolic forms, 1651 diversity, 
Z631 *<f6rmul structure of the mind,” 
1731 Invariant element of form, 1331 
Kant’s vs Z«eibnia*, 2491 pragmitic 
criticism of, X73iFs result of mental at- 
titude, 1791 rule, i6x 
Archimedes, 282 
Architecture, 34S 
Anosto, 350 

Aristotle, 85, 110, 190, 210, 281, 3069 
32X, 548. SS ^ f * SSS > 589. 573. 823f, 
839, 840, 844, 863f) actus punts of, 866$ 
on causes, 753) on definition of man, 
4931 on slavery, 4781 on supreme Porm> 
8661 teleology of, 866 
Art, 48, 84, xi 3 i i6x, 298, 308, 3og, 
3 sS » 34I1 348i 375. 387. 393. 395. 3981 
446, 461, 463, 464. 480, 358, 56^. 

569, S 7 h 833, 642ir, 83a, 850, 8311 in 
analogue, 610, 615-6165 autonomy of, 
610, 616, 621, 623, 627, 629) forms of, 
506, 3x3, 342 J as Imaginative penetration 
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into the nature of tlnitgaj 6191 as imi'- 
tntioni 6101 variant doctrines of, 613-6151 
individuq] rights of, 667} law In, 6441 
like and dislike In, 685 f} as microcosm 
of the age, 610, 627-6281 part of min’s 
total funectomng, 609, 610, 627, 6291 
museum idea of, 3481 pietism hostile to, 
607} and philosophy, 607-608, 734, 756 j 
placement of, shown m diagram, 611 f 
plastic, oilgln of, and conceptions of im- 
moiCalitfi 6071 realism In, 643, and 
science, 735, 756, self-subsistence of, 
origin In gradual fieemg from substantial 
nature, 61O) symboli relation to, 609, 
6211 as symbolic form, 608, 610, 618, 
624, 6281 two-fold movement In, 609^ 
610, 629 

4 ri «r BxperieHcti by John Dewey, 346 
Aft m Pafttttnx, hy Albert C Barnes, 356! 
Artist, 347) hli imagmition and reflection, 
681 j his creative woild, 682ff| hla ra- 
tronality, 682iF 

Artistic creation, 339) essence, 6701 wedta, 

348 

AsttMi 863 
Asceticism, 873 
Aspects of lymhohim, 117 
Associative law, 203 
Astral mythology, 369 
Astrology, 49 

Astronomy, Ptolemilc, 601, 602 
Atmosphere, group, 279 
Atom, 280 ) bomb, 279 
Atomism, 206 

Attraction and repulsion, 870 
Aufhv dir farbwelt^ by KLatz, 108 
Auden, W* IL, 629 
Augustine, 807 
Ansdtueky 298 
Autdrucks-Chanktir^ X14 
Ausdmeksfunkuon^ 95 
Autimandifsimnif between World and 
Ego, 322 

Autonomy of force, 19O 
4 srr/ Haigersiroem, hy Cassirer, 116, 206, 
ao8, 578f, 586, 591, 596 ff» 599® 

Axiom, X05, 135 
Ayer, A J., 596, 597 

Baader, Frans von, 582 
Babbitt, Irving, 350 
Babylonian culture, 370 
fiicb, 608 


Bacon, 261, iSt, 737-740 
Bam, Alexander, 578 
Baldwin, Lord, 588 
Barnet, Albeit C., 356! 

Barth, Karl, 846 

Bisic law of ^nthctlc unity, 767 

Bashnn, 37 t 

Baumgardt, David, estiy by, 577-603) 594 
Baumgarten, Alexander, 318, 345, 346, 
645, 832 

Beauty, as harmony, 6101 as symbol, 609 
Becker, Oskar, 199, 843 
Becoming, 326 

Bidrntmg^ 78, 298) sec meaning 
BideutangsluttkUott^ 95 
Sediutit»g*tusautffntikangit 163 
Beethoven, 350 
Beethoven-Gauss, 332 
Bignffserkldntng, 871 
Bchnviorism, 271, 273, its approach to 
signs and symbols, 83) radical, 208 
Being, 125, 144, 548, 550-551, 554 - 556 » 
558, 56^-5631 737 » 743. 747 ) 753 ) 754 ^> 
872) mtithesis betwren rctl powers of, 
872) Belng-for-itself, 872) Being and 
Kothingness, 822f 
Belief, piactlcal, 553 
Bell, E* Ti, A 4 e» of Maikimathst 332 
Benedict, Ruth, 516, 517, 529 
Benfey, 37^ 

Bentham, Jeremy, 599, 602! 

Bergson, Ilenri, $10, 3 ^ 8 , 399 i 435 ®i 49 if 
49 *) 5 * 0 # 639 
Berkeley, George, 406 
Bewasstictn, 88) sec Mind 
‘Betoutsthift/ 808, 822 
Bidney, David, essay by, 467-544 

4 iW, 375 

Biographical data as science, 272 
Blanshard, Brand, 472 
Bloomfield, Leonard, 502 
Boas, Franr, 504, 516 
Bodmer, 6x4 
Body ind soul, 303 
Body, physical, 775 
Boehm, Wt, 670 
Boilesu, 617 

Boltrtnan, L., 197, 281, 7S7 
Bolyai, X92 
Botcovich, aSt 
Bradley, F H , 206 
Breltmger, 614 
Brentano, Franz* 803, 807 
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Broad, C D, 577, 578, J«o, S 9 S 
Bronsfi) of, 399 

Brouwer, tggf, 4.34, ace Intttitioniim, 
Formaliim 

Brunachvicf, Leon, 63 
Buber, Martin, S4J6 
Buckle, 664 

Buehler, fCarl, zo&, 830 
Bundle of aenie-impreaiiona, 20a 
Burckhardt, Jacob, 803 
Buxton, Charlci Roden, 329 

Caird, Bdward, 843 

Calculua, 246} of claiiei, 249, of relations, 
244, 266 

Cambridfl^ Phtonists, 464 
Cantorj^n let theory, 195, 199 
CantoHa transfinite numbers, 779 
Carnap, Rudolf, 79B, 208, 322, 596 
Cardinal and ordinal numbers as comph- 
jnentary, 245 

Cirdinil number, ordinal number as logi- 
cally prior to, 24^ 

Cartciim notion of mind, 478 

Case, Edward Murray, poem, 40, etiay, 

Cassirer, Ernst for works, consult Biblio- 
|rrapbyi for reference to works, consult 
individual titles I for topics, consult the 
remimder of the Index as well as below 1 
for bii essay, 855-8801 aesthetic and sci- 
entiBc thought aynthesiscd by, 734, 756, 
hii a-historicaf ways of thought, 732, 
741 f, 755fi ambiguities ai multiple 
meanings in, 7561 antitheses as used by, 
733f ) ff pripn, doctrine of, i5if| aprioH- 
aation of empirical distinction, 3511 
balance, 441 brightness of diKOUrse, 731, 
754ir) cheerfulness, 59 j conceptualism of, 
208f| convictions and motives, 759, 
cultural definition of man, 492-495 [see 
Antnud tymhoUcuPi\ \ cultural reality, 
concept of, 496-4981 cultural aymbollsm, 
506-512, cultural unity, 541-5441 culture 
and myth, 527-53 5 1 dialectical agreement 
and diingieement at the same time, 737, 
745 , 747 i 749 j 753 > dialectical context 
as giving meaning to individual atate- 
ments, 73ilt, 735j 755^1 w editor, 441 
as exile, 56, 59 lfl » European, 451 
CaliUo at criticised by, 737, 746!, 750, 
755 1 Galileo as object of hiitorlcal in- 
vestigation by, 731-7363 Galileo as 


Witness to views of, 73 6f, 744!, 750, 
755 i generosity of, 721 as German, 45, 
at biftorian, 44* 6 * 9 ®, 73^-73 5> 74*f> 
755f| historical trinsplanting of past 
thinkers, 732, 734} historical understand- 
ing, 749, history, theory of, 749, 756 
[aee History] , humanism of, 443ff, 
535 - 541 , irony of, 7 S 6 s « Jew, 453 
as Kantian, 367, 446 f, 457 f 8 49*-5<’ii 
736f, 745i 75of, 756, 75711, 799!! [see 
Knnt, Nco-KantlanismJ j language, phi- 
losophy of, 379®, 401 ii [see Language] | 
liberalism, 755ft literazy mtercats, 447, 
454, 462, 66iff, man, definition of, 492- 
495 [sec Amtnal tymMnuw} 1 aa m^n of 
letters, 458, 631®, 66 iff, mathematical 
concepts, theory of, 2393? [sec Matbc- 
mattes] I memory, 50, metaphor, use by, 
751 f I mind, Uieoty of, 395 > movement 
of thought, 732ff, 742, 75X, 756, 883!, 
on n^ch, 359®, 379®, 515®3 optimism, 
749, 840®, paradoxes used by, 736, 742, 
7531 phenomenologist, 367, 823®! 
philosophical style, 731®, 755®, snd 
philosophicil tridition, 92, philosophy, 
conception of, 73® 3 philosophy as frame 
of reference, 1803 philosophy of science 
and the social sciences, 269®* and Plato, 
74off, 752, 7561 Plato, comparison with, 
754ff, on the psychological function of 
symbolic forms, 512-5x53 quotations, use 
hy, 732, 74of, 742f, 745, 7551 radiance, 
755, 8403 radicalism, 742f, rationalism, 
535-541, 732^1 reconciliation, sense of, 
749f) 7531 relativism of, 756^ rhythm 
of prose of, 732, 755, acholarthip, 50, 
533 science, ^iloiophy of, 1*3®, 21 5®, 
269®, 757® 3 scope of work, 94} self- 
restraint, 483 Serenity, 533 social science, 
philosophy of, 269® [see Culture] 3 
sophistry, Platonic, 754® 3 sources, use of, 
73*1 7 S 5 » spell, 7 S^f *403 bis studies, 
423 symbolism, theory of, 289® [see 
Art, Language, Myth, etc ] 1 as lynthesix- 
ing aft and science, 735, 756, as 
aynthesiamg empincism and xationahem, 
735fi AS synthesising history and phi- 
loaophy, 732®, 755fl as teacher, 44, 
52®, 56®, 7561 his teachers [see Cohen, 
Natorp, Simmd] 3 and teaching curricula, 
763 teleological expressions used aa meta- 
phors, 7521 transcendental orientation, 
88 1 traniparcnce, 752, 8403 understand- 
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Inj, concept of, 7 + 8 f, 7 i 3 i 7 S 5 f» »« 
unitary function of mvthi 51^-51 7i on 
unity, cultutal problem of, $41^544) 
univmal liberal, 7561 urbanity, 749} 
way of thought of, 731^1 and Whitehead, 
7491 world enna, leaction to, sSf, 4 ^ 4 * 
838 

C'ltegoii'il conititution, 81 of, 8^2 
Catcgoiical imperative, 473, 481, 487, $ 7 ^ 
Catcgorica, X15, xj6, x6x, 231, 3S5, 397, 
766, 8761 aprtont 4871 axlologic'il, 4881 
doctrine of, 248 
Catcgor> of creativity, 292 
Catharijs, 620 
CitholicB, 333 

Cause, 77, 84, 94, 117, 303, Aristotle on, 
733, Kant on, 73of 

Causality, 166, 293, 4 SSi 7^7s 784* 

789, 790, 791, law of, 768f, 78411 
Ciuail relations, 780 
Centers, points of reference, 323 
Certainty of knowledge, 13 if, 139, 778 
Chance, 743, 753 
Cliinge, 277, 7^8 
Cliaracter, 79, 96, 541 
Characterhtita gener/r/if, 316 
CharadtmUca umvtnahSi 849 
Chemistry, 273 

Child, anthiopomorphlsm of, 366) linguage 
of, 3d3ir} play of, 366 
Christianity, 423, 479 
Christiana, the early, 479 
Christina, Queen of Sweden, 673 
Cicero, 480 
Circle, 238 

Civlliration, fiict ot, 486 
Class ind chseification, 129, 230 
Classical mechanics, 776, 789 [sec Newton] 
Classicism, German, 666 
Cognition, content of, 762, objeu of, 7651, 
77^1 793 Nco-Kantiomsm] i pi ocesi 
of, 762, 771 j progress of, 7631 “x” of, 
7 ^ 5 fi 77^1 793 [<cc Neo«K*intlBni 8 m] 
Cognitive functions, negative prefix in, 861 
Cohen, Hermann, 42, 185, 3 * 4 i 549 » 554 i 
557 i 567* 638, 759i 7K 7 ^*, 763 » 764* 
801, 802, 804, 803, 806, 809, 813, 818, 
821, 813, 830, 831, 833, 835, «37» M, 
848, 849 

Cohen, Morris R , X04, 447, 659 
Colcndgc, Samuel T, 839 
Collecting facts, 278 

Collective representatloni, 31 Bf, 523 fi 
wishes, 329 

Collingwood, Cassirer’s criticism of his 


view of ait, 617-618 
Color, X09, 19X 

Combination of deduction and induction, 

579f 

Commercialism, 332 
Common sense, 113, 381, 389 
Comparative theory of the sciences, 273, 
276 

Compieliensivc aesthetics, 328 
Comte, Auguste, 433, 469, 488, 494, 498, 
5 «S. Sfi 4 > m 

Comtean sociology, 474, 477 
Conitivc views of art. See T^xpicssiunism 
Conctntiition, 304, 323 
Concept, 99, 340 ) logic of the generic 
or class, 230 

"Concept of Group and 'Xhcoiy of Per- 
ception,” by Cassher, 98, 826f, S29, 839 
Conception(s), 381, 391, 398 s ethical, 388, 
57711 1 mythic, 39 ^, 395i 396 [see m>Ui, 
etc ]( ptimitive, 3871 scientific, 383, 384, 

39a 

Concepts, 130, 276, 284} class, 230 } form- 
ation of, 272 i generic, 2301 levels of, 
2731 mitliematica!, 23 gif, 2811 rela- 
tional, 230 

Conccptual-fimctlon, 93 
Conceptual thinking, 313 
Conccptuilism of Cassirer, 2oBf 
Concrescence, 367, 370-371 
Conditions, initnl, 788 
Conic sections, 308 
"Connection of meaning,” 163 
Conrsd, Joseph, 844 
Contod-Martius, Hcdwig, 829 
Consciousness, dialectics of, 823, 834, 8301 
dialectic of the mythical, 3761 mythic, 
338, 364^, 37of, 3731 natural function 
of, 303 s natuic and, S57) pure, 808, 
810, 81 1| 842, 833) synthcsiaing func- 
tion of, 300 [see Nco-Kantianism] 
Conservation of energy, 196 
Constancy, 277} of relations, 281 
Constitutive forms, 94 [see Neo-Kantian- 
ism] 

Constitution, categorial, 8x0, 81 1, 852 
Construction 813, 816, 818) of matter, 
2361 of series, 277 ^ theoretical, 136 
Contemplation, 533 
Content, 372, 7631 of a science, 274 
Context, 79, 80, 84, 83, 94, X09, n 3 i iX 7 i 
266, 764, 763, 7941 of cognition, 7621 
dynnmic, 783 ^ of experience, 763, 7661 
logical, 764) no objectivity outside the, 
86 1 of ^rmbohe forms, 3061 systematic, 
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7631 of thought, 7651 unity of, 76 j 
Contingency of neceiiity, 750, ysaff 
Continuity! 2631 i^i 2971 pattern of 
morality between aoul of man and hia 
crcationi 320 
Coordination, 307 
Coordinate lyatemi, Gtueuan, 783 
Coordinates, ipace-thne, 783 
Copernican revolution, iSd, 321, 473, 484, 
5361 Kant’s, 90, 743, 794f 
Copernicus, tSd, 274, 747 
CopuH level of lingtiage, 298 
Copy theory of knoA ledge, 258, 551, 371 
Corneille, 672ir 

Conelativit) of sense and senses, 101 
Correspondence theories, 2x0 
Creation, 557'5s8, 560, 562, 563, 5^41 
572s logic of, 310, process of, 293 
Creative civilisation, 43 
Creative energy, 65 
Creitive force, 362 
Creative principle, 363 
Creative process, xt% 

Creative synthesis, 259 
Crcati\e thought, 291 
Creativity, category of, 292 
Creativity of the mithemitical method, 2^4 
Creativity of miithem'itical thought, Z34ff 
Creativity of thought, 262 
Crisis, S 7 i 3261 507, 528, $72, In philo- 
sophical anthropology, 467^470 
CrltciiA of veri^cationi 2x3 
Critical analvsis, 294 
Critical Idealism, 143, 246 
Critical philosophy, 191, 303, 407, 331, 
5 S 7 » 573 [see Kintl 
Criticism, literary, 631 if, 66 tS 
Critique of culture, 77, x6o, i8k, agfi, 303, 
795 

Critique of Judgment^ fay Kant, 203, 346, 
6x7, S 17 

Critique of knowledge, I23ff, x6o 
Critique of Practical Reason^ by Kant, 489 
Critique of Pure Reason, hy Kmt, 69, 86f, 
91, 168, 183, 203, 243, 231, 492. 349ff 
S 52 » 595 * 72;* 737 , 76®* *14* 815, 

871 

Critique of reason, 77, 160, 296 
Croce, Benedetto, 43, 333, 61 /f, 643f, 671, 
Cassirer^ cripciam of h» view of art, 
61 7f 

Cultural critique, 326, 48417, 499, 793 
Cultuial determinists, 338 
Cultural evolution, 304 
Cultural eajitentlallats, 538 
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Cultural forms, zSgff, 379fr, 343^1 642, 
833171 periodic ^stem of, 3^4 
Cnltural fimctionalifits, 33S ^ 

Cultural history, 495 
Cultural matrix of inquiry, 21 1 
Cultural process, 495 
Cultural reality, 4960*, 833^ 

CuUuril rsison, 301 
Cultural aocnl science, 63 
Cultural unity, problem of, 34 tlf 
Culture, 77 * 175, 452 f, 455 ^* 461 f» 547 ' 
374, anthropocentric critique of, 484- 
488, citegory ol, 494, concept of, 470, 
18 creation of the mind, 173, 488, 
critique of, 326, 499, 7931 freedom as 
sphere of, 488, 536-339, functionalistic 
concept of, 311, as humnn creation, 3 29 , 
as I'lngiisge of human spine, 541 , myth’s 
role in, 527"535» nature and, 472, 486, 
as organic phenomenon, 31 4^1 phenom- 
enology of human, 300, 833 f, philoso- 
phy’s mission m, 92) polanstic concep- 
tion of, 494, us the process of man’s 
progressive self-liberation, 321 j as super- 
organic, 3147, tragedy of, 573 ^* world 
of, 806, 833, 835, 836, 841, 843* 832 
Culturologists, 336, 337, 338 
Culturology, 494 

Dince, 348 
Dime, 343 
Darstellungt 298 
Darwin, Charles, 21Q, 436 
Data of immediate expenence, 188, 298, 
772 £ 

Di Vinci, Lconirdo, 649 
Death, 843 
Dedckmdi, iH 

Deduction, X38f| and Induction, 260, 379f 
Definition, genetic, 2381 operational, 282 
Definitive article— ^level of language, 298 
Democritus, 141, 600, 623 
DcinaterialJsation, St 8 
Demonstrative pronouns^! evel of language, 
298 

Descartes, 3len6, 7^> 244 , 3t1* 353> 4 o 6 , 
443, 6 z 6 , 808, 843 , 8671 and Corneille, 
672 fft life in Stockholm, 71 
**De8cartes WahrhciUbegriff,” by Cassirer, 

693, 706* 709 

Descriptive analysis, 803 
Designation of the sign, 8if 
Determinism, 753 

Detemumitniis utid Indeternaninnui In dtt 
piodemen Phyttk^ hy Cassirer, 73, 183, 
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i94ff, 196, 2 o9> 737, 74 «»ff» 747 *» 74 ®^ 
7 S 9 t, 774 fff 7 Wff 

Determinhts, cultural) 5383 hiMoricali $38 
DetouFi nrt of, 870 
Development of Bpace, 322 
Development of relitionil thought, 322 
Dewep, John, 81, 96, zOQff, 342, 3491 
35 *) 440) 63s 

Dialectic, 640ff, 633, 659, 7 S 3 , 7551 Ca»- 
tircA, 737, 745, 747ff, 75*1 “f «H 
cultural life, 3201 Hegcl’i, ziot of 
inythicil eontcloutneia, 3761 of oytnbol 
reUtiofi, 102 

Diderot, Denis, 6574, his lecogmtion of 
Importance of individuality in style, 61$ 
DifTcrential of symbolic forms, 306 
DifFcrentUtion, 297, 301, 323 
DiiTuie energies, 323 

Dilthcy, Wilhelini 4 Z| 4^2, 467, 488-492, 
494» 49«i 500, 549, 654f, 663, 667, 803. 
804, 807 

Dimensions of space, 779, of symboln. 

forms, 297 
Dlotlms, ysS 
Diplomat, 283 
D$»g-aH^ieA, 812, 814 
Disintegration between man and culture^ 
320 

Distance, between man and rcalltyi 8741 
between symbol and phenomenon, 307 
Distinctions, empirical and real, 339 
Diversity, 752) of form, 163^) of world 
pictures, 168 

Dogmatic empiricism, 197 
Dogmitic realism, 202 
Dogmatic sensualism, 298 
Dogmatism, 6g, 32^ 

Double universal, 413 
Dream, 387* 39 ji 3979 398 
Dualism, 128, 2101 epiitemologicnl, 300 
Dualistie realism, 124, 136, 141 
Ducrer, naturalistic perspective of, 626 
Duhem, Pierre, 169 
Durkhelm, £milc, 498, 524, 594 
Duties, pntfffo factf, 377-582 
Dynamic context, 785 
l^namlc of form, 664 
Dynamic function of language, 8781 of 
metaphors, 879 
Dynamic unity, 190 
l^namlcs of socli! events, 284 

Xaton, Ralph, 246 
3 Sbner, Ferdinand, 846 


Deonomte equihbrn, 288 
Economics, 279, 283, 838 
Eddington, A S., 207, 428, 434 
Education, 43 
Effect, 303 

Effects, system of, 775 
Evident energy, 868 

Ego, 810, 81 1, 823, 84iff, 853, birtli of the, 
29T 

Ehrenburg, Ilya, 326 
Ehrenfels, C, 827 
E$n&ettsmfUfut0f 827 

EtnUttung in d$e PMosopAte, by Litt, Theo- 
dor, 355 

Einstein, Albeit, 42, 282, 745 
Einstein’s General Iheory of Relativity, 
Z92, 194, zoo, 782 

Einstein’s Special Tlicory of Relativity, iQi, 
194, 200, 781 

(Zur) Etnstepnschfn RelaUvtiaitfheortg, by 
Cissircr, 191, 193, 759 [see Substance 
and ynneiten and Bi.nsUtn*s T'^^ory 
Eefa/ 9 V//y] 

Electron, 198, 2801 is mitcnal point, 198 
Eliot, Ti S*, 629 
Ellipse, 308 

Emotion, 278, 364 , 

Emotive meaning, 589, 593 
Empathy, 96, 841 f 
EmpJiaiis, law of new, 297 
Empincil epistemology, 98 
Empirical knowledge, 178, 273 [sec 

Science] 

Empirical sciences, philosophy and the, 273 
Empirical apace, 115 

Empiricism, 243, 263, 406, 733f, 7361 of 
Cassirer’s philosophy, 88, io6f, logical, 
200, 209, 353 

Empty space and empty time, 86 z 
Energies of orderi 873 
Energy, 284, 316, 863, foimi of, 7701 of 
apirit, 301, 304 

Enlightenment, 445, 652, 654, 666 

Entelechy, 2X0 

Entities, 775 

Entropy, 775 

Environment, 363 

Bnvhonmental correction in the case of 
signals, 83 
Envisagement, 394 

Epimetlieuf, In Goethe’s Eandora^ 623 
Bplitemologyi 43, 77, 78, 98, 106, ayi, 
53*> 3*5) 393) 398> 399i 494i 733i 
737*^1 7 * 1 ) 7 **> *711 empirlcul) 9 *i 
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idealiitlc, 506^ and logic, 2.51 ^ 
realistic, jo j 

Equality, 287, of all men, 480 
Equations, 284 
Equilibria of forces, z88 
Erasmus, 451 

SrAenHtHttproiiemy 44, 64, ijjt iSbff, 
291/, yogff, 71 8f, 723, 725, 736 
BrkfnniHitwert der SPracJkfp 405, 406, 4I9 
Erfangcr program, 203 
Sitay on Many (An}y 53, 76, iiyf, zoi, 
303j 3i5i 3191 33*1 3871 39*1 397» 400, 
445^1 430, 438f, 4631 4^7f> 473» 493f| 
497, 499ff, 507, 312 , 338, 542, 607, 613, 
6t6tf, 629, 633, 633ff, 6j;3, 638, 663#, 
67 T, 682Br, 691, 69 sf, 698^, 704, 707, 
710, 80$, 807, 813, 823, 826, 831, 835ir, 
845f, 85oirs (Alexander Popc^), 449, 
459 

Essays ht E^pertmental Lo^tCy by Dew^, 
34 * 

Eiience, 131, 37$, 81 8f, 827, 829, artistic, 
670 

Estrangement of the symbolic forms from 
thetr Creator, 323 

Ethical relativity, 393!!, $9$, S97f, 600 
Ethics, pluralistic, 577, 5905 empirical and 
relational, 483, objective validity in, ^99 
Eudeen, Rudolf, 843 
Euclid, 85 

Euclidean geometry, 192!, 203 

Euclidean space, 780 

Euclidicity of physical space, 780 

Euler, 313 

Events, 788 

Evil and error, 652 

Evolution, cultural, 3091 of cultural aym- 
holism, 506*512) of language, 54x1 
psychological, 5i3f 

Evolution, Darwinian theory of, 5031 by 
mutation, 503 
Evolutionisti, 488, 534 
Exact sensuous imagination, 302 
Excluded middle, principle of, 199 
Existence, ayblf, 298, 743, 774 i 778 
Existential disengagement, 361 
Existentialism, 492, 807, 843) theological, 

540 

I/Expstentfalnmoy by J.-P,-SaxtTfi, 492 
Existentialists, ^37 
Etncr, F,, 742 IF 

Experience, z26f, 148, 262, 266, 307, 383!^, 
389, 39 *ff| 39 W» 550 # 553, 743, 75if, 
Sogf, 810, 852) analysis of, 3711 context 
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of, 763, 766, immediate, 138, Integra^ 
tion of, 763) intentional, 810, 8l7> 819, 
8zo, intuitive elaboration of, 340, in^ 
tujtive mastery of, 341 ) and mathematics, 
262, 264, metaphysical, 836 f, order of, 
7841 pan*aesthetic conception of, ^481 
religious, 847, 848^854, as scitnce, 8f, 
totality of, 281, of, 769, 771, 779 
Expertence and Naturt, by John Dewey, 96 
Experiment, 284, 733 f# 73 ^fl question and 
answer in, 737 
Experimental procedure, 282 
Explanatory n^th, 797 
Explication, 99 

Expression, 165, 298, 373, 407, 4i2fF, 419, 
and conception, 387, 381, 397, emotion^' 
385# function, 95 

Expressionism) and genius, 616-617# as 
inception of art, 619) undisciplined, false 
excess, 6x0 

Evpreisions, intellectual and spiritual, 306 
Expressive sensbi 113 
Expressive space, 115 

Fact of science, Z94, 761 f 
Tnets, 79, 278, 388/1 39xf) Interdependence 
of facts and theory, 27 7 j in terms of 
knowledge, 21 o 
Faguet, 67* 

Faith, 521, 522, 540 
Finaticlsm, 599 
Farber, Marvin, 802 
Fitalism, 538, 539 
Faust, 867/ 

Fear, 342 

Feeling, 322, 385# 3^6, 389, 395 # 397 
Fichte, J G, 384) 447 # 46 o, 561# 633 # 
646, 667!/, 678/, 831 

**Pl«no*» Platt m Intellectual Hietwy,** 
ly Caisiier, 715, 7 * 7 # 7*4 
Field theory, 271, x8tf, 775 * (orc^h 
7751 social and physical, 280 
Tinitude of man, 551, 553 # 554*555 
Fink, Eiigen, 8oz 
Fixed centers, 97 
Folklore, 368 
Foiitine, Th , 687 
Torces, 769 

Form# 3Zt» *5»i fi43ff, ^4^ 805, 812-822, 
825, 827, S30, 831 ) benu^ one aspect 
of total life of, 6241 a dynamic principle, 
306, 6641 m Goethe*i Pandora, 623 j 
living, 613, 620, and material, 337, 
346, 388) in painting, 685 [sec Cultural, 
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Cullurci Format Mythi Symbolic forma] 
Foimal ioglct ijS, 241ft 265 
rormahami 430 

Formaliatii i99t 249 [ace Hilbertt Weyl] 
Formalixatlou of mathematical 199 
FormiDi Hcniy Jimu, 332 
Formative citei gy* 868 
Form quahtiuai 133 

Foimit 94, xoot 3^(25 cuUurali 642 [aee 
Culturalj Culture]} of energy, 7701 of 
Intuition and undci »tandmgt 86, 384 
[aec Kant] I of order, 86 ri apace and 
twiw, 779 » tymbolK, lig-SSS* 337^1 385> 
3*7i 3901 39a, 395* 794* 805, 8i2> 

825, 830, 831-81.5, 848* 8521 trans- 
cendental, 385 [aec Kint] 

FcrtschnU (progress), 376 
Fofitkforieas e/ Logic Aud MathemaheSy by 
K Carnap, 8of 

Foundatsom of Theory of Signs, by C W 
Morns, 8if 

Iranceaca, Piero delh, uac of perspective, 
626 

Fritnk, Philipp, 2o8f 
Fiankcna, William K, 584 
Finrer, Sir Jamca, 515, 517, 520 
Freedom, 479, 487, 490, 553* 57o* S 7 h 
840ft 832, 861 1 in till, development of 
culture, 536} and foiiti, 6441!, 6481 
natural and cultunl, 5391 of the apiiit, 
3041 of will, 373 
Ficge, 132, t34 

Frethetl nnd Fortn, 355, 447, 6o8f| 6i4f, 
62oir, 633, 639, 645, 648ff, 654, dgif* 
709* 7*5, «3a» 851 
Freud, Sigmund, 395, 398, 594, 867 
“Freud nnd the Fiituic,’’ 331 
Freud, Goethe, Wagner, 331 
Function, 188, 301, 385, S0I9 634, 7501 
concept of, 5011 development from 
mythical to logicil function of linguis- 
tic ^tnbola, 508 j of ego, 5421 of myth, 
5x5-5281 poetic, 5331 psychological, of 
aymbohe forms, 512-5151 and structure, 
91 1 lubjoctive and objective, of symbolic 
forms, 505f, 511 f} teleological unity of, 
5431 theoretical, of symbols, 5ci4f} 
transcendental, 483) unitaty, of mvth, 
5x2-517* unity of, 506, 637f 
Functional character of pure Form, 870 
Functional laws, 789, 791 
Functional relations, 766 
Functional unity, 506, 645, 658 


Functionalizing of object, 553, 557-558, 
562 [see Substance] 

FuncUons, 157, 795 

Fundantffifnl Principles of the Aleiaphystcs 
of Bthics, by Kant (ed by Abbott), 481, 
4 »S, S 7 i 

Fundamtutum relattoms, 767 
Gadamei, 803 

Galileo, 190, 284, 299 , jopf, 3 ^, 581 f, 
7 i 4 fi 731-756, 7871 w Bacon, 73iirj 
on Being, 7431 and the chuich, 7491 on 
dcteimination, 7531 empiricism of, 733fl 
on Lteinal nnd necessary things, 731} on 
existeiice, 7431 vs Fxner, 74 ^ffl experi- 
ments of, 736, 7421 on cxpcilment, 
733ff| on hypothesis, 734 ^ 7451 on in- 
duction, 737 , 739 » on Inertia, 7461 on 
knowledge, 731 if, on laws of nature, 
73*, 733* 736ff* 739* 742| mathematical 
metaphysics of, 7461 on mathematical 
reisoning, 731 j on mechanism, 746} 
metaphysical basis of, 739, 744, 746, 
748fj vs Mill, 737ff> on mind, 73*1 
on motion, 746, 753} on necessity, 731 » 
ontological motives of, 739, 744, 746! 1 
on phenomena, 731} phoronomles of, 
7461 quoted, 739, 7425 rationalism of, 
732$ on sensory perception, 731 ) on 
tclentliie kno^s ledge, 73 iff 
“Galileo: A New Science and a New 
Spirit,’* by Cassirer, 714!^, 736ff 
Gate of Ffell, 297, 325 
Gauss, 192 

Gaussian co-ordinate ^sterns, 783 
Cawronshy, Dimitry, essayii 1-375 and 
215-238 

Geiger, Max, 845 
Gsfsl, 781 81, 34 %, 368 
**^GetsP and *Lehen* in der Phtlosophte 
dor Gegrntoart,** by Cassirer, 825, 836, 

839* 840 

Oeistestoissensehafien, 432, 488, 549, 567, 
761, 792, 798 

General Logic, by Eaton, R., 246 
General Theory of Relativity, xgilf, 200, 
782 

Genetic deSnStion, 256, 258 
Genius, 315 

'Genius’ theory of art See Expressionism 
Geometry, 192, 203, 247, 277, 3225 non- 
Euclidean, 779f 
George, Stefan, 803 
Germany, 68 
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Germaiii 4jt 3^^} aesthetics, 645iri en^ 
lightenmentj 666 i Idealism, 41, 669, 
672 [see Keo-KantiaaUm] > toiaantiCLsm, 
446 

GttchtchU dir gmchischeu PhtUtophti, 
b/ Cassirer, 754 
Gtxttfdfchktii, 790 
Gestalt^ 322, 327, 342, 417 
Gistalf pi>choloj(y, 202, zoj, 271, 638 
G^stalien^ of the symbolic forms, 295, 300 
GestaUfn^ 301, 325; 

Gesialt^uahiatin, 827 
Gesture, 300 
Gibbs, 197 

Gilbeit, Katharine, tsaiy, 60^-630 
Gilson, S, 484 

^Giovanni Pico della Mlntidola,^* Cas- 
sirer, 717 

553i 3^3i 846-853, His word writ- 
ten in nature, 737 
Gods, 387, 3S9J 390, 396 
Goethe, 43, 4®* 67i 295, 30*1 304i 350i 
3841 447i 4S7ff» ^33i *35i ^391 

646, 647fr, 654, tS59, 680, 831!, 870, 
877, 8841 on Bacon, 740fi demonstra- 
tion of CasBirci's theory of art ns sym- 
bol, 620-624, eirly assurance about for- 
mative function of art, 612-6131 cirly 
«ork, 6211 Farhrnhhn^ 7401 Four/, 
621-6221 on induction, 74of, and Kan- 
tian philosophy, 3321 PandMi 622-624, 
and Rousseau, 621, tr'inslcncy of beau- 
tiful forms, 622-6231 UrfiMti, 621 
*'Ooethe und die geschichtliche Wc^U,” by 
Catsircr, 635, 649f, djif, 680 
*K3octhe’i Pandora, by Cassirer, 6220 
Goldstein, Kurt, 394, 831 
Good, idea of the, 471, 473, 7561 man- 
ners, 348 

Goodness, intrinsic, 582, 584, 588, 599 
Goodness, moral, 589, 593 
Gorgias, $62 

Grammar of the symbolic function, 329 
Greek lan^age, the influence of the, on 
philosophy, 7X 
Greek tragedy, 648 
Greek philosophy, 639, 648 
Greeks, the, 470, 473, 478 
Grimm, Jakol^ 448 
Oroethuyten, Bernard, 450 
Group, atmosphere, 2791 concept, 203, ob- 
servation, 2821 structure, 2851 tension, 
285 

^Qroup Concept and Perception Theory,’* 


by C^isircr, 98, 826, 827, 829, 839 
Groups, 280, 282 
Growth of symbolic forma, 297 
Grundlagtn dor Geomotnc, Hilbert, 104 
Gnfftdzugo einor I*ohro vom Ltchtunn, by 
Katz, xoS 

Gundolf, F, 667, 676 
Gurwitch, Dr« A, 202 
Gutmann, James, essayt 443-4^4 

Habit, 351 

Haebcrliti, Piul, 850 
Haecker, Theodor, 853 
Haegerstroem, Arcl, see Axvl IJaogorsirom 
Hamann, 615, 646 

Hamburg, Carl H, essiy, 73-119, 88iff 
Hamilton’s principle of energy, 770 
HandhucU der ph’^ttclogtichon Opuk, by 
Hering, 108 
Happiness, 540, 553 
Harmonization, 316 
Ilarmonv, 169 
Ilirnack, A, 42 
Hartmnnn, Nicol u, 5841 J 95 > 844 
Ilnrtman, Robert S , essay, 289-333 
Hcbrew-Chnstian tradition, 544 
Ifegel, 4f, 188, 200, 206, 210^ 306, 310, 
35 Si 376, 4a*. 43 f» 447 f 456f, 460, 
563, 571, 583, 633, 642, 667, 669, 
756, 825, 863, 868, 875) on history, 
312) on symbol, 609 1 teachings, 209 j 
tridition, 210 

Heidegger, Martin, 802, 807, 82ofF, 824, 
832, 8420 ( Cassirer's encounter with, 

67i 

Heine, Heinrich, 45 

Heisenberg, W, 198, 7891 his indetermi- 
nacy principlei 197 

Helena, m Fattst, various mcinings of, 621- 
622 

Hellenic Influence, 633 
Helmholtz, 42, 88, io8f, 147, 203, 207, 
447 

Hendcl, Charles W, essay, 55-591 71 
Kenning, 109 
Herachtean flux, 492 

Heider. 88, 338, 3 + 7 i 447 . 4 i 7 , 458. 4 fio, 
615* 64^ 

Kenng, io8, 202 
Hermeneutic method, 807, 835, 844 
Hermeneutics, history a br-mch of, 663 
Heiodotus, 595 

Heitz, Hcmrich, 87, 2o6f, 559, 814 
Heyman, Gerard, 154 
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Hierarchy ol types of physical itatementii 

Hierarchy of law, 190 
Hilbert, D,, 88, i04f, i99f 
Illldebrandt, K, 670 
Hiroshima, 279 

Historian, aspiration of, 663, individttnl 
tact of, 664 

Hiatorlcnl method (process), 634, 638if 
Historical rLsearch, Idealistic philosophy 
‘vnd, 43) field oC cuUuie, 369) methods, 
663 

Histoijciam, 491! 

Histoiicity, of symbol, 61 O) of style, 620 
History, 4i, 3S«i 44^1 453 i 45 Si 4 i 7 . 

464# 633, 73^1 75^1 and art, 664, cul- 
tural, 495) ecclesiastical, 42 s IlegePs 
theory of, 312 [ice Hc^el]i as lierme- 
ticutics, 663, of ideas, 44$, 460, of 
mathematics, 245 \ and pluLosopKy, 734^) 
75Sfi 8751 of icicnce, 275, 313, fiSpff, 
729/11 48 self-knowledge, 6631 is se- 
mantics, 663 

Ilttiery and PAtlotapky, cd by iCJibtinsky 
and Paton, 46, 70, 4{0, 883 
Hobbes, Thomas, 257, 809 
Hodges, H Ai, 467f 

Hoeldcrlin, F., 447/!, 4 i 7 i fil 3 i ^ 43 » 
fi4fi, 666(f, 731 

tlofldifitn Hud Her deuhehe Idealtsmusf by 
Cassirer, 666 

Hogirth’s line of beauty, 619 
Holborn, Hijo, csiny by, 41-46 
Holiness, 388! 

Holy objects, 390 
Homer, 574 
Hooch, De, 626 

llonsontnl dimensions of symbolic forms, 
301 

How We Thinks hy Dewey, 342 
Human activities, 316 
Human nature, 497-5171 ego, 3131 [see 
Man] 

Human studies, 488 f, 493 
Humsn universe, 315 
Humanism, Cassirer's, 443f, 437, 46of, 
4^3«> S3S'S4i 

Humanism of the Renaissance, 544 
Humanity, concept of, 478, 4804821 and 
cultural achievementi, 4941 higher ra- 
tionality of, 544 

Humboldt, Wilhelm von, 66, 88, 331, 362, 
37*1 4 + 7 f* 4 S 7 i 460, 879 


Hume, David, 137, 142, 13I) 168, I94f, 
394 j 4691 AK S 78 » S 9 «i 638, 839 
Husserl, Edmund, 68f, 82, 213, 421, 337, 
802-834 

Hiqrgeni, C., 427 
Hypcibola, 308 

ilypostatiaatlon, 93, 257, 387, 397 
Hypothesis, 80, 136, 369, 376, 733f, 740, 
744f, 749/f) vs ''suspicion,” 740 
Hypothetical character of empirical knowl- 
edge, 178 

Hypothetical method, 284 

I and Thou, 300, 843 
Idea, 863) or imige, 372) logic of think- 
ing tlic, 333 j power of the, S63 
Ideal, 187, 6741 and the actual, 477) form, 
81 1 formative activity, 873 j of knowl- 
o6gc, 7311 mathematical points, 198) 
progress, 376, relative nnd absolute, 6741 
truth, 664, 688 

Idcihsm, 43, 142, 146, 160) ‘inthropo- 
loglcal, 488) critical, 143, 329, 801, 
8of, 844 [sec Kiint, Nco-Kantianism] 1 
cultural, German, 41, 669, 672 

[sre llegcl, Kant] I historical 488, 494, 
498, 337 [sec Neo-Kantlanlim] 1 ob- 
jective, 8171 traiiiccndcnta]| 33of, 338, 
362) utopian, 483 
Idealistic theory of language, 408/! 

Ideas, agreement or disagreement of our, 
tSi 

Ideation, Sgyf 

Idee nnd GesfaU, by Cnsslrer, 447{, 633, 
633, 642f, 647, 6480, 636, 666, 670, 
6771 fig*. 737 > 75 fi 
Identity element, 203 
Identi^ philosophy, S39 
Idols of the Tribe, 261 ■ 

"Influence of Language upon the Develop- 
ment of Scientlflc Thought,” by Cassirer, 
826, 830 

la»s% 384, 38<ff, MSflf, <»««i 7 «Si 77 * 
Imaftnation, 431 30 £> 36^1 3 $ 6 t 389^1 393 ff> 
399f> 7351 productive, 3**. 871 
Imitation, art as, 61 0) variants of doctrine 
of, 6x3-6131 individual style in, 6x3 j 
Inaufliclency of art ai, 613, 618 1 omis- 
sion with, 6x4) aelecllon of pregnant 
moment, 6141 relation to artistic vision, 
619 

Immanence and tranKendence uf aymhol, 

103 

Immediate erperjence, 138, 189, 201 
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lmperative<| catcgoncfil for certain persons, 
S 7 * 

Implications, 177 
Implicit definition, 1D4 
Impressions, 306, 373, 772, Immediate, 
7fi5> 773» to Bcinj, 163 
Inctrnation of meaning, 94 
Independent variability of the two symbol 
moments, 111 

Index of refraction of reality, 297 
Indicative function of signs, S2 
Individual, 196, and Civilisation 43, fac- 
tum, 762 

Individuality, importance of, in art, 615 
Indtviduum und Kosmos tn der PhtlMphtM 
der R$nmsanc 9 t by Cassirer, 607, 649f, 
7 i 3 f, 716. 7*61 7 J« 

Induction, Ig8, 254, 284, 737^, and de- 
duction, 260, 379f 
Incitia, law of, 746, 749, 769 
Inference, mathematical, 26x1 from particu- 
lari, 739 

Infinitesimal analysis, 285 
Initial conditions, 788 
Inquiry, cultural matrix of, 211 
Initiumentalism, Dewey^s, 209 
Intmgibles, 283, 

Integrating functions, 795 
Integration, 3621 cultural, 468, 4951 of 
expenence, 7631 intellectual center of, 
3411 of man, 319) of nature, 3i9» 
social sciences, 383 

Intellect, Divine, 7371 Divine and human, 
747 

Intellection, as, 372 

IntelUkHmlmyiAologie, hy F I.anger, 371 
Intelligibility of reility, 8x 
IntenswferttHgi 340 
Intention and fulfillment, 816, 819 
Interdependence, 284^ of facMnding and 
theory, 277 
Intel nal tension, 772 
Interpersonal life, 845, 846, 847, 849 
Interpretant, 8of 
Interpretation, 712 
Intervening variables, 284! 

Interview techniques, 282 
Intrinsic goodness, 582, 384, 588, 399 
Intrinsic qualifications, 343 
IntrcdueitQn fo Lcgh and Scientific 
Methtdf by Cohen and Nagel, 104 
Intuition, 283, 322, 339 i 34^1 407 i 4 i*ffi 
419, 8x5f> 8i8f, 821, 8271 function, 931 
mode, 98 


IntuitioDism, 243, 430, 434 

Intuitioniiti, 199, 434 

Intuitive elaboration of experience, 340 

Intuitive Logos, 344 

Intuitive mastery of experience, 341 

Intuitive light, 98 

Jiivirlancc, of a prton^ 174 1 of hws of 
nature, 781, 783 

Invariants, of experience, 137, 191, 247, 
of knowledge, 172^1 £ste Kant, Neo-* 
Kantianism] 

Irony, Cassirer^ 736 

Jaeger, W, 533 

James, William, 399, 3 ^ 2 , 803, 839 

Jaspers, Karl, 841, 843 f 

Jcins, Sir James, 207, 428 

Jefferson, Thomas, 482 

Jew, Cissirer as, 43 

Jewish, Christian, Buddhist ethics, 5 ^^ 

Jaws, 533 

Joseph, of Thomas Mann, 291, 300, 323, 
33i 

July revolution, 68of 
Kafka, Frans, 844 

Kant, Immanuel, 4 tff> l^ 4 i ^ 7 \ 77 > ^4^ 86, 
90, 106, X35f, i42f, i52fi'» i86f, X9if, 
T94i, 203, 210, 212, 243, 248, 2561 
264, 266, 272, 296, 303, 3“fi 3^3f 
3 » 3 f> 338 j 3 l 5 ». 3 ^ 8 i m* 404. 433 » 
438, 4401 445^1 43*1 433 . 457 fi 4 S 9 ^» 
462, 469, 473, 48if, 5361 539 . 549 fl* 
332fr, 565, 377ff, 603, 633f, 6^61, 653f, 
667, 67711, 736f, 743 » 745 , 7 S 9 * 

763, 766, 781, 783, 7*5» 7Wi 806, 808II, 
8x2, 81411, 831, 839!, 842, 8711 Cm- 
airer’s critique of, 498^301! categoncal 
imperative of, 57^1 causation, 75of| 
on contingency of necessiiy, 75 0| "Co- 
pernican Revolution*' of, 90, 743, 794f) 
critique of human culture, 484-4881 
CrtttqueSf see titles, diary of, 183, on 
genius and nature m art, 6171 InteriC' 
tion, hii piinciple of, 785} logic, 241 j 
on number, 243, on necesMty, contin- 
gency of, 7301 on regulative principles, 
ail) schematism of, 691 on time, 243 j 
transcendental deductions of, 743, 731 1 
transcendental method of, 83, 195) un^ 
dcritanding in, 243 

Kant and the Problem ej Metaphyttes^ hy 
Heidegger, 67 

(Yen) Kan* ba ffegel, hy Kroner, 333 
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^Kaiit und d'li Problem d^r Metaphyalk,*’ 
tiy Catiuer, ^39^, Z\ii 
^'Kint und die modeine Mathcmatlk}” by 
Caaiirefi 2^3 

Kanf itnd Ilfrdfr^ by Theodor LlU| 3381 

347 

Kiintinnism, 431 zo6, 7931 7951 orthodox, 

759 

Kants Lehen und hthre^ by Caitirtr, 75, 
4S7f, 8t0, 817, 851 
Karl CuBtaf, of Sweden, 675 
Kate, Dcr Aufbaa der Taatwrelt, 109 
K-iufiuann, Felia, emy by, 183-11 3 > 814 
Kaufmann, Frltr, eway 1^, 799-334 
Kepet, G, 643 

Kepler, 50, 199, 312, 4431 coititlc har- 
mony of, 747 
Kerdnyi, Kirl, 316, 318! 

Kierkegaard, S», 807, 843 f, 832 
Kinetic tlicoiy of g*iiei| 741 
Klnges, Ludwig, 840, 859, 874 
Klein, F, 203 

Klelat, II. von, 67, 447, 633^1 ^431 fi 55 > 
67dff, 857 

KJibanaky and Pnton, P/i/faro^y and 
/o/y, 46, 70, 450, 883 
Knowledge, iij, 350-5^8, 564, 367, 

370f, 7jaf, 7441 a prtors^ 1911 of aititt, 
3471 €«Py Iheory of, 351, 3711 aa de- 
termination, 8i2f, 8idf, 8241 ai dia- 
eovety and expllcntion, Sidff, 8241 of 
empirical objccta, 159» fnctual truth In 
terma of, 2101 ideal of, 7431 aa mediate, 

78 

Koch, F, 672 
Koehler, W«, 870 
Kranta, G, 672 
Kraft dtr Vtrdtthinni, 304 
Krtsa dtr Psychohgsa^ by Soehler, |q8 
KrtUh der retnen Vcrnunfl, lee Cftfique 
of ^ure Iteason 
Kronor, Richard, 355 
Krueger, 803 
Kuchnemann, E, 679 
Kuhn, Helmut, eiiay by, j43'574i 657 

Lamprecht, Karl, 634, 664, 831 
Landicape, aeathetie perception of, 613 
L'lnger, Frltt, 371 

Langer, Suianne K.^ eiaoy hy^ 379-4001 

831 309, 

Language, 43, 66, 97, 114, 161, 298, 
322, 338r, 362, 374, 382f, 385ft 394f 
446ff, 454* 4€i, 4^3* 558, 564^1 5«8ir, 


fi33, 748, 75^» 83 2f, 8371 8451 ai an 
aeathctic activity, 344 s and art and myth, 
88 triad, 368) and the arta, myth ind 
theoretical knowledge, 8741 aa bnaic to 
cultural activity, 504 ^ Caasirei'a phtloa- 
ophy of, 351 1 aa a category of Caaaircr, 
748, 7561 and the child, 363!!} devel- 
opment of, 4i6f| double nature of, 390f, 
400 ) ai dynamic, 878 f| aa cncigv, 879) 
intellectual, 3811 aa in terjecti on, 612, 
616} and logic, 4151 logiul element of, 
34H of myth, 328, 383, 387, 389. 39fi» 
404* 5071 origin of, 3631 relation of 
apeech to, 3771 rc pyeaentatlo nal, 3641 
.and icepticiam, 8775 ^ sconce, 4041 ao-* 
cinl ta^ of, 505) of the apirit, 4971 
ipirl tual employment of, 87 81 at ructurc 
o fi 3^51 3 991 a* iy ^oiic form, 607 1 
aymboli c "ffllgtioii qg"^3i oT ay mbol ic 
logic, 100 j Jrnnapai^cy o^, 87li t Vico*i 
theor y of, 616 

Lortftfage audUdytAt by Cnaalier, 76, iij, 
339ffi 344i 385^1 39<’fj 39^, 445* 49lii 
507* 510, S22, 523 

LangfMge and Renhiy^ by Uiban* 432, 
43 7^^ 

f^ngooga, Signs and by Morrli, 

8if 

Lnnr, Henry, 597 
Laplace, 324, 455 
Leak, Emil, 355, 815 
Law(8), 283, 340. 7701 774* 778* 787* 
7951 In art, 6441 of cauiality, 7fi8f, 
784ff* 789fi 794i 798 1 concept of, 7741 
of continuity, 297 ^ dynamical and 
phoronomical, 746f) dynamical and ata- 
tiatlcal, 741, 743 f I functional, 780, 79 M 
of Inertia, 74A, 749) morali 487, of mo- 
tion, 769, 783, 785rj of nature* 487* 
73*1 733* 736if, 742ff* 781, 7*31 of 
new emphasis, 2971 17ewton*a, 769* 786) 
physical, 7871 and principles, di/Icrence 
between, 1961 of social world, 5401 ita- 
tistjCBl, 741, 787 s of synthetic unity, 
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Leadership, 275, 280, 282 
XfCast action, principle of, 196 
Leender, Folke* essay V* 355~357 
Lelbnia, Gottfried yfilhclm, 41, xiC, 245* 
249i a56ffi 309f» 3>3i 3»fi* 34^* 4o6j 
445* 5961 633* 64^* 743* 747* 8o3i 807, 
814, 832, 849, 861, 8671 on art as ana« 
logue of reason, 6151 functionalism of, 
6291 on importance of Individuality In 
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Letbrnu* Syuem, by Caitirer, 2J7, <03 
Lenaen, Victor, So 
Leonardo da Vinci, on arts 6ig, 723 
Leuing, 447. 554, 633, 646, 6541 and 
the pregnant moment In art, 6x4 
Ltiitrs on the Aeithetn BducaUon a/ Man* 
MM, by Schiller, 871 
Leucipput, (100 

L«vel(i), 343, of cognition, 991 of con- 
ceptt, 2751 of language, 2981 meanings 
on the intuitive, 34x1 of acicntiiic ma" 
turity, 2751 of symbolic forms, 167 [see 
Modality] 

Ldvy-Bruhl, Luden, 498, 518-520, 522-527, 
5^8, 594 i 79 ® 

Lewm, Kurt, essay by, 269-2881 xvlf, 271, 
285, 286 

L^endecker, Herbert, 829 
Liberalism, 755f 

Liberation through ^mbolic forms, 67 
LibidO} 395 i 39 8 
lAchitdtbnme, ilo 
Lie, definition of group by, 203 
Liehtnann, OttOi 447 ) 455 
Life, 563f, 566, 573 i *i 7 # 840, 843, 855ff| 
as the form d spirit, 2951 as more than 
impulse, 8661 as pure functional ac- 
tivity, 875 

Litt, Theodor, 346, 353, 828, 845 

Like and dislike, In art, 685f 

Linear style, 351 

Latvia umvers^lst, 406 

Linguistic ^mbols, 201 [see Language] 

Ltmennug, xixf 

LIpps, Theodor, 803 

Literature, 447, 454, 462, 642^, 663ff} 
as linguistic art, 684) and philosophy, 
6638!} Sociological aspect of, 616 
Lobacheviki, 192 

Locke, John, 151, 406, 469, 482, 596 
Loewith, Karl, 803, 845 
Logic, 342} of artistic Jmaginition, 318) 
of creation, of the generic or class 
concept, 25o» of history, 337, 352 s of 
invention, mathematics at, 3091 and 
tnathematici, 259, 2621 of philosophical 
thought, 353^1 of philosophy, 337, 3521 
of power, 5401 of the relational con- 
cept, 2501 of signs, 3x61 symbolic, 2411 
of symbolic forms, 3091 and theory of 
Kience, 272 » of things, 3161 of thtnk- 
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jng the Idea, 353 1 transcendental, 55of, 

554f, S57f 565 

Logtc the Theory of Inquiry, by Dewey, 
333 

Logteu tome jeteruea del concetto puro, by 
Croce, 355 
Logical context, 764 
Logical deterimnation, 298 
Logical element of language, 341 
Logical empiricism, 2091 cf 200, 353 
Logical exaggeration, 308 
Logical invariants, 158, 164, 191 
Logical Judgment, 313 
Logical order, 66 

Logical positivism, 200, 209, 353 
Logical uuity of the context, 764 
Logicists, 199 

(Zur) Logtk der Kttl/unotssensehaften, by 
Cassirer, 1x9, 345 i 349i 352fi 456i 55 ®* 
5 S 4 i 6941 698, 70if, 72s, 816, 84s 
Logtk der Philosophie und die Kalegonen^ 
lehre, by Lask, 355 

Logik der retnen Srkenninis, by Cohen, 
761, 8o9f, 814, 822, 837 
“(Zur) Logik des Symbolbegnffa,'* 754 
Logtsehe Uniersuehungen, by Husserl, 82, 
8o2ir, 8o8f, 81 8f, 825f 
(Die)logtsehe» Grandlagen drr exahten 
Wiuensckaften, by Natorp, 761, 782, 

7*4i 79* 

Logtfitk, 241 

Logos, 66, 92, 299, 342fr, 365) 406, 8461 
intuitive, 344} mythoi and, 328, phi- 
losophy of the tclf-consciousness of, 355} 
scientific, 344 

Logot Dike Kosmos en der SntwfckUtng 
der gnechisehen Phtlotophu, by Cat- 
■ircr, 633, 639 ^ 648, 653 
Lorents transformation equations, 782 
Lot/e, Hermann, 42, 189, 4x5, 864 
Lowie, R. H, 511 
Lunar mythology, 369 
Lyric poet, artistic character of, fiyoff 
Lyricism, see Expressionism 

M'lch, Ernst, 207f 
Machinery, 303 

Magic, 377, 387} early connection with art, 
6ogfi and myth, 520 
Magnitude, 157 
Mahnke, 803 

M'lltnowskl, Bronislaw, 51 x, 5x7, 520!, 

525, 

Man, 3 i 5 i 445 ^ 448 ) 451, 457, 459^1 
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464. SSi, ijfi. S 73 t. *J 3 ft *37®! 843ffi 
8jo{, 8$4, 8771 of affilrit or ractal 
practitioner, 283, &■ fluent of the Idei, 
8771 as aMittal raUdnaL, 201, 493 1 as 
anttnal syntholtcumi 201) 448, 461^ 493, 
i[05, 336} civihred, 4861 conventionil 
vs real, 664} as creator of moral laws, 
4871 cultural, 537, cultural definition of, 
492-49 iimtude of, 35 li 555ff» hu- 
manity, defined by, 5141 and humanity, 
4941 knowledge of, 47'3i litei«iture, de- 
Bcriptlon !n, 686) as measure, 47%) nit- 
unl, 486 s of pnmal times, 299) psy- 
chological function of civilized and na- 
tive, 517-527) ontological nnture of, 
474fl science of, 49 3 1 lelf-ditlnttgra- 
tion of, 877, suhbtmttal nature of, 4931 
as symbol-making 'inim'il, 503-303, sym- 
bolic form of, 3161 universal rationality 
of, 478, in thr universe, 743 
Mann, Ihomas, 291, 300, 323, 326, 328f, 
331, 648, 664f, 829 

Marburg Sthool, 63, 123, x83f, 206, 209, 
an, 388, 553, 367, 633, 739fr, 781, 
792, 798, see Cohen, Kitorp 
Mmcus AuicUut, 479if 
Marc-Wogau, Konrad, 88, 102, 103, no 
Mamnftu ThMtsr^ by Ton Kleist, 838 
Marltaln, Jicquos, 208 
Marx, Karl, 347, 394, 399) and Freud, 
636 

Mass, 770, 7731 ponderable, 770 
Mass-points, 770 
MassaussAienj 193 
Maternl bodies, 775 
Material foim, 349 
Materialism, 41 
Mathematical concepts, 23giF 
Matbomfitical economics, 286 
Mathematical induction and deduction, a6o 
Mathemitical inference, agg, 2611 as pro- 
ductive of new knowledge, 233 
Mathematical knosi ledge, 747 
Mathematical logic, 241, 2730 
Mathematical metaphysics, 748, 733! 
Mathematical method, 264 
Mathematical objects, 237 f 
Mathematical and physical formulations, 
99 

Mathematical and physical apace, 113 
Mathematical radonRllsm, 73a, 748 
Mathematical reatonlngi 731 
Mathematical synibola, 2669 3x4 


Mathcmiticnl thinking, 762, contlnui^ of, 
2633 creative advance of, 234 
Mathemitics, 129, 133, 177, 241 IF, 243, 
* 7 Sf 3**1 33 «. 382 f 383. 74 ®. 7 fi>. 

Mi, 829, 8431 and experience, 2623 

history of, 264, and logic, 241, 258, 

2623 as logic of invention, 3091 and 
nature, 7473 philosophv of, 429!!) pos- 
sibility of, 2393 ns piogrcisivc, 2593 

value of, 134 

'*Mathcmati8chc Mvstik und mathctnatischc 
Naturwjssenschaft,” by Caisirci, 713 
Mathematiration nnd mtegrotion of the 
social sciences, 286 
AlafAeits ttatvfrsalss, 244 
Matter, 7703 in relation to form, 321 
Maturity, levels of scientific, 273 
Mayer, Robert, 740 
McTaggart, J« M £, 593 
Meaning, 78, 83, 93, 98, lOX, 171, 201, 
212, 263f, 298, joxf, 375 » 388ir, 393, 
8643 behavioristic theory of, 3o2f, con* 
centration of, 3961 emotive, 3 ^ 9 , 593 ) 
Inciirnation of, 943 Intuitive, 34x3 of 
mathematical concept, 2813 multiplicity 
of, 756, positivistic iKoory o(, 4tof3 
primacy of, 499f3 relation of sound to, 
3773 univeisil, 304 
Mcaiurenicnt, 274, 277, 285 
Medianics and mysticisnii 328 
Mechanics, Nev toman, 136, zoo, 338, 743, 
747 * 7691 774 fi 781, 787 
Mechanics, quantum, 774^ 776f| 7 ^ 9 ^> 79 ^ 
Mechanic^ statiitlcal, 741, 788 
Mechanism, 743f, 749 
Media of knowledge, 78 
Mediated world, 773 

Mediating function of the symbol-concept, 

87 

Medieval thought, character of, according 
to Cassirer, 703 f, 

Meinccke, 42 
Mendelssohn, Felix, 43 
Mendelssohn, Moses, 447 
Mental development, 503 
Mentallsts, 303 

Mentality, cultuial, 319, 3233 prclogical 
and mythical, 526f 

Metamorphoses of symbolic forms, 164 
Metaphor, 732 

Metaphorical tj^king^j^^^ 

Metaphysical ipproaih, 477i 484 
Mo Upby iitt il contiy vefsyi iQi 
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Metaphysical problem of aymbollc fbrmt, 

317 

MetatihvMcil reiljtiea^ j|.86| 753 
Metaph>tica l statementi, 747, 749^ 
^ctapfty iicii worl<Ffraiirtdr^ 5 c 
It^eUphyaici, 77, 93, ir6, 124, 126, 137, 
206, I 93 i'^ 9 &i 3 n^l 314* 31^1 
393 i 4681 490, SSh 5^41 744 i 749 f| 867, 
874, dualitt ic, 5051 lanjr uajre of , 438ff| 
^ and lin^a^j 5081 mathetmtical, 747^1 
7531 nvAical, "59 , orfaniCi 524 
Metophystk der SMtutf Kant'a, 378 
Meta-psychoJo^cal theory) 476 
'"MeCbod, fttstistoiistnsthafiheA in liter'iture, 
^ 73 > ^81 1 hlatoriGiIt 43, 634, 638fF| of 
a aciencci 274 
Methodology, 272, 73 a 
Metrlcil geometry, 203 
Meyer, Eduard, 837 
Michel in^lo, 301 

MlcheJaon, A« A , 781 , Michelion-Morley 
eaperlmcDt, 781 

Microcosm of the igpe, art la, 610, 627 f 
Middle A^, 703, 863 
Military strategy, 283 
Mill, John Stuart, 142, 2 965, 602, theoiy 
of induction of, 737-739 
Milton, 350 

Mimic levri, of concepts, 2991 of lan- 
guage, 298 

Mind, 78, 88, 246, 384, 387ft 392 f» 
395^1 7311 735^1 absolute, 598] objeo- 
tlve, 598 
Miracle, 316 

Misconceptions, positive ligniiicance of, 
J*J» 3 *S 

Mt/sei 9 ung, 3o6f 
Modalitv (-les), 114, i66if, 297 
Mode, discursive, 391 1 of experiencing, 
384) imaginative, 3911 mythic, 389, 
393) 398) of pereelyitig, 3841 of order, 
7783 of thinking, 383, 387 
Modern art, appropriateness of Cassirer’s 
vievfs to, dapfi perspective in, 627, sub- 
jectivism In, 627 
Molcculct, 280 
Moll&re, 587 

Moments, of aymbollc forms, 297 
Monads, 2to, 306 

Montagu, M F Ashley, essay by, 359*377 
Moore, O. E., 582-595, 603 
Moral goodness, 589, 593 


Moral obligation, self evident, 577 
Moral self, 365 

Morality, 320, 3333 symbolism, vehicle of 
man’s, 327 
Morally Et, 583 
Morley, £ W, 781 
Morphology, 803, 825 f, 8z8, 831 
Moms, Charles W , 81 f, gozf 
Mosaic, 348 

Motion, 285, 746, 7533 iawi of, 783 If, 
Newton’s laws of, 769, 786 
Motivstion, 271 
Moxart-Dinchlct, 332 
Mueller, Max, 338, 507, 5x6 
Museum conception of art, 34^17 
Music, 167, 328, 331, 348 
Muiicality of the mathem-itician, 332 
Mystenum det Wsrkfns, 301 f 
Mystical thinking, 796 
Mirsticum, 328, 3311 of the artist, 332, 
mechanici and, 328 

Myth, 84, 115, 161, 166, 298, 309, 338f, 
356, 566, 383, 3871 3*9^1 393 . 397 ) 
399f, 422ir, 439 . 446 ft 454, 461, 6331 
snalysis of, 371, compatibility with phi- 
losophy, 5321 concept of, 5 ^ 7*5^7 > 
ethnocentric, 5351 explanitory, 797, In 
HoelderJIn, 668 1 as intellection, 371, 
irrationil powers of, 5401 and language, 
379-400, so7f| 11 mystical elhnocenlrtt 
truth, 535) origin of, 5i6f, 520, and 
philosophy, 367, 382f, 393ft 53^1 and 
poetry, 529-533) political, 534f, role in 
history of human culture, 527-535) as 
symbolic form, 6071 symbolism of, 6 t 2) 
imitiry function of, 5 < 5'517 
Myth of the Stete^ by Cantrer, 33, 75, 472f, 
475, 48tft 513 . 5 i 5 i 5 * 3 ft 513 f, 536 » 
g38ft 706, 708, 719, 7*4. 838 
Mythic consciousness, 388ft 558, 564* 
SfiSft 570 f, 573 
Mythical thought, 832f, 836 f 
Mythiiehe Begnffe, 341 
(Dm) m\fitsehe Denken, 821, S3 3) see 
Phsloso^te der sym6eUsche» Formen 
Mythology, 43, 3*8, 3^9 
Mythos, and language, 328 
My/hos, as thought-form, 399 

Nigasakl, 279 
NaTve realism, 198 

Nftme(s), 323, 3^41 3 * 6 . 390 *. 394, 397 
Natorp, Paul, 42, 185, 759ft 764^89, 79 ifi 
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794 i 801^, Soq/Fi 8i6iF, 82i| 824* 
830^1 834* 8411 8j8ff 
Na/ural Jltsfory awi TJ^rary of the Heau- 
by Knntj 323 

Katuial rightly rheory of, 483 
Natural wancfii 63, 2yzi [tee Science] 
NatunlUm, 41, 209, zii 
NaturnliBtJC fallacy, 5 89 
^NatoraliBtlache und humatiUtiecbe Be- 
^ruendung der Kulturphllosophie,’* by 
Caatuer> 454 » 4 S+» 4 S 6 , 4 ^ 0 ®, 53 ^* 692* 
704 

Nnturc, i2j, 455, 736, 742^ ydCff, 773i 
7855) and coQBcioutnciej 8371 and his- 
tory, 493 i Hoelderlm’a conLCption of, 
6681 invariance of Iiws of, 781, 7831 
life In haimoDy with, 4803 Hteriiturc, de- 
lenption of, 686 j and ni'ithematici, 
747f} as aelf-oxiateiit, 1483 as sphere of 
acicntiflt lavi, 4873 unifoimlty of, 472 
Necessity, 750, of knowledge, iji, 

Neo classicists, 6|.5f 
Nco-deontologliin, 377, 383 
Neo-flegcllana, 206, 353 
Neo-Kan tlan axiologists, 488, (oi 
Neo-Kan llanism, 446, 448, 462, 470, 478, 
494 i 498, 308, 343 i ^ 32 » 7 S 7 - 19 % 801- 
8543 [tee Marbuig School] 

Noo -Plato nuts, 3^*8 
Nmi LffoAsou^ by Babbitt, 350 
NewCon, Isaac, 83, 190, 194, 299, 3 I 3 > 
313, 427, 45S, 439, 633, 63 i» 74 Si 747 i 
7 ^ 9 i 78*1 7831 7856 79 * 

Newtonian laws of motion, 7 ^ 9 , 786 
Newtonian mechanics, 156, 769, 774f, 7831 

787 

Ncwtonlin physics, 200, 338, 483, 483, 

745 i 747 
Nexus, 263 
Nicol, Eduardo, 495 

Niettiche, Fiicdrldi, no, 399, 447, 394, 
6i9, 648, 803 
Nihilism, t47 

No Voice is Wholly Lost, hy Slochower, 
33*3 

Noerna, 808 
i 7 oa/fS, 8o8f, 841 f 
Nominaliam, 208, 212, 237 
Non-being, 362f, 754 
Nim-Euclttlean geometry, 18 if, 779^ 
Non-natural eharacterisdea, 584, 389 f 
Nordic man, 533 
Nortfiiop, F» S. C, 471, 483 


Nostimd, Howard Lee, 489 
Novel, analysis of, 68617 
Novelist, 347 

Numbei, 77, 84, 94 » i^ 7 » * 34 i *86, 169, 
176, 241 ff, 277, 293, 300 1 Kant’s the- 
ory of, 243 1 as piimaiy and origin il act 
of thought, 2441 And scheme of seiial 
Older in gcneial, 244 

Object, 79, 84, 87, 139, 3 * 3 » 372, 735 i 
76iir, 768ff, 774f, yyyff, 793 ff, 797 i 
of Cognition, 763) functionalising of, 
533i 337^1 3621 mathcmdtical, 237 
ObjcctiAcation, 107, 169, 198, 2oof, 206, 
7944 804, 8o9iF 834^, 841 f, 844, 846f, 
873 

Objectify, 167 
Objectivatlon, 297 
Objective antliropomorphism, 663 
Objective idcnliam, 873 
Objectuc mind, 398 
Objocuvo spirit, 292 
Objective universe, 362 
Objective Validity of the conceptuil order 
of the mind, 151 

Objectivity, 83, 83f, 9i> *07* *57» 193» 
*93, 338» 731» 743f, 748, 813 
Ohfektmtaet ueierhaupt, 91 
Obligitions, scINcvideut, 377 
Observation, 80, 378, 284, 73vfr 
Ogden and Richards, fhe 0/ 

Mean$ng, 311 

Onomatopoctic level of Unguage, 298 
Ontological, argument, 2331 knowledge, of 
man, 493-^061 mctaphyslcst 901 prioiity 
of individual, 477) piobicms, i87j 
theory, 469f 
Ontologies, 806 
Ontologlsm, 64 

Ontology, 298, 468, 473 i 486, 494, 744^1 
[see Being] 

Order, mode of, 7781 and number, 24$) 
aerial, 229, 131, 288 1 totality of, 785 
Ordinal number, ai logically prior to car- 
dinal, 243 

Organic crtatWlly, 87$ 

Orginlc wholes, jfpo 

OrganUatlon, category as general form of, 

231 

Origin, principle and sphere of, 821 f, 846 
Ongtn of Sptaes, by Darwin, 220 
Ortega y Gasset, J016, 4<, 489-49*1 3 381 
339 
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Punci Thomas, 482 

Piintingj 3481 anal/iis of form in| 68 j 
Pin-aesthetic conception of experience) 348 
Pm-Bibyloni'iniun) 370 
Pandora, Goethe’s, symbolism of, 6zzir 
Pan-logistic tendency, 3441 of Hegel’s sys- 
tem, 873 

PanofskV) Erwin, art as condensed symptom 
of in ige, 6z8, htstorv of spiUal treit- 
ment, 624-628, use of Cissirer’s con- 
ception of att-symboli 624, 627f 
Pap, A, 91 
Parabola, 308 
Parallel postulate, 191 
Pareto, V, 210, 286 

Parmenides, 2x2, 549-3^2, 334!, 362f, 806, 

87a 

Participition, principle of, 769, 796 
Particle, 776 

Partlculsri, ion, 263 s induction from, 

737 ff 

Parti, 280 
Pascal, Blaise, 807 
Pasch, Z04 

Passions, psycho-physicil mterpretitlon of, 
674 

Pathos of the apirit, 876 
Paton, H. I, 46, 70, 430, 491, 384, 387, 
639, 883 
Peirce, C S, 2x1 

Perception, 202, 298, 302, 313, 374, 772, 
selectivi^ of, 971 sensatlonaliit’s theory 
of, 202 

Perceptive manifold, the matter of the 
symbolic function, lox 
Perceptual constancy, 202 
Perceptuil space, 322 
Permanence, 768 
Permanent properties, 277 
Personal style, 348 
Personalism, 846 
Personality, 271, 2751 typC| 474 
Perspective, adaptation of, dzdfi modern 
treatment of, 627 1 relation to gen- 
eral world-outlook, 624fj Kenaiisance 
achievement of, 626 
Pctzaell, Ake, 71 
Pfaender, Alexander, 843f 
P^atffomonoUgte dor Erhenntnit, 99, 343, 
8x3, 8r5f| 8x8, 821, 823!, 829, 8311 
[see PhllosophU dor symhoUschon Formon, 
VoK III] 

Phantasy, 322 
PhenomenaHstn, 142 
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Phenomenology, 67, 213, 421, 357, 801- 
8341 of cognition, 306, 3lof) genetic, 
82if, 823 

Phenomenological method, 42s, 433, 8o2if 
Phenomenology of Sp*rH, by Flcgel, 376, 

875 

P}ienot>piC'il dati, 284 
Phidias, 330 

PhilosQpkte der Auffdaerung, b) C'lssirer, 
7 SU 633» 636ff, 641 f, 632, 654, 637, 
663 

Phtloiopku der tymkolttchen Tormen, by 
Cassirer, 44, 48!, 63, 73f, 78, 82, 87, 
93ff, iiof, ii4f, 118, 134, 160, idzfT, 
188, 2O0f, 257, 263, 289-3331 36*1 38*1 
39*1 394 » 396 f, 399 j 404 f* Wffj 4»8f, 
42ifr, 426, 43 ip 4361 43 *ff* 445 * 448 * 
46 if 550 f, 5641 5 ^ 7 > S 7 »i ^ 07 , 

6i3f, 616, 619, 636Jr, 641!, 637, 739f, 
77off, 792ff, 803^, 801, 8 14, 823f, Sizff, 
838, 842, 846iF 
Philosopher, vs Sophist, 734^ 

Philosophical anthropology, 446, 449, 437, 
439, 461, 463! 

Philosophical style, Cassirer’s, 73 iff, 73 3f 
Philosophical systems, as h> postatlxationi, 
93 

Philosophical universality, 92 
Philosophy, 353ff, 336, 392f, 339 f, 754^1 
anthiopologlcal, 446, 449, 431, 43 7f, 
461, 4€3{) and art, 6o7f [see Art]) 
critical, 382, 407, 35ii 557i 573» 

Kant, Neo-Kantianism] ) of culture, 117, 
545 - 574 P 8o3f, Bjjf, 843, 834 [sue Cul- 
ture]) Greek, 634, 648) and histoo, 
734ff» 755i 873) of hiitoT), 312, 

^371 8731 of languige, 331, 607, 616, 
748, 802, 830, 874f, 878f [ice Lan- 
gtiige], and lUcrature, ddsff) periods of, 
382 f) preparation for, 367) of religion, 
845*834* 873) and science, 90, 273 
[see Science] 

Pkslosophy and Htstoty, ed by Klibansky 
and Paton, 46, 70, 430, 491, 639, S83 
Philosophy tn a Nea Key, by Langer, 83, 
309 

PhorononucSi 74^ 

Physical body, 773 
Physical field, 280 
Physical laws, 787 
Physical objectivity, 192 
Physical science, 307 
Physicaliun, 208 

Phytict, »7^t, 277, 2S2, 368, 7+1, 7+61 
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claMical find modcrnj 74,51 quantum^ 195, 

19^1 zoZ 

Pii^siognomic experience, 398 
Picaeaoi 629 

Pico ctellft Mlrandohj 451^ 715, 717 
Picture magic, 373 
Planck, Max, 42, 4J63, 743 
Plftiick*9 conitant, 198 
Plato, 8i, 18 s, 32if, 3671 4 +?» 447 ^ 

5 «i 571 i fi 49 i 653» 667f, 740 ffi 

761, 81 8 j art and sophittiy of, 7561 
hutnanietic iniight of, 5391 iden of the 
Good, 7561 Irony, 7561 man and cultuiOi 
theory of, 470-478) metaphora, uae of> 
732) myth, theory of, 530ffj pha^dras, 
7551 S^phsst, 754h space, conception of, 
625) SymposmHt 623, 755 
(Dit) PUttntsche Jltwissanct m Englund 
itnd dta Sciuh von Cambridge, hy 
Cassirer, 464, 646, 718, 723 
Platonism, 445, 448, 464) Casilrer^a 752, 

756 

Plotmui, 672} on symbol, 609 
Plastic jtnigmatlon, 324 
Play, 871) of the child, 366) Instinct In 
arti one^sldednei of, 617 
Pluralistic ethics, 577, 590 
Poet, w* Ilari 755 
Poetlv essence, 666, 684(E 
Poetry, 383, 39^1 and myth, 5 ^ 9-513 
Poincirf, 207 

Points of vicmr, 100, 162, 164, 167 
Polarity, loo) m art-iymhals, 6o9f» 626) 
haafe In Being, 609) of llf^ and knowl* 
edge, 858) overcome, 609, 629) of sense 
and senses, 95) 'within symbolic form, 
880 

Polyayntheiic languages, 351 
Pope, Alexander, 449, 459 
Pos, Hendrik J » usny hy, 61-7^ 

Positing, 263, 768f, 77*1 777 
Poaitiviami 8x, 200, 209, 263, 353, 455 fi 
cultural, 206, 470, 5381 sociological, 470, 
494 « 498, 536 
Possible, the, 319, 86a, 871 
Potencies and forms of the aoul, 371 
Potentiality, 327 

Power, 38 SIT, 397 ) 868) of symholixation, 

304 

Pragmatism, 209, 6351 criticism of a 
priarl by, r 75 if) logic of, 3531 [*ca 
I^eweyi Jnmet] 

Praegfiaim, 301 j symbolic, 3 30, 41 3 f, 422 
Praegungen nutn Ssht, 163 


Pre-established harmony, 317 
Pregnant moment, selection of, in art, 6x4 
Pre scientific symbolism, 3 36, 340 
Presentation, 298 

Prcsentitive and representative moments, 
97 

Prichard, H A, 577 , 579 
Primiiy datum, 293 
Primitive people, 364 
Prtnttpta Mathewaitca, 246 
Principle(i), 100, 156) of concatenation, 
399s of Inertia, 769, Kant’s rtgulativc, 
21X1 of participation, 796) of relevancy, 
798 

ProbibUity, 743, 787 f 
Process, 311, 326) of cognition, 762, 77x1 
of creation, 2931 endless ieIf<corrccting, 
212) blstotlcal, 634, 638ft) of rcuioval, 
320 

Productive imagination, 871 
Progress, 274, 490 ) of cognition, 765) of 
knowledge, 1881 linear, 534 i of mathe- 
matics, 2591 systemic, 762 
Projection, 765 
Projective geometry, 203 
PrehgmeHo to nny Future Metaphyikt 
Kant, 84, IS 5, 486 

Prometheus, in early lyrics of Coetlie, 6a Z) 
In Pandora^ 623 

Prophet, 304, 347, 844, 85xiri Virgil, 
Dante, Milton, Goethe, *11, 329 
Propositional function, xo0f 113 
Propositional meaning, 2x3 
Protagorean maxim, 472 
Pseudo^problems, i8y 
Psychoanalysis, 271 ) tseefreud] 
Psychological force, 288, 5i5f, 540 
Psychologic reference, 6^51 
Psychologism, So^f, 807 
Psychology, 2P3, 3*8, 362, 37 i, 38a, 3931 
descriptive, 804, 8421 dynamic, 395, 
3Q8ff) history of, ayi) Teconstructlve, 
804, 809, 814, 821 ) [see Man] 
Psycho-pathology, 821, 829 
Psycho-physics, 271 
Ptolemaic nstionomy, 601 f 
Pure essence, 375 
Pure forms of order, 86 z 
Pure Imagination, 366 
Pure meaning, 171 
Pure space, 782, 861 
Pure tautology, 255 
Pure time, 782, 861 
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Qualitiei, 114, 2721 303, 34^ 

Quantity) zyzff 

Quantum ^ysici^ i9{i 208 
Quantum mecfi&tiicl> 774, 776ft 7^9^! 7®^ 

Kndclilfe^Broiwiii A H| 317 
JUnd^lIi John Herman) Jr • ctiay byi 
72« 

llanfce, F, 963 
HankO) Leo|H>ld, 837 

Ratiooalitm, 98) i8Q) 2491 263, 4<>^> 53<^> 
734 » 7361 7481 Canlrer*B, 53 j' 54 ii 73 * J 
and cmpiricitmf ayntheaiaed by Cainrer, 
735* 

Realiain» 148, in 'irti 6431 duaUitic, 24, 
13^1 H^\ metaphysicalf Z43 
Acahty, g6, 167, 294i *97^1 373» 384^ 389, 
397i 745fi 7671 774i 77^1 7*^* ^35^, 837» 
832, absolute, 747 i becoming, 3141 
cultural, 496^98) intelligibility of, 
meta^culturalj gjS, 5439 mirror of, 4961 
nevr dimension of, 497i 3^31 objective, 
gooi ponderable, 775 j pre-cultural, 498, 
538, 5431 and the symbol, 52^$ ijunhnl^ 
639, 6561 as tymboiictlly mediate, 8 7 
Acaion, 386f, 39x£, 395r398f9 737^^«*r«*‘ 
on, 73^1 tulturfll, dictates of, 4791 
historical, 488-490} practical, 4871 rule 
oft 430} surrender of, $39 
KecoftciHatioa of oppositei, by Caiiireri 
749ir, 736 

Aeconatructlon, of 'western civiliaalion, 43 

Reconstructive analysis, 327 

Reference^ psychologic, d^jf} social, dgjfT, 

6sg 

R#g»W pM^ipphaadf, 791 
Regulative principles of inquiry, 187, 197 
Regulative principles, Kant^s, 2ti 
Rcichardt, Konstantin, essay by, 66x-688 
Relcbenbtch, Hans, 180 
Reification, 312 
Relnach, Adolfo 808, 84$f 
Relation-concept, 190 

Relation (a), tz8, 147, *90, 24^1 h 8, 281, 
284, «isf, 826, 843® I calculus of, 2661 
between concepts and fact-finding, 2S4, 
constancy of, 281* functional, 7861 of 
sound to meaning, 3771 of speech to lan- 
guage, 377} sublect-ohjcct, ggSfj un- 
certainty, 775, 789^ 

Relative Ideal, 674 

Relativism, Hh z47i 47*1 historical, 490, 
736 

Relativity, of cultural conceptualisation, 51^ 


Relativity, Binstein’s, 6g, i9if, i 94 i 
300, 745 » 749 . 781 ff 
Relativltyi ethical, 5931^1 S^S* WU 6 ®® 
Relativity of postulates, 180 
Relevancy, principle of, 79 8 
Religion, 84, USi 3 ®'» 3 ^ 7 * 395 , 398 , 
400, 446, 4S4* 4^Xi 5 X 3 i S^ 3 » 57 xfi ^ 33 . 

83zf, 845-8^4} 8751 positive, 424f, 
symbolism of, 424, 609, 6x2 
Rembrandt, experiments with nenr space, 
627 

Removal, dialectic process of, 309 
Reniisiance, 206, 445^1 457 t 4 ^ 4 . ^ 73 » 
689ff, 733 , 865 

MRenaisaance or PreoaSssnneer* hy Thorn- 
dike, 693 

Representation, 78, 95 , 97 , xo 3 , X13, 298, 
304, 8251, 831 f 
Representational hnguage, 364 
Repression, 863 
Research, 274 
Richards, I* A, 640 

Rickert, Heinrich, 42, joi, 349, 640, 802, 
8 i5> 837 

Rilke, Rainer Maria, 8 jz 
Riemann, 292 
Rleminnian geometry, 19 * 

Rlexler, Kurt, 828 

Rodin, A, 29x9 * 95 <fj * 99 . 303 ^ jxo, 3x4, 
320, 3 * 4 . 333 

Ramandtek/ung and Myfhologfa, Fin Snef* 
wephsil fMt TAawMi Mann, Vy KcrCnyi, 

326 

Romantieisra, 44^^, 4 S 4 ^» 83 ®# 8^83 Ger- 
man, 666ff 

Romanticists, 488, jzgf, 644, 655 
Rosenberg, Alfred, 53g 
Rpsenawcig, F, 669, 802 
Ross, Sir W. D , 5779 879 # 894 
Rossetti, 350 

Rousseau, J J 447 . 457 ^# 486f, 633, 6381 
646, 656} and the youthful Goethe, hzi 
Rpfuseau Kant Gotlhe, by Cassirer, 33 *. 
458f, 484, 486, 633, 6381 847# ^84^9 
682, 85X 

Russell, Bertrand, 132, aoo, 208, 21 1, 24®, 
252, 261 f, 266, 596, hi 5 Fr#»rt>l« of 

MathmaHct, x®*, 199} Wi theory 

types, 198 

Silnto-Beuve, 456 
St Hilaire, Geoff roy, 48 1 
Str Thomas Aquinas, 102, ^28 
Sakulin, P N, 678 
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Saplr» Edward, 502 
Sartre, Jean-paul, 492, 536 
S-irl, r., cmy by* *vi 
Schap|>^ WiUielm, S29 
Scheler, Max, 584* 8»7i 8zi, 823* 82(8, 

84of, «45f, 8S9f, 865, 867, 87* 

SchelUng, riicdnch, 41, 368, 371, 447fr, 
453^1 A^i 646, 667^) on 

art ai ctpresaion of sc-nius, 6171 mcta- 
phyaica of, klnahip with Ooethc*a Pundora^ 
627 

Schema, ipacc-tlme, ySyf 
hchcmita, 300, 8611 [«ee K*int] 

SchiJIei, Fuediich, 3241 349* 447* ^33^* 
546ff, 6^4, 66j, 668, 8ji| hia pJay 
tKeoty of irt, 617 
Schiller, F C. S, 213 
Schilpp, Paul A, s8a, 

Schleirela, the, on art aa expreaaion of 
fcniuB, 6x7 

Schlelcrmacher, Friediich, 832, 849 
Schmidt, Raymond, 396 
Stholaaticiam, 79 
Schopenhauer, Aithur, 310, 447 
Science, 42, 114, 162, X 7 ^t 318, 340, 357, 
383* 385, 387* 3Q5, 400, 446, 457, 461, 
463, 633, 642, 832, 834, 838 ( and 
aeathtUca, 735, 7361 Caaalrcr on, 73*1$ 
dcSnition of, 26^1 and development, 156) 
experience na, for Kant, 85 > of, 

76xf} Galllein, 483, logic and theoiy of, 
272 j of mind, 3981 natuial, 487^ [aeo 
Phyiica, Hew ton, l^cwtoitHnli of order, 
2451 posiibillty of, 861 RenaiBsance, 482, 
484 [Bee Galileo, Renafaiance] , ai aelf- 
developing hiatorlcil fact, 156) loclnl, 
469 [fee CuUuie, Social], atagea of, 2751 
aymboham in, loC, 340, 404, 41 8f, 423, 
4z6fr, 508 

Sf^hniU gtnentlis, 31 off, 316 
SeIcntiSc absti action, 2871 analyali, 2831 
cognition, 761} development, 275) facta, 
2841 logoB, 3443 method, 27s 1 rceeardi, 
41 S acnae, 1131 ayntax, io 6 j thought, 
continuity of, 263 
Sclentiam, 6j 

Scientlita, reflecting, ai phlloaopheri, 89 
Script magic, 373 
Sculpture, 301, 308, 324, 348f 
SeiHsehtnen (planet of reality), 301 
Self, 822) concern, 8071 knowledge, 138, 
334i 357i 47*, 877^ liberation, 305^ 3*il 
preaentallon, 836 

SeJf-ovident moral obllgatloni, 577 


Semantica, hiitory a branch of, 663 
SemioticB, 81 
Seiveca, 479! 

Scna-ition, 313, 374 

Scnaationaliam, 202, 206, 208 
Setiic dita, no, 7 f» 3 , 77 *f 
Senae perception, 97 , 202, 733, 8i3f, 819, 
8261, 8x9, aelecitvil^ of, 97 
Scnac peiBpective, 101 
Sensibility, 243 
Scfiauallam, dogmatic, 298 
Sentence, 298 
Senttimnia, 278 

Sepaiation, of I and world, 8701 of mnn 
and cultuie, 3 Ziff 
Sernl order, 99, 131, 648 

Series, conitruction of, 277 
Shafteabury, 46, 447i 613* 646) and pieg- 
nant moment In art, 614 
Shakeapeare, 330, 643 
Sheldon, If , 469 
Sidgwick, Henry, 578, ^93 
Sign(*), 78* 98, 344i ^ 7 ^U analyila, 
813 behavloriatic approach to, 833 lin- 
guistic, zoi| proccBS, 81 1 and iigiiiflcd, 
1031 Vi, syinbolB, 831 vehicle, 82 
Similarity of fonnB, 308 
Sian, aee Meaning 
Situations, aoclnl, 269!!, 287 
Sketch, aa Imitation with omisBioni, 6x4 
Slochower, Hiriy, caany by, 631*6^93 323 
Smart, Hirold, casay 239*z^7l 154 
Smith, Norman Kemp, 5933 ico CrUtqu* 0/ 
Pure Reason 

Social fleld, 280, 283, 287 
Social forces, 2853 mcniurement of, 274, 
282 

Social psychology, zflpff 
Social icality and concepts, 283, 496 ff 
Social reference, 653 ff, 659 
Social science, aflpff, 492iri InCcgntion of, 
2831 world of, 365 
Sociomctnc tcchnlitnea, 282 
Socratea, 450, 47iffi 531, 573 
Solmlti, Walter M., caiay by, 7 % 9 -* 75 til 

88xir 

'*Soine Remarks on the Queation of the 
Onginallty of the RcnalaBance,^ 
Caiairer, 706, 708, 720, 725 
Sophiat, vs. Philosopher, 754 
Sophists, 367* 47 if, 484 
Sorel, 2 to 
Sorcti 680 

Soul, 3713 tluallim of body and, 4793 free* 
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dom of| 479} u rational function* ofj 
4781 rational 'tctivity of, 479 
Spw, 77, 84, 94, ii7» IS7, 166, 191, 
245, 299, 300, 32zff, 362, 36sf, 768, 
77611, 782, 86 If 8749 conceptual, 322, 
£uclideaii» 779f, as order of coexistence, 
247} perceptual, 322, physical, £ucluiicit> 
of, 780 9 pure, 7^2, and time, forma of^ 
7791 unitary, 783 

Spoce-timc, 761, 776, continuum, 1931 
GO-Qidinatei, 783, schemn, 767! 

Spatial demonafration, 298 
Spatial dimcniiona, 779 
Spatiality, 322) of thought, 324 
Speech, 345, 504 
Spencer, 456 
Spengler, 436 

Spinoxo, 46, 331, 453, 482, 578, 667, 851, 
869 

Spiiit, 368, 817, 840, 847, 832, 833-880} 
crcntiYlty of, 339, 300, expresiiona of, 
303, aa functional activity, 873, human, 
499 , iif*, construction of, 860, as ob- 
jectiflcntfon, 86X9 pathos of, 8761 phe- 
nomenology of, 873 

Spiritual employment and language, 878 
Spiritual liberty, 366 
Splritualixation, 316, 370 
Spontaneity, 316, 3231 of the mind, 190 
(Dte) Sprache^ by Cassirer, 338, [aee 
^hloiopht der lym^plireAsit Torm^n, 
Vol I] 

Bprache uni Mythos^ fay Cassirer, 338 
Stace, W T, 128 

State, the, 474, 4761 concept of, 53tfj 
cultural priority of, 477, historicil, 5311 
Ideal, 532f, mythical vonccption of, 533 
State, of soul, 320 
State, of a thing, 776 
Statements, 196 

Static Gonceptioii of deduction, 259 
Statistical averages, 197 
Statistical laws, 741, 787 
Statistical tnechanici, 197, 788} [see Quan- 
tum physical Quantum mechanics] 
Statistical procedure, 286 
Stavonhagen, Kurt, 846 
Stefabing, L S, 388 
Stellar mythology, 369 
(Dt^) SielUtnz dtf M^nschtn m Kgstnos^ 
fay Schelcr, 839 
Stein, Bdich, 842, 843 
Stephens, I K», essay by, 149-181 

351 


Stoicism, 674, on living in htrmony with 
nature, 480 } on man and humamfas, 
478-484, political philosophy of, 479 
Stravinsky, 629 
Structural properties, 281 
Structure of experience, 187, 298, [see a 
pnort, Kant, Neo-Kautiamsm] 

^tufenganz (systematic progreision), 376 
Style, Cassirer’s, 731-736 
Sufalimition, 863 

Subject, Hegel’s substance and, 873 
Subj edification, 804, 8x0 
Subjective and objective, 140 
Subjectivism, modern, 627 
Subjectivity, 803^ 

Subject-object relation, 333£ 

Subject-predicate logic, 234 
Suhjeclum^ Aristotclnn, 767 
Substince, 302, 362, 636, 730, 768} and 
attribute, 385, 388 

Sofai/ancs and Kaac/ion, by C'lssirer, 63, 
79, 99f, 103, 1 16, X29, I36f, 133# i 5 Sffi 
191, X99, 243ff, 232, Z 54 f| i 59 f» 

277f, 284f, 288, 404 f ^ 36 f> 

737t 746fj 7SOi 782f, 783, 809, 826 
Suhttannhigrtf und FunkHuns^ezr^ff t 99 , 
> 53 i » 55 i 4041 7^®i *o 9 j 815# 826 
Successor, 246 
Sumner, W O, 483 
Sun mythology, 369 
Superstition, 3S9 
Suspicion, vs hypothesis, 740 
Swabey, William C, essay by, 121-148 
Sylvester, James Joseph, 332 
Syxnbol(s), 48, 66, 301, 307, 376, 386, 
388ff, 3961 49«i 5«>) 794i 79fi> acrtbi-tic 
tfs scientific, religious, 609) the beiutiful 
as, 609, category of, 303 j concept, 78, 
102} definition of, 3021 formula, 1131 
historiuty of, 6iO| mithemaCical, 266} 
polarity of, 609, 6261 reUtion to art, 609, 
6zzi situation, 79} as source of reality, 
541 1 as ultimate element of culture, 
302} Vischer on, 608 
Symbolic forms, yfiff, 164, 2S9-333, 383, 
3«7, 3901 39 ^, 395 » 4 ®o, 44 S» 448 * 

^gSlT, sdjff, 572 Si 794 * 8 o 5 j 812, 823* 
830, 831-8451 848, 832 [see Art, Knowl- 
edge, Language, Religion, Mytli]} ex- 
pression, 164} language as, 607, meta- 
physics of experience as, 1131 myth as, 
6071 as organs of renlity, 831 and 
philotopliy of culture, 1x31 planes of 
reality of, 301, polarity witliin, 880, 
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at progreauve states of the emergence of 
contaouincci) 191 % and “pure meaning)’* 
164} and “rcpreientatiQH)** 1641 as rave* 
lAtlon, 61 9 1 As symptoms of an agCi 6z8| 
ns systematic of the spirit, 314 
Symbolic fimctioni 3141 fundamentil, 9Z1 
between logic and mathematics} 3191 be- 
tween logic and morality, 3191 primacy 
of| 30a 

Symbolic level, of the concept, 2991 of 
language, 298 

Symbolic logic, 199, 241 1 language of, loo, 
tautological character of, 235!! 

Symbolic PraegtkiHti, 330, 4.1 3f, 422 
Embolic reality, 639, 63 
Symbolic relation, 113 
Symbolical universe, 497 
Symbolistn, 332 j Cassirer on, 302-5061 
evolution of cultural, 506-31 2 » pre- 
aitistic, 61 off} leligiQUf, 424} Rodin’s, 
3081 in science, 41 8f, 423, 426!!} as 
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Symbolists, Fienrh, 672 
**(D4 s} Symbolproblem unci seine Stellung 
im System der Philosophic,** by Cassirer, 
33I1 608, 620, 812, 831 
Symptoms, 284, 628 
Synoptic View of philosophy, 292 
Syntheses, pissive. Si if, 816 
Synthesis, 86, 106, 307, 734f, 7361 of 
oppoiiUs, 1 70 1 of scientific ind biitorlcal 
uiideiatiuiding, 736 

Synthetic judgment a prion, 86, 187, 192, 
I99i 7Ji 
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Syntbetleing function of consciousness, 300 
System, 330i 750| 7751 of effects, 7751 
of experience 752 f} of thought, 762f 
Systematic nexus, 263 
Systematic piogresiion, 376 
Systemic Context, 763 
Systemic progress, 762 

of TntntttnAtntaf Idoalhm, by 
Svhellmg, 859 

Taboos, methodological, 275, 282 
Tabooit scientific, 279 
Talne, H., 436, 658, 

Tau, M., 687 
Tautology, 255 
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Teleology of Ariitotfe, 366 
Temperature, 284! 
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TheoretiCiil mode of the symbol function, 98 
“(Zui) Hicoile dc8 Begriffs," 154 
Theory, 641 1 deld, mtci dependence 

of fact finding and, 2771 of knowledge, 
42, 53I1 57n of relativity, 65, toif, 
X94i 200, 300, 638, 743, 748, 7Siff 
Thlng(s), 281, 298, 303, 3251 3^1 3**1 
394i 397* 767f, 774ff» 7^6 
Thing-conccpts, 190 
lhing-in-itself, i96ff, 294, 37^1 653t 
765* 775i 793f 
Tliorild, Ihomas, 337 
Thought, context of, 7651 development of, 
2331 discursive, 391} forms of, 381, 3851 
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5241 nylhic, 391, 397, 517-6271 process 
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pre-loglpal, 5i8f} prodnciWlty of, 
icientifici 385 
Thucydidci, 664 
Itllich, Paul, 425 
Tmatus^ 523 

Tunc, 77» *4» 94# ”7i i67i 166, 293, 3<Xb 
768, 776ff, 782, 808, 82of| beauty sub- 
ject to, 6241 Kant’s llieory, 2431 possible 
successiveness, 8621 possible together- 
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TimelessneSt, 756 
Tolstoy, Leo, 332, 653 
Topology, 203 
Totality of expiricnee, 281 
Totality of forms, 313 
Totality of order, 785 
Toiuw ers 4 nta parUs, 379 
Town-planning, 348 
Tradition, 36r» 381 f, 393 
Tragedy of cultuic, 573f 
Tragedy, Greek, 648 
Transcendence, 853f 
Transcendent acstbetici, 185, 242, 346 
Transcendental, analytic, 86} Ideallsnij 
5 S^U $58, 582 [see Kant]} logic, 158, 
241, 264, 55of, 554f, 567, 6851 method. 
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90, 187, 805 ) 77, vfn* 
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of the categories, 187 
Transilnite numbers, 779 
Treitschke, M, 663 
Transformability, 205 
Transformation (s), 403, 2771 of lymhohc 
foims, 164 

Tiansvatu'itioii of traditional values, 210 
Tiocltsch, £, 42 

Truth, 93 , i 67 » att* * 94 » 3o6fr, 330, 3 S 6 » 
375 i 732, 7561 8 » 4 fi 8i8fi 820, 871 > 
conditions, Z13, empirical, 664} ideal, 
664, 684} theoiy of, 258 
Two Sources of Moroluy and ReUgion, by 
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Tylor, Z. B, 515, 517, 520 
Tyrant, vs, philosopher-king, 755 

Vebertougungt by Hoelderlm, 731 
Unceitainty relations, 775, 789JF 
Uncritical realism, 205 
Understanding, and Idiographic Insight, 
494) native endowment of, 499, theo- 
retical, 4871 Versiohon^ 357, 753, 756 
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Unitary function of myth, 513!! 

Unitary origin (Urs^nngsefnhesi)^ 763 
Unitary space and time, 783 
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text, logical, 764f) cultural, problem of, 
54ifF) in diversity, 163, 752 ) of function, 
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of, 54 if 

Un(vera*il(s) xoof, 130, 189, 196, 2o8f 
Universal mind, 146, 598 
Universality, in art, 620 
Unknown, progrculng into the, 274 
Urban, Wilbur M., essay by, 401^x1 488, 
508, 584 

VrphaenomonOf 96 
Vrsprungsohkoft, 763 
Usencr, H, 345 
Ushenko, Andrew P, 85 
Utilitanaolim, 579, 598^ 
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Versuhott, 357, 753, 756 
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Virgil, 350 

ViBchcr, Friedrich Theodor, 48, 608 
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Vivea, L , 4$i 
YoMergudAnkon, 371 
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VolktgossS, 454 
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Von Humboldt, 66, 88, 35 i> 
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bel Galilei,” by Cassirer, 706 
Waliel, O, 679 
Warburg, 47® 

Warranted asscrtability, 212 
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Werkmeister, William H, essay by, 757- 

798 

Wert&egngo, 35 * 

Wesenhotii 375 
Western civilisation, 43 
Weyl, H, 104, 193, 431, 434 
White, L A, 536f 
Whitehead, A N, 171, X 95 i * 99 i 
357, 437 » 473 * 5 ^ 5 i 749 
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Woelfflin, Heinrich, 3 S^i 83s 
Wogau, see Marc-Wogau 
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X of experience, 769, 771, 779 
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Yang and Ym, 324 

**young Man of Saia,** of Schilleri 324 


Zeno, 362 
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Zinkemagel, 667, 669 
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